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PDBLISHEE'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MEXICO  comprises  twenty-nine  States,  and  is  inhal 
ited  by  many  distinct  races,  but  up  to  the  presei 
time  the  interior  of  the  country  has  been  practical! 
separated  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  abori] 
inal  races  of  Mexico  are  all  kindred  ;  its  iBolation,  we  realiz 
is  now  of  the  past.  The  locomotive  has  made  the  west  en 
of  every  State  tlie  growing  end.  Recent  events  have  render* 
the  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Aztec  Empii 
far  more  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
at  any  other  period  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  to-day  is  a  suitab 
time  for  giving  to  the  world  this  history  of  Mexico  from  tl 
earliest  discoveries  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  down  to  tl 
present  progressive  age.  The  aim  of  the  publisher  is  1 
advance  the  great  cause  of  popular  information,  and  in  tl 
narrative  will  not  be  found  one  envenomed  word  designed  < 
wound  any  sect  or  section.  Mexico  is  our  future  repnbl 
of  Western  States. 

The  account  of  Ancient  Mexico,  and  of  the  Conqnest, 
founded  on  the  histories  of  Bernal  Diaz,  SoHs,  and  othi 
Spanish  writers,  and  the  "  Conquest,"  by  our  late  accomplisht 
countryman,  Mr,  Prescott.  From  equally  authentic  and  r 
liable  authorities  are  drawn  the  facts  comprised  in  tl 
history  ;  of  the  Revolution,  Mexico  under  the  Spaniards,  tl 
Republic  under  its  successive  Presidents,  the  Texan  war,  at 
the  French  invasion, 

In  embellishing  this  work,  the  author  had  the  adva 
tage  of  Mr.  Croome's  invaluable  services ;  and  he  is  indebtf 


iv  publisheb's  announcement. 

to  Messrs.  Root,  Simons,  Collins,  Butler,  Gunn  &  Englan 
Van  Loan,  and  others. 

It  is  certainly  a  gratifying  task  to  any  patriotic  Araeric; 
writer  to  record  the  events  of  the  recent  wars  of  the  Mexic; 
Republic.  Such  a  glorious  career  of  successful  valor  seldc 
presents  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  historian.  In  many  i 
pects  these  battles  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  t 
world's  affairs;  and  will  forever  hold  a  conspicuous  place  < 
that  pillar  of  glory  where  the  deeds  of  American  freemen  a 
emblazoned  for  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  edition  is  up  to  dai 
(1882,)  showing  the  railroads  and  proposed  railroads.  Ca 
has  been  taken  to  render  this  map  accurate.  Every  man  is 
some  degree  a  merchant,  even  to  the  buying  and  selling  ( 
labor;  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  publisher  that  this  volume 
as  extensively  useful  as  possible.  Its  pages  may  be  advam 
geously  consulted  as  a  sort  of  vade-mecum  by  Merchan 
Traders,  Emigrants,  Travellers,  and  Professional  men.  Eve 
post-office  in  Mexico  is  given  on  the  list,  and  the  populati 
of  the  various  towns  increases  its  use  and  its  value.  Our  read( 
may  resort  to  this  volume  for  varying  purposes,  but  every  o 
will  find  in  it  clear  and  accurate  information,  whether  1 
object  be  to  make  himself  familiar  with  History,  Commer 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Exports,  Imports,  Industry,  Min 
Cities,  Railroads,  Treaties,  War,  Topography,  or  the  Soc 
Condition  of  the  Mexican  people. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  the  reader  may  expect 
meet  with  in  this  History  of  Mexico.  The  publisher's  mi 
object,  as  he  has  intimated,  has  been  to  issue  a  work  tl 
should  be  consulted  particularly  by  Merchants,  Traders,  a 
Emigrants;  whether  this  has  been  successfully  done,  t 
award  of  the  public  will  prove,  and  to  that  tribunal  the  volui 
is  now  submitted,  not  by  any  means  with  "  frigid  indifference 
but  an  anxious  hope  that  it  may  be  found  that  he  has  employ 
his  time  in  an  undertaking  of  real  value  to  his  countrymc 

New  OaLEAHS,  La.,  October  1, 1882.  THE  PUBLISHER 
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The  History  of  Mexico, 


FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT  Tl 


CHAPTER  I. 

OEOORAPHICAL   OUTLDrB  Of  HEXKXk 


HE  lin«  of  separation  between  Mexico 
Gur'itnala  is  extremely  irregular,  comni 
ing  on  the  eftst  side  with  the  river  Sarst 
which  it  follows  to  its  source,  when< 
runs  north  to  north  latitude  17°  Sty  and 
takes  a  course  west  and  south-west  un 
reaches  latitude  15°  45',  when  it  changi 
direction  to  north<east.  On  the  west 
south-west  the  Pacific  washes  its  6h< 
while  its  boundaries  on  the  north  and  west  are  the  United  States 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

The  disorders  of  the  government,  and  the  lawless  state  of 
population,  have  hitherto  prevented  our  acquiring  any  thing  lik 
accurate  account  of  the  country  or  its  population;  and,  until 
recently,  the  accounts  of  Baron  Humboldt  were  the  only  reli 
Nources  of  information  respecting  it.  The  portion  lying  south  oi 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  is  by  for  the  most  rich  and  populous,  bul 
B  (131 


14  GEOGRAPHICAL    OUTLINE. 

numoers  of  the  population  decrease  as  we  go  northward,  some 
the  so  called  states  of  the  republic  being  occupied  almost  wholly 
unsubdued  savages.     Mexico  differs  from  almost  all  other  count 
in  the  great  variety  of  its  climate,  a  feature  arising  not  so  mi 
from  its  extent  in  latitude  as  from  the  diversity  of  its  surface.    1 
northern  extension  of  the  Andes,  if  the  Cordilleras  may  so  be  call 
enters  the  country  on  the  south,  and  diverges,  following  the  1 
of  the  coasts  on  each  side  of  the  country.    The  eastern  arm  fiua 
subsides  into  the  great  plains  of  Texas,  but  the  other  preserves 
character  until  it  joins  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Unit 
States.     Between  these  two  arms  of  the  Cordilleras  is  comprised 
immense  central  table-land,  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  surfa 
of  the  republic,  known  as  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac.    The  elevati< 
of  this  plateau,  varying  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  fe 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  causes  it  to  have  a  temperate  climat 
notwithstanding  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  within  the  tr 
pics.    The  surface  of  this  table-land  is  diversified  by  some  very  hij 
mountains,  and  a  few  well-defined  ridges  subdivide  it  into  small 
plateaus,  to  which  various  names  have  been  given.     It  is  not  ti 
versed  by  many  valleys,  however,  and  a  road,   fourteen  hundn 
miles  in  length,  connects  the  capital  with  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  wi 
little  deviation  from  a  level.    The  most  remarkable  tract  in  the  P] 
teau  of  Anahuac,  is  the  plain  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  kno\ 
as  the  Plain  of  Tenochtitlan.    This  plain  is  fifty-five  miles  long  ai 
thirty-five  broad,  containing  an  area  of  seventeen  hundred  squs 
miles,  surrounded  with  porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks.    One  hundr 
and  sixty  square  miles  of  it  are  covered  with  water,  which  is  d 
posited  in  five  principal  lakes,  situated  on  different  levels.     Soul 
eastwardly  from  the  city  is  the  Lake  of  Chalco ;  north- westwardly,  tl 
of  Tezcuco,  and  north  of  that,  those  of  San  Christoval  and  Zumpang 
The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  that  of  Tezcuco,  which  covers  an  ar 
of  seventy  square  miles,  and  has  an  elevation  but  three  feet  low 
than  the  great  Square  of  Mexico.    The  lakes  San  Christoval,  Chalc 
and  Tonanitla,  are  five  feet  higher  than  Tezcuco,  while  Zumpang 
the  smallest  of  all,  has  a  level  thirty  feet  higher  than  that  of  Te 
cuco.    The  head  of  water  which  could  be  poured  over  the  city 
these  lakes  may  be  readily  perceived.     In  1629,  the  city  of  Mexi 
was  almost  wholly  inundated,  and  preparations  were  being  made  J 
the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  when  an  earthquake  fortunately  dn 
off  the  excess  of  water.   An  immense  artificial  canal,  the  Desague 
Huchuetoga,  was  then  commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  thf 
lakes,  but  it  was  not  finished  until  the  year  1789.     The  length 
the  cut  is  about  twelve  miles,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feel  dee 
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Tuminatian  of  the  Aqueilnct  in  dw  City  of  Meiko. 


and  three  hundred  wide,  and  it  discbarges  the  waters  of  the  i 
into  the  river  Panuco,  three  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Zumpango.  This  canal  and  the  beautiful  aqueducts  with  whic 
city  of  Mexico  is  supplied  with  water,  the  people  owe  to  the  e 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  they  are  almost  the  only  works  ( 
kind  in  the  country.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Mexico,  but 
seldom  do  any  mischief,  a  remark  which  will  also  apply  to  the 
volcanoes  in  the  country.  On  the  south-east  side  of  tlie  pi: 
Tenochtitlan,  those  of  Popoi.atepetl,  seventeen  thousand  seven 
dred  and  sixteen  feet,  Iztaccihuatl  Meen  thousand  seven  hui 
feet,  Orizaba  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feel 
the  Cofre  tie  Perote  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixtee 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  meet  the  eye,  while  other  mountain 
volcnnoes,  whose  smoking  craters  might  be  a  cause  of  continu 
prehension,  bound  the  horizon  on  other  sides.  The  purity  < 
atmosphere  has  an  astonishing  tendency  to  diminish  apparen 
Idnces,  and  nowhere  does  this  produce  a  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Most  of  the  mountains  surroundii 
vallei  are  at  least  fifteen  miles  distant,  yet  on  looking  down  a 
the  streets  of  the  city,  it  appears  to  be  terminated  by  a  mass  of  i 
which  are  seen  so  distinctly,  that  on  a  clear  day,  all  the  undul 
of  the  surface  may  be  traced,  and  the  trees  and  patches  of  dif 
vegetation  readily  distinguished.  To  the  south-east  the  vii 
bounded  by  the  lofty  Popocatepetl,  higher  than  any  mounts 
North  America  except  Mount  St.  Elias ;  Iztaccihuatl,  which  is 
r2  3 
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Volunaea,  u  neo  from  Tacubsya. 


nearer,  is  two  thousand  feet  lower,  but  the  two  stand  forth  f 
pre-emiDent  from  any  view  in  the  valley,  and  strangers  deligl 
record  the  pleasure  with  which  they  watch  the  eflect  of  the  Is 
of  light  playing  upon  the  summits  in  the  evening  when  all  an 
sinking  into  obscurity. 

The  want  of  water  occasions  serious  disadvantages  to  Mexi 
rivers,  compared  with  the  extent  of  country,  beingfew  and  unimp 
The  lakes,  however,  are  extensive,  and  the  Spaniards,  finding  i 
only  manure  which  the  land  required  was  water,  raised  many  hy' 
eoDstnictions,  at  great  cost,  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  which  the 
cans  have  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  which  will  probably  be  a 
to  remain  so.  The  country  produces  evei^  thing  that  will  flou 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  of  good  quality,  yet  so  iadolt 
the  natives,  and  so  regardless  of  all  attempts  at  systematic  agrii; 
tbat  a  ^gle  season  of  drought  produces  a  famine.  The  rural 
lation  then  go  into  the  deserts  in  search  of  wild  plants,  and  gei 
with  success.  The  great  variety  of  the  productions  is  occa 
by  the  extent  of  the  country  through  twenty-one  degrees  of  l< 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  slope  on  either  side.  On  the  east  side 
ttially  the  climates  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  vegetation.  "  < 
asrent  from  Vera  Cruz,"  says  Humboldt,  "  climates  succeed  eaci 
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in  layers,  and  the  traveller  passes  in  review  in  the  course  of 
days,  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation  from  the  parisitic  plants  of 
tropics  to  the  pines  of  the  arctic  regions." 

*>^(i^\^^^Til' /U^^^  rejects  climate,  Mexico  is  divided  i 
j  the  tierras  caSenies,  or  hot  regions,  the  I 
i  ras  templadas  or  temperate  regions  anrl 
Uerrat  frias  or  cold  regions.  The  first 
elude  the  low  grounds  on  the  east  and  i 
coast,  comprising  on  the  eastern  slope 
greater  part  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas,  \ 
Cruz,  Tabasco,  and  the  peninsula  of  Yncai 
These  tierras  on  the  west  are  leas  extens 
The  mean  temperature  is  about  77°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  growtl 
the  soil  consists  principally  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  banai 
The  winter  on  the  east  coast  lasts  from  October  to  April,  dm 
which  time  north  or  north-west  winds  blow  with  great  violence 
several  days  together.  The  shores  at  this  time  are  free  from  pi 
lence,  but  with  the  summer  the  unhealthy  season  begins, 
foreigners  landing  on  the  coast  have  little  hope  of  escaping  the 
low  fever.  At  the  height  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  ab 
the  sea,  however,  this  scoui^e  is  almost  wholly  unknown. 

The  tierras  templadas  extend  from  two  thousand  five  bnndrec 
Eve  thousand  feet  of  elfivati^n,  and  furnish  us  with  the  Mexican  i 
and  most  of  the  fruits  and  grains  of  Europe.  The  cities  siluatei 
these  regions,  of  which  Jalapa  is  one,  are  tamous  for  their  salub 
and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  fruits.  Great  beauty  and  strei 
of  vegetation  result  from  the  frequent  fogs  and  humidi^of  die  at 
sphere,  which,  however,  are  objectionable  in  other  points  of  viev 
The  tierras  frias  include  all  the  vast  plains  elevated  five  flious 
feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  the  mean  temporal 
is  about  64**  Fahrenheit,  but  when  the  height  of  more  than  ei 
thousand  feet  is  attained  the  climate  is  exceedingly  disagreea 
Near  Mexico,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  twelve  thousand  to  fifl 
thousand  feet  hig^.  In  the  tierrus  frias,  the  vegetation  ia  not 
vigorous  as  in  the  lower  countries,  but  the  climate  is  on  the  wl 
more  frirourable  to  human  life.  But  the  indolence  of  the  nati 
prevents  all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  is  necessary  for 
wants  of  a  single  season,  and  no  one  thinlis,  in  times  of  plenty, 
laying  by  a  store  for  future  contingencies,  and  heitce  vrtien  drou{ 
or  severe  frosts  occur,  famine  and  its  concomitant  privationa  pr 
quite  as  destructive  to  life  as  the  enemies  of  the  coast. 

The  geological  features  displayed  by  the  Cordilleras  are  mo 
remarkable  for  &e  non-appearance  of  granite,  which  is  covered 
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porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  bajsalt,  obsidian,  and  other  rocks 
of  igneous  origin.   Granite  appears,  however,  in  the  rhain  bordering 
f^n  the  Pacific,  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is  said  to  h^  a  natural  ex- 
cavation in  that  species  of  rock.     The  great  central  Plateau  of  Ana- 
huac  is  a  mass  of  porphyry  characterized  by  the  constant  appearance 
of  hornblende,  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz,  and  it  contains 
large  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  These  metals,  however, 
occur  in  various  rocks.     Thus  silver  is  found  in  syenite,  in  the  mines 
of  Comanja,  in  those  of  Guanaxuato  the   richest  in  Mexico,  it  is 
found  in  a  primitive  clay  state,  passing  into  talc-slate,  while  thobe 
of  Real  del  Cardonal,  Xalaca,  and  Lomo  del  Toro  are  situated  in  a 
bed  of  transition  limestone.     Humboldt   says   that  there    were    in 
his  time  three  thousand  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  country, 
and  before  the  war  of  independence,  they  produced  about  twenty- 
one  millions  of  dollars  in  silver,  and  two  millions  in  gold.     Toward 
the  close  of  the  revolution,  many  of  them  were  deserted ;  and  they 
do  not  yield  more  than  half  of  the  sums  named.    Mining  companies 
were  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  working  these  natural 
sources  of  wealth  properly ;  but  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
were  underrated,  and  the  weakness  of  the  government,  the  insecurity 
of  property,  bad  roads,  and  imperfect  mining  processes  have  pre- 
vented their  receiving  any  thing  like  a  fair  return  for  their  enormous 
outlays.     The  Mexicans  themselves  understand  scarcely  any  thing 
of  the  theory  of  mining,  and  their  ignorance  is  only  equalled   by 
their  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  inefficient  and  long  exploded  practices. 
The  quantity  of  silver  annually  obtained  from  the  mines  exceeds 
that  furnished  by  all  the  mines  of  Europe ;  but  the  gold  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  silver  as  one  to  twenty-six.     A  table  from  1834  to 
1839  exhibits  the  coinage  at  the  mints  of  Mexico  as  ranging  from 
twelve  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  can  hardly  be  depended 
upoii.     The  distinguished  traveller,  M.  Chevalier,  presents  a  fair  pic 
ture  of  the  state  of  mining  in  the  following  extract,  penned  in  183 
*'  How  can  the  mines  be  worked  with  any  feeling  of  security  wl 
it  requires  a  little  army  to  escort  the  smallest  portion  of  the  prec' 
metals  to  its  place  of  destination.     Between  the  mine  of  Real 
Monte  and  the  village  of  Tezcuco  is  a  mountain  pass,  where  a  gr 
liattle  was  fought  between  the  miners  and  the  banditti  of  the  cou 
The  former  were  defeated,  overpowered  by  numbers ;  but  not 
out  having  sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.     The  mine  i 
guarded  by  artillery  and  grape-shot,  and  the  Englishmen  em 
there  are  regularly  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  musket." 

The  principal  mines  are  in  the  States  of  Guanaxuato,  Zac 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Lurango,  Guadalaxara,  and  ' 
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rhe  ores  appear  to.  increase  in  richness  on  proceeding  north  ;  those 
in  the  confines  of  Durango  and  Sonora  are  peciiliarly  rich,  lie  near 
tlie  surface,  and  hold  out  a  promise  of  wealth  simerior  to  any  that 
Mtxico  has  yeC  [voduced.  Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  some 
districts,  but  is  little  worked ;  copper,  tin,  lead}  xinc,  quicksilver, 
and  other  valuable  mineral  productions  have  been  found,  but  with 
the  exception  of  copper,  little  attei.iion  is  paid  to  them. 

The  manufactures  are  in  a  miserable  state,  owing  to  the  lotal  tiani 
of  industry  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  and  their 
jealousy  of  the  success  of  foreigners,  and  there  is  no  prospect  uf  any 
improvement,  so  long  as  the  factories  are  prisons,  in  which  those 
only  are  operatives  v4ga  are  compelled  to  work  in  them  as  a  punish- 
ment  for  crime  and  {nsolvency.  This  lamentable  state  of  things 
results  fiom  the  selfishpoliry  of  the  Spaniards,  who  prohibired  manu- 
factures  in  order  to  preserve  for  themselves  a  market.  The  Spaniards 
are  bad  mechanicians,  and  no  efforts  of  foreigners  have  been  able  to 
prevail  on  the  Mexicans  to  deviate  from  the  routine  of  their  fore- 
fathers. In  all  Mexico,  within  a  few  years,  there  was  but  one  manu- 
facturer of  watches  and  optical  instruments ;  the  use  of  cast  iron  and 
tin  for  culinary  utensils  is  never  attempted ;  and  some  merchants, 
who  imported  a  few  wheelbarrows  for  moving  the  bales  of  goods  at 
the  custom-house  in  Vera  Cruz,  could  not  induce  the  workmen  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  innovation. 

^HE  commerce  of  Mexico  labours  under  serioua 
disadvantages,  which  would  hardly  appear  from 
her  position  on  the  map.  Though  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts  are  washed  by  the  oceans, 
they  are  inaccessible  during  several  months 
of  the  year;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
they  are  extremely  unhealthy.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was 
no  commercial  communication  betneen 
Mexico  and  any  other  country  except  Spain,  and  that  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  products  of  the  mines.  The  ports  wera 
opened  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  Spanish  capi- 
talists retiring  to  Cuba  and  Spain,  gave  place  to  Americans  and 
British,  who  have  continued  to  prosecute  their  enterprises  with  varied 
Huccess,  according  as  the  rancorous  hatred  entertained  by  the  natives 
against  all  who  are  more  prosperous  than  themselves  permitted  or 
prohibited  their  speculations.  The  policy  of  the  government  has 
been  constantly  to  fetter  the  commerce  of  the  country,  fixing  the 
tariff  on  imports  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  and  mstead  of  improving  or 
keeping  in  repair  any  of  the  roads,  they  are  sufiering  them  to  bll 
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mto  a  state  of  total  decay.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
nstional  road,  constructed  at  an  enormous  expense,  by  the  merchant* 
of  Vera  Cruz,  under  the  Spaniards,  across  deserts  and  precipices  to 
the  summit  of  the  upper  country.  During  the  war  of  independencei 
it-WM  cut  np  at  various  points,  and  the  Mexicans  hare  never  replaced 
t  stone,  filled  up  a  trenrb,  or  cut  down  any  of  the  trees  which  have 
been  allowed  to  spring  up  and  grow  to  a  magnificent  height  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  road.  The  invading  army  of  Americans,  in 
whose  nature  it  is  not  found  to  sufTer  such  a  state  of  things  as  this, 
did  more  for  this  great  road  in  their  march  over  it  tp  the  capita),  than 
Ae  government  has  done  since  the  revolution.  "  lo  the  upper 
eountry,"  says  M.  Chevalier,  "  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
•pen  tioble  means  of  commaaication.  The  soil  is  naturally  level ; 
and  basaltic  rocks,  particularly  adapted  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  But  even  where  there  are  roads  the 
Mexicans  make  little  use  of  them.  They  carry  to  a  yet  more  extra- 
ragant  lei^th  the  inconceivable  predilection  of  the  Spanish  race  in 
favour  of  tran^orting  their  goods  on  the  backs  of  animals.  You 
expect  to  meet  with  carts  and  wagons :  no  such  thing ;  every  thing 
is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  Indians,  Troops  of  little  con- 
nmptive  donkeys  bring  into  the  city  in  parcels,  not  much  bigger 
tban  a  man's  two  fists,  the  charcoal  required  for  the  culinary  opera- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  llie  price  of  every  bulky  article  is  thus 
increased  to  an  enormous  degree.  The  interior  districts  are  a; 
inaccessible  as  if  they  were  cut  oS*  by  an  enemy's  army,  and  famin 
fi?equently  ensues." 

Tie  Jaws  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  mild  and  just ;  but  if  the 
were  the  contrary,  it  would  make  little  diflerence,  as  nothing  can  ' 
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Robbera  pluodenng. 

more  appalling  to  citizens  of  well  ordered  states  than  the  anan^ky 
which  has  hitherto  universally  prevailed.  The  frequent  changes  in 
the  government  have  prevented  any  measures  for  the  restoratioD  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  whole  country  teems  with  lobbers.  Seldom 
did  a  diligence  pass  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  without  being 
stopped  and  robbed,  and  sometimes  black-mail  was  levied  more  than 
once.  The  environs  of  the  large  cities  are  all  infested  with  malefac> 
tors,  who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  perform  a  deed  of  violence.  An 
English  charge  d'affaires  was  lassoed  at  midday  on  the  Alameda  or 
public  walk  of  Mexico,  and  ministers  have  been  several  times  robbed 
of  their  private  despatches  by  desperadoes  in  the  service  of  the 
government  itself.  Insurrections  have  become  so  common  that  we 
are  almost  able  to  give  regulations  for  conducting  them.  '*  The  first 
act  is  called  a  pronunciamiaUo.  An  officer  of  any  rank,  from  a  general 
down  to  a  lieutenant,  pronounces  himself  against  the  established  order, 
or  against  an  institution  which  displeases  him,  or  against  any  thing 
else.  He  gets  together  a  detachment,  a  company,  or  a  regiment,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  these  generally,  without  more  ado,  place  them* 
seh  \is  at  his  disposal.  The  second  act  is  called  the  grito,  or  outciy, 
when  two  or  three  articles  are  drawn  up  to  state  the  motives  or 
objects  of  the  insurrection.  If  the  matter  is  of  some  importance  the 
outciy  is  called  a  plan.  At  the  third  act  the  insurgents  and  the 
partisans  of  government  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  mutually 
examine  each  other's  forces.  At  the  fourth  act  they  come  to  blows ; 
but,  according  lo  the  improved  system  lately  introduced,  the  fighting 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  distant,  moderate,  and  respectfiil- manner. 
However,  one  party  is  declared  victor;  and  the  beaten  party  ditpro' 
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Inn,  beiwrcn  Jilipa  umI  Pucbla. 


nounces,     Tbe  conquerors  march  to  Mexico,   and  their 
entry  into  the  capital  constitutes  the  fifth  act  of  the  play ; 
quished,  meanwhile,  embark  at  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico  wi 
honours  of  war."* 

In  a  country  like  Mexico,  the  military  is  a  favourite  ser 
the  high  pay  and  privileges  of  the  soldier,  and  the  fact  that 
is  tbe  only  school  of  promotion  to  civic  rank.  Tbe  troops 
officers  generally  have  no  ideas  whatever  of  honour,  an 
faithless  and  treacherous  as  they  are  revengeful. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  i'j 
over  the  white  people  is  &r  less  than  has  been  represents 
the  Indians,  never  thoroughly  converted,  are  relapsing  into 
This  may  be  in  part  owing  tn  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  pi 
monks  during  the  revulution,  and  the  substitution  in  their 
an  order  of  Creoles,  of  no  particular  morals.  They  are  re 
teach  all  tlie  people  to  read  and  write,  but  the  work  ia  not  pf 
and  tbe  higher  branches  of  learning  can  hardly  be  acquir 
country. 

The  number  of  the  population  has  been  variously  estim 
most  correct  being  probably  about  seven  millions.  The  in 
are  remarkable  for  the  distinctions  which  characterize  tl 
classes.  Four  grades  may  be  enumerated,  all  of  which  are 
less  rivals  of  each  other.  First,  there  are  the  pure  Spania 
once  numbered  eighty  thousand,  but  do  not  now  exceed  tw 
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thousand,  and  as  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  are  a  degraded  c 
The  second  class  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  part  of 
population,  estimated  by  Chevalier  to  number  one  million  three  1 
dred  thousand,  known  as  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  Euro] 
descent.  Then  come  the  native  Mexicans,  or  Indians,  numbc 
about  three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  constituting 
great  body  of  rural  labourers ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  mixed  ca 
mestizoes,  mulattoes,  zamboes,  quadroons,  and  quinteroons,  exc 
mg  in  number  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand.  All  distinct 
of  colour  have  been  done  away  with,  politically,  by  the  revolu 
Formi^rly  it  was  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  to  admit  one  of 
shade  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  white,  by  decreeing  "  tha 
be  deemed  white."  The  mulattoes  and  zamboes  reside  principal 
the  low  countries,  the  whites  on  the  table-land.  The  Indians 
divided  into  many  tribes,  speaking  about  twenty  diflferent  langue 
They  are  still  characterized  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  conqi 
by  indolence,  gross  superstition,  and  blind  submission  to  their  s^ 
riors.  Their  religion  appears  to  be  changed  more  in  form  tha 
any  thing  else,  as  they  seem  to  look  on  the  processions  and  c 
monies  of  the  Catholic  church  with  the  same  unthinking,  chil 
delight  that  their  ancestors  viewed  the  mummeries  of  their  idol; 
They  are  scattered  over  the  country  as  labourers,  artis^ans,  worki 
or  beggars ;  the  latter  occupation  or  profession,  as  it  might  be  cs 
in  Mexico,  being  as  numerously  patronized  as  either  <tf  the  otl 
They  would  seem  to  be  incapable  of  any  high  degree  of  civilizat 
but  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  upon  their  present  8 
They  are  classed  into  two  great  divisions ;  the  Mansoes,  who  ha 
fixed  residence,  cultivate  the  land,  and  maintidn  amicable  relat 
with  the  other  races ;  and  the  Bravoes,  who  live  a  wandering 
supported  by  hunting,  avoiding  intercourse  with  other  tribes, 
frequently  at  war  with  them  and  each  other.  They  princi] 
inhabit  the  northern  states  along  the  river  Gila.  An  indepen< 
tribe,  called  Mayas,  inhabits  the  tract  between  Yucatan,  Tabasco, 
Central  America. 

^  In  the  JUrrag  CalienteSy^  s^ljs  Chevalier,  ^  and  even  on 
plateau,  the  natives  are  content  to  dwell  with  their  families  in  a  c 
of  bamboo  trellis-work,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  hide  them  from 
stranger's  gaze,  and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  mats,  or  at  best  on  I 
madi^  of  leaves  s^nd  brushwood.  Their  dress  consists  simply 
pair  of  drawers  or  petticoat,  and  a  serape^  (a  dyed  woollen  garm< 
which  serves  for  a  cloak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  by  night.  I 
has  his  horse,  a  sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in  the  open  coun 
and  a  whole  family  of  Indians  is  amply  supplied  with  food  by 
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(lenas,  chili,  and  maize,  raised  almost  without  labour,  in  t 
^closure  round  the  hut.  Labour,  indeed,  occupies  but  a 
portion  of  the  Indian's  time,  which  is  chiefly  spent  in  d 
plaque,  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  wretched  maudlins  hymns  in  . 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Guadalupe,  and  occasionally  carrying 
chaplets  to  deck  the  altar  of  his  village  church.  Thus  he  pas 
life  in  dreamy  indifference,  and  utterly  careless  of  the  ever-re 
aneutes  by  which  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  disturbed.  The  assa 
tions  and  robberies  which  the  almost  impotent  government  alU 
be  cunimitted  wiUi  impunity  on  the  public  roads,  and  even  in 
of  the  capital,  are  to  him  only  matter  for  conversation,  the  the 
a  tale  or  ditty.  And  why  should  he  trouble  himself  about  it } 
ing  notliing  in  the  world  but  the  dress  in  which  he  stands,  his 
spurs,  and  guitar,  he  has  no  fear  of  thieves ;  nor  will  the  p< 
of  the  assassin  touch  him,  if  he  himself,  drunk  with  pulque  or  cl 
rito,  do  not  use  his  own." 


Haxkui  Cvnlrj  tf  ■  Pulque  ^irapt  iMtween  Sid  Martin  snd  Pui^ldo. 


Indiaii  hut,  ID  the  Tlem  Calwnle. 


CHAPTER  II, 


THE   AZTEC    EMPIRE   BEFORE   THE   CORQOEn.* 


HE  most  oonspicu'tus  o 
races  that  preceded  the  A 
or  ancirnt  Mexicans  ii 
sovereignty  of  the  territo 
Anahuac,  were  the  To 
They  advanced  into  the  i 
'  try  from  the  northward  i 
the  close  of  the  seventh 
tury,  and  appear  to  have  i 
di  ced  many  of  the  most  useful  mechanic  arts,  an  improved  si 
of  agriculture,  the  working  of  metals,  and  so  good  a  style  of  i 

*  A*  aulhorilv  lor  thix  chapter  we  hive  reKeJ  cndrel;  upon  lh«  nnl  Be 
tlr.  PmkMCi  HiMi>r7  of  the  Conquert  of  Mexico,  (>oL  L  pp.  3-308,)  doI  b>cui 
had  not  at  band  abuodiuic*  of  othar  maleiial  for  lh«  aame  piupoM,  bul  hecai 
eatecm  Mr.  PreacoU  the  beat  poanbla  anthoritj,  and  hii  hiitoi;  incomparablj  lb 
«f  tba  anciant  Meiieani  aad  tba  CanqnnL 
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tecture  that  their  name  has  become  a  synonyme  for  architect.  They 
extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  territory  of  Anahuac,  and  after 
exercising  their  authority  during  a  period  of  four  centuries  they  silently 
and  mysteriously  disappeared.  Famine,  pestilence,  and  unsuccessful 
wars  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  removali  and  it  is  supposed, 
by  pome  writers,  that  they  passed  into  Geiitnl  America,  there  to  found 
Mil  la,  and  the  more  famous  Paienque,  whose  ruins  have  so  well 
employed  the  graphic  pen  of  our  countryman,  Stephens.  The  grounds 
of  this  supposition  are  found  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  con- 
4|uerors  of  the  remains  of  their  ancient  capital,  Tula,  north  of  the 
Mexican  valley,  and  the  ruins  of  noble  structures  still  found  in  the 
country  and  attributed  to  the  Toltecs. 

A  century  after  their  disappearance  a  rude  tribe  called  the  Chi- 
oliemecs,  entered  the  country  fix>m  the  north-west,  and  were  speedily 
followed  by  other  races  of  higher  civilization,  who  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  family  with  the  Toltecs ;  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans, 
and  the  Acolhuans,  better  known  by  their  later  name  of  Tezcucans, 
from  that  of  their  capital  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake. 
The  Tezcucans  fraternized  with  the  few  remaining  Toltecs,  and  be- 
came missionaries  of  civilization  to  the  Chichemecs.  The  increase 
of  strength  derived  from  this  union  enabled  the  Acolhuans  to  extend 
their  empire  over  the  ruder  tribes  in  the  north  ;  but  the  still  more 
warlike  kindred  tribe  of  Tepanecs  who  inhabited  the  same  valley, 
made  an  attack  upon  them,  beat  their  armies,  assassinated  their  king, 
and  captured  their  metropolis.  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  crown  prince, 
displayed  at  this  critical  juncture  the  greatest  ability,  and  by  the 
timely  aid  of  the  Aztecs  raised  his  race  from  this  abject  state  to  a 
new  career  of  prosperity  and  glory. 

These  Aztecs  had  arrived  from  the  remote  regions  of  the  north,  on 
the  borders  of  Anahuac,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  they  wandered  about  for  many  years  without  establishing 
themselves.  At  one  time  they  were  enslaved  by  a  more  powerful 
tribe,  but  they  regained  their  freedom,  and  finally  ended  their  migra- 
tion by  founding,  in  1325,  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  now  known  only 
by  its  other  name  Mexico,  derived  from  Mexitii,  the  appellation  of 
their  god  of  war.  The  translation  of  the  former  name  is  "  a  cactus, 
on  a  stone,"  and  has  reference  to  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  city. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  eagle  and  the  cactus 
also  refers  to  this  legend,  which  relates  that  on  their  arrival  at  the 
shores  of  the  lake  **they  beheld  perched  on  the  stem  of  a  prickl) 
pear  which  shot  out  fi'om  the  crevice  of  a  rock  washed  by  the  waves, 
a  royal  eagle  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  with  a  serpent  in 
his  talons,  and  his  broad  wings  opened  to  the  rising  sun.     The> 
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The  Meiican  Coat  of  Amu. 


hailed  the  auspicious  omen  announced  by  the  oracle  as  indicating 
the  site  of  their  future  city,  and  laid  its  foundations  by  sinking 
piles  into  the  shallows ;  for  the  low  marshex  were  half  buried  under 
water.  Upon  these  they  erected  their  light  fabrics  of  reeda  and 
rushes ;  and  sought  a  precarious  subsistence  from  fishing,  and  from 
the  wild  fowl  which  frequented  the  waters,  as  well  as  from  the  culti- 
vation of  such  simple  vegetables  as  they  could  raise  on  their  floating 
gardens.  •  •  •  •  •  <■  Such,"  says  the  eloquent  historian, 
"  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  Venice  of  the  western  worid."" 

Domestic  feuds  rendered  the  condition  of  the  new  settlers  still 
worse,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  aspire  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  on  the  main  land.  The  increase  of  their  numbers, 
however,  and  their  improvements  in  cinlization  and  military  disci- 
pline at  length  won  for  them  a  reputation  for  courage  which  inspired 
terror  because  they  united  with  their  bravery  great  crtelty,  A  hun- 
dred years  afler  the  foundation  of  their  Hty,  they  assumed  a  new 
piisition  and  a  f^ifferent  character  among  the  tribes  of  the  plain  of 
Anahiinc. 

The  H'<sas!iination  of  the  king  of  the  Tezcucans  and  the  capture  of 
their  chief  city  by  the  Tepanecs,  would  have  terminated  for  ever  the 
Tezcucan  dynasty  but  for  the  character  of  NezahualcoyotI,  whose 
history  for  ten  years  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  when  he  was  but 

■  Pmcon,  Conqusit  of  McuM. 
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fifteen  years  of  age,  is  as  romanlic  as  that  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of 
Scanderb^,  or  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  usurper  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  the  Tepanecs  by  hia  sou  Maxtla,  a  man  of  a  fierce, 
Guspicious,  and  tyrannical  dt^osttion,  who  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  all  classes  by  his  incessant  persecution  of  the  royal  prince,  while 
he  estranged  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  neigfaboun  from  himself 
by  his  oppressions.  Recalling  to  mind  the  mild  rule  of  the  Tezcu- 
can  princes,  the  people  were  beginning  to  sigh  for  their  restoration 
at  the  moment  when  the  active  friends  of  the  royal  exile,  loving  hin> 
for  his  worth,  were  forming  a  coalition  for  his  relief.  An  insurrec- 
tion followed,  Nezahualcoyotl  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  force,  with  which  he  routed  the  Tepanec  army,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  re-established  throne  of  Tezcuco.  The  Mexicans 
lent  him  their  aid,  and  the  allied  powers,  after  several  bloody  battles, 
routed  the  usurper  under  the  walls  of  his  own  capital.  He  fled  to 
the  baths,  whence  he  was  dragged  forth  to  be  sacrificed  by  the 
Aztecs.  His  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  his  territories  were 
awarded  to  the  Mexicans  in  return  for  their  valuable  assistance. 

A  league  otTensive  ard  defensive  was  then  made  between  the  three 
states,  Tezcuco,  Mexico,  and  Tlacopan,  in  agrcemen'  with  the  term; 
of  which  they  all  shared  in  each  other's  councils,  emnarked  in  each 
other's  enterprises,  and  moved  together  until  just  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards.     This  league  provided  for  the  distribution  of  tb 
subjugated  lands  among  the  parti'S,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  i 
markable  facta  in  history,  that  du.ing  a  century  of  uninterruptc 
warfare  which  ensued,  no  quarrel  occurred  over  the  division  of  t) 
■Doil.  but  the  treaty  was  maintained  inviolate. 
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Tlie  first  measure  of  Nezahualcoyotl,  on  his  restoration,  was  the 
declaration  of  a  geoeral  amnesty.  He  then  established  a  code  of 
laws,  which,  for  their  seventy,  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  Draco 
of  .Anahuac,  but  which  were  esteemed  so  admirable  that  the  other 
t»c  tribes  adopted  them  as  their  own.  The  duties  of  the  gorern* 
intnt  hf  divided  among  a  number  of  departments,  the  Council  of 
tJtatc,  tie  Council  of  War,  the  Council  of  Finance,  the  Council  of 
Justice,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  Council  of  Music,  whose 
jirovince  it  was  to  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  exercise  a 
censorship  over  all  works  presented  for  publication,  and  to  constitute 
a  genera]  board  of  education  for  the  country.  On  stated  days,  his- 
torical compositions,  poems,  &c.,  were  read  before  a  session,  which 
the  three  kings  of  the  empire  honoured  with  their  presence. 

"  Architecture,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  is  the  form  in  which  the 
revenues  of  a  semi 'civilized  people  are  most  likely  to  be  lavished. 
The  most  gaudy  and  ostentatious  specimens  of  it,  and  sometimes  the 
most  stupendous  have  been  reared  by  such  hands.  It  is  one  of  the 
Erst  steps  in  the  great  march  of  civilization. 

UT  the  institution  in  question  was  evi- 
dence of  Btil)  higher  refinement.  It  was 
a  literary  luxury;  and  ar^ed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  taste  in  the  nation,  which 
relied  for  its  gratification  on  pleasures  of 
a  purely  intellectual  character.  Its 
influence  was  felt  throughout  the  empire^ 
and  its  institution  fairly  entitles  the  rapi- 
tal  to  the  glory  of  being  the  Athens  of 
the  Western  world, 
"  The  Tezcucan  monarch  himself  entered  the  field  of  literary  com- 
petition as  a  poet,  and  specimens  of  his  works,  preserved  by  bis 
descendants,  evince  signal  ability.  But  his  time  was  not  wbolly 
given  to  the  labours  of  the  study  and  the  cabinet.  The  camp 
received  an  equal  share  of  bis  attention.  He  led  the  armies  of  the 
allied  nations  in  their  annual  expeditions  in  person,  and  annuall)r 
enlarged  his  realm  and  its  resources.  The  captives  taken  in  war 
were  employed  as  labourers  on  the  public  works,  and  the  immense 
royal  palace  and  the  villas  of  the  king.  These  latter  were  enibel- 
li^ed  with  nil  that  could  make  a  rural  retreat  delightful,  and  some 
remains  of  their  magnificence  are  still  extant,  among  which,  an  exca- 
vation in  the  solid  porphyry  is  shown  to  the  traveller  by  the  ignorant 
people  as  the  Bath  of  Montezuma." 

The  history  of  Nezahualcoyotl  has  been  preserved  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  and  repeated  from  their  accounts  by  a  later  descendant. 
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ixtlilxochitl.  It  is  filled  with  the  most  pleAsing  anecdotes  of  his 
clemency  and  justice,  and  on  the  other  hand  narrates  as  the  basest 
action  in  their  ancestor's  life,  an  account  of  bU  obtaining  to  wife  the 
betrothed  of  another  by  sending  him  to  be  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Tlascalans.  This  lady  he  made  his  wife,  but  for  a  long  time  had  no 
issue  by  her.  He  at  length  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  tbe 
priests  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  a  human  sacrifice,  but 
it  was  of  none  eflect,  and  the  king  exclaimed,  "These  idols  of  wood 
and  stone  can  neither  hear  nor  feel ;  much  less  could  they  make  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  man,  the  lord  of  it.  These  must  be  th' 
work  of  the  all  powerful  and  unknown  God,  creator  of  the  universe 
on  whom  alone  I  must  rely  for  consolation  and  support." 

He  withdrew  to  his  rural  palace  of  Tezcotzinco,  and  commence 
the  worship  of  "  the  unknown  God,  the  cause  of  causes,"  by  a  f 
of  forty  days,  offering  no  other  sacrifices  than  the  incense  of  co 
and  aromatic  herbs  and  gums.     He  afterwards  built  a  temple  To 
invisible  God,  without  images.     Shortly  after  his  abandonme; 
idolatry,  his  desires  for  an  heir  were  realized,  an  event  which  t' 
still  further  to  fix  him  in  his  new  faith.     As  he  grew  old,  he  r 
to  the  delicious  solitudes  of  Tezcotzinco,  where  he  devoted  hi 
to  ftudy  and  to  meditation  on  his  immortal  destiny. 
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NetahatliulU. 

His  death  occurred  about  the  year  1470,  nearly  half  a  century  after 
the  commencement  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  son,  Nezahualpilli,  then  only  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince 
was  only  less  remarkable  than  his  father  for  his  wisdom,  piety,  and 
rigid  justice.  Of  the  latter,  we  need  only  quote  as  an  example  the 
delivery  of  his  eldest  son  into  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentence  of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  brought 
for  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court 
That  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  father,  however,  is  proved  by  his  grief 
at  the  occurrence.  He  shut  himself  up  for  many  weeks,  and  com- 
manded the  doors  and  windows  of  his  son's  residence  to  be  walled 
up,  that  i*  might  never  again  be  occupied. 

NczahualpiUi  was  warlike  in  his  youth,  but  became  more  and  more 
wedded  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Astro- 
nomical lore  was  his  chief  delight,  and  he  spent  the  most  of  his  time 
in  the  study  of  that  science,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
Tezcotzinco.  This  quiet  life,  however,  did  not  accord  with  the 
temper  of  the  times,  nor  with  that  of  the  wily  head  of  the  Aztec  race, 
Montezuma.  The  distant  provinces  threw  off  their  allegiance ;  di» 
affection  and  turbulence  entered  the  array ;  and  Montezuma,  by  a 
mixture  of  cunning  and  force,  plundered  his  amiable  rival  of  a  large 
part  of  his  most  valuable  domains,  and  then  arrogated  to  himself  the 
title  and  supremacy  of  emperor,  which  the  Tezcucan  princes  had 
heretofore  borne  by  virtue  of  their  position  as  head  of  the  alliance. 

These  misfortunes  hastened  the  death  of  Nezahualpilli,  who  saoV 
into  the  grave  in  1516,  at  the  age  of  fiAy-two. 
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Under  tlie  sway  of  Montezuma,  the  arms  of  the  allied  natioiu. 
which  had  before  extended  the  imperial  dominion  over  all  the  valley, 
spread  hia  rule  dovn  the  sides  of  the  tahle-laod  to  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  progress  of  the  empire  was  accompanied  l)y 
B  corresponding  improvement  in  the  capital,  Tenochtitlan,  which  ex- 
tended itself  over  an  area  exceeding  that  which  it  now  occupies.  A 
succession  of  able  princes  filled  the  throne,  who  returned  annually 
from  the  scenes  of  their  conquests,  attended  by  crowds  of  captives^ 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  own  cities.  When  the  Spaniards  landed 
on  their  coast,  their  dominion  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific,  and  into  the  farthest  comers  of  Guatimala  and  Nicaragua* 
whither  their  arms  had  been  led  by  the  great  Ahuitzotl 
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CHAPTER   III 


KAMireHS,  ounoHS,  jun>  sooui.  comtinoH  of  the  AZTSoa. 


r::^^.  HE  advance  in  cirilization  brought 
about  amoQg  the  Tezcucans  by  the 
'  good  Nezahualcoyot]  and  his  sue- 
cesser  has  already  been  noticed.  We 
coroe  now  to  view  the  social  condition  of 
the  A^rtec  race,  whose  increase  in  wealth 
bad  early  produced  a  lore  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  in  their  modes  of  living  and  in 
their  structures.  Their  goverament  was  an 
elective  taonarcby.  The  sovereign  was  chosen 
from  the  brothers  or  nephews  of  the  deceased  prince,  by  an  electoral 
body  of  four  nobles,  who  chose  their  own  successors.  Ihe  necessary 
qualifications  must  of  course  be  possessed  by  a  candidate  who  would 
hope  to  be  successful  under  such  a  system,  and  its  practical  results 
made  its  advantages  apparent.  Able  princes  succeeded  each  other 
and  guided  the  warlike  and  ambitious  people  successfully  to  cun- 
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quest  and  glory.  The  rule  seems  to  have  been  to  choose  a  man  dis> 
tiuguished  in  war,  but  an  exception  is  found  in  Montezuma,  who  wai 
a  member  of  the  priesthood. 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  not  performed  until  the  monarch 
returned  from  a  victorious  campaign,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  cap- 
tives to  grace  his  entry,  and  furnish  victims  for  the  human  sacrifices, 
which  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  ceremonies  attending  bu 
installation.  The  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  king  of 
Tezcuco,  as  t^e  most  powerful  of  his  subject  allies.  The  legislative 
power  rested  wholly  with  the  monarch,  the  executive  with  judicial 
tribunals,  the  higher  authorities  being  appointed  for  life  by  the  king, 
but  wholly  independent  of  the  crown  when  in  office,  while  the 
lower  magistrates  were  chosen  by  the  people.  The  king  was  assisted 
in  the  government  by  a  number  of  bodies  of  councillors,  the  chief 
of  which  wa^  a  sort  of  privy  council,  composed  of  the  four  nobles 
who  chose  the  successor  to  the  crown.  It  appears  that  the  most 
important  offices  and  the  governments  of  the  provinces  and  cities 
were  engrossed  by  the  nobles,  who  mostly  resided  on  their  estates 
like  independent  princes,  but  were  obliged  to  render  military  service, 
and  according  to  some  authorities,  to  keep  hostages  at  the  capital. 
In  the  courts,  no  counsel  was  employed,  the  parties  stating  their  own 
case,  and  bringing  forward  tEeir  own  witnesses.  The  clerk  kept  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  hieroglyphical  writing,  which  was 
handed  over  to  the  court ;  in  capital  cases,  where  a  criminal  was 
condemned  to  death,  the  death  warrant  was  issued  by  drawing  an 
arrow  over  his  picture  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  Death  was 
the  punishment  for  almost  every  ofience  in  civil  and  in  military  life, 
and  among  capital  crimes  was  ranked  intemperance. 

i^\je?"  ,-,  LAVERY  existed  in  the  community,  under 
"'^^^^  more  liberal  regulations  than  ever  attended 
it  elsewhere.  The  slaves  were  of  four 
classes,  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  reserved 
lubiic  sacrifice,  criminals,  public  debtors,  volun- 
tary slaves,  and  children  sold  by  their  parents,  the 
:  two  latter  classes  resulting  from  the  poverty  of  indi- 
viduals. The  slave  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
family,  to  hold  property,  and  to  have  other  slaves,  and  his  children 
were  always  bom  fret.  Poverty  of  the  master  was  the  only  reason 
for  the  sale  of  a  slave,  except  the  latter's  own  bad  conduct;  the 
second  time  viciousness  rendered  the  sale  of  a  slave  necessary,  he 
was  liable  to  be  reserved  for  sacrifice.  The  royal  income  appears  to 
have  been  raised  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures o'  the  realm,  the  assessment  being  frequently  paid  in  kind 
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Defaulting  taxables  were  liable  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  with  the 
increased  magnificence  of  the  court,  the  taxes  became  so  heavy, 
tliat  many  of  the  subjects  of  Montezuma  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  as  deliverers.  Despatches  were  borne  by  trained  couriers, 
from  station  to  station,  with  such  speed  that  a  message  could  be 
transmitted  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  this  system 
was  so  complete  that  the  court  was  kept  in  constant  receipt  of  intel* 
iigence  respecting  the  movements  and  success  of  the  armies. 

The  tutelary  deity  of  the  Aztecs  was  the  God  of  war,  and  tlie 
chief  aim  of  their  institutions  was  to  foster  and  elevate  the  profession 
of  arms.  The  king  must  needs  be  a  successful  warrior,  and  the 
nobles  and  even  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  prohibited 
from  wearing  other  than  a  coarse  dress,  until  by  their  deeds  they 
had  established  a  title  to  admission  into  the  order  of  knighthood, 
which  had  been  formed.  The  magnificence  of  dress  of  the  war- 
riors corresponded  with  their  rank,  and  in  the  army  promotion 
was  open  to  all.  The  lower  orders  were  stimulated  to  deeds  of 
heroism  by  the  assurance  that  the  soldier  slain  in  battle  was  admitted 
immediately  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness  in  the  bright  re- 
gions of  the  sun.  Their  great  object  in  battle  was  to  make  captives, 
in  order  that  their  deity  might  have  victims,  and  the  valour  of  a 
warrior  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  his  prisoners.  These  were 
never  scalped.  Their  discipline  drew  forth  encomiums  from  their 
Spanish  adversaries,  and  the  skill  of  the  surgeons  in  their  well  esta- 
blished hospitals  no  doubt  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  old  chronicler,  who  preferred  them  to  the  surgeons  of  Europe, 
because  '*  they  did  not  protract  the  cure  in  order  to  increase  the  pay."* 
N  their  religion,  the  Aztecs  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being  of  sublime  attributes,  to  whom  was  added 
thirteen  principal  deities,  and  some  two  hundred  inferior, 
each  with  a  particular  function.  At  the  head  of  all  was  the 
war-god,  Huitzilopotchli,  the  patron  deity  of  the  nation, 
whose  altars  reeked  with  the  blood  of  hecatombs  of  human 
victims  in  every  city.  Quetzalcoatl  was  the  god  of  the 
air,  who  taught  them  the  use  of  metals,  and  agriculture,  and  the  art 
of  government,  whose  terrestrial  residence  in  fact  formed  the  golden 
age  of  Anahuac.  He  incurred  the  anger  of  one  of  the  pnncipal 
deities,  and  was  banished  the  country.  On  his  way,  he  stopped  at 
Cholula,  where  are  still  found  the  interesting  ruins  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  his  worship.!     When  he  embarked  from  the  shores  of  ie 

*  Prescott^B  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  48. 

t  This  celebrated  monument  is  thus  described  by  Baron  Humboldt: 
•*  The  pyramid  of  Cholula,''  says  ht>,  •«  is  exactly  of  the  same  height  as  that  of  Tonatnib 
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FytMi^  of  Cholulk. 


golf,  in  his  boat  made  of  serpents'  skios,  he  bade  his  followers  fare- 
veil,  promi^ng  to  return  to  them  at  some  future  day  with  his  de- 
scendants. This  remarkable  tradition  was  universally  known,  and 
the  promised  return  was  constantly  expected  ;  a  circumstance  which 
proved  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Spaniards.* 

In  their  ideas  of  a  future  state,  the  Mexicans  evinced  a  degree  of 
progress  that  seerds  to  be  attributable  to  the  Tezcucans,  so  incon- 
gruous is  it  with  the  other  parts  of  their  religious  creed. 

The  wicked  were  consigned  after  death  to  a  place  of  everlastang 
darkness ;  those  who  died  of  certain  diseases,  were  subjected  to  an 
existence  of  indolent  contentment ;  while  those  who  fell  in  battle  or 
died  on  the  sacrificial  stone,  were  transported  at  once  to  the  presence 
of  the  sun,  whom  they  accompanied  for  some  years  in  his  course 


YlzaqOKl  >t  Teotlhnuan.  It  ii  Ihrea  metrei  higher  IhaD  that  of  Mycerinog.  or  IIm 
third  of  tha  great  EgyplUii  pyntoidi  of  the  groap  of  Djizeh.  It*  hue,  however,  ii  largar 
tbui  thtt  of  uij  pynmid  hitherto  discovereJ  hj  travellen  in  the  obi  world,  and  i*  douU* 
of  that  known  u  the  pframid  of  Cheopa. 

Those  who  wiah  to  form  an  idea  of  the  itnmen«e  mast  of  Ihu  Mexican  monumeot  by  tbm 
annpaiitonofobjeetabest  known  to  them,  majunigine  a  aquare  four  time*  greater  than  thai 
of  the  Place  Yendome,  !□  Paria,  covered  with  layers  of  briclia,  rising  to  twice  the  cleTatioii 
ef  thr  Loune.  Some  penoiu  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  edifies  is  not  artificial;  txit  aa 
hi  a*  eiplorationa  bsTe  been  made,  there  is  do  reason  to  doubt  that  it  ia  entirely  a  woA 
of  art.  In  iu  present  state,  ^and  we  are  ignorant  of  it*  perfect  original  height,)  iti  per- 
pmilieQlar  proportion  t*  to  it*  base  as  eight  to  one,  while  in  the  three  great  pyrarruds 
et  Djiieh,  (he  proportion  is  found  to  be  one  ai-tenlhs  to  one  (even-tenths  to  one-  oi 
Dearly  as  eight  to  Ave. 

•  Pn«-<.tt.  vol  t  PO. 
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through  the  heavens,  and  then  vent  to  animate  the  clouds  and  aa^ 
ing  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  to  revel  amidst  the  rich  bloSEoms 
and  odours  of  the  gardens  of  paradise.  At  death,  the  corpse  of  a 
person  was  clothed  in  habiliments  peculiar  to  his  tutelar  difi^, 
strewed  with  pieces  of  paper,  to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  ut  the 
road  h'  had  to  travel.  Slaves,  if  he  were  rich,  were  sacrificed  at  hii 
obsequies ;  his  body  was  burned,  and  the  ashes  collected  into  a  vase, 
and  preserved  in  his  house. 

HE  ceremony  of  conferring  a  name  upon 
infants  was  very  nearly  akin  with  that 
of  Christian  baptism.  The  lips  and 
bosom  of  the  child  were  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  "  the  Lord  was  implored  to 
permit  the  holy  drops  to  wasii  away 
the  sin  that  was  given  to  it  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  &e 
child  might  be  bom  anew."' 

The  sacerdotal  order  was  ezceedin^j 
numerous,  and  the  priests,  adding  to 
their  usual  functions  great  learning  in  the  sciences  of  astrology  and 
divination,  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
such  as  has  probably  never  been  equalled.  They  taught  the  choirs, 
they  arranged  the  festivals,  they  educated  the  youth,  and  to  them 
was  confided  the  task  of  preserving  the  historical  records  of  the 
country,  whether  in  hieroglyphical  writings  or  oral  traditions.  Two 
high  priests  were  at  the  head  of  their  establishment,  inferior  ovij  to 
the  sovereign,  who  rarely  presumed  to  act  upon  any  important  matter 
without  their  advice. 

The  priests  were  each  devoted  to  some  particular  deity,  and  baa 
their  residence  assigned  them  in  some  part  of  the  temple,  ^ere  they 
lived  in  strict  conventual  discipline,  practising  austerities  equally 
severe  with  any  known  to  monastic  fenaticism.  They  were  allowed 
to  marry,  however,  and  have  families  of  their  own.  They  adminis- 
tered the  rites  of  the  confessional  and  absolution,  imposing  penances, 
as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  repetition  of  an  oSence  once 
atoned  for  was  deemed  inexpiable,  wherefore  confession  was  usually 
deferred  to  an  advanced  period  in  life,  'n^en  the  sinner  settled  up 
accounts  with  his  conscience,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  making  hu 
will.  Priestly  absolution  was  received  instead  of  the  legal  punisl^ 
ment  of  oSences,  and  a  criminal,  when  arrested,  was  set  at  liberty, 
on  producing  the  certificate  of  his  confession. 

Nor  was  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  neglected.     It  was  amply 
•  PrewoU,  voL  L  63-4. 
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prorided  for  by  grants  of  lands,  and  by  the  devotioD  of  the  pnncu 
and  people.  The  surplus  beyond  what  was  needed  to  suppiirt 
the  establishment,  was  faithfully  distributed  among  the  poor.  Their 
religious  ceremonies  were  of  two  kinds,  one  evidently  Tezcucan 
in  its  origin,  the  other  the  bloody  ofispring  of  Aztec  superstition. 
The  first  consisted  of  light  and  cheerfiil  ceremonies,  in  which  both 
sexes  joined  in  songs,  and  dancing,  and  processions  of  women  and 
children  crowned  with  garlands,  bore  offerings  of  fruits  and  fragrant 
gums.     At  these  festivals,  the  only  sacrifices  known  were  of  animals. 

The  other  classes  of  religious  ceremonies  referred  to  were  human 
tacrifices,  which  were  commenced  by  the  Aztecs  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  conquest,  and  rapidly  increased  in  frequency 
and  number,  until  at  the  time  of  Cortes,  thousands  ot  victims  were 
dain  annually. 

"The  Mexican  temples,"  says  Prescott,  "  Teocallis,  houses  of 
God,  as  they  were  called,  were  very  numerous.  There  were  several 
handred  in  each  of  the  principal  cities,  some  of  them  doubtless  very 
humble  edifices.     They  were  solid  masses  of  earth  cased  with  brick. 
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or  stone,  and  in  their  fbrm  somewhat  resembled  the  pyramidal  struc- 
tures of  ancient  Egypt.  The  bases  of  many  of  them  were  more 
thar  a  hundred  feet  square,  and  they  towered  to  a  still  greater  height. 
They  were  distributed  into  four  or  five  stories,  each  of  smaller  dimen- 
Eions  than  that  below.  The  ascent  was  by  a  fli^t  of  steps,  at  an 
'j)gle  of  the  pyramid  on  the  outside.  This  led  to  a  sort  of  terrace, 
or  gallery,  at  the  base  of  the  second  story,  which  passed  quite  round 
the  building  to  another  flight  of  stairs,  commencing  also  at  the  same 
ang;le  as  the  preceding  and  directly  over  it,  and  leading  to  a  similar 
terrace,  so  that  one  had  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  temple  several  times 
before  reaching  the  summit,  Tn  some  instances  the  stairway  led  di- 
rectly up  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  building.  The  top 
was  a  broad  area  on  which  were  erected  one  or  two  towers,  forty  feet 
high,  the  sanctuaries,  in  which  stood  the  sacred  images  of  the  presiding 
deities.  Before  these  towers  stood  the  dreadful  stone  of  sacrifice, 
and  two  lofty  altars,  on  which  fires  were  kept  as  inextinguishable  as 
ihose  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  There  were  said  to  be  six  hundred 
■  of  these  altars  on  smaller  buildings  within  the  inclosure  of  the  great 
temple  of  Mexico,  which  with  those  on  the  sacred  edifices  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  shed  a  brilliant  illumination  over  its  streets,  through 
the  darkest  night.  *  *  •         •         •         •         • 

"  ONE  of  their  most  important  festivals  was 
that  in  honour  of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca,  whose 
rank  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  He  was  called  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  its  creator.  He  was 
depicted  as  a  handsome  man,  endowed  with 
perpetual  youth.  A  year  before  the  intended 
sacrifice,  a  captive  distinguished  for  his  personal 
'  beauty,  and  without  a  blemish  on  his  body,  was 
selected  to  represent  this  deity.  Certain  t^itors 
/  took  chaise  of  him,  and  instructed  him  how  to 
1,  from  perform  his  new  part  with  becoming  grace  and 
dignity.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  splendid  dress, 
regaled  with  incense,  and  with  a  profusion  of  sweet  scented  flowers, 
of  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  as  fond  as  their  descendant?  at 
the  present  day.  When  he  went  abroad,  he  was  attended  by  a  train 
of  the  royal  pages,  and,  as  he  halted  in  the  streets  (o  play  some  fa- 
vourite melody,  the  crowd  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  did 
him  homage,  as  the  representative  of  their  good  deity.  In  this  way 
he  led  an  easy  luxurious  life,  till  within  a  month  of  his  sacrifice. 
Four  beautiful  girls,  bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  goddesses, 
were  then  selected  to  share  the  honours  of  his  bed,  and  with  them  he 
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continued  to  live  in  idle  dalliance,  feasted  at  the  banquet!  of  &« 
principal  nobles,  who  paid  him  all  the  honoun  of  a  divinity. 

"At  length  the  fatal  day  of  sacrifice  arrived.  The  term  of  his 
abort-lived  glories  was  at  an  end.  He  was  stripped  of  his  gaud; 
apparel,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  fair  partners  of  his  revelries.  One  of 
the  royal  baiges  transported  him  across  the  lake  to  a  temple  which 
rose  on  its  marg;iD,  about  a  league  from  the  city.  Hither  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  capital  flocked,  to  witness  the  consummation  of  the 
ceremonies.  As  the  sad  procession  wound  up  the  sides  of  the  pyra- 
mid, the  unhappy  victim  ^rew  away  his  gay  chaplet  of  flowers,  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  musical  instruments  with  which  he  had  solaced  the 
hours  of  captivity.  On  the  summit  he  was  received  by  six  priests, 
whose  long  and  matted  locks  flowed  disorderly  over  Iheir  sable 
robes,  covered  with  hieroglyphical  scrolls  of  mystic  import.  They 
led  him  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  a  huge  block  of  jasper,  with  its  upper 
mirface  somewhat  convex.  On  this  the  prisoner  was  stretched.  Five 
priests  secured  his  bead  and  his  limbs ;  while  the  sixth  clad  in  a 
scarlet  mantle,  emblematic  of  his  bloody  office-,  dexterously  opened 
the  breast  of  the  wretched  victim  with  a  sharp  ra^or  of  ttztli, — a 
volcanic  substance,  hard  as  flint, — and  inserting  his  hand  in  the 
wound,  tore  out  the  palpitating  heart.  The  minister  of  death,  first 
faoldincf  this  up  towards  the  sun,  an  object  of  worship  throughou"^ 
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Anahuac,  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  vas 
deroted,  while  the  multitudes  below  prostrated  themaetves  in  hupible 
adoration.  The  tragic  story  of  this  prisoner  was  expounded  hj  the 
priests  as  the  type  of  human  destiny,  which  brilliant  in  its  com- 
mencement, too  often  closes  in  sorrow  and  disaster."* 

This  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  human  sacrifice.  Another,  which 
las  been  termed  the  gladiatorial  sacrifice,  was  conducted  in  this  man- 
ner. The  victim,  being  chained  by  one  foot,  was  compelled  to 
fight  a  succession  of  champions.  If  he  vanquished  them  aU,  he 
escaped.     If  be  failed,  his  life,  of  course,  paid  the  forfeit. 

The  Aztecs  were  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  but  they  confined  themselves  principally  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  figurative  or  picture  writing.  Had  their  empire  continued  long 
in  existence,  they  would  probably  have  followed  the  course  of  die 
Egyptians,  and  used  the  system  known  by  the  term  phonetic,  in  which 
signs  are  made  to  represent  sounds.  The  conquest  of  their  empire 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  alphabetical  system  of  the  Spaniards. 
However  clumsy  their  system  was,  it  sufficed  for  recording  their 

*  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  t.  pp.  7S-T?. 
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laws,  domestic  regulations,  public  decrees,  mythology,  calcjdan, 
rituals,  and  historical  annals.  Their  system  of  chronology  was  so 
good  that  they  could  speciiy  with  accuracy  the  dates  of  the  most 
important  events  in  their  history.  In  order  to  estimate  aright  the 
literature  of  the  people,  the  picture  writing  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  traditions  of  the  priests  who  tau^t  it,  and  to 
which  it  was  only  auxiliary.  These  manuscripts  were  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  aloe  chiefly,  but  cotton  cloth,  prepared  skins,  and  a 
composition  of  silk  and  gum  were  made  to  answer  the  purpose. 
They  were  sometimes  made  into  rolls,  but  most  frequendy  folded  up, 
like  a  folding  screen,  into  volumes,  the  pages  of  which  might  be  re- 
ferred to  and  read  separately.  Unfortunately  the  Spaniards  locked 
upon  these  manuscripts  as  magic  scrolls,  and  destroyed  them  as  the 
symbols  of  superstition.  Don  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  the  first  arcb- 
bi^op  of  Mexico,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  national  archives  in  Tezcuco,  a  "  mountain  heap" 
of  these  works,  and  reduced  them  all  to  ashes.  The  Spanish  sol- 
diers vied  with  each  other  in  imitating  this  example,  and  the  sur- 
viving memorials  of  Mexican  civilization  are  extremely  rare,  and 
Mattered  over  the  world,  excepting  in  Spain,  where  there  are  none. 
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Their  system  of  arithtnetica]  notation  was  very  simple,  yet,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any  other  arrangement  in  use 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  cyphers.  "  The  whole  eastern 
world,  "to  use  the  words  of  Niebuhr,  "  has  followed  the  moon  in  its 
calendar,  the  free  scientific  divisions  of  a  large  portion  of  time  is 
peculiar  to  the  west."  Such  a  division  was  that  employed  in  the 
Mexican  calendar,  which  so  exactly  adjusted  civil  to  solar  time,  that 
five  centuries  would  elapse,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott's  showing, 
before  there  would  be  the  loss  of  a  single  day.  "  Such,"  he  adds, 
"was  the  astonishing  precision  displayed  by  the  Aztecs,  or  perhaps 
by  their  more  polished  Toltec  predecessors,  in  these  computations 
so  difficult  as  to  have  baffled,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Christendom."*  Besides  the  solar 
calendar,  the  priests  constructed  another  for  themselves,  not  less  in- 
genious, which  they  used  in  the  arrangement  of  their  festivals,  and  in 
their  astrological  and  astronomical  pursuits.  Of  their  proficiency  in 
these  studies  we  know  little  more  than  that  they  knew  the  causes  of 
eclipses,  and  were  able  to  settle  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  periods  of 
the  solstices,  and  of-  the  equinoxes,  and  that  of  t^e  transit  of  the  sun 
across  the  zenith  of  Mexico,  with  precision. f 

THE  Mexicans  paid  much  attention  to  agri- 
culture and  botany,  and  their  collections  pro- 
bably suggested  the  formation  of  the  gardens 
of  plants  which  began  to  appear  in  Europe 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  mine- 
ral kingdom  also  excited  their  attention,  and 
they  worked  mines  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill.  Iron,  however,  was  unkno to  to  them, 
and  their  tools  were  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin 
and  copper,  and  of  a  mineral  substance  called 
^"'"""  Uztti.     With  implements  of  this  latter  material 

they  wrought  the  stones  employed  in  constructing  their  jiublic 
trorks  and  dwellings,  and  the  sculptures  so  frequently  dug  up  in 
Mexico.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  great  calendar 
stone  dug  up  in  1790,  and  now  walled  against  the  base  of  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  where  it  passes  by  the  name  of 
Montezuma's  watch.  It  is  eleven  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  figures  are  raised  seven  and  a  half  inches  above  the  broken 
square  of  rock  out  of  which  the  whole  was  originally  carved. 
It  is  computed  to  have  weighed  nearly  fifty  tons.     They  had  carried 

■  PreKott,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

1  Humbolilti   Gallatin,  in  the  flnt  Toluoie  of  the  Philo*a[ducal  TiumdioD  of  Ani» 
nean  Ethnological  8ode^. 
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to  great  perfectioa  the  art  of  -working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  were 
well  skilled  in  other  mechanical  arts.  Every  fifth  day  fairs  were 
held  in  the  market-places  of  the  principal  cities,  where  the  people 
from  the  Dcighbooriiood  met  to  sell  and  buy.  They  traded  partly  by 
barter  and  partly  by  means  of  a  rude  but  regulated  currency.  Trade 
was  greatly  respected  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  the  mechanical 
arts  were  held  in  esteem,  and,  as  there  were  no  castes,  the  nobles 
were  expected  to  have  a  useful  calling  as  well  as  the  lowly  bom. 
The  merchants  who  went  trading  into  other  countries,  went  with 
la^  bodies  of  servants  well  armed,  and  they  acted  as  spies  for  the 
goremment,  and  any  indignity  offered  them  would  easily  furnish  a 
pretext  to  the  Aztec  rulers  for  a  war,  when  the  stock  of  victims  for 
sacrifice  was  low.  In  their  domestic  life,  women  mingled  unre- 
servedly among  the  men  in  social  festivities  and  entertainments,  and 
were  always  tenderly  treated.  They  were  somewhat  fastidious  in 
their  cooking,  and  when  the  body  of  a  sacrificed  victim  was  given 
to  the  warrior  who  had  captured  him,  to  be  eaten,  the  repast  was 
served  up  with  many  beverages  and  viands  of  delicacy,  and  the 
feast  was  conducted  with  all  the  decorum  of  civilized  life. 
Such  was  the  strangely  compounded  character  of  the  people  whose 
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ums  were  to  be  vainly  dashed  against  the  mail-clad  adventurers 
under  Cortes,  who  now  came  to  overturn  theirwholesocial^stem^ 
and  replace  it  with  another,  which,  though  it  was  almost  equalljr 
eniahing  from  the  weight  of  its  own  superstition  on  one  hand,  sdl) 
held  to  the  Bible  on  the  other,  the  sublime  truths  of  which,  the  leigD 
of  fanaticism  ended,  could  not  fail  to  expel  the  many  forms  of  «vU 
which  had  infested  the  fair  plain  of  Anahuac. 


[nt«ioT  at  m  modam  Mexkam  boM*. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AtfCIEMT   HDNDMENTS   OF  ItEXIOO. 


pEFORE  proceeding  to  our  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Cortes,  we  will  no- 
'■  tice  some  of  the  remarkable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity with  which  this  country  abounds.  Our 
,  limits  are  narrow,  and  our  notice  of  these 
remains  must  necessarily  be  slight  and  gene- 
ral ;  but  the  ancient  ruins  present  altogether 
too  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the 
country  to  be  passed  over  in  any  account  of 
it,  however  summary. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Mexico  is  a  country  of  which 
comparative  little  is  known.  The  jealous  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
-endered  its  geography  and  history  almost  a  sealed  book,  during 
theii  domination;  and  perpetual  disturbances,  since  the  revolution, 
have  rendered  explorations,  by  foreign  travellers,  almost  impracti- 
•■able.      Until  Baron  Humboldt  visited  the  country  very  little  was 
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known  of  the  antiquities  which  are  so  numerous  in  Mexico  proper, 
while  the  wonderful  treasures  of  art,  which  lie  mouldering  in  Central 
America  and  Yucatan,  were  not  fully  revealed  to  us  until  our  owr 
countrymen,  Stephens  and  Norman,  explored,  delineated,  and  de* 
scribed  them. 

These  remains,  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  Mexioo  proper,  9re  ge- 
nerally referred  to  a  people  more  ancient  than  any  of  those  which  an 
known  even  to  the  earliest  historians  of  Anahuac.  They  cannot  be 
the  work  of  the  Aztecs,  who  founded  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1325^ 
nor  is  there  much  better  ground  for  referring  their  origin  to  the  earlier 
visiters  from  the  north,  the  Acolhuans,  Chichemecs,  Toltecs,  or  their 
predecessors,  the  Ulmecs.  They  are  apparently  the  work  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  existence  is  not  recorded  in  any  history,  the  cotemporaries, 
perhaps,  of  those  giant  architects,  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  the 
founders  of  those  massy  monuments  which  astonish  the  traveller  in 
Memphis  and  Thebes. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  Aztec  chroniclers  give  a  circumstantial  account ;  but 
iheir  date  of  its  origin  is  at  that  remote  period  when  the  Mexicans,  like 
the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  all  other  ancient  nations,  had  their  gods 
dwelling  among  them,  the  mythological  age,  fruitful  in  marvels  of 
eveiy  kind.  The  great  temple  of  Mexico,  already  noticed,  was  com- 
paratively modem.  Its  existence  began  with  the  priests  of  the  bloody 
religion  of  the  Aztecs,  and  ended  with  their  empire. 

For  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  ruins  in  Mexioo 
proper,  which  we  subjoin,  we  are  indebted  to  the  lively  and  enter- 
taining work  of  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  entitled,  "Mexi- 
oo, As  it  Was  and  As  it  Is.'^  The  following  is  extracted  from  his 
description  of  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid  of  Xochicalco. 

"  AT  the  distance  of  six  leagues  from  the  city 

of  Cuemavaca  lies  a  cerro^  three  hundred  feet 

in  height,  which,  with  the  ruins  that  crowr  it, 

is  known  by  the  name  of  Xochicalco,  or  the 

"  Hill  of  Flowers."  The  base  of  this  eminence 

is  surrounded  by  the  very  distinct  remains  of  a 

deep  and  wide  ditch ;  its  summit  is  attained  by 

five  spiral  terraces ;  the  walls  that  support  them 

i:;£C^St^  are  built  of  stone,  joined  by  cement,  and  are 

Ancient  Mexican,  from    still  quite  perfect ;  and  at  regular  distances,  as 

the  Monamanti.        .^  ^^  buttress  these  terraces,  there  are  remains 

of  bulwarks  shaped  like  the  bastions  of  a  fortification.     The  summit 

at  the  hill  is  a  wide  esplanade,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  are  still 

perceptible   three  truncated  cones,  resembling    the   twnwli  'cumi 
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Ruiiu  of  Xochicalco. 


imong  many  similar  rains  in  Mexico.  On  the  other  sides  there  arc 
alfio  large  heaps  of  loose  stones  of  irregular  shape,  which  seem  to  hav* 
formed  portions  of  similar  mouads  or  lumali,  or,  perhaps,  parts  of 
fortifications  in  connection  with  the  wall  that  is  alleged  by  the  old 
writers  to  have  surrounded  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  but  of  which  I 
could  discern  no  traces. 

"  The  stones  forming  parts  of  the  conical  remains,  have  evidendy 
been  shaped  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  are  often  found  covered  with 
an  exterior  coat  of  mortar,  specimens  of  which  I  took  away  with 
me,  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  laid  on  centuries  ago. 

"  Near  the  base  of  the  last  terrace,  on  which  the  pyramid  rises, 
Oie  esplanade  is  covered  witb  trees  and  tangled  vines,  but  the  body 
of  the  platform  is  cultivated  as  a  corn-field.  We  found  the  Indian 
owner  at  work  in  it,  and  were  supplied  by  him  with  the  long-desired 
comfort  of  a  gourd  of  water.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  way  to  the 
summit  of  the  terrace  through  the  thick  brambles ;  and  rearing  out 
horses  up  the  crambling  stones  of  the  wall,  we  stood  before  the  rains 
of  this  interesting  pyramid,  the  remains  of  which,  left  by  the  neig^ 
bouring  planters  after  they  had  borne  away  enou^  to  build  the  vMs 
of  their  haciendas,  now  lie  buried  in  a  grove  of  palmettoes,  bananas^ 
and  forest-trees,  apparently  the  growth  of  many  hundred  years 

"  Indeed,  this  pyramid  seems  to  have  been  (like  the  Foram  dod 
Colliseum  at  Rome,)  the  quarry  for  all  the  builders  in  the  vicini^ 
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and  Alzate,  who  visited  it  as  far  back  as  1777,  relates,  that  not  mort 
than  twenty  years  before^  the  Jive  terraces  of  which  it  consisted^  were 
$tiU  perfect;  and  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  upper  platform  there 
had  been  a  magnificent  throne  carved  from  porphyiy,  and  covered 
with  hierogljrphics  of  the  most  graceful  sculpture.  Soon  after  this 
period,  however,  the  work  of  destruction  was  begun  by  a  certain 
Elstrada,  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  couple  of  years  since  one  of  the 
wealthiest  planters  of  the  neighbourhood  ended  the  line  of  spoilers 
by  carrying  off  enormous  loads  of  the  squared  and  sculptured  mate- 
rials, to  build  a  tank  in  a  barranca  to  bathe  his  cattle !  All  that  now 
remains  of  the  five  stories,  terraces,  or  bodies  of  the  pyramid,  are 
portions  of  the  firsts  the  whole  of  which  is  of  dressed  porphyritic 
rock,  covered  with  singular  figures  and  hieroglyphics  executed  in  a 
skilful  manner.  The  engraving  on  page  50  presents  a  general  view 
of  the  ruins  as  seen  from  the  westward. 

^<  The  basement  is  a  rectangular  building,  and  its  dimensions  on 
the  northern  front,  measured  above  the  plinth,  are  sixty-four  feet  in 
length,  by  fifty-eight  in  depth  on  the  western  front.  The  height  be- 
tween the  plinth  and  fneze  is  nearly  ten  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the 
frieze  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  of  the  cornice  one  foot  and  five 
inches.  I  placed  my  compass  on  the  wall,  and  found  the  lines  of 
the  edifice  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  cardinal  points." 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid  of  Teotihuacan,  Mr.  Mayer  gives  the 
following  account : 

'^  On  leaving  the  town  our  road  lay  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
tnrough  a  number  of  picturesque  villages  buried  in  foliage,  and  fenced 
with  the  organ  cactus^  lifting  its  tall  pillar-like  stems  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  country  was  rolling,  and  we 
passed  over  several  elevations  and  a  stream  or  two  before  we  turned 
suddenly  to  the  right,  and  saw  the  village  of  St.  Juan  with  an  exten- 
nve  level  beyond  it,  bordered  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  except 
toward  the  east,  where  a  deep  depression  in  the  chain  leads  into  the 
plains  of  Otumba.  In  the  centre  of  this  level  are  the  pyramids  of 
Teotihuacan,  and  the  opposite  engraving  will  give  you  an  accurate 
idea  of  their  position  and  present  appearance  from  this  point, 

**  After  we  passed  through  the  vUlage,  the  high  road  was  soon  lost 
among  paths  leading  between  the  walled  fields  of  Indian  farmers. 
At  short  distances,  as  we  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  pyramids, 
I  observed  evident  traces  of  a  well-made  ancient  road,  covered  with 
leveral  inches  of  a  close  and  hard  cement,  which,  in  turn,  was  often 
overlaid  with  a  foot  or  two  of  soil.  We  crossed  the  plain,  and,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Tonatkth  Ytzagual^  or, 
*^  House  of  the  Sun,"  the  base  line  of  which  is  six  hundred  and 
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eigntv-two  feet,  and  the  peipendicular  height,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one.* 

*^  There  is  no  other  description  of  these  monuments  to  be  given 
fhan  by  saying  that  they  are  pyramidsy  three  stories  or  stages  of  which 
are  yet  distincty  visible.  The  whole  of  their  exteriors  is  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  nopals  or  prickly  pears ;  and,  in  many  places,  I 
discoTered  the  remains  of  the  coating  of  cement  with  which  they 
were  encrusted  in  the  days  of  their  perfection.  A  short  distance 
north- westwardly  from  the  '  House  of  the  Sun,'  is  the  Metzli  Ylzth 
gualy  or  '  House  of  the  Moon,'  with  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four.  feet.  On  the  level  summits  of  both  of  these,  there  were 
erected,  no  doubt,  the  shrines  of  the  gods  and  the  places  of  sacrifice, 

^^  I  ascended,  clambering  among  the  bushes  and  loose  stones  with 
uncertain  footing,  to  the  top  of  the  ^  House  of  the  Sun.'  The  view 
from  it  was  exceedingly  picturesque  over  the  cultivated  fields  to  the 
east  and  south.  Immediately  to  the  south  were  a  number  of  mound- 
like clusters,  running  toward  a  number  of  elevations  arranged  in  a 
square,  beyond  the  streamlet  of  Teotihuacanj  and  bordering  the  road 
that  leads  to  Otumba.  On  the  western  front  there  were  also  five  oi 
six  tumuli  extending  toward  a  long  line  of  similar  mounds,  running 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  'House  of  the  Moon.'  These  lines 
were  quite  distinct,  and  the  whole  plain  was  more  or  less  covered 
with  heaps  of  stones.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  at  one  time  they 
all  formed  the  sepulchres  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  empire, 
and  constituted  the  Micoatlj  or  '  Path  of  the  Dead' — a  name  which 
they  bore  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  country.  It  was  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs." 

Mr.  Mayer's  account  of  the  aqueduct  of  Tezcosingo,  is  very  inter- 
esting   He  says : 

<<  Directly  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  we  rested,  there 
was  an  extensive  Indian  remain.  By  an  able  system  of  engineering, 
the  water  had  been  brought  by  the  ancients  from  the  eastern  sierra, 
for  a  distance,  probably,  of  three  leagues,  by  conduits  across  barrai^ 
cas  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hill ;  and  the  ruin  below  us  was  that 
of  one  of  these  aqueducts,  across  a  ravine  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
elevation. 

"  You  will  find  a  view  of  this  work  in  the  opposite  picture.  TTie 
base  of  the  two  conduit  pipes  is  raised  to  the  required  level  on  stones 
and  masonry,  and  the  canals  for  the  water  are  made  of  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  cement,  of  mortar  and  fragments  of  pounded  brick.  Al- 
though, of  course,  long  siLce  abandoned,  it  is,  in  many  places,  aa 

•  Olennie. 
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perfect  as  on  the  day  of  its  compledoD ;  and  perhaps  as  good  a  work, 
for  all  the  necessaiy  purposes,  as  could  be  formed  at  the  present  day 
by  the  most  expert  engineers. 

*'  The  view  over  the  railey,  to  the  north,  towards  the  pyramids  of 
Teotihuacan,  and  across  the  lake  to  Mexico,  was  uninterrupted ;  and 
the  city  (beyond  the  waters,  surrounded  by  a  mirage  on  the  distant 
plain)  seemed  placed  again,  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lake. 

**  After  we  had  finished  our  meal,  we  gave  a  small  compensatioa  to 
the  Indian,  and  resumed  our  route  toward  Tezco^go.  "Die  road,  for 
a  long  distance,  lay  over  an  extensive  table-land,  with  a  deep  valley 
north  and  soudi,  filled  on  both  sides  with  haciendas,  villages,  and 
plantations.  We  crossed  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain,  and  descended 
half  way  a  second  ravine,  near  the  eighth  of  a  mile  in  extent,  until 
we  struck  the  level  of  another  ancient  aqueduct,  tfaat  led  the  waters 
directlyto  the  hill  of  Tezcosingo.  This  elevation  was  broader,  firmer, 
and  even  in  better  preservation,  than  the  first.  It  may  be  crossed  on 
horseback — three  abreast. 

"  As  soon  as  we  struck  the  celebrated  hill,  we  began  ascending 
rapidly,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  cattle-path,  among  gigantic  cadi, 
whose  thorns  tore  our  skins  as  we  brushed  by  them.  Over  the  whole 
surface,  there  were  remains  of  a  spiral  road  cut  fiom  the  living  rock, 
strewn  with  Augments  of  pottery,  Indian  arrows,  and  broken  sacri- 
ficial knives ;  while,  occasionally,  we  passed  over  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  winding  round  the  hill.  The  eminence  seems  to  have  been 
converted,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  (a  distance  of  pertiaps  five 
hundred  feet,)  into  a  pile  of  those  terraced  gardens,  so  much  admired 
by  every  tourist  who  falls  into  raptures  among  the  romantic  groves  of 
bola  Bella. 

UR  horses  seemed  to  be  better  ao- 
customed  to  the  dangerous  clamber- 
ing among  these  steeps,  than  our- 
selves, and  we  therefore  continued 
iaddles  until  we  reached  a  point  about 
,  HAy  feet  below  the  summit,  where,  in  a  due 
northerly  direction,  the  rock  had  been  cut  inU) 
)   IMM^VfS^       ^^^^  along  a  recess  leading  to  a  perpendicular 

finW^^«»lfla  wall,  whici  is  said  to  have  been  covered,  until 
recently,  with  a  Toltec  calendar.  When  the 
Indians  found  that  a  place  otherwise  so  unattractive,  was  visited  by 
fbreigners,  they  immediately  imagined  their  ancestors  had  concealed 
treasures  behind  the  stone ;  as  they  supposed  that  gold,  and  not 
■ere  curiosity,  could  have  lured  strangers  from  a  distance  to  so  un- 
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sightly  a  spot.  They  consequently  destroyed  the  carved  rock  in  ordei 
to  penetrate  the  hill,  and  there  is  now  not  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
sculpture  remaining.  In  the  hole  burrowed  by  the  treasure-finders, 
we  discovered  a  number  of  Indians,  of  both  sexes,  sheltering  them- 
selves from  the  rain ;  and  as  they  had  a  supply  of  nopals^  (with  which 
the  surrounding  rocks  are  covered,)  we  were  not  lot^  to  dismount, 
and,  forgetting  our  indignation  for  the  moment,  crai^Ied  into  their 
cavern  to  enjoy  the  luscious  fruit. 

"  A  few  steps  upward  led  us  to  the  summit  of  Tezcosmgo.  I  found 
there  no  remains  of  a  temple  or  edifice  ;  but  as  the  hill  is  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  dedicated  to  the  bloody  rites  of  Indian  worship, 
modem  piety  has  thought  proper  to  purify  the  spot  by  the  erection  of  a 
cross.  And  never  was  one  built  on  a  more  majestic  and  commanding 
site.  From  its  foot  the  entire  valley,  lake,  Tezcuco,  Mexico,  and  lakes 
far  to  the  north,  were  distinctly  visible,  and  the  beauty  of  the  panorama 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  sudden  clearing  of  the  skies,  and  an 
outburst  of  the  setting  sun." 

The  ruins  of  Quemada,  lying  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  Zacatecas,  are  very  extensive,  and  must  be  referred  to 
a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  view  of  a  portion  of  them, 
which  we  give,  embraces  the  court-yard  of  a  temple,  as  drawn  by 
M.  Nebel.  Captain  Lyon,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  describes  them  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  We  set  out,*'  says  he,  "  on  our  expedition  to  the  Cerro  de  los 
Edificios,  under  the  guidance  of  an  old  rancheio,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  and  steep  rock  on  which  the  buildings  are 
situated.  Here  we  perceived  two  ruined  heaps  of  stones,  flanking 
the  entrance  to  a  causeway  ninety-three  feet  broad,  commencing  at 
four  hundred  feet  from  the  cliff. 

"  A  space  of  about  six  acres  has  been  inclosed  by  a  broad  wall, 
of  which  the  foundations  are  still  visible,  running  first  to  the  south 
and  afterward  to  the  east.  Ofif  its  south-western  angle  stands  a  high 
mass  of  stones,  which  flanks  the  causeway.  In  outward  appearance 
it  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  stones  piled 
against  it  either  by  design  or  by  its  own  ruin ;  but  on  closer  exami- 
nation its  figure  could  be  traced  by  the  reraains  of  solid  walls,  to 
have  been  a  square  of  thirty-one  feet  by  the  same  height :  the  heap 
immediately  opposite  is  lower  and  more  scattered,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility formerly  resembled  it.  Hence  tiie  grand  causeway  runs  to  the 
nordi-east  until  it  reaches  the  ascent  of  the  clifif,  which,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  about  four  hundred  yaids  distant.  Here  again 
are  found  two  masses  of  ruins,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  same 
oonstruction  as  that  before  described ;   and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
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Jiefle  two  towers  guarded  the  inner  entrance  to  the  citadel.  In  the 
centre  of  tiie  causeway,  which  is  raised  about  a  foot,  and  has  its 
nm^  pavement  uninjured,  is  a  large  heap  of  stones,  as  if  the  remains 
cf  some  altr?;  round  which  we  could  trace,  notwithstanding  the 
accumulation  of  earth  and  vegetation,  a  paved  border  of  flat  slabs 
tnranged  in  the  figure  of  a  six-rayed  star. 

"  We  did  not  enter  the  city  by  the  principal  road,  but  led  our 
horses,  with  some  difficulty,  up  the  steep  mass  formed  by  the  ruins  of 
1  defensive  wall,  inclosing  a  quadrangle  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
by  two  hundred,  which,  to  the  east,  is  still  sheltered  by  a  strong  wall 
of  unhewn  stones,  eight  feet  in  thickness  and  eighteen  in  height.  A 
raised  terrace,  of  twenty  feet  in  width,  passes  round  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  this  space,  and  on  its  south-east  comer  is  yet  standing 
a  round  pillar  of  rough  stones,  of  the  same  hei^t  as  the  wall,  and 
nineteen  feet  in  circumference. 

*<  There  appear  to  have  been  five  other  pillars  on  the  east,  and  four 
on  the  northern  terrace ;  and  as  the  view  of  the  plain  which  lies  to 
the  south  and  west  is  hence  very  extensive,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  square  has  always  been  open  in  these  directions.  Adjoining 
to  this,  we  entered  by  the  eastern  side  to  another  quadrangle,  entirely 
surrounded  by  perfect  walls  of  the  same  height  and  thickness  as  the 
former  one,  and  measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven.  In  this  were  yet  standing  fourteen  very 
well-constructed  pillars,  of  equal  dimensions  with  that  in  the  adjoin* 
mg  inclosure,  and  arranged,  four  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  of 
the  quadrangle,  firom  which  on  every  side  they  separated  a  space  of 
twenty-three  feet  in  "^dth :  probably  the  pavement  of  a  portico  of 
which  they  once  supported  the  roof.  In  their  construction,  as  weD 
as  that  of  all  the  wdls  which  we  saw,  a  common  clay  having  straw 
mixed  with  it  has  been  used,  and  is  yet  visible  in  those  places  which 
are  sheltered  firom  the  rains.  Rich  grass  was  growing  in  the  spacious 
courts  where  Aztec  monarchs  may  once  have  feasted ;  and  our  cattle 
were  so  delisted  with  it  that  we  left  them  to  graze  while  we  walked 
about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  northward,  over  a  very  wide  para- 
pet, and  reached  a  perfect,  square,  flat-topped  pyramid  of  large 
unhewn  stones.  It  was  standing  unattached  to  any  other  buildingSi 
at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  brow  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  abruptly 
behind  it.  On  the  eastern  face  is  a  platform  of  twenty-eight  feet  in 
width,  heed  by  a  parapet  wall  of  fifteen  feet,  and  firom  the  base  of 
this  extends  a  second  platform  with  a  parapet  like  the  former,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  These  form  the  outer  defensive 
Mrndary  of  the  mountain,  which  firom  its  figure  has  materially 
bvoured  their  construction.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
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this  eastern  face  must  have  been  of  great  importance.  A  slightlj 
raised  and  paved  causewa;?  of  about  twenty-five  feet  descends  across 
the  valley,  in  the  directior  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  being  continued 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  stream  which  flows  through  it,  can  be 
traced  up  the  mountains  at  two  miles'  distance,  until  it  terminates  at 
the  base  of  an  immense  stone  edifice,  which  probably  may  also  have 
been  a  pyramid.  Although  a  stream  (Rio  del  Partido)  .runs  mean* 
Jering  through  the  plain  firom  the  northward,  about  midway  between 
the  two  elevated  buildings,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  cause* 
way  should  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  to 
the  city,  which  is  far  more  easy  of  access  in  many  other  directions 
much  nearer  to  the  river,  but  must  have  been  constructed  for  imports 
ant  purposes  between  the  two  places  in  question ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  it  once  formed  the  street  between  the  frail  nuts  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants.  The  base  of  the  large  pyramid  measured  fif^ 
feet,  and  I  ascertained,  by  ascending  with  a  line,  that  its  height  was 
precisely  the  same.  Its  flat  top  was  covered  with  earth  and  a  little 
vegetation ;  and  our  guide  asserted,  although  he  knew  not  whence 
he  received  the  information,  that  it  was  once  surmounted  by  a  statue. 
Off  the  south-east  comer  of  this  building,  and  at  about  fifteen  yards 
distant,  is  to  be  seen  the  edge  of  a  circle  of  stones  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  inclosing,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  on  scraping  away  the 
soil,  a  bowl-shaped  pit,  in  which  the  action  of  fire  was  plainly  ob- 
servable; and  the  earth,  from  which  we  picked  some  pieces  of 
pottery,  was  evidently  darkened  by  an  admixture  of  soot  or  ashes. 
At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  south-west  of  the  large  pyramid, 
is  a  small  one,  twelve  feet  square,  and  much  injured.  This  is  situ- 
ated on  somewhat  higher  ground,  in  the  steep  part  of  the  ascent  to 
the  mountain's  brow.  On  its  eastern  face,  which  is  toward  the  de- 
clivity, the  height  is  eighteen  feet;  and  apparently  there  have  been 
steps  by  which  to  descend  to  a  quadrangular  space,  having  a  broad 
terrace  round  it,  and  extending  east  one  hundred  feet  by  a  width  of 
fifty.  In  the  centre  of  this  inclosure  is  another  bowl-shaped  pit, 
somewhat  wider  than  the  first.  Hence  we  began  our  ascent  to  the 
upper  works,  over  a  well-buttressed  yet  mined  wall,  built,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  so  as  to  derive  advantage  from  the  natural  abruptness  of 
the  rock.  Its  height  on  the  steepest  side  is  twenty-one  feet,  and  the 
width  on  the  summit,  which  is  level,  with  an  extensive  platform,  is 
the  same.  This  is  a  double  wall,  one  of  ten  feet  having  been  first 
constmcted  and  then  covered  with  a  very  smooth  kind  of  cement, 
after  which  the  second  has  been  built  against  it.  The  platform 
(which  faces  to  the  south,  and  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  considered 
as  a  ledge  from  the  cliff,)  is  eighty-nine  feet  by  seventy-two ;  and  on 
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AS  northern  centre  stand  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  havingwithia 
it  an  open  space  of  ten  feet  by  eig^t,  and  of  the  same  depth.  In 
the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  is  to  be  seen  a  mound  of  stones  eight 
feet  high.  A  little  farther  on,  we  entered  by  a  broad  opening  be- 
tween two  perfect  and  massive  walls,  to  a  square  of  one  hundred  and 
3lty  feet  This  space  was  surrounded  on  the  south,  east,  and  west, 
by  an  elerated  terrace  of  three  feet  by  twelve  in  breadth,  having  in 
tfie  centre  of  each  side  steps,  by  which  to  descend  to  the  square. 
Each  terrace  was  backed  by  a  wall  of  twenty  feet  by  eight  or  nine. 
From  the  south  are  two  broad  entrances,  and  on  the  east  is  one  of 
diirty  feet,  communicating  with  a  perfect  inclosed  square  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  while  on  the  west  is  one  small  opening,  leading  to  an 
artificial  cave  or  dungeon,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak. 

"  To  the  north,  the  square  is  bounded  by  the  steep  mountain,  and 
in  the  centre  of  that  side  stands  a  pyramid  with  several  ledges,  or 
stages,  which  in  many  places  are  quite  perfect.  It  is  flat-topped,  has 
four  sides,  and  measures  at  the  base  thirty-eight  by  thirty-five  feet, 
while  in  height  it  is  nineteen.  Immediately  behind  this,  and  on  all 
Otat  portion  of  the  hill  which  presents  itself  to  the  square,  are  nume- 
rous tiers  of  seats,  either  broken  in  the  rock  or  built  of  rough  stones 
In  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  due  south  of  the  pyramid,  is  a  smal 
quadrangular  building,  seven  feet  by  five  in  height.  The  summit  is 
imperfect,  but  it  has  unquestionably  been  an  altar;  and  from  the 
whole  character  of  the  space  in  which  it  stands,  the  peculiar  form  of 
tfie  pyramid,  the  surrounding  terrace,  and  the  seats  or  steps  on  the 
mountain,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  has  been  the  grand  Hall 
of  Sacrifice  or  Assembly,  or  perhaps  both. 

ASSING  to  the  westward,  we  next  saw  some 
narrow  inclosed  places,  apparently  portions 
of  an  aqueduct  leading  from  some  tanks  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  and  then  were 
■  shown  the  moutb  of  the  cave,  or  subterraneous 
I  passage,  of  which  so  many  superstitious  sto- 
'  ries  are  yet  told  and  beheved.  One  of  the 
principai  objects  of  our  expedition  had  been  to  enter  this  mysterious 
place,  which  none  of  the  natives  had  ever  ventured  to  do,  and  we 
came  provided  with  torches  for  the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  how 
ever,  the  mouth  had  very  recently  fallen,  in,  and  we  could  merely  see 
Hat  it  was  a  narrow,  well-built  entrance,  bearing,  in  many  places,  the 
remains  of  good  smooth  plastering.  A  large  beam  of  cedar  once  sup- 
ported the  roof,  but  its  removal  by  the  country  people  had  caused  the 
dibpidation  which  we  now  observed.  Mr.  Tindal,  in  knocking  out 
«ome  pieces  of  regularly  burnt  brick,  soon  brought  a  ruin  upon  hu 
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head^  but  escaped  without  injury;  and  his  accident  caused  a  thick 
cloud  of  yellow  dust  to  fall,  which  on  issuing  from  the  cave  assumed 
a  bright  appearance  under  the  fiill  glare  of  the  sun ; — an  effect  not 
lost  upon  the  natives,  who  became  more  than  ever  pervaded  that  an 
Immense  treasure  lay  hidden  in  this  mysterious  place.  The  general 
opinion  of  those  who  remember  the  excavation  is,  that  it  was  veiy 
deep ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  there  is  a  probability  of  its 
having  been  a  place  of  confinement  for  victims.  Its  vicinity  to  the 
great  hall,  in  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sanguinary  rites 
of  the  Mexicans  were  once  held,  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  this 
supposition;  but  there  is  another  equally  forcible — its  immediate 
proximity  to  a  cliff  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  victims  may  have  been  precipitated,  as  was  the  custom 
at  the  inhuman  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs^*  A  road  or  causeway,  to  be 
noticed  in  another  place,  terminates  at  the  foot  of  this  precipice,  ex- 
actly beneath  the  cave  and  overhan^ng  rock ;  and  conjecture  can 
form  no  other  idea  of  its  intended  utility,  unless  as  being  in  some 
manner  connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  dungeon. 

^<  Hence  we  ascend  to  a  variety  of  buildi9gs,  all  constructed  with 
the  same  regard  to  strength,  and  inclosing  spaces  on  far  too  large  r 
scale  for  the  abode  of  common  people.  On  the  extreme  ridge  of  the 
mountain  were  several  tolerably  perfect  tanks. 

^^  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  this  extraordinary  place,  I  saw  some 
other  buildings,  which  had  at  first  escaped  my  notice.  These  were 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  terminating  the  ridge,  at  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  the  citadel. 

^^  The  first  is  a  building  originally  eighteen  feet  square,  but  having 
the  addition  of  sloping  walls  to  give  it  a  pyramidal  form.  It  is  flat- 
topped,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  southern  face  there  have  been  steps 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  summit.  The  second  is  a  square  altar,  its 
height  and  base  being  each  about  sixteen  feet.  These  buildings  are 
surrounded  at  no  great  distance  by  a  strong  wall ;  and  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  northward,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  precipice  to  con- 
struct another  wall  of  twelve  feet  in  width  upon  its  brink.  On  a  small 
flat  space  between  this  and  the  pyramid,  are  the  remains  of  an  open 
square  edifice,  to  the  southward  of  which  are  two  long  mounds  of 
stone,  each  extending  about  thirty  feet ;  and  to  the  north-east  is  another 
ruin,  having  large  steps  up  its  side.  I  should  conceive  the  highest 
wall  of  the  citadel  to  be  three  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the 
Dbre  rock  surmounts  it  by  about  thirty  feet  more. 

^'  Tlie  whole  place  in  fact,  from  its  isolated  situation,  the  disposi- 

*  The  writmgi  of  Clarigero,  Solu,  Bernal  Diaz,  and  others,  deaciibe  thia  mode  of  di» 
poang  of  the  bodiea  of  those  whoae  hearts  had  heen  torn  oat  and  offered  to  the  idoL 
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lion  of  its  defensive  walls,  and  the  favourable  figure  of  the  rock,  must 
have  been  impregnable  to  Indians;  and  even  European  troops  would 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  ascending  to  those  works,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  name  the  Citadel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatei 
mass  of  the  nation  which  once  dwelt  here,  must  have  been  establishe  J 
upon  the  plain  beneath,  since  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  we  could 
flistinctly  trace  three  straight  and  very  extensive  causeways,  diverg- 
uig  from  that  over  which  we  first  passed.  The  most  remarkable  of 
^hese  runs  south-west  for  two  miles,  is  forty-six  feet  in  width,  and, 
cro«!sing  the  grand  causeway,  is  continued  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  cave  which  I  have  described.  Its  more  distant 
extreme  is  terminated  by  a  high  and  long  artificial  mound,  imme- 
diately beyond  the  river,  toward  the  hacienda  of  La  Quemada.  We 
could  trace  the  second  south  and  south-west,  to  a  small  rancho  named 
Coyote,  about  four  miles  distant ;  and  the  third  ran  south-west  by  south, 
still  farther,  ceasing,  as  the  country  people  informed  us,  at  a  moun- 
tain six  miles  distant.  All  these  roads  had  been  slightly  raised,  were 
paved  with  rough  stones,  still  visible  in  many  places  above  the  gra/ss, 
and  perfectly  straight. 

"From  the  flatness  of  the  fine  plain  over  which  they  extended, 
I  cannot  conceive  them  to  have  been  constructed  as  paths,  since  the 
people,  who  walked  barefoot  and  used  no  animals  of  burden,  must 
naturally  have  preferred  the  smooth,  earthy  footways,  which  pre- 
sented themselves  on  every  side,  to  these  roughly  paved  ones.  If 
this  be  allowed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  were  the  cen- 
tre of  streets  or  huts,  which,  being  in  those  times  constructed  of  the 
same  kind  of  frail  materials  as  those  of  the  present  day,  must  long 
since  have  disappeared.  Many  places  on  the  plain  are  thickly 
strewed  with  stones,  which  may  once  have  formed  building  materials 
for  the  town ;  and  there  are  extensive  modern  walls  round  the  cattle 
farms,  which,  not  improbably,  were  constructed  from  the  nearest 
streets.  At  all  events,  whatever  end  these  causeways  may  have 
answered,  the  citadel  itself  still  remains,  and  from  its  size  and 
strength  confirms  the  accounts  given  by  Cortez,  Bernal  Diaz,  and 
others  of  the  conquerors,  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  Mexican 
edifices,  but  which  have  been  doubted  by  Robertson,  De  Pau,  and 
others.  We  observed  also,  in  some  sheltered  places,  the  remains  of 
good  plaster,  confirming  the  accounts  above  alluded  to ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  rough,  yet  magnificent  buildings, 
v^ere  once  encased  in  wood  and  whitened,  as  ancient  Mexico,  -the 
towns  of  Yucatan,  Tobasco,  and  many  other  places  are  described  to 
have  been. 

"  The  Cerro  de  los  Edificios,  and  the  mountains  of  the  surround- 
f2  9 
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ing  range,  are  all  of  gray  porphyry,  easily  fractured  into  slabs,  and 
this,  with  comparatively  little  labour,  has  ftimished  building-materials 
for  the  edifices  which  crown  its  summit.  We  saw  no  remnants  of 
obsidian  among  the  ruins  or  on  the  plain — which  is  remarkable,  as 
being  the  general  substance  of  which  the  knives  and  arrow-heads  of 
the  Mexicans  were  formed ;  but  a  few  pieces  of  a  very  compact 
porphyry  were  lying  about,  and  some  appeared  to  have  been  chipped 
to  a  rude  form  resembling  arrow-heads. 

**  Not  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  of  this  interesting  place,  or  that 
of  the  nation  which  inhabited  it,  is  now  to  be  found  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood,  who  merely  distinguished  the  isolated  rock 
and  buildings  by  one  common  name,  ^  Los  Edificios.'  I  had  inquired 
of  the  best  instructed  people  about  these  ruins  ;  but  all  my  researchea 
were  unavailing,  until  I  fortunately  met  with  a  note  in  the  Abbe  Cla* 
vigero's  *  History  of  Mexico,'  which  throws  some  light  on  the  subject. 
'  The  situation  of  Chicomoztoc,  where  the  Mexicans  sojourned  nine 
years,  is  not  known ;  but  it  appears  to  be  that  place,  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Zacatecas,  toward  the  south,  where  there  are  stiU  some 
remains  of  an  immense  edifice,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Zacatecanos,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country,  was  the 
work  of  the  Aztecs  on  their  migration ;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  people,  the  Zacatecanos  themselves  being  so  bar- 
barous as  neither  to  live  in  houses  nor  to  know  how  to  build  them.'  " 

"  Fifteen  leagues  west  from  Papantla,"  says  Mr.  Mayer,  "  lie  the 
remains  of  Tusapan,  supposed  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  Totonacos. 
They  are  situated  in  the  lap  of  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, and  are  relics  of  a  town  of  but  limited  extent.  Of  all  these, 
however,  nothing  remains  in  great  distinctness  but  the  pyramidal 
monument,  or  Teocalli,  of  which  the  following  drawing  is  given  by 
Ncbel. 

"  This  edifice  has  a  base  line  of  thirty  feet  on  every  side,  and  is  built 
of  irregular  stones.  A  single  stairway  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
first  story,  on  which  is  erected  a  quadrangular  house  or  tower ;  while 
in  front  of  the  door  still  stands  die  pedestal  of  the  idol,  though  all 
traces  of  the  figure  itself  are  gone.  The  interior  of  this  apartment  is 
twelve  feet  square,  and  the  roof  terminates  in  a  point  like  the  exte- 
rior. The  walls  have  evidently  been  painted,  but  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  are  no  longer  distinguishable. 

**  The  door  and  the  two  friezes  are  formed  of  sculptured  stones ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  fragments  of  carving,  and  a  variety  of  figures 
of  men  and  animals  that  lie  in  heaps  about  the  rest  of  the  city,  that 
this  temple  was,  in  point  of  adornment,  by  no  means  the  most  splen- 
did edifice  of  Tusapan." 
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Twnple  at  TuMLpan. 


"  The  village  of  Papantia,"  says  Mr.  Mayer,  "  lies  sixteen  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and  fifty-tvo  north  from  Vera  Cniz,  at  the  base  of  the 
eastern  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  savannahs  constantly  watered 
by  streams  from  neighbouring  hills.  Although  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
country  remarkable  for  fertility,*  the  Indian  village  ha^  scan;ely  a  tokiU 
inbabitant,  with  the  exception  of  the  curate,  and  some  few  dealers,  who 
come  from  the  coast  to  traffic  their  wares  for  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  people  of  the  upper  country  dislike  to  venture  into  the  heat  and  dis- 
ease of  the  tierra  caliejite;  and,  in  turn,  its  inhabitants  dislike  an  expo- 
sure to  the  chills  of  the  tierrasfrias  or  templadas.  Thus  the  region  of 
Papantla,  two  leagues  from  the  village,  has  hitherto  remained  an  un- 
explored nook,  even  at  the  short  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  coast ; 
and  although  it  was  alluded  to  by  Baron  Humboldt,  it  had  never  been 
correctly  drawn,  or  even  accurately  described  before  the  visit  of 
H.  Nebel.  The  neighbouring  Indians,  even,  had  scarcely  seen  it, 
and  considerable  local  knowledge  was  requured  to  trace  a  path  to  the 
relic  throu^  the  wild  and  tangled  forest. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  masses  of  ruins  spread  over  the  plam, 
that  this  ci^  was  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.     Although 

*  The  {ffodndioiu  here  tn  Tsnillk,  tamparilla,  pepper,  w&i,  oMon,  eoffea,  tobicoo,  ■ 
ntbl;  of  TatnaUe  woodi,  uid  nigu,  prodaced  *Dnuall;  from  cuwi,  which  it  ii  nacM- 
auj  to  pUnt  odI;  ev^  aevta  or  eight  jeers. 
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Pynunii]  of  Pipantla. 


there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  abandoned  by  its 
builders  after  the  conquest,  there  has  still  been  time  enough  both  for 
the  growth  of  the  forest  in  so  warm  and  prolific  a  climate,  and  for  die 
gradual  destruction  of  the  buildings  by  the  seasons  and  other  causes. 
Indeed,  huge  trees,  trailing  plants,  and  parasite  vines  have  struck 
tlieir  toots  among  the  crannies  and  joints  of  the  remaining  pyramid, 
and,  in  a  few  years  more,  will  consign  even  that  renmant  to  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

"The  above  plate  presents  a  view  of  the  pyramid,  (called  by  the 
natives,  "El  Tajin,")  as  seen  by  Nebel  after  he  had  cleared  it  of 
trees  and  foliage.  It  consists  of  seven  stones,  each  following  the 
same  angle  of  inclination,  and  each  terminated,  as  at  Xochicalco,  by 
a  frieze  and  cornice.  The  whole  of  these  bodies  are  constructed  of 
sand-stone,  neatly  squared  and  joined,  and  covered,  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  with  a  strong  cement,  which  appears,  from  the  remains 
of  colour  in  many  places,  to  have  been  entirely  painted.  The  pyn- 
mid  measures  precisely  one  hundred  and  twen^  feet  on  eveiy  side, 
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FyTamii]  of  MaMntU 

and  ia  ascended,  in  front,  by  a  stairway  of  fifty-seven  steps,"  divided 
in  three  places  by  small  box-like  recesses  or  niches,  two  feet  in  depth, 
nmilar  to  those  which  are  seen  perforating  the  frieze  of  each  of  the 
bodies.  This  stairway  terminates  at  the  top  of  the  sixth  story,  the 
seventh  appearing  (although  in  ruins)  to  have  been  unlike  the  rest, 
and  hollow.  Here,  most  probably,  was  the  shrine  of  the  divinity  and 
the  place  of  sacrifice."! 

With  the  following  account  of  Misantla,  we  close  our  extracts  from 
die  entertaining  and  instructive  work  of  Mr.  Mayer. 

"  Passing  by  the  Island  of  Sacriiicios,  I  will  now  describe  the  ruins 
that  were  discovered  as  recently  as  1835,  adjacent  to  Misantla,  near 
the  city  of  Jalapa,  and  not  very  far  from  the  direct  road  to  the 
ct^ital. 

"  The  work  from  which  I  extract  my  information  is  tiie  Mosaico 
Hexic&no,  to  which  it  was  contributed,  I  believe,  by  I>on  Isidrio 
Gondra. 

"  On  a  lofly  ridge  of  mountams  m  the  canton  of  Misantla,  there  ir 
•  hill  called  Estillero,  (distant  some  thirty  miles  from  Jalapa,)  near 


'  N«t)al  doe*  Dul  give  the  elention,  bul  aa;*  there  u 
4m  nUh  rtcry,  eteh  itep  meuuring  one  fooL  in  height, 
t  TW»  Hnmboldt,  *ol.  ii  345,— and  N«bel. 
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which  lies  a  mountain  covered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  table-land,  per^ 
fectly  isolated  from  the  surrounding  country  by  steep  rocks  and  inac- 
^essil  JE  barrancas.  Beyond  these  dells  and  precipices  there  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  hills,  from  the  summit  of  one  of  which  the  sea  iA  distinctly 
visible  in  the  direction  of  Nautla.  The  only  parts  of  the  country  by 
which  this  plain  is  accessible,  are  the  slopes  of  EstiUero :  on  all  other 
tides  the  solitary  mountain  seems  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
eighbouring  land  by  some  violent  earthquake  that  sunk  the  earth  to 
an  unfathomed  depth. 

*^  On  this  recluded  and  isolated  eminence,  are  situated  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  As  you  approach  the  plain  by  the  slopes  of  Estil- 
iero,  a  broken  wall  of  large  stones,  united  by  a  weak  cement,  is  first 
observable.  This  apears  to  have  served  for  protection  to  a  circular 
plaza,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  pyramid  eighty  feet  high,  forty-nine 
feet  front,  and  forty-two  in  depth. 

^*  The  account  does  not  state  positively  whether  this  edifice  is  con- 
structed of  stone,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  so,  frt)m 
the  wall  found  around  the  plaza,  and  the  remains  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently mentioned.  It  is  divided  into  three  stories,  or  rather,  there 
are  three  still  remaining.  On  the  broadest  front  a  stairway  leads  to 
the  second  body,  which,  in  turn,  is  ascended  at  the  side,  while  the 
top  of  the  third  is  reached  by  steps  cut  in  the  comer  edge  of  the  pyra- 
mid. In  front  of  the  teocalliy  on  the  second  story,  are  two  pilastral 
columns,  which  may  have  formed  part  of  a  staircase ;  but  this  portion 
of  the  pyramid,  and  especially  the  last  body,  is  so  overgrown  with 
trees  that  its  outline  is  considerably  injured.  On  the  very  top,  (driving 
its  roots  into  the  spot  that  was  doubtless  formerly  the  holy  place  of 
the  temple,)  there  is  a  gigantic  tree,  which  from  its  immense  size  in 
this  comparatively  high  and  temperate  region,  denotes  a  long  period 
since  the  abandonment  of  the  altar  where  it  grows. 

"  At  the  periphery  of  the  circular  plaza  around  this  pyramid,  com- 
mence the  remains  of  a  town,  extending  northerly  in  a  straight  line 
for  near  a  league.  Immense  square  blocks  of  stone  buildings,  sepa- 
rated by  streets  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
each  other,  mark  the  sites  of  the  ancient  habitations,  fronting  upon 
four  parallel  highways.  In  some  of  the  houses  the  walls  are  still  three 
or  four  feet  high,  but  of  most  of  them  there  is  nothing  but  an  outline 
tracery  of  the  mere  foundations.  On  the  south,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  long  and  narrow  wall,  which  defended  the  city  in  that  quarter. 

"  North  of  the  town  there  is  a  tongue  of  land,  occupied  in  the  centre 
by  a  mound,  or  cemetery.  On  the  left  slope  of  the  hill  by  which  the 
ruins  are  reached,  there  are,  also,  twelve  circular  sepulchres,  two 
yar^s  and  n  half  in  diameter,  and  as  many  high ;  the  walls  are  all 
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of  neatly  cut  stone,  but  the  cement  v^ith  which  they  were  once  joined 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  these  sepulchres  several  bodies 
were  found,  parts  of  which  were  in  tolerable  preservation. 

"  Two  stones,  a  foot  and  a  half  long  by  half  a  foot  wide,  were  dis- 
covered, bearing  hieroglyphics,  which  are  described,  in  general  terms, 
as  ^resembling  the  usual  hieroglyphics  of  the  Indians.'  Another 
figure  was  found,  representing  a  man  standing ;  and  another,  cut  out 
of  a  firm  but  porous  stone,  which  was  intended  to  portray  a  person 
sitting  cross-legged,  with  the  arms  also  crossed,  resting  on  his  knees. 
This,  however,  was  executed  in  a  very  inferior  style.  Near  it,  were 
discovered  many  domestic  utensils,  which  were  carried  to  Vera  Cruz, 
whence  they  have  been  dispersed,  perhaps  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

^'  It  is  thus,  in  the  neglect  of  all  antiquities  in  Mexico,  in  the  midst 
of  her  political  distractions  and  bloody  revolutions,  that  every  vestige 
of  her  former  history  will  gradually  pass  to  foreign  countries,  instead 
of  enriching  the  cabinets  of  her  university,  and  stimulating  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  her  scientific  students." 

In  the  year  1841  the  liveliest  interest  was  excited  in  the  public 
mind  of  our  country,  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stephens's  eloquent 
work  entitled,  '^  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
Yucatan."  "  He  visited,"  says  a  cotemporary  writer,*  "  the  cities  of 
Copan  and  Palenque,  besides  several  other  localities,  abounding  in 
ancient  ruins,  of  which  his  narrative  contains  a  vivid  description. 

'<  These  cities  of  a  forgotten  empire  are  situated  in  or  near  Southern 
Mexico  and  Yucatan,  in  a  region  of  very  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Palenque  and  Copan  have  been 
hidden  in  a  dense  forest,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  penetrate. 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  the  Spaniards  living  near  are  not  fiilly 
acquainted  with  the  ruins.  They  can  throw  but  little  light  on  the 
subject. 

"  Mr.  Stephens  was  informed  that  the  remains  of  Palenque  were 
discovered  by  a  party  of  Spaniards,  in  1750.  He  thinks  their  exist- 
ence must  have  been  known  to  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial. 
There  is  no  mention  of  such  a  city  in  any  known  history,  and  we  have 
no  tradition  relating  to  it.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Palc.::que 
from  a  neighbouring  village.  No  exploration  was  made  before  the 
year  1787,  when  Captain  Antonio  del  Rio  visited  the  ruins ;  but  his 
report  was  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  Guatimala  until  the  revolu- 
tion. 'It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  an  English  gentleman,  who 
published  a  translation  in  1822.     Dupaix'swork  appeared  in  France 

*  G.  Harding,  Eiq.,  in  Young  People's  Book. 
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ill  1834.  Shortly  afterwards.  Lord  Kingsborough  produced  an  ^'Ac- 
/ount  of  Palenque,  and  other  Mexican  Antiquities,"  which  sold  for 
ihe  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  copy. 

'*  It  will  hardly  be  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  a  difiuse  and 
elaborate  description  of  the  remains  of  houses,  palaces,  altars,  statues, 
pyramids,  and  temples.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art,  without  wondering  at  the  skill,  taste,  and  mecha- 
nical power  of  a  people,  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  used 
tools  of  wood  and  stone,  instead  of  instruments  of  iron. 

"  Among  the  ruins,  we  are  struck  with  the  features  delineated  in 
the  sculptured  images.  At  first  sight,  we  might  conclude  that  such 
were  the  mere  results  of  fancy ;  but  a  glance  at  the  Indians  found  by 
the  Spaniards  in  this  portion  of  the  world,  tends  to  show  that  the 
ancient  people  of  Mexico  bore  some  resemblance  to  these  statues. 
The  flat  head,  which  is  the  prominent  point  of  notice,  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  custom  which  many  American  Indians  have  of  com- 
pressing the  cranium  in  infancy.  All  the  antiquities  of  Central 
America  abound  in  hieroglyphics,  which  doubtless  record  the  history 
of  ancient  nations.  The  remains  of  idols  appear  in  many  places. 
These  are  adorned  with  head  ornaments,  and  in  some  instances  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  palaces  and  temples  are 
mostly  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  apartments, 
opening  into  courts  and  quadrangles.  Many  of  the  handsome  edifices 
stand  on  pyramidal  elevations.  The  entrance  to  most  of  these  palaces 
is  by  a  staircase,  with  a  doorway  at  the  upper  part,  but  no  doors  have 
as  yet  been  discovered.  The  only  stone  statue  found  at  Palenque 
was  ten  feet  six  inches  high.  Mr.  Stephens  thinks  that  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  statues.  It  is  ornamented  with 
earrings,  and  other  representations  of  jewels.  Several  of  the  altars 
are  in  a  nearly  perfect  state,  and  display  an  evident  regard  to  archi- 
tectural embellishment ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  on  one  of 
the  tablets  there  is  sculptured  a  cross,  before  which  two  suppliants 
appeaar  to  be  kneeling.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  many 
learned  speculations  with  regard  to  Palenque.  Dupaix  accounts  for 
the  appearance  of  the  cross,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  a  symbolical 
meaning  among  ancient  nations  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The 
hieroglyphics  seem  to  be  almost  Egyptian  in  their  style  anrl  charac- 
ter;  at  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  constructed  on  a  similar 
system  to  those  that  have  been  discovered  near  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

"  As  ocular  demonstration,  when  practicable,  is  in  all  cases  to 
be  preferred  to  mere  description,  it  will  not,  probably,  be  deemed 
inappropriate,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  portion  of  our  subject,  to  pre- 
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Jent  the  reader  with  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
idolatrous  monuments  of  Central  America.  The  sketch  from  which  this 
engraving  is  taken  was  drawn  for  Mr.  Stephens,  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller. He  states  that  it  forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  ruins  of  Copan, 
and  that  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  which  rises  in  steps  to  an 
elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  height  of  this  singular  monument 
is  eleven  feet  nine  inches ;  its  breadth  about  three  feet  on  each  side,  and 
it  stands  on  a  pedestal  which  must  have  been  seven  feet  square.  A  little 
above  the  centre  of  the  north  side,  which  is  here  represented,  is  a 
sculptured  face,  presumed  to  be  a  portrait  of  some  king  or  hero,  who 
had  probably  been  deified  after  his  death.  King  Solomon  said,  Uhere 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;'  and  here  we  see  an  instance  in  point ; 
for  the  image  on  this  monument  is  that  of  a  person  who  wore  mous- 
taches, as  do  men  of  fashion  of  the  present  day.  Beneath  the  portrait 
are  seen  the  hands  of  the  image  placed  upon  the  breast,  and  they  are 
apparently  very  well  formed.  The  other  parts  of  the  front  of  the 
monument,  as  well  as  the  three  remaining  sides,  are  richly  sculptured 
with  strange  figures,  kingly  crowns,  and  what  appear  to  be  symboli- 
cal representations  of  ancient  customs,  fables,  or  events.  Within 
twelve  feet  stands  an  altar  of  colossal  size,  formed,  like  the  monu- 
ment itself,  of  a  soft  gritty  stone,  which  had  once  been  painted  red, 
as  some  few  vestiges  of  the  pigment  are  now  to  be  seen.  This  altar 
is  ornamented  with  a  death's  head,  and  other  gloomy  symbols,  and 
its  top  is  cut  into  grooves  or  channels,  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  carry  off  the  blood  of  human  or  animal  victims  immolated 
in  sacrifice.  The  proximity  of  such  a  structure  to  the  monument  we 
have  described,  must  surely  strengthen  the  impression  that  the 
sculptured  portrait  is  that  of  some  object  of  worship. 

^^  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  South  American 
continent,  pyramids  remain  to  this  day  that  are  well  and  uniformly 
built  of  solid  stone.  In  this  particular,  an  identity  of  taste  is  pre- 
sented between  the  unknown  people  of  Palenque  and  those  of  early 
Asia. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  Palenque  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact,  that  its  ruins  are  absolutely  concealed  by  the  thickness  of 
the  surrounding  forests,  while  the  very  roofs  of  its  houses,  palaces, 
and  temples,  have  been  covered  by  the  action  of  the  elements  and  the 
fidling  of  leaves,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  mould  to  bear  a  thick  wood 
of  trees.  Some  of  the  largest,  too,  having  been  cut  down  and  exa- 
mined, indicated,  by  the  concentric  circles  in  their  trunks,  that  they 
were  several  centuries  old.  And  yet  these  trees  must  have  commenced 
tiieir  growth  when  the  city  was  as  deserted  and  as  desolate  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day. 
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AVING  examined  the  condition  ana  ex 
tent  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
what  period,  and  by  what  people,  these 
cities  were  built.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  many  conjectures  have  been 
made,  and  the  data  upon  whiiih  to  form 
any  rational  conclusions  are  extremely 
vague.  Dupaix  gives  to  the  ruins  an 
antediluvian  origin,  and  in  support  of 
this  opinion  quotes  the  fact  of  the  great 
quantity  of  earth  under  which  many  portions  are  buried.  This  Mr. 
Stephens  shows  to  be  improbable,  for  he  removed  a  portion  of  this 
earth,  which  was  rather  loose,  in  a  short  time.  He  does  not  consider 
Palenque  of  such  great  antiquity  as  many  imagine ;  but  he  thinks  that 
the  city  was  the  work  of  a  people  who  occupied  the  country  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  This  supposition  is 
founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the  climate  and  the  luxuriance  of 
the  soil,  being  very  destructive  to  all  productions  of  art ;  while  the 
discovery  of  wooden  beams  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  would 
seem  to  strengthen  such  an  opinion.  But  it  is  recorded  that  Cortes 
passed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  probable,  if  they  had 
been  inhabited,  that  he  would  have  known  the  fact,  and  have  virated 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  with  our  present  insufficient  knowledge,  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  precise  period  of  habitation  to  these  antiqui- 
ties. We  may,  by  a  comparison  of  the  idols,  hieroglyphics,  and^ 
buildings,  with  similar  remains  in  the  old  world,  strive  to  identify 
them,  and  thus  deduce  an  ori^  for  the  ancient  Mexicans.  They 
do  not  resemble  any  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans ;  hence 
we  must  go  to  Asia  or  Africa  for  further  comparisons.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Japan  and  India  appears  to  be  of  an  entirely  difiert  nt 
kind  from  that  of  Central  America,  the  former  exhibiting  vast  exca- 
vations in  the  earth,  which  never  occur  in  the  latter.  In  the  next 
place,  we  apply  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Phcenicians,  or  Carth^- 
nians,  and  here  we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  the  source  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Central  America.  The  former  countries  abound  ia 
statues,  pyramids,  and  many  other  architectural  remains,  to  which 
some  of  the  relics  in  Palenque  and  other  neighbouring  cities  seem  to 
bear  an  affinity.  Not  only  do  the  mounds,  pyramids,  forms  of  build- 
ing, and  hieroglyphics,  exhibit  an  identity  of  taste,  but  it  is  remarV- 
able  that,  at  Durango,  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  mummies  ha^e 
been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  pyramids,  bandaged  and  preserved 
m  a  similar  manner  to   those  of  Egyot.     Near  tlie  mummies,  too, 
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were  found  beads,  a  flint  poniard,  and  ornaments  of  bone  resembling 
polished  ivory.  Now,  although  such  things  have  not  been  discovered 
at  Palenque,  still,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  same  nation  inhabited  all 
the  cities  of  that  region  of  the  American  continent,  the  relics  at 
Durango  may  very  fairly  be  referred  to,  in  the  inquiry  undei  con- 
sideration. Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  Mexicans  have  a 
tradition  of  some  universal  deluge,  resembling  that  of  Noah ;  and 
they  relate  a  circumstance  that  occurred  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters,  precisely  similar  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  dove  and  the 
olive  branch.  The  ancient  Mexican  calendar  also,  was  not  unlike, 
in  several  of  its  features,  to  the  calendars  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia. 

"  The  various  reasons  which  have  here  been  assigned,  all  tending 
to  show  the  probability  of  a  kindred  taste,  and  kindred  manners  and 
worship,  between  the  long  buried  people  of  Central  America  and  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  of  Egypt,  seem 
naturally  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  continent  was  originally 
settled  by  emigrants  ifrom  the  East.  The  Phoenicians,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians who  sprang  from  them,  were  both  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  also  for  the  secrecy  they  observed  in  not 
allowing  neighbouring  nations  to  know  the  more  distant  places  to 
which  they  traded.  Is  it  not  possible — nay,  is  it  not  probable — that 
one  or  both  of  these  mercantile  nations  visited  America?  And  if  they 
did,  the  origin  of  these  ruins,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  old  struc- 
tures of  the  east,  are  at  once  accounted  for.  When  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  all  the  ships  were  burnt,  except 
some  which  were  absent  from  Carthage.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  wild 
a  conjecture  to  be  hazarded,  that  the  vessels  which  were  not  in  port 
might  have  been  at  some  Carthaginian  colony  in  America.  All  this, 
however,  with  other  and  similar  speculations,  must  be  considered 
doubtful,  as  no  strong  light  has  yet  been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  to 
guide  us  back  through  the  dimness  of  antiquity.  A  vast  and  wonder- 
ful field  lies  open  to  the  traveller,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and, 
indeed,  to  every  explorer  into  the  past.  The  entire  question  of  the 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Palenque  and  other  neigh- 
bouring cities,  seems  pregnant  with  instruction  and  interest,  as  de- 
veloping a  most  important  feature,  and  probably  a  very  eventful 
period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race." 

In  1842,  B.  M.  Norman,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  published  his 
^'Rambles  in  Yucatan,"  by  which  the  public  were  again  astonished 
and  delighted  with  a  new  disclosure  of  wonderful  ruins  at  Chi-Chen, 
Kabbah,  Zayi,  and  Uxmal.  The  stupendous  ruins  described  by  Mr 
Norman  are  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  race  who  built  the  tem- 
plet and  pjrramids  of  Palenque  and  Copan.    They  were  scattered  over 
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the  northern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Yucatan,  between  twenty  and 
twenty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  at  Uxmal,  Meridah^  Zayi,  Chi- 
Chen,  and  Kahbah,  and  were  for  the  most  part,  previously  unex- 
plored.    Mr.  Norman  thus  describes  the  ruins  of  Zayi : 

'^  The  ruins  of  Zayi  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of 
beautiful  hills,  forming  around  them,  on  every  side,  an  enchanting 
landscape. 

'^  The  principal  one  is  composed  of  a  single  structure,  an  immense 
pile,  facing  the  south,  and  standing  upon  a  slight  natural  elevation. 
The  first  foundation  is  now  so  broken  that  its  original  form  cannot  be 
fully  determined ;  but  it  probably  was  that  of  a  parallelogram.  Its 
front  wall  shows  the  remains  of  rooms  and  ceilings,  with  occasional 
pillars,  which,  no  doubt,  supported  the  corridors.  The  height  of 
this  wall  is  about  twenty  feet,  and,  as  near  as  I  was  able  to  measure 
around  its  base,  (owing  to  the  accumulation  of  ruins,)  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  wide. 

^^  In  the  centre  of  this  foundation  stands  the  main  building,  the  west- 
tern  half  only  remaining,  with  a  portion  of  the  steps,  outside,  leading 
to  the  top.  This  part  shows  a  succession  of  corridors,  occupying 
the  whole  front,  each  supported  by  two  pillars,  with  plain  square 
caps  and  plinths,  and  intervening  spaces,  filled  with  rows  of  small 
ornamented  pillars.  In  the  rear  of  these  corridors  are  rooms  of  small 
dimensions  and  angular  ceilings,  without  any  light  except  that  which 
the  front  afibrds.  Over  these  corridors,  or  pillars,  is  a  fine  moulding 
finish,  its  angle  ornamented  with  a  hook  similar  to  those  of  Chi-Chen. 
Above  this  moulding  is  a  finish  of  small  plain  round  pillars,  or  stand- 
ards, interspersed  with  squares  of  fine  ornamental  carvings ;  the  cen- 
tral fagade  showing  the  remains  of  more  elaborate  work,  concentrated 
within  a  border,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  lost.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent analogy  existing  between  these  ornaments  and  those  of  Kabbah, 
but  order  is  less  apparent.  I  could  discover  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  those  of  Chi-Chen. 

^^Over  these  rooms  of  the  main  building  is  another  terrace,  or 
foundation,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  building  in  similar  ruins  to 
those  under  it ;  having,  also,  broken  steps  leading  to  the  top.  It 
stands  upon  a  foundation,  apparently,  of  six  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  area ;  the  residue,  probably,  form- 
ing a  promenade.  There  are  three  doorways  yet  remaining,  the 
lintels  and  sides  of  which  are  broken,  and  which  have  caused  the 
walls  above  to  fall  down.  The  walls  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  are 
constructed  of  hewn  stone,  without  any  signs  of  ornament.  A  plain 
finished  moulding  runs  through  the  centre ;  portions  of  the  cornice 
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■till  remaiD,  with  three  or  four  pieces  of  flat  projecting  stones,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  top  finish. 

"The  whole  extent  of  the  rear  is  covered  with  confused  piles  of 
mins,  oveigrown  with  trees.  Near  hj  these  are  fragments  of  walls 
and  rooms,  with  a  few  ornaments  yet  remaining  about  them.  Some 
of  die  rooms  appear  to  hare  been  single,  and  apart  from  all  other 
buildings.     There  are  also  various  mounds  in  the  vicinity. 

"A  few  rods  south  are  the  remains  of  a  single  high  wall,  with 
numerous  square  apertures,  like  pigeon>holes.  Its  foundation  is 
elevated ;  around  which  the  broken  walls  and  ceilings  are  to  be  seen. 
llie  summits  of  the  neighbouring  hills  are  capped  with  gray  broken 
waits  for  many  miles  around.  I  discovered  no  hieroglyphics  or 
puntings  of  any  kind ;  neither  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  in 
the  ornamental  carvings,  as  at  Chi-Chen. 

*'  On  my  route  to  these  ruins  I  made  digressions  from  the  road, 
and  found}  on  all  sides,  numerous  remains  of  walls  and  ceilings ; 
also,  mounds  and  small  pyramids,  covered  with  the  wild  vegetation 
of  the  country.  My  time  being  limited  to  a  day,  I  left  these  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  an  unknown  people  under  the  cover  of  night, 
and  returned,  wearied  with  my  day's  labour,  to  Nohcacab," 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Norman  in  his  minute, 
description  of  the  ruins  of  the  other  cities  in  this  remote  district  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  but  we  cannot  take  leave  of  him  without 
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quoting  the  following  remarks  on  a  moonlight  view  of  the  niiaa  of 
(Jxmal. 

"  A  moonlight  scene  from  the  Governor's  House  is  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  si^ts  I  ever  witnessed.  The  moon  had  risen  about  ha]f 
way  up  from  the  horizon,  and  was  now  throwing  its  strong  silrer 
light  over  the  whitened  fa9ade  of  our  house.  Castles,  palaces,  and 
falling  pyramids  were  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the  foreground.  At 
a  distance,  walls  and  mounds,  rising  above  the  green  verdure  of  tfie 
land,  looked  like  a  multitude  of  small  islands  in  a  calm  summer's 
sea.  All  was  quiet  but  the  chirp  of  the  cricket,  or  the  occas<Hial 
scream  of  some  night<bird  of  the  wood.  It  was  a  scene  of  natural 
beau^  such  as  I  never  have  seen  realized  upon  the  canvass  of  the 
artist,  or  even  in  the  pages  of  poetry." 

We  will  linger  no  longer  among  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient 
empires  of  Mexico,  but  proceed  at  once  to  our  account  of  the  coo- 
quest  by  Cortes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORY   OF   THE   CONQUEST    BV   C0&TE8. 


HE  island  of  Cuba  -was  conquered  in 
1511,  by  the  Spaniards  under  Velas- 
quez, who  immediately  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  seas  westward  of  his 
island,  in  the  hope  of  Teriiying  the 
prediction  of  Columbus,  that  sailing 
to  the  westward  would  result  in  stll 
further  discoveries.  One  of  the  ex- 
peditions prepared  by  him,  and  com- 
■aaded  by  a  wealthy  colonist,  named  Cordova,  discovered  tlie  pe- 
nnuoia  of  Yucatan,  and  the  countrj-  which  was  shortly  to  be  the 
•eene  of  the  wonderful  exploits  of  Cortes,  This  success  caused  great 
exultation  in  the  breast  of  Velasquez,  although  its  commander,  Cor- 
dova, lost  his  life  by  a  wound  received  in  battle  with  the  natives, 
who  slew  a  lai^  portion  of  his  followers.  Juan  de  Grijalva,  the 
nephew  of  the  governor,  left  Cuba  in  April,  1517,  and  spent  fire 
11  (8n 
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months  in  cruising  along  the  coast,  trading  with  the  natives  for  gold 
tjinkets.  He  landed  at  a  small  island,  where  the  Spaniards  first  saw 
a  human  sacrifice,  whence  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Sa« 
crificios.  He  also  touched  at  another  small  island,  which  he  named 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  From  this  place  he  despatched  one  of  his  officers, 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  to  Cuba,  to  give  Velasquez  an  account  of  his 
success.  Grijalva  continued  his  voyage  as  far  as  Panuco,  whence  be 
judged  it  advisable  to  return  to  Cuba.  He  had  explored  a  hitherto 
unknown  coast  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  the  wealth  and 
fertility  of  which  rendered  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  New  Spain,  thus 
early  conferred  upon  it. 

Alvarado's  information  so  transported  Velasquez,  that  he  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  king  of  Spain,  with  an  account  of  his  efforts  for 
the  extension  of  the  empire,  and  their  glorious  results,  and  at  the 
same  time  began  to  prepare  a  powerful  armament  for  the  conquest 
of  these  new  lands,  the  command  of  which  he  determined  to  give  to 
a  man  possessed  of  the  requisite  ability  and  resolution  to  lead  it  suc- 
cessfully, and  at  the  same  time  so  gentle  and  tractable  in  spirit  as  to 
be  a  passive  instrument  in  his  own  hands.  He  was  too  jealous  of 
Grijalva  to  intrust  him  with  the  charge,  and  he  could  find  no  one 
who  united  in  himself  the  incongruous  qualities  he  was  seeking.  At 
length  Andreas  Duero,  his  own  secretary,  and  Amador  de  Lares, 
the  royal  treasurer  of  Cuba,  proposed  to  him  the  name  of  Cortes, 
who  had  given  many  proofs  of  his  capacity  for  the  command, 
whose  popularity  was  exceedingly  great,  whose  fortune  would  mate- 
rially assist  in  fitting  out  the  expedition,  and  whose  gratitude  it  was 
supposed,  would  secure  his  fidelity  to  Velasquez.  The  governor  was 
persuaded,  sent  for  Cortes,  and  appointed  him  captain-general  of  the 
expedition. 

Cortes  received  his  commission  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  and  immediately  erected  his  standard  before  his 
own  door,  assumed  a  military  dress  somewhat  befitting  his  rank,  and 
exerted  his  utmost  influence  and  activity  in  persuading  his  fiiends  to 
engage  in  the  service,  and  in  urging  forward  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage.  All  his  own  funds^  and  all  the  money  he  could  raise  by 
mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
military  stores  and  provisions,  and  it  was  afterwards  contended  that 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  were  borne  by  him. 
The  change  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  Cortes,  which  came  sud- 
denly over  him,  was  noticed  by  the  governor  with  some  distrust,  which 
his  disappointed  competitors  were  quick  to  perceive,  and  malicious 
enough  to  turn  to  his  disadvange.  Their  insinuations  had  such  an 
eflfect  upon  the  mind  of  the  governor  that  he  determined  to  depose 
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Cortes  from  the  command,  but  that  officer  had  already  noticed  the 
altered  feelings  of  the  goremor  toward  him,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Lares  and  Duero,  determined  to  outwit  his  patron.  He  accordingl; 
hastened  forward  his  preparations,  shipped  all  the  stores  that  had 
been  collected,  brought  all  his  officers  on  board,  and  set  sail  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  November,  1518,  taking  leave  of  the  governor 
on  the  following  morning,  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  he  stood  in  hia 
boat,  out  of  reach  of  that  worthy  functionary.  From  St,  Jago  he 
niled  to  Trinidad,  on  th?  same  side  of  the  island,  with  a  view  to 
«dd  to  his  stock  of  military  stores  and  provisions,  which  he  had  not 
had  time  to  complete.  He  afterwards  sailed  to  the  Havana,  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  each  of  these  places  he  was  joined  by  additional 
recruits.  Many  cavaliers  of  distinction,  some  of  whom  had  accom- 
panied GrijaJva,  entered  his  ranks  at  Trinidad. 

~      ~  .  F  these  are  named  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Christoval 

de  Olid,  Alonzo  de  Avita,  Juan  Velasquez  de 
'  Leon,  Alonzo  Hernandez  de  Puertocerro,  and 
I  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval.  The  conduct  of  Cortes 
I  in  departing  so  suddenly  filled  the  mind  of  Ve- 
I  lasquez  with  still  more  serious  apprehensions,  and 
j@s,^~-^2.^j^  he  wrote  to  the  governors  of  both  the  places  at 
'  '^^'iKj-i^i-s^  "^  which  he  stopped,  to  seize  the  captain-general 
1  send  him  back.  The  governors,  however,  were  both  well  dis- 
posed towards  Cortes,  and  even  if  they  had  been  otherwise  they  were 
powerless  to  effect  the  governor's  purposes  so  devoted  had  his  fol- 
lowers already  become  to  him. 

The  expedition  finally  left  the  island  of  Cuba  on  the  l8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1519.  It  consisted  of  eleven  vessels,  mostly  small,  and 
without  decks,  all  of  which  in  a  few  days  reached  the  island  of  Co- 
zumel  in  safety,  where  Cortes  landed  to  review  his  troops.  He  had 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  marines, 
under  his  command,  with  sixteen  horses,  ten  brass  field-pieces,  four 
tmaller  ones,  called  falconets,  and  thirty-two  cross-bows ;  the  most  of 
the  soldiers  were  armed  with  the  ordinary  steel  weapons.  They  had 
some  two  hundred  Cuba  Indians,  and  Jast,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the 
adventurers,  not  least  in  importance,  two  ecclesiastics,  the  licentiate, 
Juan  Diaz  and  father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cozumel  were  very  friendly,  and  Cortes  remained  there  nine  or  ten 
days,  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  to  argue  the  natives 
into  a  belief  in  Christianity.  One  of  his  most  potent  arguments 
was  the  tumbling  of  their  idols  down  the  stairs  of  the  great  temple. 
An  altar  was  constructed  where  they  had  stood,  and  an  image  of  the 
Vimin  and  child  was  placed  over  it.    The  natives  were  horror  struck. 
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but  as  their  gods  did  not  resent  the  indigni^,  they  were  persuaded 
to  be  Christians.  At  Cozumel,  Cortes  discovered  Jeronimo  de  Agui- 
lar,  a  man  who  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  who  having 
been  wrecked  in  1511,  on  his  passage  from  Darien  to  Hispaniola,  had 
been  seven  years  in  slavery.  He  spoke  the  language  of  the  nativei 
of  Yucatan,  and  was  ^^tj  useful  as  an  interpreter. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1.519,  the  fleet  set  sail  from  Cozumel,  and 
on  the  13th  entered  the  Grijalva,  or  Tabasco  river,  up  which  he  sailed 
as  far  as  the  town  of  tiie  same  name,  remarking  every  where  on  his 
pessage  the  ^'reparations  of  the  natives  to  give  him  batde.  On 
reaching  Tabasco,  he  foo^t  his  way  through  great  bodies  of  the  In- 
dians, who  darkened  the  air  with  the  flight  of  their  arrows  and  stones, 
to  the  open  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  discharge  of  fire- 
arms terrified  the  enemy,  who  retired  from  the  conflict,  leaving  Cortes 
to  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  he  did  by  ^ving  «  large  tree  three  slashes  with  his  sword, 
while  they  went  to  prepare  for  a  great  battle.  Suspecting  their  in< 
tentions,  Cortes,  on  the  following  morning,  sent  out  detachments 
nnde-  Alvarado,  and  Fnncisco  de  Luva,  to  reconnoiter,  which  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  l^ey  brought 
back  on  their  retreat  a  few  prisoners,  however,  fix>m  whom  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  whole  countiy  was  in  arms,  prepared  to  assault 
him  on  the  following  day.  He  brought  the  horses  and  heavy  gnus 
from  the  ships,  and  determined  to  anticipate  the  attack.     The  con 
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mand  of  his  artUiery  he  gave  to  Misa,  an  engineer  who  hat.  served 
in  Italy. 

DIEGO  DE  ORDAZ  was  placed  at  the  head 
1  of  the  in&ntry,  and  he  himself  led  the  cavaliy, 
which  included  several  of  the  bravest  of  hii 
md.  The  cavalry  were  to  make  a  circuit 
and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
encamped  in  a  plain  without  the  city,  while 
the  infantry  and  artillery  attacked  them  in 
front.  The  artillerj-  made  sad  havoc  among 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  poor  natives,  who  re- 
turned the  fire  by  dischar^ng  their  arrows  and 
stones,  while  they  tried  to  hide  their  loss  by 
throwing  up  dust  and  leaves.  Their  numbers 
were  !.o  immense  that  the  little  army  seemed 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed.  The  en- 
gagement had  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  they 
scarcely  had  room  left  to  work  their  guns, 
when  the  cavalry  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
threw  the  Indians  into  disorder.  They  came 
on  throu^  the  thick  ranks,  cleaving  the-skulls 
k  of  the  enemy  right  and  left,  and  shouting  theii 
war-cry  of  "San  Jago  and  San  Pedro,"  a 
e  Ordei.  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  led  the  faithful 
to  imagine  that  in  the  moment  of  their  deliverance  they  saw  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  Spain  doing  battle  for  them  valiantly  on  his  war-horse. 
Some  tbink  it  was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Cortes,  Saint  Peter,  but 
the  honest  historian,  Bernal  Diaz,  a  participant  and  chronicler  of  the 
actions  of  the  conquerors,  says  that  being  too  great  a  sinner,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  see  e-ther  one  or  the  other  of  the  apostles  on  this  occasion. 
The  Indians,  panic-rtricken  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  cavalry 
in  their  rear,  and  imagining  the  horse  and  his  rider  to  be  one,  were 
immediately  thrown  into  confusion,  and  when  Ordaz  made  a  general 
charge  along  their  line,  they  fled  without  resistance.  Cortes  made 
no  pursuit,  hut  drew  up  his  men  under  a  copse  of  palms  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  a  victory  which  had  cost  them  but  two  killed  and 
a  hundred  wounded,  while  the  enemy  had  fallen  by  thousands. 

The  spirit  of  the  Tabascans  was  subdued.  The  chiefs  came  to 
the  camp  oi  tte  victor  with  faces  expressive  of  deep  contrition,  and 
brought  him  presents  of  fowls,  fish,  maize,  and  numerous  gold  toys  re- 
presenting animals  in  miniature.  For  the  horses  they  brought  a  feast 
of  turkeys  and  roses.  They  gave  Cortes  twenty  Indian  girls,  slaves, 
to  attend  the  army.     They  uttered  the  words  "  Culua,  Mexico,*'  ami 
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pointed  lo  the  west  in  leply  to  questions  where  the  gold  came  froni, 
and  as  the  soldiers  had  received  "do  particular  satis^tion"  at  find- 
ing DO  gold  in  the  town,  they  were  anxious  to  proceed  on  the  voy- 
age. The  eloquence  of  Father  Olmedo  having  induced  the  chiefe  to 
embrace  Christianity,  Cortes  celebrated  their  conversion  by  a  mtig- 
niiicuot  procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  which  thousands  of  Indiau 
participated,  to  the  principal  temple.  The  image  of  the  presiding 
deity  was  deposed,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour 
substituted ;  the  holy  father  celebrated  mass,  and  the  wondering  n^ 
tives,  according  to  the  chronicles,  were  affected  to  tears.  "  This 
must  needs  be  a  great  God,"  they  said,  "to  whom  such  valiant 
men  show  such  respect."  "They  hit  upon  the  truth,*'  says  De 
Solis,  "but  mistook  in  their  way  of  reasoning."  Cortes  then  took 
leave  of  the  cacique  and  the  principal  Indians,  well  satisfied  that  the 
efficacy  of  his  teachings,  if  they  had  not  converted  them,  "had 
brought  them  so  far  in  the  way  to  salvation,  as  to  desire,  or  at  least 
not  to  oppose  the  means  of  obtaining  it."* 

_-.,    _  ON  the   Monday   after   Palm 

Sunday,  the  flotilla  set  sail  from 
Tabasco,  and  on  Holy  Thursday, 
April  20,  1519,  it  arrived  at  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa.  Here  a  tight 
pirogue  pushed  ofiTfrom  the  shore, 
and  steered  for  the  ship  of  Cor- 
tes, which  they  entered  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  the  air  of 
ease  and  confidence  which  marks 
■  good  breeding.  Their  language, 
unfortunately,  Aguilar  could  not 
understand,  but  they  were  re- 
leased from  this  dilemma  by 
*■  Donna  Marina,  one  of  the  twen^ 

slave  girls  given  to  Cortes  by  the  Tabascans.  She  was  a  Mexican 
by  birth,  and  in  her  captivity  she  had  learned  the  Tabascan  language, 
80  that,  by  means  of  a  double  interpretation,  the  Spaniards  were  able 
to  communicate  with  the  natives.  She  was  a  girl  of  great  talent,  and 
she  soon  relieved  Aguilar  of  part  of  his  duty  as  interpreter,  by  learn- 
ing the  Spanish  language  herself.  Cortes  made  her  his  interpreter^ 
then  his  secretary,  and  finally  his  mistress.  She  was  universally  be- 
loved by  the  army,  and  her  name,  Malinche,  was  always  pronounced 
with  tenderness  by  the  conquered  races,  who  were  not  long  in  leam 
mg  that  they  met  with  sympathy  in  her  noble,  generous  bearL 
■  D*  Solu'i  BUUiy  of  ths  Cooqneit,  voL  L  Book  L 
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By  means  of  his  interpreter,  Cortes  learned  that  the  Aztec  vinitera 
to  his  ship  were  ordered  by  the  governor  of  the  province  to  ascer- 
tain what  he  wanted  on  their  coasts,  and  to  promise  to  supply  what-  ■ 
ever  he  required.  He  told  them  that  he  wished  to  make  the  ac- 
-aintance  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  that  he  would  do  them 
lO  injury.  He  gave  them  some  cut-glass  beads,  and  an  entertain- 
ment, after  which  they  took  their  leave,  promising  that  Teuhtlile,  the 
governor  of  the  province  under  Montezuma,  would  pay  him  a  visit 
rfiortly.  On  the  next  day,  Friday,  April  21st,  Cortes  landed  his 
troops,  his  horses,  and  the  artillery,  selected  a  camp,  and  began  to 
fortify  it,  the  Indians  assisting  him  very  much  in  the  labour. 

,EUHTLILE  and  his  attendants  had  an 
interview  with  him  the  next  day,  in 
which  he  treated  them  with  much 
ceremony,  but  immediately  preferred 
a  request  which  gave  them  great  un- 
easiness. This  was,  to  he  conducted 
without  loss  of  time  into  the  presence 
of  their  master.  Teuhtlile  informed 
him  that  a  statement  of  his  demand 
should  be  sent  to  the  emperor,  and 
that  an  answer  would  be  returned  in 
a  few  days.  He  received  some  pre- 
sents from  Cortes  for  the  emperor,  and 
gave  him  some  for  his  king  in  the  name  of  that  prince.  Observing 
one  of  the  governor's  attendants  engaged  in  drawing,  Cortes  looked 
upon  his  labour,  and  was  astonished  to  see  a  representation  on  canvass 
of  the  Spaniards,  their  arms,  costume,  and  objects  of  interest  con- 
nected with  them.  The  picture  writing  of  the  countrywas  explained 
to  him,  and  gave  him  much  pleasure.  He  ordered  the  army  to  go 
through  its  exercises,  the  cavalry  to  be  exercised  on  the  beach,  and 
the  artillety  to  be  fired  into  tlte  woods,  where  the  balls  made  great 
havoc  among  the  thick  foliage ;  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  artist 
to  the  ships.  All  these  excited  much  terror  in  the  mind  of  Teuhtlile 
and  his  followers,  but  a  clear  account  of  the  whole  was  painted  out 
aud  despatched  to  the  emperor. 

Montezuma  now  commenced  a  course  of  conduct  marked  by 
timidi^  and  irresolution,  which  would  be  altogether  unaccountable 
in  so  brave  and  mighty  a  sovereign,  did  we  not  recollect  the  Aztec 
proneness  to  superstition,  and  the  story  of  Quetzalcoatl,  whose  pre- 
diction (that  strangers  with  white  skins  like  his  own,  would  come 
from  the  East  in  the  fiiture,  to  conquer  and  possess  the  country,)  wai 
coDBtantly  present  to  his  mind.     There  could  be  no  question  that 
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ae  looked  upon  the  Spaniards,  Erom  the  hour  of  their  first  visit,  under 
Grijalva,  as  the  men  who  were  to  bring  about  this  fatal  revolution ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  dreadful  lesson  of  their  might  taa^t  to  the 
Fabascans,  had  been  transmitted  to  him,  and  added  to  his  disquieting 
uppreheosions.  He  refused  to  allow  the  strangers  lo  visit  him,  but 
endeavounid  to  forestall  hostile  feelings  on  their  parts  b;  so  magnifi- 
cent a  present  as  should  prove  his  friendship  and  secure  their  gntti* 
tude.  It  was  composed  of  finely  wrought  cotton  stufis,  and  many 
flplendid  specimens  of  the  fealher-work  of  the  country,  with  a  mis- 
•'ellaneous  collection  of  Jewels,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  among 
which  were  two  plates,  "  as  large  as  carriage  wheels  ;"  one  of  gold, 
representing  the  sun,  worth  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  another  of  silver,  typical  of  the  moon.  The  Spaniards  were 
delighted  with  the  present,  but  Cortes  did  not  so  well  like  the 
message  which  accompanied  it,  that  Montezuma  was  happy  to 
hear  of  the  existence  of  his  royal  brother  of  Spain,  and  vrished  to 
be  considered  his  friend,  yet  he  could  not  come  to  see  the  Spa- 
niards, and  it  was  too  far  for  them  to  come  and  see  him.  He  there- 
fore hoped  they  would  depart,  and  carry  his  respects  to  his  brother, 
their  monarch. 

The  Spanish  general  coolly  answered  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
country  without  being  able  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  king  with  his 
awn  eyes ;  and  the  ambassadors  departed,  carrying  a  poor  present 
from  Cortes.  Montezuma  at  first  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  strangers 
to  his  gods,  but  his  fears  immediately  overcame  his  resolution,  and 
he  sent  them  a  second  magnificent  present,  with  the  message  that  he 
could  not  permit  any  thing  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  interview. 
Cortes  thanked  tlie  ambassadors  for  their  present,  and  returned  a 
more  decided  message  to  Montezuma,  to  the  same  efTect  as  before. 
The  Mexicans  evinced  surprise  and  disgust  at  his  conduct,  and  with- 
drew from  all  intercourse  with  him. 

J  ORTES  now  determined  to  throw  off  all  con- 
nexion with  Velasquez,  whose  partisans  in  the 
expedition  gave  him  an  opportunity,  by  cla- 
mouring for  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Cuba.  The  captain-general  pretended  to  yield 
to  their  commands,  and  ordered  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  army,  when  his  own  party  flocked 
to  his  tent,  and  implored  him  not  to  abandoi 
an  enterprise  so  successfully  begun.  He  therefore  revoked  the  forme 
order,  and  forthwith  commenced  the  establishment  of  a  new  city 
which  was  called  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  "  The  Rich  Town  o± 
the  True  Cross."     Alcaldes  and  other  officers  were  appouted,  and 
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tke  whole  city  government  fixed,  although  the  first  stone  of  it  was  as 
yet  to  be  laid.  Cortes  then  appeared  before  the  council  and  resigned 
his  authority.  Whereupon  the  council  unanimously  appointed  him,  in 
the  king's  name,  captain-general  and  chief  justice  of  the  colony.  Thus 
he  substituted  the  king  of  Spain  for  the  governor  of  Cuba  as  the 
source  of  his  authority.  While  these  ceremonies  were  being  enacted, 
a  deputation  arrived  from  Cempoalla,  the  capital  city  of  the  Totonacs, 
whose  cacique  invited  Cortes  to  visit  the  city.  The  possibility  of 
dividing  the  empire  against  itself  instantly  suggested  itself  to  Cortes, 
who  marched  to  Cempoalla  while  the  city  of  Villa  Rica  was  slowly 
erected.  The  Spaniards  gained  the  good  will  of  the  Totonacs; 
although  they  put  an  end  to  their  human  sacrifices  by  destroying  their 
gods  before  their  eyes.  The  cacique  also  gave  Cortes,  by  his  daily 
conversation,  a  great  insight  iiito  the  condition  of  the  empire,  which, 
groaning  under  the  heavy  taxes  caused  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
Montezuma,  with  its  nobles  disgusted  by  his  arrogance,  only  waited 
an  opportunity  for  assailing  the  Aztecs  with  success.  . 

Cortes,  being  ready  to  march  into  the  interior,  returned  first  to  Villa 
Rica,  where  a  Spanish  vessel  had  arrived  in  his  absence,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  twelve  volunteers  and  two  horses.  These  joined  his 
standard,  and  informed  him  that  Velasquez  had  received  the  royal 
authority  to  found  a  colony  in  New  Spain.  Cortes  then  determined 
to  send  his  two  fiiends,  Puertoceno  and  Montejo,  to  Spain,  witi 
two  letters,  one  written  by  himself,  the  other  by  the  authorities  of 
Villa  Rica ;  nearly  all  of  the  gold  that  had  been  collected ;  and  the 
presents  of  Montezuma,  a  richer  fireight  than  had  ever  yet  left  the 
shores  of  the  New  World.  The  chief  business  of  the  voyage,  however, 
was  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Cortes  as  captain-general  of  the 
colony.  The  pilot  was  ordered  to  make  at  once  for  Spain,  and  by 
all  means  to  avoid  touching  at  Cuba. 

The  departure  of  Puertocerro  and  Montejo  filled  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  followers  with  longings  for  their  homes,  and  Cortes  soon 
after  discovered  a  conspiracy,  formed  by  some  soldiers  and  sailors,  to 
seize  a  vessel  and  return  to  Cuba.  The  licentiate,  Diaz,  was  impli- 
cated in  the  plot,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death  had  he  not  been 
a  priest.  As  it  was,  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed,  and  the 
pilot  had  his  feet  cut  off.  This  determined  Cortes  to  destroy  his 
ships,  and  finding  his  most  trusty  followers  similarly  disposed,  he 
obtained  a  report  from  the  pilots  that  the  vessels  were  no  longer  sea- 
worthy, and  then  caused  them  to  be  stripped  of  their  apparel,  broken 
in  pieces,  and  sunk.  This  bold  measure  added  one  hundred  and 
ten  sailors  to  his  force,  many  of  whom  became  valiant  soldiers,  and 
all  of  whom  were  of  great  use. 
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-="v  ^"i-  ^^^"^  '^^  *  considerable  force  as  a  gar- 
I  \/^  g"*  risen  at  Villa  Rica,  under  his  tnistwoitliy 
^>'  Vi  friend,  Juan  de  Escalante,  and  set  out  on 
ij.'.'.^-r  his  march  inland  from  the  country  of  the 
Totonacs,  August  16, 1519.  His  army  numbered 
four  hundred  Spaniards  on  foot,  and  fifreen  horses, 
accompanied  by  thirteen  hundred  Cempoallan 
varriora  and  a  thousand  tamama,  or  Indian 
body  slaves,  vho  were  employed  in  laborious  offices.  Leaving  the 
"neira  Caliente,  they  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  plain  of  Anahuac,  and  in  a  few  days  they  reached 
the  province  of  Tlascala,  the  only  nation  of  Anahuac  which  the  fierce 
Aztecs  had  not  been  able  to  bring  under  their  yoke.  From  their 
known  enmity  to  Montezuma  and  his  race,  the  Cempoallans  had 
confidently  counted  upon  a  favourable  reception  and  alliance  with 
them,  but  in  this  they  were  sorely  disappointed.  The  supreme 
power  in  Tiascala  was  exercised  by  four  caciques,  who  held  their 
courts  in  different  quarters  of  the  same  city,  independent  of  each 
other,  yet  united  in  the  strictest  alliance.  Around  them  were  ga- 
thered the  nobles  and  people.  On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
consultation  was  had  respecting  the  ireatment  to  be  given  them,  and 
the  councd  was  divided,  for  a  time,  between  two  opinions.  Some 
were  disposed  to  welcome  them  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
empire  of  Montezuma  by  their  aid;  others  justly  answered  that  the 
Spaniards  were  the  common  enemies  of  both  races,  and  that  &ey 
ought  to  be  destroyed  immediately.  Hostilities  were  at  length 
resolved  upon,  and  the  young  chief  Xicotencatl,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
four  caciques,  led  the  armies  of  his  country  to  battle.  The  annals 
of  warfare  record  not  the  name  of  a  more  determined  leader ;  and 
the  world  never  produced  a  braver  army.  The  first  battle  was 
fought  on  the  first  two  days  of  Septen.bcr,  1519,  and  the  Spaniards 
triumphed,  but  with  the  utmost  difScuity.  "  Every  man  among  us 
did  his  dutj',"  says  Bemal  Diaz,  "and  .ve  fought  away  like  brave 
warriors,  for  in  all  truth  we  were  placed  in  greater  jeopardy  this  time 
than  we  had  ever  been  before."  Cortes  sent  them  an  offer  of  peace 
next  morning,  to  which  the  young  general,  Xicotencatl,  answered 
that  they  would  make  peace  after  they  had  satiated  themselves  with 
the  flesh  of  the  Spaniards,  and  honoured  the  gods  with  the  sacrifice 
of  their  blood  and  hearts. 

Xicotencatl,  on  the  fifrh  of  September,  fou^t  a  second  battle  with 
the  Spaniards,  equally  severe  with  the  first,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
succeeding  day,  a  third  attack  was  made.  There  was  not  one  of 
the  Spaniards  who  had  not  by  this  time  received  one  or  more  wounds. 
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Some  ot  their  number,  and  one  of  their  horses  had  been  slain.  Rut 
the  muskets  and  artillery  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  dreadfully  de- 
structive, and  the  rulers  of  the  Tlascalans  felt  disposed  to  accept  the 
peace  which  Cortes  had  so  constantly  offered. 

They  came  to  this  resolution  at  a  fortunate  time  for  Cortes,  whose 
soldiers  were  exceedingly  mutinous,  charging  him  with  causing  their 
destruction  by  his  rash  course  in  regard  to  the  ships,  and  demanding 
to  be  led  back  to  Vera  Cruz.  Cortes  and  Father  Olmedo  were  thetu- 
fleWes  sufiering  with  fever,  yet  neither  the  cbiof  nor  bis  men  durst 
lay  aside  their  arms  for  a  moment.  The  most  zealous  of  the  followers 
of  the  conqueror  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  "what  would  he  the 
final  issue  of  this  campaign,  and  if  they  once  got  out  of  the  present 
snare,  where  they  were  next  to  bend  theu*  steps ;  for  the  idea  of 
penetrating  to  Mexico  appeared  to  them  perfectly  absurd,  when  they 
conadered  the  great  power  of  that  state.  If  even  they  succeeded  in 
making  the  same  good  terms  with  the  people  of  Tlascala  as  they  had 
done  with  the  Cempoallans,  what  would  become  of  them  if  they  ever 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  great  armies  of  Montezuma."* 
Corten  replied  to  their  statements,  tiiat  what  had  been  done  had 
been  done  for  the  best,  and  that  retreat  in  their  present  circumstances 
wou^d  be  certain  death.  On  a  renewal  of  their  remonstrances,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  cabals  by  the  heroic  answer,  that  in  any  event,  it 
s  better  to  die  like  a  brave  warrior,  than  to  live  a  coward 

TREATY  with  the  Tlascalans  was  readily 
concluded,  and  on  the  23il  of  September 
they  entered  their  chief  city,  a  lai^e  and 
populous  town,  compared  by  Cortes  to 
Grenada,  in  Spain.  The  Tlascalans 
bound  themselves  to  be  vassals  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  to  assist  Cortes  in  his 
expedition,  while  he  engaged  to  defend 
t  their  persons  and  property,  and  took  their 
state  under  his  protection.  While  the 
negotiations  were  pending,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  Montezuma  himself,  who  entreated  Cortes  to 
put  no  faith  in  the  Tlascalans,  who  were  treacherous  barbarians,  and 
invited  him  in  cordial  terms  to  visit  his  capital,  pointing  out  the  road 
Ihrou^  the  city  of  Cholula  as  the  most  convenient.  Cortes  made 
many  efibrts  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Tlascalan  chiefs,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  great  extent,  a  result  to  be  attributed  to  the  prudence  of 
Father  Olmedo,  who  persuaded  him  in  their  case  to  leave  them  their 
idols  and  superstition,  only  prohibiting  human  sacrifices.     As  soou 
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&s  his  men  had  rested  somewhat  from  their  fatigue,  he  set  out  for 
Mexico,  accompanied  by  six  thousand  Tlascalan  warriors,  who 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt,  but  proved  the  sincerity 
of  their  advice  by  their  subsequent  devotion.  Their  approach  gave 
Montezuma  great  alarm,  and  he  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  massacring 
them  in  the  city  of  Cholula.  Tlascalan  vigilance  discovered  the 
plan,  however,  and  Cortes  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  holy 
city.  By  a  stratagem  of  bis  own,  he  seized  on  the  persons  of  tb« 
magistrates  and  chief  citizens,  and  then  ordered  the  whole  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Spaniards,  Tlascalans,  and  Cempoallsiis  to  fall  upon  the  dis- 
organized people.  The  massacre  lasted  two  days.  A  number  of 
the  [iriesta  and  leading  citizens  shut  themselves  up  in  their  temples. 
The  torch  was  brought,  and  the  buildings,  the  garrisons,  and  the 
gods  perished  together.  At  length  Cortes  released  and  forgave  the 
magistrates,  telling  them  of  their  intended  treachery,  requiring  them 
to  recall  the  fugitive  people,  and  establish  order  in  the  town. 

From  Cholula  he  advanced  directly  towards  the  capital  of  Monte- 
zuma, who  behaved  at  this  juncture  in  a  most  unworthy  manner.  He 
sent  ambassadors  to  Cortes  with  overtures  of  reconciliation,  promising 
him  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  if  he  would  advance  no  further. 
Cortes,  of  course,  ref  ised,  and  continued  a  march,  which,  toilsom« 
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wid  bitterly  cold,  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  sigiit,  which  burst  sud- 
denly upon  them,  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  We  quote  the  eloquent 
account  of  Mr.  Prescott,  "  Turning  an  angle  of  the  sierra,  they 
«affle  suddenly  upon  a  view  which  more  than  compensated  their  toils. 
It  was  that  of  the  vaUey  of  Mexico,  which  with  its  picturesque  as- 
semblage of  water,  woodland,  and  cultivated  plains,  its  shining  cities 
and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out  like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  pano- 
rama before  them.  Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet  were  seen  noble 
forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar;  and  beyond  yellow  fields  of 
maize,  and  the  towering  maguey,  intermingled  with  orchards  and 
blooming  gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  were  beheld  the 
lakes,  their  borders  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  hamlets ;  and  in 
the  midst,  like  some  Indian  empress  with  her  coronal  of  pearls,  the 
fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white  towers  and  pyramidal  templet, 
teposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters — the  far  famed 
'Venice  of  the  Aztecs.'"* 

From  this  time,  all  that  they  saw  in  their  journey  until  their 
■entry  into  Mexico,  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  fairy  land.  Monte- 
zuma had  suffered  the  strangers  to  advance  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital  before  be  had  determined  whether  to  receive  them  as  friends 
or  enemies.  At  length,  however,  he  sent  hb  nephew,  Cacama,  with  a 
inaa  of  nobles  to  escort  him  to  the  city.     Following  his  dircctioD. 
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the  Spaniards  marched  along  the  margin  of  the  Lake  Xocbichalco  to 
the  royal  city  of  Iztapalapan,  where  they  spent  the  night  in  most  ex- 
cellent quarters.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  November,  1619, 
they  marched  along  the  causeway  towards  the  capital.  They  trem- 
bled when  they  saw  that  the  causeways  were  intersected  at  interval! 
by  drawbridges  through  which  canoes  passed  and  repassed,  for  they 
saw  that  their  retreat  could  at  anytime  be  cut  off  by  this  means, 
and  they  had  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  emperor's  dislike  for 
them,  and  of  the  hollowness  of  his  present  professions  of  friendship. 
Cortes  marched  first  with  his  small  body  of  horse ;  next  came  the 
Spanish  foot,  about  four  hundred  in  number,  after  them  the  Indian 
tamenes  carrying  the  baggage,  and  last  of  all  the  Tlascalan  warriors, 
in  number  about  five  thousand.  The  inhabitants  crowded  from  the 
city  to  look  at  them  as  they  came  along  the  causeway,  and  as  they 
came  near  to  the  city  they  were  met  by  the  emperor  himself,  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  train  of  nobles,  who  demeaned  themselves  in 
his  presence  as  though  be  were  a  deity.  At  length  Cortes  and  the 
emperor  stood  face  to  face.  The  Spanish  chiefUin  accosted  him  in 
the  fashion  of  Europe,  with  the  most  profound  reverence.  Monte- 
zuma returned  the  salutation  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand  and 
kissing  it,  the  customary  expression  of  reverence  from  inferiors  to 
those  who  are  above  them  in  rank,  and  which  when  used  by  the 
emperor  to  the  Spaniards,  elevated  the  latter  in  the  minds  of  the 
wondering  Aztecs  to  a  position  only  inferior  to  that  occupied  by 
their  gods. 

After  the  exchange  of  presents,  Montezuma  and  his  attendants 
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withdrew,  the  Spaniards  following  them  into  the  city,  where  they 
were  conducted  to  their  quarters,  situated  in  an  immense  square  in 
die  centre  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  temple  of  the  great  Mexican  war 
god.  Montezuma  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  he  supplied 
their  wants  with  his  characteristic  profusion.  Next  day  Cortes  visited 
him  in  his  palace,  attended  by  some  of  his  principal  ofEcers,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  which  ensued,  expounded  to  him  some 
of  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  at  which  the  emperor  seemed  displeased, 
but  replied  courteously.  The  intercourse  was  maintained  day  after 
day,  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  began  to  grow  familiar  with  each 
other.  The  emperor  escorted  Cortes  through  the  city,  showing  to 
him  the  market-place,  the  public  buildings,  and  the  temple.  At  the 
request  of  Cortes,  though  with  great  reluctance,  Montezuma  led  them 
into  the  very  sanctuary  or  tower  where  the  gods  were.  "  Here," 
says  Bemal  Diaz,  "were  two  altars,  highly  adorned  with  richly 
wrought  timbers  on  the  roof,  and  over  the  altars  gigantic  figures  re- 
sembling very  fat  men.  The  one  on  the  right  was  their  war  god, 
with  a  great  face  and  terrible  eyes.  This  figure  was  entirely  covered 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  his  body  bound  with  golden  serpents ;  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  bow,  and  in  his  left  a  bundle  of  arrows.  Be- 
fore the  idol  was  a  pan  of  incense,  with  three  hearts  of  human  vic- 
tims, which  were  burning,  mixed  with  copal.  The  whole  of  that 
apartment,  both  walls  and  floor,  was  stained  with  human  blood  in 
such  quantity  as  to  cause  a  very  offensive  smell.  On  the  left  was  the 
other  great  figure,  with  a  countenance  like  a  bear,  and  great  shining 
eyes  of  the  polished  substance  whereof  their  mirrors  are  made.  The 
body  of  this  idol  was  also  covered  with  jewels.  An  offering  lay  be- 
fore him  of  five  human  hearts.  In  this  place  was  a  drum  of  most 
enormous  size,  the  head  of  which  was  made  of  the  skins  of  large  ser- 
pents. This  instrument,  when  struck,  resounded  with  a  noise  that 
could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  and  so  doleful  that  it 
deserved  to  be  named  the  music  of  the  infernal  regions." 

The  first  of  the  deities  here  described  was  Huitzilopochtli,  the  war 
god.  Of  the  other,  Tezcatlipoca,  who  was  only  inferior  to  the  invisi- 
ble supreme  god,  and  who  created  the  world,  Diaz  makes  this  singu« 
lar  statement :  ^^  He  was  the  god  of  hell,  and  the  souls  of  deceased 
Mexicans  stood  under  him." 

This  horrible  scene  filled  the  pious  mind  of  Cortes  with  horror,  and 
he  could  not  refirain  from  remonstrating  with  the  emperor  upon  the 
subject.  ^^  I  cannot  imagine  that  such  a  powerful  and  wise  monarch 
as  you  are,  should  not  have  yourself  discovered  by  this  time,  that 
these  idols  are  not  divinities,  but  evil  spirits,  called  devils.  In  order 
that  jou  may  be  convinced  of  this,  and  that  your  papas  may  satisfy 
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theinselres  of  this  tnith,  allow  me  to  erect  a  cross  on  the  Bummit  of    •■ 
this  temple ;  and  in  the  chapel  where  stand  your  HuitzUopochtIi  and 
1  ezcatlipoca,  {j^ve  us  a  small  space  that  I  may  place  there  the  image 
of  the  holy  Vii^ ;  then  you  will  see  what  terror  will  seize  these  idols 
by  which  you  have  been  so  long  deluded." 

ONTEZUMA  knew  wnat  the  image  of  the 
Vii^n  Mary  was ;  yet  he  was  very  much 
dbpleased  with  Cortes's  offer,  and  replied 
in  the  presence  of  two  papas,  whose  angei 
was  not  less  conspicuous,  "  Malinche,  could 
I  bave  conjectured  that  you  would  have 
used  such  reviling  language  as  you  have 
just  done,  I  would  certainly  not  have  shown  you  my  gods.  In  our 
eyes  these  are  good  divinities :  they  preserve  our  lives,  give  us 
nourishment,  water,  and  good  harvests ;  healthy  and  growing  wea- 
ther, and  victory  whenever  we  pray  to  them  for  it.  Therefore  we 
offer  up  our  prayers  to  them,  and  make  them  sacrifices.  I  earnestly 
beg  of  you  not  to  say  another  word  to  insult  the  profound  veneration 
in  which  we  hold  these  gods." 

As  soon  as  Cortes  heard  these  words,  and  perceived  the  great  ex- 
citement under  which  they  were  pronounced,  he  said  nothing  in 
return,  but  merely  remarked  to  the  monarch  with  a  cheerful  smile^ 
*'  It  is  time  for  us  both  to  depart  hence."  To  which  Montezuma  an- 
swered, that  "  he  would  not  detain  him  any  longer,  but  he  himself 
was  now  obliged  to  stay  some  time  to  atone  to  his  gods,  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice,  for  having  committed  gratlailacol,  by  allowing  us  to 
ascend  the  great  temple,  and  thereby  occasioning  the  affronts  which 
we  had  offered  them.  "If  that  is  the  case,"  returned  Cortes,  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  great  monarch. "• 

The  Spaniards  now  descended  from  the  temple,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Cortes  ventured  to  request  of  the  emperor  permission  to  con- 
vert one  of  the  halls  in  their  residence  into  a  chapel,  that  they  mig^t 
celebrate  the  services  of  their  church  there.  The  foi^ving  monarch 
not  only  granted  the  request,  but  sent  some  of  his  own  artisans  to  aid 
them  in  the  work.  In  making  the  necessary  alterations,  the  Spaniards 
had  sufficient  curiosity  to  take  away  the  plaster  from  a  recently  closed 
up  door,  to  see  what  was  beyond,  and  they  had  thus  disclosed  to  them 
the  place  in  which  the  emperor  kept  the  treasures  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  a  private  hoard,  the  value  of  which  made  those  who 
firsf  looked  on  it  "  almost  speechless  with  astonishment."  "As  at 
that  time  1  was  still  a  young  man,"  says  Diaz,  "  and  had  never  he- 
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(ore  beheld  such  rast  treasures,  I  concluded  that  the  whole  of  the  re* 
uaining  part  of  the  world  put  together,  could  not  produce  such  a  vast 
collection  of  riches.  However,  all  our  officers  and  soldiers  agreed  to 
leave  every  thing  untouched,  and  that  the  doorway  should  be  walled 
op  again  as  before,  nor  was  Montezuma  to  be  informed  o^  our  dis* 
CO  very." 

A  week  had  passed  since  the  Spaniards  had  entered  the  capital , 
lud  tliough  they  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated,  they  felt  ill  at  ease.  Their  allies,  the 
Tlascalans,  were  hourly  suggesting  the  disadvantages  of  their  situa* 
tion,  and  looking  at  every  movement  of  the  Mexicans  with  the  sus- 
picion of  enemies.  The  supply  of  food  furnished  for  their  tables  was 
not  so  good  as  at  first,  and  the  least  of  a  hundred  circumstancos  might 
furnish  a  cause  for  their  destruction.  Besides,  Cortes  was  not  in  the 
way  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  while  he  lay  inactive 
as  the  guest  of  the  king ;  and  the  latter  could  not  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue friendly  intercourse  with  him  if  he  supposed  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  his  part  of  departing.  While  the  conquest  was  but  just 
begun,  the  arrival  of  a  successor  from  Spain,  might  rob  him  of  the 
firuit  of  all  his  labour  and  sufferings,  and  another  secure  imperishable 
renown  by  marching  past  him  on  the  road  he  himself  had  pointed  out. 
This  would  also  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  a  retreat.  Nor  could 
he  withdraw  from  the  capital  to  Villa  Rica,  with  any  hope  of  safety, 
from  the  hands  of  what  he  had  found  to  be  a  merciless  and  treacherous 
foe.  View  it  as  he  might,  his  situation  was  full  of  danger,  and  prompt 
and  successful  action  only  could  save  him  from  ruin.  But  Cortes  was 
never  so  much  at  home  as  when  acting  in  the  most  fearful  extremity. 
His  active  mind  contrived  a  plan  for  his  deliverance  as  bold  as  it  was 
desperate.  This  was  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
and  make  the  regard  of  his  subjects  for  his  safety,  a  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  the  Spaniards  against  violeitce,  while  they  used  him  as  a 
tool  for  effecting  the  final  success  of  their  enterprise.  Cortes  imme- 
diately proposed  the  measure  to  his  officers,  of  whom  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  resolute  so  warmly  approved  of  it,  that  the  timid  were 
brought  to  give  their  consent,  and  it  was  resolved  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution on  the  morrow.  The  intervening  night  was  spent  by  the  pious 
Ffithei  Olinedo  in  soliciting  the  favour  of  heaven  for  this  great  en- 
terprise. 

A  pretext  was  readily  found  to  justify  the  act.  Cortes  had  received 
intelligence  of  a  battle  that  had  been  fought  between  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Villa  Rica,  and  an  army  of  Mexicans 
under  the  governor  of  a  province  adjacent  to  the  Spanish  settlement, 
and  although  Cortes  really  cared  little  for  this  occurrence,  it  served 
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an  admirable  purpose  in  the  work  he  had  resolved  upon.  He  pro* 
ceeded  in  the  morning  with  five  of  his  officers,  and  the  two  inter- 
preters, Donna  Marina  and  Aguilar,  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor, 
taking  care  to  observe  the  forms  they  had  hitherto  used  when  de- 
sirous of  an  audience.  Others  of  his  soldiers  were  to  come  in  small 
parties  to  the  palace  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Montezuma  re* 
ceived  them  kindly,  but  when  Cortes  upbraided  him  with  causing 
the  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  the  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz,  as 
well  as  with  the  attempt  to  destroy  him  and  his  army  at  Cholula,  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  now  come  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  he  gave 
free  vent  to  his  rage  and  astonishment.  His  rage  was  impotent 
against  the  stem  resolution  of  the  Spaniard,  and  as  he  turned  from 
one  to  another  of  the  pitiless  faces  of  the  warriors,  whose  fingers 
ever  and  anon  clutched  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  he  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  terror  and  trembling,  and  burst  into  tears.  Without  resist* 
ance,  he  caused  himself  to  be  borne  in  a  litter  to  the  residence  of  the 
Spaniards,  publishing  to  his  nobles  and  subjects  that  he  went  on  » 
visit  to  Cortes,  voluntarily,  and  desiring  them  to  remain  quiet. 

At  the  demand  of  Cortes,  the  governor  who  had  made  the  attack 
on  Villa  Rica,  was  sent  for  with  three  of  his  principal  officers,  and 
they  were  tried  for  the  offence  and  sentenced  to  death.  When  they 
found  they  were  to  die,  they  boldly  laid  the  blame  of  the  transaction 
upon  Montezuma,  whom  Cortes  therefore  kept  in  irons  while  the 
execution  was  performed.  By  a  master-stroke  of  policy  the  victims 
were  burned  alive,  and  the  materials  used  for  their  funeral  pile  and 
used  in  excessive  quantities,  were  arrows,  javelins,  and  other  weapons 
drawn  by  the  emperor's  permission  firom  the  arsenals  of  the  city, 
where  they  had  been  stored  to  supply  means  of  defence  in  times  of 
civic  tumult  and  insurrection. 

All  this  had  taken  place  within  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  city,  and  for  more  than  three  months  the  emperor 
was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  Here  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  show  of  respect,  Cortes  never  allowing  him  to  suf- 
fer the  least  indignity  except  from  himself.  Whenever  he  approached 
him  he  doffed  his  casque,  and  one  of  his  soldiers  who  had  treated 
him  unkindly  was  only  saved  from  death  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
the  captive  sovereign  himself.  The  kindly  demeanour  of  Monte* 
zuma,  his  gentleness,  and  more  than  all,  his  excessive  liberality,  to  all 
those  about  him,  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  soldiers,  and  made  him  a 
general  favourite.  He  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  regain  his 
liberly,  but  aided  Cortes  in  seizing,  by  strategy,  the  persons  of  the 
king  of  Tezcuco,  and  other  princes  of  the  realm,  who  had  entered 
into  L  conspiracy  to  free  their  country  and  die  emperor  fiK>m  tlis 
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foreign  yoke.    Cortez  puDished  their  "  rebellion,"  by  confining  them 
in  irons. 

HE  Spaniards  did  every  ttiing  in  their  power  t6 
render  his  confinement  easy  to  himself,  and 
were  parttcniarly  carefiil  that  nothing  of  the 
ceremonies  and  etiquette  formerly  obseired 
by  bis  subjects  towards  him  should  be  omittedl 
Outside  of  his  own  palace  his  will  was  abso> 
lute  law.  He  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  tem- 
ple, escorted  by  a  guard  of  Spaniards,  and  offi- 
ciate as  of  old  at  the  shrine  of  his  gods,  his  faith  in  whose  divinity 
could  not  be  shaken  by  all  the  logic  of  both  the  pious  Christian 
fathers.  He  listened  with  deference,  it  is  true,  but  the  conferences 
OD  the  sabject  always  ended  with  his  declaration  that  "  the  God  of 
the  Christians  was  good,  butthegodsofhisowncountrywere  the  true 
gods  for  him."  The  Spanish  general  had  caused  two  vessels  to  be 
built  of  sufficient  size  to  transport  his  whole  army  across  the  lake, 
and  when  these  were  finished,  he  delighted  Montezuma  and  his  suite 
by  taking  diem  on  a  pleasure  excursion  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
bike,  where  the  captive  king  was  allowed  to  hunt  in  the  royal  park, 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  happier  days. 

At  one  of  their  first  interviews,  Montezuma  had  offered  to  Cortes 
to  acknowledge  formally  the  supremacy  of  the  Spanish  emperor,  and 
he  was  now  called  upon  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment.  He 
made  no  objections,  but  assembling  all  his  nobles,  he  addressed  them 
in  a  rery  affecting  speech,  desiring  them  to  concur  in  the  surrender 
of  the  empire  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  he  said,  were  the  race  which 
the  great  Quetezalcoatl  had  predicted  would  come  from  the  rising 
son  to  possess  the  land.  "  You  have  been  faithful  vassals  of  mine," 
said  he,  '*  during  the  many  years  that  I  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  my 
Others.  I  now  expect  that  you  will  show  me  this  last  act  of  obe- 
dience by  acknowledging  the  great  king  beyond  the  waters  to  be 
jonr  lord,  also,  and  that  you  will  pay  him  tribute  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  you  have  hitherto  done  to  me."  His  nobles  were  greatly  at- 
■tcmished,  as  well  as  deeply  moved  at  his  address,  and  the  tean 
which  coursed  down  his  cheeks  during  the  interview  forced  their 
■ymiwthy  and  obedience.  The  emperor  and  all  his  nobles  the 
tooktheoathof  allegiance  to  the  Castilian  throne,  and,  thou^  "it  was 
in  die  regular  way  of  their  own  business,"  to  quote  an  old  chroni- 
cler, "  there  was  not  a  Spaniard  who  could  look  on  the  spectacle 
with  a  dry  eye."" 
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Montezuma  accompanied  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom  with  the 
pft  of  an  immense  treasure,  comprising,  besides  the  hoard  which 
Ihe  Spaniards  had  discovered,  a  considerable  amount  collected  from 
the  tributaries  of  his  empire.  He  desired  it  to  be  sent  to  Spain  as 
tribute  money  to  King  Charles  from  his  vassal  Montezuma.  The 
Spanish  soldiers,  however,  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  firuits  of  their 
toils  and  clamoured  for  its  division.  Cortes  yielded  to  their  desire, 
and  the  treasure  which  amounted  in  value  to  about  six  millions  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  according  to  Prescott's  calculation^  was 
divided  after  his  manner.  The  king's  fifth  part  was  first  set  aside, 
a  fifth  of  the  remainder  was  assigned  to  Cortes ;  after  that  the  debts 
of  the  expedition  were  to  be  discharged,  including  the  investments 
of  Velasquez,  and  the  expenses  of  the  embassy  to  Spain,  the  losses 
of  the  expedition  were  then  to  be  made  good,  and  finally,  certain 
individuals  in  the  army,  as  the  priests,  ofiScers,  &c.,  were  to  receive 
larger  allowances  than  the  rest.  By  these  drafts,  each  soldier's  share 
was  reduced  to  about  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
thought  this  amount  so  small,  in  comparison  with  their  expectations, 
that  they  refused  to  accept  it,  and  others  speedily  got  to  the  end  of 
their  share  by  gaming  with  cards  made  out  of  the  heads  of  drums. 
Nearly  all,  however,  complained  of  injustice  in  the  division,  and  it 
required  all  the  ability  of  Cortes  to  prevent  disastrous  consequences. 

Cortes  next  demanded  of  Montezuma  that  a  portion  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  gods  should  be  given  up  to  him  to  be  converted  into 
a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Montezuma  gave  his 
consent,  for  he  could  do  no  otherwise,  and  one  of  the  sanctuaries  on 
the  top  of  the  temple  was  purified,  and  an  altar  and  a  crucifix  erected 
in  it.  The  people  scarcely  needed  the  instigation  of  the  priests  to 
rouse  them  to  desperation  at  this  proceeding.  To  have  their  em- 
peror  a  prisoner,  to  give  up  their  kingdom  and  their  treasures,  these 
were  galling;  but  to  sit  tamely  under  such  an  insult  to  their  godf, 
was  too  much  to  ask  of  them.  The  priests,  with  haggard  faces,  ran 
through  the  streets  covered  with  blood,  denouncing  wo  to  the  people 
unless  the  sacrilegious  strangers  were  expelled.  Montezuma  informed 
Cortes  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  warned  him  that  he  and  his  men 
would  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  oiTended  deities  unless  they  left  the 
country.  Already  the  Spanish  quarters  were  in  a  state  of  siege,  when, 
in  May;  1520,  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Cortes 
received  tidings  from  the  coast  which  gave  him  greater  alarm  than 
even  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him. 

A  second  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  and  in 
trusted  to  the  command  of  Don  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez,  who  was  to  pro 
ceed  immediately  to  Mexico,  depose  or  decapitate  Cortes,  and  seize 
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the  countr;  for  the  Spanish  sorereign,  in  the  name  of  the  governor 
of  Cuba.  '  The  fleet  consisted  of  nineteen  vessels,  canying  upwards 
of  a  thousand  foot  soldiers,  twenty  cannons,  eighty  horsemen,  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  musketeers  and  crossbowmeo,  besides  a  thousand 
.  Indian  serrants.  This  fleet  anchored  ofl*  the  coast  of  Mexico,  at  San 
Juan  de  UUoa,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1620.  Here  Narraez  received 
the  BB*^iushing  information  that  Cortes  was  in  possessioQ  of  the 
Mexican  capital,  that  the  emperor  was  his  prisoner,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  the  country  and  its  treasure  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  sovereign,  who  was  not  so  absolute  in  Europe  as  Cor> 
tea  was  in  Mexico.  Narvaez  thereupon  announced  to  the  Indians 
Lis  intention  of  setting  Montezuma  free,  declaring  that  he  was  come 
e  Cortes  who  was  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign. 

HE  city  of  Villa  Rica  was 
first  summoned  to  surren- 
der, but  Gonsalvo  de  San- 
doval, the  young  officer 
who  had  been  aent  by  Cor- 
tes to  watch  over  that  town 
and  his  interests  after  the 
death  of  Juan  de  Escalante, 
caused  the  messengers  of 
Narvaez  to  be  seized,  strapped  them  to  the  baclcs  of  Indian  porters, 
and  sent  them  across  the  country  to  Cortes,  in  chm-ge  of  a  couple 
of  soldiers  who  carried  a  letter  informing  the  general  of  what  had 
happened.  Cortes,  after  thoroughly  gaining  these  messengers  over 
to  his  interests  by  kind  words  and  presents,  sent  them  back  again 
to  sow  dissennons  in  the  ranks  of  his  rival. 

He  also  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Narvaez,  which  was 
continued  without  any  de6nite  result  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
settlement  of  the  difference  by  arms.  For  Cortes,  knowing  that  on 
dte  decision  and  celerity  of  his  actions  depended  his  only  hope  of 
safety,  left  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  command  of  a  garrison  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  in  Mexico,  and  marched  with  the  remainder,  less 
than  two  hundred  in  number,  to  the  Totonac  country,  where  Sandoval 
joined  him  with  the  little  garrison  of  Villa  Hica,  and  thence  to  the 
quarters  of  Narvaez  in  Cempoalla,  Here  a  battle  was  fought  on  the 
ni^t  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1520,  between  the  heroic  little  band 
•f  the  conqueror,  and  the  numerous,  well  appouted,  but  half  asleep 
army  of  Narvaez,  who  was  very  quickly  defeated,  being  made  pri- 
soner himself,  with  the  loss  of  one  eye.  All  his  troops  swore  afle- 
g^BDCe  to  Cortes,  but  when  daylight  disclosed  the  numbers  and 
lagged  condition  of  their  conquerors,  tliey  were  neariy  mad  with 
iS 
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•hame  and  rexatioD.  However,  they  were  little  disposed  to  beai 
the  terrible  war  cry  of  Cortes  ring  agtua  in  their  ears,  in  oppontioo 
to  themselTes,  and  he  soon  attached  them  to  himself  bj  his  honeyed 
words,  and  by  gifts  so  liberally  bestowed  that  his  old  soldiers  began 
to  grow  jealous.  He  had  thus  increased  his  own  force  sixfold ;  he 
had  thirteen  hundred  men  under  his  command  out  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  with  such  a  foroci 
what  might  he  not  achieve  ? 

He  was  roused  from  his  pleasant  anticipations  by  intelligence  from 
Alvarado  that  the  Mexicans  bad  risen  en  matte,  and  were  besieging 
him  and  his  followers  with  a  prospect  of  success.  This  had  been 
bnni^t  about  by  the  imprudent  policy  of  Alvarado,  who  had,  under 
the  influence  of  the  fear  of  a  revolt,  or  in  a  wanton  spirit  of  craelty, 
put  to  the  sword  five  hundred  of  the  tUte  of  ibe  city,  as  tiiey  mn 
eelebratiDg  a  festival  within  their  great  temple.  The  people  bad 
Eusbed  immediately  to  arms,  and  were  on  the  point  of  CRrrjring  A* 
palace  of  the  Spaniards  by  assault,  when  Montezuma's  person  was 
exposed  to  them,  and  they  abstained  from  actual  battle  to  besiegs 
the  fortress,  hoping  that  fkmine  would  soon  force  a  surrender,     Tbia 
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was  tbe  state  of  things  when  Cortes  arrived  at  the  city,  at  the  head 
of  his  new  army»  all  of  whom,  says  an  old  historian,  had  sworn  to 
follow  him  with  a  readiness  they  would  have  been  very  far  from 
evincing,  had  they  known  what  they  were  to  encounter.  They 
reached  the  great  lake  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  marched  along  the 
great  causeway  into  the  city,  without  opposition,  but  amid  a  silence 
that  was  ominous.  They  reached  their  stronghold,  and  the  leunion 
was  most  joyful.  But  Cortes  was  mad  with  vexation  when  he  learned 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  though  he  sharply  rebuked  Alvarado 
for  his  imprudence,  he  could  effect  nothing  by  punishing  him,  and  he 
vented  his  ill  humour  on  the  unfortunate  Montezuma.  The  faithful 
prince  felt  his  unkindness  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  hold  no 
intercourse  with  him,  yet  he  complied,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  in  try- 
ing to  check  the  tumult,  and  procure  provisions  for  the  army. 

H£IR  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  day 
after  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  a  soldier 
whom  he  had  despatched  on  an 
errand,  returned  to  his  quarters 
breathless,  and  covered  with  blood 
from  wounds  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
Mexicans,  who^  he  said,  were  all  in 
arms,  with  the  drawbridges  broken 
down,  and  every  preparation  made 
for  an  assault  on  the  Spaniards  in  their  stronghold.  He  himself  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  dragged  away  in  a  canoe  for  sacrifice.  A 
struggle  now  commenced  which  lasted  several  days.  The  despera* 
tion  with  which  the  Aztecs  fought  convinced  Cortes  how  much  he 
had  hitherto  undervalued  them,  as  they  openly  announced  their  opi- 
nion that  they  must  fig^t  on  under  defeat  until  the  last  Spaniard  was 
slaiq,  satisfied  if  with  a  thousand  lives  they  paid  for  the  death  of  but 
one  of  their  detested  enemies.  Day  after  day  the  fighting  was  re- 
newed, the  Spaniards  being  always  victorious,  but  daily  losing  some 
of  their  number.  Either  they  would  sally  out  upon  the  multitude  and 
cut  them  down  in  battle,  or  else  drive  them  back  when  they  advanced 
to  storm  and  bum  their  works.  The  enemy  poured  along  the  streets 
like  a  flood,  while  every  terrace  in  the  vicinity  was  crowded  with  ex* 
pert  archers  and  slingers,  ready  to  shower  arrows  and  stones  upon 
wnj  one  of  the  garrison  that  left  his  defences  for  an  instant.  The 
soldiers  of  Nanraez  were  sadly  disappointed  in  their  reception  in  the 
city,  and  began  to  reproach  Cortes  with  bringing  them  into  destruc- 
tion, yet  their  murmurs  were  changed  to  shouts  of  admiration  and 
k>Te  when  they  saw  him  spur  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  a  crowd 
of  Aztecs,  to  rescue  a  dying  comrade  from  their  hands. 
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MONTEZUMA'S  brother,  Cuidahm, 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Cacama. 
He  was  released  by  Cortes  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Mexico,  in  the  hope  diat 
he  could  allay  the  present  tumult,  and 
bring  the  people  to  a  more  friendly  state 
of  feeling.  But  he  had  never  forgiven 
the  injuries  he  had  received  ftom  the 
Spaniards,  and  he  made  use  of  bis 
liberty  to  take  the  place  of  Montezuma 
\  during  his  captivity,  and  the  well-di- 
\  rected  movements  of  the  besiegers  were 
I  owing  to  his  superior  ability  in  organ- 
I  izing  the  forces.  Foiled  in  this  hope, 
:  Cortes  now  turned  his  dioughts  to  the 
emperor  himself,  and  resolved  to  play 
oiT  his  authority  against  diat  of  Cuitla- 
hua.  He  sent  to  request  his  interposition  with  his  subjects  in  behalf 
of  the  garrison,  but  die  emperor,  whose  feeUngs  bad  been  {dieoated 
by  the  treatment  he  had  lately  experienced  from  CorteSi  and  who  Mt 
bitterly  the  shame  of  his  situation  as  the  ally  of  his  people's  enemies, 
refused  compliance.  At  the  further  solicitation  of  Olid  and  Father 
Olmedo,  and  the  promise  that,  if  a  way  were  opened  for  them,  the 
Spaniards  would  depart,  he  consented  to  expostulate  with  his  sub- 
jects, more  in  the  hope  of  sparing  their  lives  than  from  regard  to  the 
Spaniards.  ' 

Attired  in  his  royal  robes,  and  attended  in  state  by  several  of  the 
Aztec  nobility,  and  the  Spaniards,  he  ascended  the  central  turret  of 
the  palace,  and  the  tumult  and  strife  hushed  at  his  presence  as  if  by 
magic.  He  felt  his  advantage,  and  addressed  them  in  a  calm  voice, 
announcing  himself  as  the  friend  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  he  said, 
would  leave  the  city  if  a  way  were  opened  for  them.  He  therefore 
requested  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  A  murmur  of  disgust  ran 
through  the  multitude  at  this  address ;  and  in  the  tumult  of  their 
])assion  they  entirely  forgot  their  accustomed  feelings  of  respect  and 
veneration ;  bitter  taunts  were  followed  by  a  hostile  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  a  chief,  and  a  cloud  of  stones  and  arrows  descended  upon 
the  spot  where  he  stood  with  bis  train.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to 
shield  his  person,  but  too  late ;  he  was  wounded  by  three  of  the  mia- 
flileN,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  immediately  ensued,  and  the  great  square  before  die 
palace  was  entirely  deserted. 
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Honteziuna,  carried  below  by  his  attendants,  sood  revived  from 
tLe  stunning  effects  of  the  blow,  which  had  bees  inflicted  on  his  head 
with  a  stone ;  but  the  wrAtcliedness  of  his  condition  now  overcame 
him.  "He  had  tasted,"  ssyi  Mr.  PiesoDtt,  "the  last' bitterness  of 
degradation.  He  had  been  reviled,  rejected,  by  his  people.  The 
meanest  of  ths  rabble  had  raised  their  hands  against  him.  He  bad 
DOtbing  more  to  live  for.  It  was  in  vaio  that  Cortes  and  his  officers 
endeavoured  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  bis  spirit,  and  fill  him  with 
better  thous^ts.  He  spoke  not  a  word  in  answer.  His  wound, 
though  dangerous,  mi^t  still,  with  skilful  treatment,  not  prove 
mortal.  But  Montezuma  refused  all  the  remedies  prescribed  for  it. 
He  tore  off  the  bandages  as  often  as  they  were  applied,  maintaining 
all  the  while  the  most  determined  silence.  He  sat  with  eyes  dejected, 
brooding  over  his  fallen  fortunes,  over  the  image  of  ancient  majesty 
and  present  humiliation.  He  had  survived  his  honour.  But  a  spark 
of  bis  ancient  spirit  seemed  to  kindle  in  his  bosom,  as  it  nas  clear 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  survive  his  disgrace."*  He  expired  on  the 
30tfa  of  June,  1520,  in  the  arms  of  some  of  his  own  ^thfiil  nobles. 
"Cortes,  his  officers,  and  all  of  us,"  says  Bemal  Diaz,  "shed  tears 
for  this  unfortunate  monarch ;  indeed  many  of  our  men  who  bad  been 
in  constant  attendance  upon  him,  mourned  for  him  as  if  they  bad  lost 
I  parent.  Even  Father  Ulmedo  himself,  who  never  for  a  moment 
left  his  side,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  had  not  been  able  to  convert  him 
to  Christianity,  could  not  refrain  irom  shed- 
ding tears.  And  no  one  will  feel  surprised 
k  at  this  who  knew  what  a  very  kind<hearted 
kperson  Montezuma  was,  Mexico  never  had 
a  better  monarch. "f 

Finding  that  they  suffered  severely  from 
the  missiles  thrown  into  their  fortress  from 
the  great  teocalli  opposite,  the  Spaniards  en- 
deavoured to  cariy  it  by  storm ;  but  their 
first  efforts,  made  under  the  valiant  chamber- 
lain (^  Cortes,  Escobar,  were  unsuccessful. 
The  general  himself  then  fastened  a  buckler 
to  bis  disabled  left  arm,  and  led  on  his  troops 
to  the  attack  in  person.  Terrace  after  ter- 
race was  carried,  until  finally  the  opponents 
■tet  in  a  band  to  band  conflict  on  the  broad  level  at  the  top.  The 
g  were  doubly  numerous,  but  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the 
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^aniards.  The  people  ceased  fighting  to  gaze  upon  the  issue  aborv, 
and  the  tumbling  of  the  stni^ling  warriors  down  the  sides  of  the 
precipice,  raised  alternate  emotions  of  sorrow  or  triumph  in  the  speo* 
tators,  Cortes  himself  narrowly  escaped  death  in  this  manner,  at  the 
hands  of  two  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  Aztecs,  who  were  dragging 
him  to  the  edge,  joyful  in  death  to  rid  their  belpved  land  of  so  ter> 
rible  a  foe.  At  length,  however,  the  last  warrior  was  overpowered, 
and  the  victors  rushed  into  the  sanctuaries.  They  found  the  statna 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  cross  removed  from  their  temple ;  but  the  grim 
figure  of  Huitzilopotchli  was  still  in  the  other,  witti  the  hearts  and 
gore  of  their  own  countrymen  lying  before  him.  With  feelings  of  joy 
and  triumph,  which  such  devoted  missionaries  only  could  experience, 
they  dragged  him  from  his  niche  and  tumbled  him  headlong  down 
the  steps  of  the  teocalli.  They  then  set  fire  to  the  sanctuary,  de- 
scended to  the  court  yard,  and  marched  tc  their  own  quarters,  unmo- 
lested by  the  terrified  natives.  In  the  night  they  allied  forth  and 
burned  three  hundred  houses.  The  siege,  however,  continued,  and 
the  enemy  continually  taunted  the  Spaniards  with  the  &ct  that  all 
dieir  losses  did  not  lessen  their  numbers  nor  resources,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  becoming  continually  weaker,  and  could  not  eacape, 
becauH  the  bridge*  tetre  broken  dcvn. 

After  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  detennined  to  leave  the 
eity,  and  ni^t  was  chosen  for  the  attempt,  in  the  hope  that  the 
enemy  would  then  be  less  alert.  The  night  selected  was  that  of  tlt« 
1st  of  July,  1520,  still  celebrated  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  AbcAs 
TVufr^  (aorEowfnl  night.)  They  began  to  movei  towards  midni^it,  in 
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dim  divisions,  Sandoral  leading  the  van,  Alvarado  and  de  Leon  the 
rear,  and  Cortes  himself  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  a  son  and  two  dau^tera  of  Montezuma,  and  other 
Mexicans  of  distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable 
bridge,  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  pass  the  breaches 
in  the  causeway.  They  marched  in  silence  along  the  causeway 
iriiich  led  to  Tacuba,  bf^ause  it  was  most  remote  from  Tlascala,  and 
hnd  been  less  damaged  by  the  enemy.  The  first  breach  in  it  was 
reached  withoat  molestation,  and  they  were  fixing  their  portable 
bridge  to  cross  it,  congratulating  themselves  on  their  success,  when 
the  signal  was  ^ven  for  the  most  disastrous  battle  of  the  conquest 
Instantaneously  the  lake  was  covered  by  canoes,  from  which  the 
natives  poured  arrows  and  stones  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter, 
rushing  forward  to  do  battle  on  the  causeway  with  a  daring  in  which 
ail  thoughts  were  lost,  save  those  of  patriotism  and  revenge.  The 
wooden  bridge  unfortunately  became  so  wedged  into  the  mud  by  the 
passage  of  the  army  over  it,  that  it  was  impossible  to  more  it,  and 
tba  army  pressed  onward  to  the  second  breach  in  dismay.  I'he 
Ifezicana  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side,  while  their  discipline  and 
•■perior  weapons  could  avaii  them  little  on  such  a  narrow  field,  aud 
■mid  the  darkness  of  a  rainy  night.  Fresh  wamors  instantly  filled 
Ifae  place  of  the  Mexicans  who  fell,  driven  on  by  those  in  the  rear, 
until  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The  confusion 
■son  became  universal,  and  each  one  sou^t  only  to  save  himself. 
Gottcs,  with  a  hnndred  foot  soldiers  and  a  few  horse,  succeeded  in 
f  hb  w^.orer  the  two  remaining  breaches  to  the  main  land^ 
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the  bodies  of  the  dead  seiriiig  to  £^  up  the  chasms.  He  formed 
them  on  the  shore,  and  retuhiedl  «tth  Sandoval  and  a  few  of  the 
horse,  to  the  place  on  the  caiiMwaj,  between  the  second  and  ±ird 
bretiches,  where  Alvarado  and  the  leW.  guard  were  fitting  despe- 
rately agEunst  the  OTerwhelming  oambers  of  the  foe.  With  his 
terrible  battle  cry  be  reassured  the  deq)airing  infantry,  and  led  the 
cavalry  to  ihe  charge  with  such  furious  vilour,  that  the  infantry  wcie 
enabled  to  reach  the  other  lide  (rf*  die  trench.  At  length  all  bad 
crossed  except  Cortes,  SsDdoval,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  others.  They 
all  mide  their  waypver  except  Alvarado,  who  had  lost  his  horse,  and 
was  bleeding  from  several  wounds.  The  trench  -waa  filled  with  the 
enemy,  loolnng  at  him  with  fiendish  expectation  of  the  moment  when 
he  should  leap  into  the  ditch  and  be  borne  away  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  whose  servants  he  had  shortly  before  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
l-'4ve  or  six  were  advancing  along  the  causeway  to  seize  him,  when 
he  glanced  to  the  other  side  of  the  chasm,  planted  his  long  lance 
amid  the  rubbish  in  the  centre,  and  clearing  it  at  a  bound,  placed 
himself  in  safety  amid  his  friends.  The  spot  where  this  tremendous 
feat  was  executed,  still  bears  the  name  of  Alvarado's  leap. 

THE  Mexicans  now  retired  from  the  fig^t, 
and  the  Spaniards  marched  along  the  cause- 
way  to  Tlacopan.  Here,  in  the  dayligtu, 
Cortes  was  enabled  to  compute  the  losses  of. 
the  ni^t.  Four  hundred  nod  fifty  Spaniardi 
and  four  thousand  of  the  brave  Tlascalaaa 
had  been  slain,  drowned,  or  made  prisoneni 
and  this  number,  with  those  who  had  fidlen 
in  the  terrible  conflicts  within  the  city,  re- 
duced bis  army  to  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  ubat  it  had  been.  The  cannon,  five- 
arms,  end  ammunition  were  all  lost,  not  a 
musket  remiuning  among  the  five  hundred 
survivors.  The  number  of  the  cavalry  was 
reduced  to  twenty-three,  and  they  were  in 
a  most  miserable  condition.  But  the  loM 
most  severely  felt  by  Cortes  was  that  of  hil 
friend,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  who,  with  Alva- 
rado, had  held  the  post  of  danger,  and  lost 
his  life  defending  it.  The  sight  of  the 
wounds  of  the  survivors,  the  thought  of  their 
Bofierii^  grief  at  the  toss  of  so  many  gallant  followers  and  foilhfiil 
fiiendi,  pierced  hia  soul  with  anguish,  and  the  tears  stealing  down 
bis  cheeks,  as  he  attempted  to  issue  necessary  orders,  were  remarked 
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b]r  his  soldiers  widi  affection,  as  eyidence  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  He  wasted  no  time^  however,  in  vain  regrets,  but  exerted 
himself  to  prepare  for  a  future  which  seemed  and  proved  to  be  full 
of  danger.  The  greater  part  of  the  treasure  was  lost.  The  general 
bad  suffered  the  men  to  take  as  much  of  the  gold  in  the  treasuiy  as 
they  wished  before  setting  out,  telling  them  at  the  same  timCi  how- 
ever, that  those  travelled  safest  who  travelled  lightest*  Very  many, 
however,  disdained  to  follow  his  advice,  and  their  inconsiderate 
avarice  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  the  victims  of  the  night. 

At  this  veiy  moment,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  unconquerable 
leader  was  filled  with  plans  for  the  future,  in  which  no  thought  save 
of  ultimate  success,  was  allowed  to  enter.  The  safety  of  Donna 
Marina  and  Aguilar  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him,  but  he 
rejoiced  in  his  heart  to  find  that  his  skilful  shipwright,  Martin  Lopez, 
bad  escaped  uninjured.  Anticipations  of  the  distant  future,  however, 
gave  place  to  the  care  against  immediate  danger.  The  army  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  a  march  was  to  be  made  around  the 
north  end  of  it  before  they  could  go  towards  Tlascala,  which  lay  sixty- 
four  miles  east  of  it.  They  marched  for  six  days  through  a  barren 
oountiy  incessantly  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  whose  attacks  required 
the  constant  exercise  of  courage  and  activity,  while  want  of  food  was 
£eist  reducing  their  strength.  One  source  of  consolation,  however, 
remained  to  the  suffering  army ;  the  presence  of  their  leader,  fore« 
most  in  every  danger,  and  sharing  with  cheerfulness  every  hardship. 
He  shared  with  them  in  a  feast  off  the  dead  body  of  a  horse,  whose 
decease  furnished  them  with  a  substitute  for  the  berries  and  roots  on 
which  they  had  been  subsisting. 

As  diey  marched  along,  the  enemy,  who  harassed  them  repeatedly, 
uttered  the  same  cry  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards. 
Ddnna  Marina  translated  it  for  them,  but  could  not  tell  its  meaning. 
''  Hasten  on !  you  will  soon  find  yourselves  where  you  cannot  escape  !*' 
Time  furnished  an  explanation.  As  the  army  came  to  the  summit 
of  an  eminence,  they  saw  in  the  spacious  valley  before  them,  th^  plain 
of  Otumba,  an  immense  army,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  directly  in  the  road  they  had  to  follow.  This  was  the  main  army 
of  the  Mexicans,  of  which  the  body  which  had  accompanied  their  re- 
treat, and  was  now  in  their  rear,  was  but  a  small  detachment.  The 
boldest  of  the  Spaniards  despaired  at  the  prospect  of  death  in  the  at- 
tempt to  force  a  passage  at  such  odds ;  but  Cortes  giving  them  no 
time  for  reflection,  led  on  the  charge.  Every  where  he  made  bead 
against  them ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  so  far  as  the  end  in 
view  was  concerned,  for  one  battalion  was  no  sooner  dispersed  than 
ne^  ann  occupied  its  place ;  and  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Spaniards 
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feh  AeiT  strenii^  biHiig  vitliont  seeing  any  end  to  their  toil,  or  any  faopfe 
of  Tictoi7,  The  most  darii^  feats  of  anna  had  been  achieved  by  ibt 
young  captain,  Sandoval,  on  whom  the 
admiretion  of  the  army  was  fixed,  vhra 
the  quick  eye  and  daring  hand  of  Cortet 
himself  effected  their  deliverance.  He 
had  noticed  at  a  distance,  in  the  throng,  a 
chieftain  whom  he  judged  to  be  Uie  coin* 
mander  of  the  enemy  from  the  splendoiit 
of  bis  dress,  and  the  standard  of  the  Az- 
tecs, which  was  a  golden  net  at  the  end 
of  a  short  staff,  attached  to  his  back  be* 
tween  the  shoulders.  Summoning  San- 
doval, Olid,  Alvarado,  and  others  to  bit 
aid,  he  rushed  headlong  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy,  beating  them  to  the  earth 
by  the  veiy  impetnosity  of  his  attack,  and 
clearing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  to  the 
chief,  before  the  especial  object  of  this  onslaught  could  be  discoTered. 
The  Dohles  around  the  cacique  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  bnt  th« 
fate  of  this  day,  and  the  lives  of  his  whole  army,  depended  now  upon 
his  efforts  alone,  and  he  overturned  them  as  men  of  atoms,  nntil  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  cacique  himself,  whom  he  hurled  to  tiie 
ground  with  his  lance. 

Juan  de  Salamanca,  a  hrave  young  cavalier  had  kept  close  beside 
his  leader  in  the  charge:  he  now  dismounted  and  despatched  the  fallen 
chief,  tearing  away  his  banner,  and  presenting  it  to  Cortes  as  the  vic- 
tor. Hie  whole  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  the  nobles  of  the  guard 
fled,  panic-stricken ;  every  standard  among  the  Aztecs  waa  lowered ; 
weapons  were  cast  aside,  and  i  flight  to  the  mountains  commenced. 
Wounds,  hunger,  fatigue,  evry  thing  was  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Tlascalans  in  the  ea^'atJS  of  revenge.  The  work  of  slau^ter 
continued  until  no  nyjn  '.ictims  could  be  reached,  when  the  con* 
querors  returned  to  rvlemnify  themselves  for  tiie  treasures  they  had 
lost,  in  taking  'he  spoils  of  ^eir  enemies.  These  were  exceeding^ 
valuable,  as  the  Mexican  army  numbered  among  its  slain,  many  of  th« 
principal  warriors,  who  had  marched  into  &e  battle-field  in  thrir 
richest  ornaments,  assured  of  victory,  Next  day  the  Spaniards  en- 
tered the  territories  of  the  Tlascalans,  whose  chiefs  soon  put  to  flight 
their  misgivings  as  to  the  reception  they  would  meet.  "  We  bavr 
made  common  cause  together,"*  said  Maxixca,  '*  and  we  have  com- 
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■on  injuries  to  BTeng;e;  and  come  weal  or  come  wo,  be  assured  w« 
will  ftan  true  and  lojal  friends,  and  stand  by  you  to  the  death." 

THE  Totonacs  and  the  Cempoa]- 
lans  remained  firm  in  their  attach- 
ment to  his  interests,  and  thereby  se- 
cured to  him  the  town  of  Villa  Rica. 
Their  friends  at  Tlascala  were  assidu- 
ous in  their  care  of  the  sick  anil 
wounded,  of  whom  Cortes  himself  was 
one  of  the  greatest  suflerers.  He  lost 
the  use  of  two  fingers  of  his  left  band, 
:  and  had  received  two  wounds  on  ihe 
bead,  out  of  which,  exasperated  by  fa- 
tigue and  excitement,  now  threatened 
fail  life  A  fever  ensued,  which  reduced  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
His  constitution,  however,  tnumpbed  over  the  disease,  and  the  quiet 
inactiTity  of  convalescence  enabled  blm  to  ponder  carefully  his  plan 
fiu  continuing  to  prosecute  the  conquest 

The  tidings  which  reached  him  were  not  of  a  gratifying  character. 
When  he  came  fitim  Mexico  to  overthrow  Narvaez,  he  had  brou^t 
with  him  a  quantity  of  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  at  Tlascala, 
on  his  return  to  Mexico.  Velasquez  de  Leon  had  added  to  this 
a  considerable  sum :  the  whole  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a  num- 
ber of  invalid  soldiers.  A  party  of  five  horsemen  and  forty  foot, 
eoming  from  Vera  Cruz,  offered  to  escort  the  invalids  and  treasure  tp 
the  capita],  and  set  out  on  the  road  thither.  The  whole  party  was 
cut  off,  and  the  treasure  lost.  Twelve  other  soldiers  marching  in  Ihe 
same  direction,  bad  been  massacred  in  the  province  of  Tepeaca,  and 
accounts  were  from  time  to  time  received  of  the  murder  of  solitary 
travellers,  who,  ignorant  of  the  altered  state  of  affairs  at  the  capital, 
bad  ventured  to  travel  thitherward  alone. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  bis  bed,  he  drew  a  supply  of  am- 
munition and  two  or  three  field-pieces  from  his  stores  at  Vera  Cniz, 
and  prepared  to  take  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  some  of 
the  Deig^bouring  tribes,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  clouded 
fortunes  to  revolt  from  his  government.  Many  of  the  soldiers  refused 
to  participate  in  any  further  hostilities,  demanding  to  be  led  back  to 
VeraCniz;  but  he  made  one  of  bis  soul-stimng  speeches  to  them, 
which  nmsed  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  first  followers,  and 
■hamed  into  nience  the  discontented  soldiers  from  the  army  of  Nai- 
nex.  The  Tlascalans  gave  him  a  ready  support ;  his  former  able 
enemy,  the  younger  Xicotencatl,  laying  aside  the  animosity  he  had 
hrrtofore  shown  towards  the  Spaniards,  and  taking  the  field  in  per* 
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M>n  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  He  could  have  found  no  better 
teacher  in  the  art  of  war.  The  Tepeacans,  a  powerful  tribe  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Aztecs,  had  yielded  to  Cortes  when  the  Tlascalans 
were  subdued,  and  afterwards  resumed  their  allegiance  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. They  were  defeated  in  two  bloody  battles,  in  which  the 
conquerors  gained  great  booty.  For  the  massacre  of  the  twelve 
Spaniards  they  were  dreadfully  punished.  The  people  of  the  places 
implicated  in  the  massacre,  were  branded  with  hot  iron  as  slaves, 
and  four-iifths  of  them  distributed  among  the  soldiers  and  the  allies. 
Cortes  now  made  Tepeaca  his  head-quarters,  and  a  short  but  brilliant 
campaign  followed,  in  which  he  extended  his  authority  over  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  accustomed  his  men  to  victory,  reasserted 
the  Spanish  superiority,  taught  his  Indian  allies  to  act  in  concert 
with  his  own  troops,  and  steadily  weakened  the  Mexican  power.  Suc- 
cess in  battle  was  followed  up  by  pursuit,  and  the  capture  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  a  judicious  course 
which  brought  about  him  in  immense  numbers  the  brave  natives, 
who  fought  gladly  under  a  chief  always  leading  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory and  plunder.  The  character  Cortes  had  acquired  for  disinte- 
restedness and  equity,  attached  them  to  his  person  more  and  more 
strongly,  as  the  wisdom  of  his  judgments,  when  disputed  rights  and 
succession  to  power  were  referred  to  his  arbitration,  led  them  to  yield 
him  an  ascendency  over  their  councils  greater  than  had  ever  before 
been  exercised.  Sandoval,  at  the  head  of  a  separate  command, 
destroyed  a  great  force  of  the  enemy,  in  two  battles,  fought  in  the 
country  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  camp,  and  restored  the  commu- 
nication with  that  place,  and  Cortes  soon  found  himself  the  head  of 
an  empire  raised  by  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  rivalling  in 
strength  that  of  the  Mexicans  themselves. 

The  captain-general  now  sent  his  shipwright,  Martin  Lopez,  to 
Tlascala  to  commence  the  building  of  thirteen  brigantines,  which 
might  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians, 
to  be  reconstructed  and  launched  on  Lake  Tezcuco.  The  sails,  ri^ 
ging,  and  other  furniture  were  to  be  brought  from  Vera  Cruz,  from 
the  stored  up  remains  of  the  dismantled  ships.  At  this  juncture, 
Duero,  the  secretary,  who  had  hitherto  been  his  fast  fnend,  with 
some  others,  left  his  standard,  and  sailed  away  from  Vera  Cruz  by 
his  permission,  some  of  them  to  meet  him  again  as  enemies  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  Their  place  was  supplied  by  reinforcements  which 
he  little  anticipated.  Velasquez  having  heard  nothing  from  his  ex- 
pedition under  Narvaez,  and  supposing  Cortes,  to  be  by  this  time,  a 
prisoner  in  his  hands,  had  despatched  a  ship  with  stores,  arms,  and 
ammunition  to  the  colony  of  Villa  Rica.     The  alcalde  of  Vera  Gn:s 
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permitted  the  crew  to  land,  then  seized  them,  secured  their  vesset 
informed  them  of  their  error,  and  induced  them  to  enlist  under 
Uortes.  A  second  vessel  sent  by  Velasquez  soon  afterwards  shared 
the  same  fate ;  three  vpssels  sent  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to 
prosecute  discoveries  and  plant  colonies  in  Central  America,  met 
with  disasters,  and  came  to  Vera  Cniz  to  restore  the  men,  weakened 
by  wounds  and  sickness,  where  the  crews  were  easily  induced  by  tlie 
magic  power  of  Cortes's  name,  to  abandon  their  present  disastrous 
service  and  join  his  army;  and  finally,  a  merchant  vessel,  sent  out 
from  the  Canaries  to  sell  arms  and  military  stores  to  adventurers 
in  the  New  World,  came  direct  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  purchased  by 
Cortes,  crew,  vessel,  and  cargo. 

^^ORTES  now  founded  a  second  Spanish 
colony  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at 
Tepeaca,  which  he  called  Segura  de  la 
Frontera.  This  place  became  of  some 
importance  in  the  age  of  the  conquest, 
hut  has  since  steadily  declined.  With 
joy  at  these  great  accessions  to  their 
power,  was  mingled  deep  regret  on  the 
I  part  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  loss  of  theii 
kind  friend,  the  Tlascalan  cacique,  Maz< 
ixca,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  small  pox, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  by  a  negro  in  Narvaez's  service, 
and  was  now  sweeping  over  the  whole 
country,  strewing  its  path  with  thousands 
of  victims.  The  emperor,  Cuitlahua,  the 
successor  of  Montezuma,  fell  beneath  it. 
The  good  Father  Olmedo  came  to  Maxixca  on  his  death  bed,  and 
found  a  crucifix  before  his  couch  as  the  object  of  his  adoration.  He 
was  baptized  immediately,  and  the  Christians  had  the  satisfaction  of 
believing  him  at  least  to  be  exempted  from  eternal  perdition. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  having  fixed  a  garrison  of  sixty  in. 
valid  soldiers  at  Tepeaca,  and  made  all  his  arrangements  for  the 
maith  to  Mexico,  Cortes  returned  to  Tlascala.  His  advance  was  ■ 
jterfect  tnumph.  The  trophies  and  the  spoils  of  his  victories  were 
conspicuously  displayed,  and  the  natives  poured  out  in  masses  to  hail 
thrir  return  with  songs,  dancing,  and  music.  Triumphal  arches 
were  enrj  ^ere  erected  aloi^  the  route,  the  path  was  strewn  with 
flowen,  and  the  victorious  general  was  further  glorified  in  a  recep- 
tioD  q>eech  by  a  Tlascalan  orator,  who  styled  him  *'  The  Avenger  of 
die  Nttion."  But  what  won  the  hearts  of  the  natives  even  more  than 
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hese  successes,  was  the  sight  of  Cortes  and  his  officers  all  clad  io  deep 
moumiog  for  the  loss  of  their  friend,  Maxixca.  The  first  act  of  the 
general  was  to  settle  the  succession  on  the  son  of  that  cacique,  whose 
ri^t  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by  an  illegitimate  brother.  The 
young  ruler  was  persuaded  to  be  baptized,  and  Cortes  afterward! 
knitted  him. 

ABOUT  the  same  time  the  Mexi- 
cans, with  one  voice,  called  to  the 
throne  the  prince  Quauhtemotzin,  ren- 
dered by  the  Spaniards  Guatemozin, 
the  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  Mon- 
tezuma. He  was  but  twen^-five  years 
old,  yet  there  was  no  more  valiant 
man  in  Mexico,  and  none  had  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  bloody  con- 
flicts of  the  capital.  He  knew  b 
means  of  his  spies  the  preparations 
'  and  designs  of  Cortes  against  the 
capital,  and  he  prepared  to  meet  him 
in  an  effectual  manner.  All  useless 
persons  were  sent  away ;  the  power- 
ful vassals  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
N  called  to  the  ci^  in  great  nuoibers ; 
the  defences  were  strengthened ;  the 
troops  were  exercised  daily  in  arms, 
»Dd  every  incentive  was  resorted  to  which  could  inspire  the  masses 
with  the  same  hatred  of  the  invaders  which  filled  the  breast  of  the 
empewr. 

Cortes  left  Tlascala  on  his  final  march  for  Mexico,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1520.  His  force  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  Spaniards, 
with  forty  horses,  nine  cannons,  and  an  indifferent  supply  of  ammunition. 
A  large  body  of  the  natives,  Tlascalans,  Tepeacans,  and  Cholulans 
followed  him,  and  another  army  of  these  natives  marched  to  the  capi- 
tal soon  afterwards,  guarding  and  assisting  in  the  transportation  of 
the  brigantines.  The  general  found  many  preparations  mnde  along 
the  road  for  his  reception ;  but  he  reached  the  city  of  Tezcuco  with- 
out difficulty.  To  his  surprise,  the  cacique  of  the  city  attempted  ne- 
gotiation for  a  few  hours,  while  the  population  of  die  city,  and  he 
himself,  abnndoned  it  and  fled  to  Mexico.  On  entering  the  city 
Cortes  discovered  their  flight,  and  immediately  took  advantage  of  it 
to  proclum  the  cacique  dethroned.  Some  of  the  Tezcucan  nobles 
painted  out  a  person  who  favoured  the  Spaniards  as  the  rightful  heir 
in  the  throne,  and  Cortes  elevated  him  to  it.    His  people  were  bj 
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ttaa  means  made  allies  of  the  army,  and  rendered  good  service  where 
they  could  be  trusted,  under  their  general  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  brother 
of  the  new  king,  and  the  man  whom  Montezuma  had  imbittered  by 
fan  decision,  when  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Nezahualpilli 
was  submitted  to  his  arbitration. 

THE  new  cacique  of  Tezcuco  did  not  long 
survive  his  exaltation,  and  Ixtlilzochitl  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  was  always  afterwards  the 
fast  friend  of  the  Spaniards,  and  contributed 
no  litde  to  their  success.  Making  Tezcuco 
his  head-quarters,  Cortes  employed  himself 
for  four  months,  while  the  preparations  for 
launching  the  fleet  were  being  made,  with 
excursions  into  ail  the  country  around  the 
lakes,  sometimes  acting  in  concert  with  his 
lieutenants,  Sandoval  and  Alvarado,  and  some- 
times in  separate,  independent  expeditions. 
^^  Every  where  the  powerful  genius  of  Guate- 
,   ^,     ^, ,  moxin  showed  itself  in  opposition  to  him,  and 

several  of  the  most  glonous  battles  of  the 
conquest  were  fought  in  this  preparatory  campaign.  The  emperoi 
displayed  a  devotion  and  patriotism  that  would  have  rendered  his 
name  immortal  in  other  circumstances.  On  one  occasion  he  opened 
the  dikes  and  flooded  the  city  of  Iztapalapan  when  the  Spaniards  had 
■tormed  it,  causing  them  to  be  nearly  drowned  in  their  retreat,  spoiling 
their  powder,  and  preventing  them  from  carrying  oS"  any  of  the  spoils. 
At  Xochimilco,  "  the  field  of  flowers,"  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  beautiful  cities  on  the  lake,  Cortes  had  the  most  narrow  escape 
from  death  that  befell  him  during  the  war.  He  had  gained  a  victory^ 
and  taken  the  city,  and  the  troops  were  hotly  pursuing  the  fugitives 
diTough  the  streets.  The  general  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  re- 
mained near  the  entrance  to  the  city.  A  fresh  body  of  Indians  sud- 
denly poured  into  the  place  from  a  neighbouring  dike.  Cortes, 
knowing  no  fear,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  hoping 
to  stop  their  advance.  But  he  and  his  little  party  were  quickly 
orerwbelmed  in  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  hb  horse  fell,  he  received 
a  very  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and  his  enemies  seized  him,  an 
with  shouts  of  triumph  were  bearing  him  off.  A  Tlascalan  saw  his 
danger.  With  the  fury  of  a  tiger  he  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  his 
■apoiLUman  efforts  stopped  their  progress  unril  two  of  the  general's 
aemnts  came  to  the  rescue,  and  enabled  him  to  regain  his  f^et.  He 
WIS  soon  in  the  saddle  again,  and  the  victorious  pursuers,  hearing 
^  tnmolt  in  their  rear,  came  back  and  ended  the  conflict.    Corle 
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would  have  lost  his  life  bat  for  the  eagerness  of  the  enemy  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  saved  their  lives  iu  conse- 
quence of  this  passion  for  living  victims.  Cortes  sought  in  vain  next 
day  for  his  gallant  Tlascalan  preserver,  and  suppodng  him  dead,  at- 
tributed his  salvation  to  his  good  patron,  Saint  Peter. 

A  conspiracy  among  his  men,  cbieflv  confined  to  the  old  troops  of 
Narvaez,  was  happily  discovered,  and  the  leader  promptly  hanged 
from  the  windows  of  his  own  quarters.  The  Tlascalan  chief,  Xko- 
tencatl,  deserted  the  Spaniards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  great 
fears  from  die  effects  of  his  well-known  animosity  to  them,  and  Cor- 
tes sent  to  the  Tlascalan  senate  to  demand  his  arrest,  stating  that  die 
Spanish  law  punished  desertion  with  death.  They  replied  that 
their  law  was  the  same,  and  the  royal  captive  was  delivered  to  die 
Spaniards  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of,  and  as  a  warning  to, 
his  more  feithfiil  countrymen.  During  these  operations,  two  hundred 
men,  eighty  horses,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  arrived  in  three  ships 
at  Vera  Cruz,  probably  the  ones  sent  to  Jamaica  by  Cortes  for  re- 
inforcements while  he  was  at  Tlascala. 

-^^^4^^.^  _  HIS  welcome  addition  to  his  means  of 
offence  soon  reached  his  camp.  "Die 
brigantines  were  launched,  twelve  of 
the  thirteen  proving  fit  for  service,  and, 
though  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect, 
they  gained  at  the  outset  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  and 
secured  to  the  Spaniards  the  command 
of  the  lake.  The  operations  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  while  they  secured 
to  Cortes  the  ability  to  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  without  fear  of  annoyance  from 
without,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  defenders  of  the  capital, 
as  each  successive  hostile  army  when  defeated,  marched  thither  for 
refuge,  and  to  partake  in  the  final  stru^le  for  its  defence.  Their 
very  numbers,  however,  proved  a  disadvantage  from  the  impoanbility 
of  sustaining  them  for  any  length  of  time,  and  contributed  materially 
to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  city.  Provisions  were  carried  into  the  ci^, 
for  a  time,  however,  in  great  quantities,  and  even  when  the  brigan- 
tines caused  the  open  transportation  by  canoes  to  cease,  the  natives 
still  contrived  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  the  garrison  by  ni^t. 
But  this  state  of  things  changed  when  the  great  vassals  in  the  vicinity 
found  that  Guatemozin  was  becoming  more  and  more  stru^tened  in 
the  capital,  and  of  course  less  able  to  support  and  protect  diem. 
TheT  revolted  one  by  one,  espoused  the  cause  of  Cortes,  and  mW 
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their  warrion  in  such  aumbers  to  aid  him  in  the  siege,  that  he  be- 
came in  turn  Beiiously  distressed  for  the  rueaDs  of  feeding  all  tiifi 
host 

The  si^e  was  regularly  commenced  on  the  10th  of  May,  1631. 
The  army  was  divided  into  three  bodies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers. 
One,  under  AWarado,  was  posted  at  Tiacopan,  to  operate  on  the 
western  causeway ;  another,  under  Christoval  de  Olid,  commanded 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  southern  causeway  at  Cojohuacan,  and  the 
diird,  under  the  intrepid  Sandoval,  pushed  on  the  attack  from  the 
other  branch  of  the  same  causeway  at  Iztapalapan. 

HE  flotilla  was  under  the  command  of 
Cortes  himself,  who  assisted  the  opera- 
tions of  his  lieutenants  whenever  his 
presence  was  necessary.  Alvarado  oo* 
casioned  great  distress  in  the  capital 
by  a  successful  attempt,  made  as  boon 
as  his  post  was  assigned  him,  to  cut  off 
the  aqueducts  which  supplied  the  ci^ 
with  water.  During  the  rest  of  the 
siege  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  drink 
the  salt  water  of  the  lake,  or  depend 
DpoD  the  precarious  supply  introduced  from  without  in  canoes.  For 
«  month  after  the  siege  had  been  commenced,  Cortes  adhered  to  a 
plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  its  reduction  without  destroying 
the  cit^,  which  he  destined  to  become  his  capital,  and  a  monument 
of  his  gfory.  He  pushed  on  the  attack  from  all  the  three  stations 
with  vigour,  but  the  Aztecs  met  him  with  valour  only  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards.  When  his  troops  had  spent  the  day  carrying  bar- 
ricades, filling  up  trenches  and  canals,  and  advancing  their  purpose, 
and  had  retired  to  their  quarters  for  the  ni^t,  the  indefatigable  foe 
Milled  forth  and  repaired  their  works  anew  for  the  conflict  on  the 
morrow.  Thus  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  Spaniards  were  continually 
renewed,  yet  they  struggled  on  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  decisive 
advantage,  which  mig^t  force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and  terminate 
the  war.  Bnt  they  found  that  they  greatly  underrated  the  heroism 
of  their  foes. 

On  land  and  on  water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one  fiinous  conflict 
neceeded  another,  and  though  the  Spaniards  had  completed  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  causeways,  and  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  blockane, 
tliey  seemed  bnt  little  nearer  their  object  than  at  first.  Under  this 
■late  of  things,  Cortes  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  ofiicers  to 
huard  as  asnult  upon  the  city  in  the  hope  of  getting  possession  of 
ttw  ptat  market  of  Tlatelolco,  whose  spacious  porticoes  would  fiir- 
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nish  aucommodHtions  for  a  numerous  host,  and  by  which  an  ekSf 
eommunicaiiou  would  be  opened  between  the  camps  of  Alvarado  and 
Sandoval.  The  royal  treasurer,  Alderete,  advocated  this  measure, 
and  Cortes  gave  him  the  command  of  one  body  of  his  own  division. 
Andres  de  Tapia  and  Jorge  de  Alva* 
rado,  a  younger  brother  of  Pedio,  led 
the  second  body,  and  the  third  was 
under  the  direction  of  Cortes  himself. 
These  three  bodies  were  to  advance 
along  the  three  parallel  streets  which  led 
from  the  suburbs  into  the  square  of  Tla- 
telolco.  Cortes  gave  very  strict  orders 
not  to  advance  without  filling  up  all  the 
ditches  and  openings  in  the  causeway,  in 
order  to  secure  a  retreat.  In  the  ardour 
of  battle  this  was  neglected  by  Alderete, 
whose  accounts  of  the  success  he  met 
with  filled  the  mind  of  Cortes  with  mis- 
givings. He  quitted  his  own  body  and 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  rash  leader. 
Soon  he  came  to  a  breach  in  the  cause- 
way, the  sides  of  which  gave  evidence  of 
their  having  very  recently  been  trimmed 
off.  It  was  twelve  paces  wide,  and  filled  with  water  two  fathoms 
deep.  Scarcely  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  fill  it  up,  and  Cortes 
saw  that  his  rash  officer  had  rushed  into  the  snare  laid  for  him.  He 
set  about  filling  up  the  chasm,  when  the  great  gong  of  Guatemozin 
was  sounded,  and  in  a  moment  the  flying  Aztecs  turned  on  their 
pursuers  with  a  fury  that  threw  them  into  a  panic.  From  every  lane 
thousands  of  warriors  poured  upon  their  flanks,  seizing  the  fugitives, 
and  bearing  them  away  alive  to  grace  the  altars  of  their  gods.  Mis- 
siles were  poured  upon  their  heads  trom  the  housetops,  and  they 
were  unable,  in  the  confusion,  to  distinguish  their  Indian  allies  from 
their  foes.  Cortes  stood  in  the  water  at  the  breach,  labouring  widi 
the  most  praiseworthy  devotion  to  assist  the  poor  fugitives  to  reach 
the  further  side  of  the  breach,  his  well-known  person,  and  his  posi- 
tion, causing  the  darts,  stones,  and  arrows  from  thousands  of  ene- 
mies, to  be  poured  upon  him.  At  length,  with  a  cry  of  Malinche, 
six  able-bodied  warriors  seized  him  suddenly,  and  attempted  to  drag 
him  into  their  canoe.  In  the  fight  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  his  escape  seemed  hopeless,  when  a  gallant  warrior,  Cristo* 
val  de  Olea,  came  to  his  aid,  cut  off  at  ablow  the  arm  of  one  savage, 
and  ran  another  through  the  body  with  his  sword.    His  own  life  was 
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forfeited  for  his  general ;  but  a  Tlascalan  and  another  Spaniard  werii 
enabled  by  this  time  to  come  up,  and  they  despatched  three  others 
of  the  general's  captors.  His  horse  was  now  brought  to  him,  and  he 
was  asasted  to  mount  him,  but  his  chamberlain,  Guzman,  was 
snatched  away  bv  the  enemy  as  he  held  the  bridle,  and  carried  off 
«  caitive. 

'^HE  general  at  length  collected  the 
remnant  of  the  division  at  an  open- 
ing where  he  had  stationed  a  re- 
serve with  two  guns,  and  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  served  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  while  an 
orderly  retreat  was  effected.  Mean- 
while the  forces  of  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado  and  Sandoval  had  entered 
the  ci^  from  the  other  causeway, 
and  gained  many  advantages,  but 
the  gong  which  sounded  for  the 
assault  on  the  troops  of  Alderete. 
-  ^  produced  an  increase  in  the  fury  of 

their  opponents,  while  the  heads  of  their  countrymen,  which  the 
enemy  exhibited  to  them  with  cries,  implying  that  Cortes  was  slain, 
ntiafied  them  that  the  day  had  been  lost  by  the  other  division,  and 
they  retreated.  Cortes  was  also  presented  with  the  heads  of  his 
fallen  warriors  during  the  battle,  and  the  enemy  impressed  him  with 
the  belief  that  both  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  were  slain.  The  reunion 
between  them  was  on  this  account  extremely  joyful,  although  their 
hearts  were  greatly  cast  down  by  the  events  of  the  day.  Besides 
&ose  who  had  fallen  in  fighting  and  the  wounded,  they  had  lost  in 
prisoners  sixty-two  Spaniards  and  a  multitude  of  allies,  all  of  whom 
would  certainly  be  sacrificed.  In  the  evening,  as  the  declining  sun 
lit  up  tlie  top  of  the  teocalli,  they  saw  several  of  their  countrymen, 
whose  white  skins  identified  them  as  they  were  driven  up  the  wind- 
ing ascent  of  the  temple,  sacrificed  in  the  usual  mode.  After  their 
hearts  were  torn  out,  their  bodies  were  tumbled  off"  the  top  to  make 
a  feast  for  the  cannibals  below.  This  sight  made  the  Spaniards  sick. 
It  heart,  while  it  inspired  their  enemies  with  resolution  sufficient  to 
make  them  vow  that  all  their  enemies  should  share  the  same  fate, 
and  attempted  to  ftilfil  it  by  a  fearfiil  assault  upon  the  intrenchments. 
They  paid  dearly,  however,  for  their  temerity. 

They  were  nevertheless  so  elated  by  their  great  victory,  that  the 
priests  Tentored  to  predict  that  in  eight  days  all  the  Spaniards  should 
be  slain,  for  ao  Aeir  gods  had  decreed.     The  allies  of  the  Spaniards 
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became  terrified  at  this  prediction,  and  nearly  all  withdrew  to  a  di»- 
tance  to  await  in  fear  the  event.  Many  of  the  caciques,  however, 
remained  in  the  camp,  and  Cortes  kept  his  men  quiet  in  their  in- 
trenchments  until  after  the  eight  days  had  expired.  Then  the  allies 
eame  back  joy&lly,  in  greater  numbers  than  before.  But  these  ei^t 
days  had  greatly  weakened  the  starving  defenders  of  the  city,  who 
were  now  rapidly  circumscribed  in  their  limits. 

The  Spaniards  advanced  gradually,  but  steadily,  the  allies  fiUed 
up  the  ditches  behind  them  and  levelled  with  the  ground  every  con- 
quered edifice,  and  thon^  the  indomitable  Guatemozin  disputed 
every  inch  of  ground,  his  resistance  became  daily  weaker.  Pesti- 
lence, the  natural  result  of  famine,  and  the  number  of  unbnried 
bodies  which  were  lying  in  the  streets  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
woes. 

Still  did  the  dauntless  Guatemozin  refiise  to  capitulate.  The 
daring  Alvarado  carried  by  assault  the  great  teocalli,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  on  which  they  had  seen  so  many  of  their  country- 
men sacrificed.  He  devoted  the  warriors  and  priests  who  defended 
it  to  the  manes  of  his  murdered  countrymen,  and  announced  his  suc- 
cess to  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  by  burning  the  war-god  and 
his  sanctuary,  and  planting  in  triumph  on  the  ruins  the  standard  of 
Castile.  The  divisions  of  the  beseigers  now  united  in  the  city, 
teven-ei^ths  of  which  was  in  ruins.  Two  murderous  assaults  wert 
made  on  the  12tli  and  13th  of  August.  On  the  12th,  by  the  aid  of 
the  allies,  who  totally  disregarded  the  orders  of  Cortes  to  spare,  the 
■Dresistrng  forty  thousand  erf*  the  Mexicans  were  slau^tered,  and  on 
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the  succeeding  day  the  work  of  destruction  was  proceeding  at  a  fear- 
fully rapid  rate,  when  Guatemozin  was  captured  by  one  of  the  ves- 
sels in  an  attempt  to  escape  to  the  main  land.  The  glory  of  his 
arrest  belongs  to  Captain  Grarci  Holguin,  who  acted  under  the  orders 
of  the  vigilant  Sandoval.  The  news  of  the  prince's  capture  spread 
through  the  fleet  of  canoes  and  the  army  on  shore,  and  all  resistance 
ended. 

Guatemozin  was  conducted  to  Cortes,  who  treated  him  with  re- 
spect and  consideration.  Donna  Marina  acted  as  his  interpreter,  a 
proud  moment  for  her  who  had  shared  in  the  devotion  of  love  the 
many  vicissitudes  through  which  the  conqueror  had  passed.  When 
the  emperor  and  the  conqueror  met,  Guatemozin  first  broke  silence  by 
saying,  '*  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  defend  myself  and  my  people. 
I  am  now  reduced  to  this  state.  You  will  deal  with  me,  Malinche, 
as  you  list.  Better  despatch  me  with  this,"  laying  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  a  poniard  in  the  general's  belt,  "  and  rid  me  of  life  at  once." 
Filled  with  admiration,  Cortes  replied.  ''  Fear  not,  you  shall  be 
treated  with  all  honour.  You  have  defended  your  capital  like  a 
brave  warrior.  A  Spaniard  knows  how  to  respect  valour  even  in  an 
enemy."*  He  then  caused  the  emperor's  wife  to  be  brought  from 
the  brigantine  into  his  presence,  and  the  royal  captives  and  their  at- 
tendant nobles  were  supplied  with  the  food  they  so  much  needed.  Oc 
the  next  day  Cortes  gave  orders  for  the  unmolested  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  Mexicans,  according  to  Guatemozin's  request,  and  the  puri- 
fication was  commenced.  Treasure  was  not  to  be  found.  The  whole 
booty  in  the  precious  metals  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as  the  Spa- 
niards had  left  behind  them,  when  they  quitted  the  city  on  the  Noche 
Triste,  and  though  Cortes  afterwards  went  so  far  as  to  put  both  the 
emperor  and  his  treasurer  to  the  torture,  he  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
covering any  hidden  depositories  of  wealth. 

<*  It  was  the  hour  of  vespers,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,*  "  when  Guate- 
mozin surrendered,  and  the  siege  might  be  considered  as  then  con- 
cluded, (August  3, 1621.)  The  evening  set  in  dark,  and  the  rain 
began  to  fiiU  before  the  several  parties  of  Spaniards  had  evacuated 
the  city.  During  the  night  a  tremendous  tempest,  such  as  the  Spaniards 
had  rarely  witnessed,  and  such  as  is  known  only  within  the  tropics^ 
burst  over  the  Mexican  valley.  The  thunder  reverberating  from  the 
rocky  amphitheatre  of  hills,  bellowed  over  the  waste  of  waters,  and 
shook  the  ieacalKs  and  crazy  tenements  of  Tenochtitlan — the  few  that 
yet  sorviyed— to  their  foundations.  The  lightning  seemed  to  cleave 
isonder  the  vanlt  of  heaven,  as  its  vivid  flashes  wrapped  the  whole 
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scene  m  a  ghastly  glare,  for  a  moment,  to  be  again  swallowed  up  m 
darkness.  The  war  of  elements  was  in  un  son  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  ruined  city.  It  seemed  as  if  the  deities  of  Anahuac,  scared  from 
their  ancient  abodes,  were  borne  along,  shrieking  and  howling  in  the 
blast,  as  they  abandoned  the  fallen  capital  to  its  fate  *^' 

Cortes  immediately  assumed  to  himself  the  position  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Aztec  emperor,  as  supreme  lord  of  Anahuac,  and 
commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Mexico  to  serve  for  his  own 
capital.  The  Indian  allies,  who  had  been  so  zealous  in  overturning 
the  edifices  which  so  adorned  it,  were  now  obliged  to  construct  other 
to  take  their  place.  The  buildings  they  erected  are  still  standing, 
beautiful  monuments  of  the  wisdom  of  the  conqueror,  whose  fiaur-see- 
ing  eye  looked  to  the  necessities  of  future  generations  while  occupied 
with  the  cares  of  the  present.  The  capital  occupied  four  years  in 
building,  during  which  time  the  lieutenants  of  Cortes  overran  the 
country,  enforcing  the  authority  of  their  leader,  and  exploring  eagerly 
for  the  precious  metals.  If  any  warlike  tribe  presumed  to  lift  its  hand 
against  the  new  rulers,  its  presumption  was  punished  with  more  than 
Aztec  severity,  as  a  rebellion. 

Yet  while  Cortes  was  consolidating  this  great  monarchy,  and  serving 
his  sovereign  with  such  successful  zeal,  it  was  his  singular  fate  not 
only  to  be  destitute  of  any  commission  or  authority  from  him,  but  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  undutifril  and  seditious  subject.  Fonseca,  bishop 
of  Burgos,  whose  treatment  of  Columbus  and  his  son  would  alone  have 
secured  him  an  immortality  of  infamy,  was  the  relative  and  friend  of 
Velasquez,  and  consequently  the  most  determined  and  powerful  enemy 
of  Cortes.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  had  much  to  occupy  his  atten- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  his  absence  the  affairs  of  Spain  were 
chiefly  directed  by  the  emperor's  confessor,  Adrian,  who  afterwards 
became  pope.  This  prelate  was  induced  to  send  out  Christoval  de 
Tapia,  as  a  commissioner  to  supersede  Cortes,  seize  his  person,  con- 
fiscate his  effects,  and  institute  an  inquiry  into  his  proceedings,  the 
results  of  which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain, 
of  which  Fonseca  was  the  president.  But  Cortes  was  too  good  a 
diplomatist  to  be  overcome  by  this  creature  of  his  enemies.  He  bribed, 
cajoled,  and  overawed  Tapia,  and  induced  him  to  leave  the  country 
he  was  unfit  to  govern,  even  though  he  went  to  Spain  to  prosecute 
the  cause  of  the  conqueror's  enemies  before  the  emperor.  Charles  had 
now  the  leisure  necessary  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  New  Spain ;  and 
he  appointed  a  tribunal  of  the  highest  integrity  and  talent  to  hear  the 
allegations  of  both  parties,  and  deal  out  justice  to  all  concerned.  Be- 
fore this  board  the  advocates  of  the  conqueror  argued  his  cause  with 
^ich  power  and  earnestness,  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  Cortes  was 
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unaDimous ;  his  acts  were  confirmed  in  their  fullest  extent,  and  he 
was  constituted  goveraor,  captain-general,  and  chief  justice  of  New 
Spain,  with  power  to  appoint  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  to 
order  any  person  to  leave  the  country  whose  residence  there  he  might 
deem  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.  The  commission  of 
the  emperor,  confirming  Cortes  in  the  exercise  of  these  ample  powers, 
was  signed  at  Valladolid,  October  16,  1522. 

One  act  more  added  to  those  by  which  he  had  sullied  his  fame,  re- 
mtuns  to  be  noticed.  This  was  his  final  injustice  to  the  unfortunate 
Guatemozin.  Sandoval  had  found  in  Panuco  an  enemy  as  formidable 
as  any  they  had  hitherto  encountered,  and  whose  determined  oppo- 
sition he  silenced  by  burning  dxty  caciques  and  four  hundred  of  their 
nobles.  This  act  of  cruelty,  more  atrocious  than  Alvarado's  massacre 
of  the  nobles  and  priests  in  the  temple  of  Mexico,  prepared  the  way 
for  another  dreadfiil  example  of  severity,  committed  by  Cortes  him- 
•elf.  This  was  the  execution,  by  hanging,  of  the  unfortunate  Guate* 
mozin,  and  the  two  caciques  of  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba,who  were  put 
to  death  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial,  because  they  were  sus- 
pected, on  slight  evidence,  of  being  concerned  in  a  scheme  for  re- 
establishing the  independence  of  their  country. 

The  accusations  of  his  enemies  caused  Cortes  to  return  to  Spain 
to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  emperor.  He  was  kindly  received, 
and  his  acta  stmctioned,  and  he  returned  to  Mexico  in  1530.  In 
1540  he  again  went  to  the  mother  country,  where  he  died  in  1547, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  During  his  government  of  the 
-eonntrjt  he  ^scovered  California,  and  led  an  expedition  into  Hon- 
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duras,  bu:  his  enterprises  were  less  successful  than  before,  and  be 
experienced  the  fate  of  all  who  distinguished  themseWes  in  the  New 
World.  From  the  emperor  he  received  cold  civility ;  from  his  min- 
isters, neglect  and  insolence ;  from  nearly  all  his  cotemporaries,  envy 
and  malice,  and  from  succeeding  generations,  admiration  and  fame.* 

*  Emy  ODD  who  wishw  for  complala,  datuled,  and  ucurala  infbraialioD  rrapeetiiig 
dia  uictent  Hezicuu,  the  eonquMt  t^  Coitac,  and  th«  iDbaaqaant  etna  of  Cortei  him- 
nli;  idionld  coninlt  the  ■dmirable  wcnk  of  Hr.  Pincott,  to  whkh  wa  have  lo  Gnqnently 
tefeired,  and  which  U  anr  aathori^  for  the  faeti  in  thi*  chaptai.  It  ii  not  onlj  the  bed 
authoii^  on  the  mlject,  bat  it  ii  one  of  the  moet  enteitainiDg  and  nadabia  bo4d(i  in  tha 
■angcage. 
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HE  first  thought  of  the  cooquerors  wu 
of  pro  pagan  dism.     Cortes   bad   seen, 
from  the  hour  of  landing  in  the  couotiy, 
that  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
fidelity  of  the  natives  was  by  convert- 
ing  them  to  Christiani^,  and  though 
his  efforts  for  the  purpose  were  such  as 
a  soldier  might  he  expected  to  make, 
violent  and  brutal,  they  were  neverthe- 
less ardent  and  sincere.     He  and  his 
successors  had  no  mercy  for  the  Mexi- 
can &itb.     The  idols  were  broken  iind  burned  ;  the  teocallis  were 
tazed  to  the  ground ;  no  pnest  was  spared.   Monks  of  both  the  orders 
«f  St.  FrHncisco  and  St.  Augustine,  and  Dominican  fnars,  flocked 
l2  (125) 
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to  the  country  during  the  age  succeeding  the  conquest ;  and,  carried 
forward  by  a  laudable  zeal,  extended  the  sway  of  the  church  beyond 
even  that  of  the  government.  Every  where  they  found  the  minds  of 
the  people  shaken  with  fear,  and  ready,  as  they  bent  in  submission 
to  the  strangers,  to  transfer  their  homage  from  Aztec  idols  to  the 
Christian's  Deity.  Cortes  had  availed  himself  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion respecting  Quetzalcoatl,  in  promoting  his  designs  against  the 
empire.  The  priests  went  further,  and  by  pious  frauds  endeavoured 
to  make  the  natives  believe  that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in 
America  at  a  very  early  period ;  they  found  traces  of  their  own 
faith  in  the  Aztec  code,  and  allowed  a  latitude  to  their  liturgy  hith- 
erto unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  passion  of  the 
Indians  for  flowers  was  sanctified,  dances  and  disguises  were  allowed 
on  holidays,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  churches ;  the  sacred  eagle 
of  the  Aztecs  was  made  to  serve  as  an  introduction  for  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  every  thing  to  which  the  In- 
dians were  attached  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  main  articles  of 
the  Christian  &ith,  was  respected,  and  incorporated,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  the  new  ritual.  This  spirit  of  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  joined  to  the  settled  will  of  the  conquerors,  ex- 
plains the  rapid  spread  of  the  religion  of  the  cross  in  the  new  country, 
in  spite  of  the  ardent  attachment  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  polytheism 
of  their  ancestors.  According  to  Torquemada,  the  Franciscans  bap- 
tized six  millions  of  converts  in  the  period  extending  from  1524  to 
1540.  Guatemozin,  and  the  small  remnant  of  Mexican  nobles  who 
escaped  the  swords  of  the  Spaniards,  embraced  the  new  faith,  and 
the  royal  family  of  Tezcuco  did  the  same.  Perhaps  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  character  and  precepts  of  the  wise  Nezahualcoyotl  and 
his  son,  their  successors  were  the  most  sincere  in  their  professions  of 
the  new  faith  ;  at  all  events,  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  chief  of  the  little  king- 
dom, the  son  of  Nezahualpilli,  and  the  faithful  ally  of  Cortes,  was  the 
most  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  true  church.  He 
embraced  with  great  affection.  Father  Martin,  of  Valentia,  and  twelve 
monks  who  accompanied  him ;  lodged  them  in  the  palace  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  learned  from  them  with  wonderful  facility  the  mysteries  of 
the  cross  and  the  passion,  and  then,  taking  up  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, he  lectured  to  his  subjects,  and,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
precept  and  command,  soon  had  them  ready  for  baptism.  The  cere 
mony  of  baptizing  began  to  be  laborious,  and  the  monks  invented  an 
ingenious  plan  for  abridging  the  ceremony.  They  divided  the  mul- 
titudes into  classes,  and  conferred  the  same  name  at  the  same  tune 
on  all  the  individuals  of  a  class. 
The  ""oyal  preacher  was  even  more  zealous  than  the  churchmen 
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themselves.  The  old  queen,  his  mother,  held  firmly  to  the  worship 
of  her  gods,  and  was  in  consequence  in  great  danger  of  being  burned 
sliTe,  by  her  pious  son.  He  preached  to  her,  adduced  the  best  of 
reasons  for  embracing  the  new  faith,  and  finally  triumphed  over  her 
scruples  by  canying  her  off  to  the  church,  where  she  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Mary. 

Notwithstandbg  the  inutility  of  such  wholesale  conversion  as  re- 
garded many  of  its  subjects,  it  was  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  abolished 
all  risible  signs  of  the  bloody  worship  of  the  Aztecs,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  rise  of  sentiments  of  a  purer  cast  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  natives.  The  violent  zeal  of  the  bishops  is  more  clearly  seen  to 
have  been  good  policy,  when  we  learn  that  such  of  the  temples  as 
were  hidden  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  escaped  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  had  their  regular  attendants  for  many 
years,  sane  of  whom,  thou^  they  bad  received  the  Christian  sigi 
on  their  foreheads,  preserved  their  attachment  to  their  first  feith  in 
their  hearts.  There  were  thousands  of  them,  however,  who  weie 
nncere  in  their  conversion,  and  who  retained  only  one  feature  of 
Qieir  ancieat  religion,  their  excessive  veneration  for  its  minislent, 
which  *Jiej  transferred  to  the  Christian  priests.  These  warriors  of 
die  cross  constantly  opposed  their  authority  to  the  rapacious  and 
Ditiless  soldiers  of  Castile. 
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^  HEY  stood  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  vanqaished,  extended  the  cross  be- 
tween the  sword  and  the  victim,  pro- 
tected weakness  and  misfortune  every 
where ;  and  every  where  weakness  and 
misfortune  clung  to  them  as  the  tender 
ivy  clasps  the  sturdy  oak  on  which  it 
creeps.  For  ages  the  poor  Indians 
pronounced  with  the  greatest  love  and 
veneration  the  names  of  Sahagun  and  Las  Casas.  The  first,  whose 
Franciscan  name  of  Sahagun  was  derived  from  the  city  of  his  birth, 
arrived  in  Mexico,  in  1529,  and  immediately  resolved  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  consoling,  instructing,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  natives.  He  studied  the  Aztec  language  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  learned  among  them  regarded  him  as  a  classic  model, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  kindred  dynasties  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco, 
made  him  their  patron  and  their  friend.  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the 
first  viceroy  of  Mexico,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  representations 
of  the  good  father  to  found  a  college  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
Indians,  who  were  in  turn  to  educate  their  countrymen.  He  spread 
abroad  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  all  who  were  interested  in  bru- 
talizing the  people,  and  the  good  father  was  always  found  where  injury 
was  to  be  combatted,  griefs  consoled,  or  miseiy  solaced.  His  deadi 
was  a  calamity  deeply  felt  and  long  mourned  by  his  unfortunate 
friends. 

The  famous  I^as  Casas  rivalled  him  in  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  humani^,  and  by  his  importunities  and  representations,  the 
Spanish  and  papal  sovereigns  were  induced  to  extend  protection  to 
the  Indians  by  the  authority  of  their  edicts.  These  were  not  much 
respected,  in  the  first  ages  after  the  conquest,  it  is  true,  and  similar 
ordinances  had  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  they  were  useful  in  establishing  as  law  the  principle,  that,  though 
legally  disabled  from  participating  in  the  government,  the  natives 
were  still  freed  from  vassalage  and  from  burdensome  taxes. 

They  afterwards  came  under  the  protection  of  the  priests,  who 
exercised  their  patronage  with  laudable  humanly.  But  in  the  first 
years  after  the  conquest,  the  court  of  Madrid  was  unable  to  make  its 
authority  ri^dly  respected  in  America,  and  Mexican  history  presents 
a  period  of  military  anarchy,  in  which  force  and  caprice  usurped  the 
place  of  right.  All  landholders,  except  the  small  number  of  nobles, 
admitted  into  the  Spanish  army,  or  whom  alliance  with  the  con- 
qiierors  protected,  were  despoiled.  To  this  poor  nobility  and  its  vas- 
Mtls  were  left  only  a  small  portion  of  land  amouff  the  churches. 
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The  aborigines  were  employed  as  beasts  of  burden,  to  cany  bag^ 
gagv  and  drag  cannon,  and,  as  auxiliary  troops,  were  placed  in  the 
front  rank  to  receive  the  first  weight  of  the  enemy's  onset.  In  the 
early  expeditions  of  the  conquerors  they  fought  for  their  tyrants 
against  their  brothers,  and  death  in  its  most  awful  forms,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  swept  them  from  the  Innd, 

At  length,  when  their  total  extinction  seemed  not  far  distant,  the 
decrees  of  the  Spanish  court  began  lo  be  executed,  and  the  oppre$> 
■ion  of  the  Indians  was  regulated,  slavery  took  legal  forms.  The 
natives  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  shared  out  with  it  among  the 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  conquest,  and  the  officers  sent  out  from 
the  mother  country  to  govern  the  province,  by  means  of  encoTniendat 
or  fiefs.  The  holders  of  these  fiefe,  encomieruieros,  fortunately  did 
Dot  imitate  the  feudatorylords  of  Europe  in  the  building  of  fortresses, 
but  contented  themselves  by  creating  haciendas  or  large  farms,  in 
vbicli  they  lived  in  dwellings  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Aztec  nobtlity.  No  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  production!!  of 
(he  soil,  a»d  the  mass  of  the  people  remained  as  before  the  conijuest, 
poor  and  debased.  They  worked  contentedly  for  their  masters, 
attached  themselves  to  their  interests,  and  often  assumed  tlieir  names, 
fortunately  for  them,  their  conquerors  possessed  neither  the  fund" 
17 
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Dor  tit.  hnowledge  necesaaiy  for  raining,  and  consequently  they  wem 
not  forced  trt  bury  tbemselveB  under  ground.  The  earth  dragged  from 
the  mountains  by  the  rivers  and  torrents  was  washed  for  its  gold,  but 
the  mines  were  undiscovered  for  many  years  after  the  conquest,  und 
brought  but  little  to  those  who  first  worked  them.  What  a  greu 
gain  to  humanity! 

J  HE  lot  of  the  Indiana,  up  to  the  eigfateentli 
centuiy,  was  much  the  same  with  that  of  the 
European  seHs ;  but  since  then  h  has  gradu- 
ally improved.  The  fiimilies  of  the  con- 
querors became  extinct,  the  encomiendas 
were  not  distributed  anew,  and  the  viceroys, 
careful  of  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  declared 
them  free,  and  recognized  their  ri^t,  as  they 
belonged  to  themselves,  to  dispose  of  iheir 
own  persons.  The  mita,  forced  working  in  the 
mines,  was  abolished,  and  this  kind  of  labour 
became  voluntary  and  compensated.  A  curious 
tystem  of  abuse,  however,  existed  long  in  the  country.  This  arose 
from  the  repartimietUoi,  or  forced  sales  made  to  the  Indians  by  Spa- 
nish agents.  A  debt  incurred  by  an  Indian  could  be  collected  by 
reducing  bim  to  servitude,  and  when  a  Spaniard  desired  to  buy  an 
Indian,  he  bad  only  to  sell  him  a  mule,  a  saddle,  or  a  cloak,  at  any 
price  be  chose,  and  take  the  unfortunate  fellow  himself  in  payment. 
Charles  the  Third  of  Spain,  who  in  many  ways  proved  himself  the 
benefactor  of  the  Americans,  put  an  end  to  this  infamous  system. 

For  many  years  after  the  conquest,  the  spirit  of  independence  agi 
tated  many  of  the  warlike  nations  of  Mexico,  and  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys were  obliged  to  be  continually  on  their  guard  against  them. 
Of  these,  the  Chichimecs  were  most  distinguished  for  their  desperate 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They  were  the  most  savage  tribe 
yet  encountered  in  America,  and  their  ferocity  was  rendered  still 
more  formidable  by  their  admirable  discipline.  Living  in  the  forests 
on  the  products  of  nature  and  the  chase,  they  became  excellent 
archers  and  hardened  warriors,  and  in  battle  they  fought  with  a  sys* 
tern  and  order  unknown  to  any  other  Mexican  tribe.  They  formed 
their  army  into  battalions,  seven  men  deep ;  their  ranks  were  close ; 
the  ir  movements  regular ;  and  their  whole  field  exercise  so  complete, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  disposed  to  think  that  a  refugee  from  their 
own  nation  had  been  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  war.  They  were 
not  content  in  battle  with  beating  back  an  assaulting  enemy  ;  they 
followed  up  their  success  in  good  order,  until  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
WAS  in  their  possesion,  and  the  fugitives  beyond  their  reach,  whei 
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Defeat  of  the  QuichM. 


they  returned  to  th;r  families  to  exhibit,  as  trophies  of  their  prowess, 
the  scalps  of  the  slaughtered  foe.  While  the  other  nations  of  Ana- 
ouac  bad  been  weakened  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
ench  other,  the  Chichintecs  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  power 
tmd  numbers,  and  they  at  length  advanced  to  within  fifteen  leagues 
of  the  capital,  in  the  province  of  Xalisco.  The  Spaniards  fitted  out 
an  expedition  from  Mexico  under  Christoval  de  Onate,  to  conquer 
them.  He  experienced  a  complete  overthrow,  however,  and  de- 
ipatched  couriers  for  aid  to  Alvarado,  who  hastened  from  his  pro- 
vince of  Guatimala  to  succour  him.  The  war  was  continued  with  the 
most  desperate  braveiy  on  both  sides,  until  the  death  of  Alvarado. 
This  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  met  with  in  battle.  The  enemy 
occupied  a  rocky  mountain  height,  from  which  the  assailants  made 
repeated  efforts  to  expel  them.  In  one  of  these  engagements,  a 
horse  stumbled  and  rolled  headlong  down  a  steep  declivity ;  Alvarad 
happened  to  be  ascending  the  same  hil],  and  was  unable  to  get  ou 
of  the  way  of  the  rolling  horse,  which  carried  him  down  and  lay 
npoQ  htm  when  both  reached  the  bottom.  He  was  so  badly  crushed 
by  the  &11,  and  the  irritation  of  bis  wounds  caused  by  being  carried  a 
diree  days*  journey  for  medical  help,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  expired. 
Alvarado  hnd  pursued  a  career  since  the  conquest  of  Mexico  only 
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CelebndoQ  of  Um  foundiiii  of  Bi,  Jago. 

'ess  glorious  than  that  of  Cortes  himself.  Despatched  by  Cortes  to 
conquer  Guatimala,  he  commeDced  his  march  in  1523,  -with  thirty- 
five  horsemen,  three  hundred  infantry,  two  hundred  Tlascalans  and 
Cbolulans,  a  hundred  Mexicans,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

In  Tecum  Uman,  the  king  of  the  Quiches,  he  fonnd  an  enemy 
worthy  to  be  dreaded  by  any  of  the  great  captains  of  the  age.  H« 
assembled  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  ai 
the  Spaniards  advanced  through  the  Cordilleras,  met  them  at  every 
pass,  and  disputed  their  passage  with  the  most  heroic  determination ; 
iind  the  slaughter  was  so  great  that  the  very  river  ran  red  from  the 
blood  poured  into  it  from  the  mountains.  At  length  the  main  body 
111  the  Quiches  and  the  Spaniards  met  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  open 
plain.  The  king  boldly  singled  out  Alvarado,  and  oSered  him  battle 
in  person ;  it  was  accepted,  and  the  royal  hero  fell  a  victim  to  hia 
{^llantry.  His  subjects  continued  the  battle,  however,  and  avenged 
liis  death  by  killing  many  of  their  enemies.  They  lost  the  battle, 
however,  and  the  new  king  attempted  to  destroy  his  enemy  by  strata* 
gem.  He  was  detected,  however,  and  himself  inveigled  by  Alvarado 
into  a  snare,  made  prisoner,  and  hung.  The  Quiches  renewed  the 
war,  and  were  only  subdued  after  repeated  and  terrible  defeats. 

When  they  had  once  submitted  to  his  yoke,  they  proved  as  ser- 
viceable to  him  in  establishing  his  authority  over  the  whole  ccvintry, 
as  the  Tlascalans  had  been  to  Cortes,  and  the  boldness  and  rapacity 
which  had  mariced  hif  course  in  Mexico,  being  tempered  by  ths 
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lessons  of  prudence  and  watchfulness  taught  him  there  by  disaster, 
fitted  him  for  the  arduous  duty. 

He  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jn^o  on  the  25th  of  July,  1624,  as  the 
permanent  seat  of  his  new  colony,  and  returned  from  his  successive 
expeditions  laden  with  wealth  and  covered  with  glory.  Pursuing 
the  course  of  conquest  so  brilliantly  opened  to  him,  he  marched  into 
South  America,  where  he  encountered  the  forces  of  Pizarro.  That 
officer,  however,  avoided  hostilities,  and  purchased  the  retreat  of  Al- 
Tarado  by  a  magnificent  present.  In  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  how- 
ever, the  generous  soldier  gallantly  marched  to  assist  a  brother 
Spaniard  in  distress,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  met  his  death,  leaving  the 
companions  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory  inconsolable  at  his  loss. 

More  than  two  years  of  fighting  were  necessary  to  overcome  this 
tble  tribe,  and  their  final  reduction  was  only  effected  when  the  vice- 
taj,  Mendoza,  summoned  to  his  aid  a  host  of  fifty  thousand  Indians 
of  Tiascala,  Cholula,  and  Tcpeaca,  who  seem  to  have  had  for  their 
mission  the  conquest  of  all  Anahuac  for  the  crown  of  Castile.  Con- 
qaered,  but  unsuhjected,  the  Chichimecs  long  remained  formidable, 
and  the  city  of  San  Miguel  was  built,  and  those  of  Durango  and  San 
Sebastian  enlarged,  as  a  means  of  protection  against  them.  There 
were,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  partial  revolts  against  the  Spannfa 
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authority,  but  these  were  generally  suppressed  without  difficulty,  and 
only  served  to  render  the  Spanish  yoke  more  heavy. 

Meanwhile  new  cities  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
new  populations  came  from  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Saint  Domingo, 
attracted  by  the  fertili^  of  the  soil,  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  which 
reaped  many  harvests ;  by  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  new 
country,  sugar,  cocoa,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  cotton ;  and,  above  all, 
by  the  desire  of  discovering  natural  sources  of  wealth,  mines  of  gold 
and  stiver.  The  viceroys  encouraged  all  private  enterprises  for  these 
purposes,  and  the  exploration  and  development  of  the  new  province 
was  chiefly  effected  in  this  manner.  The  missionaries,  too,  did  much 
to  widen  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Entering  the  territories  of  hostile 
nations  in  the  fearlessness  which  usually  accompanies  a  hi^  sense 
of  duty,  they  induced  the  unconquerable  natives  to  submit  to  theb 
spiritual  sway,  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  the  gentleness  of  theii 
demeanour,  and  their  incessant,  judicious  exhortations.  The  work 
of  conversion  accomplished,  to  welcome  their  countrymen  in  arms, 
and  transfer  the  civil  allegiance  of  those  whom  they  had  reduced  to 
spiritual  subjection,  was  attended  with  little  difficulty.  Other  expe- 
ditions were  also  undertaken  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vice- 
roys. Alvaro  Nunez,  sumamed  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  (one  of  three  hun- 
dnd  Spaniardf  who  had  landed  with  Narvaez  in  Florida,  and, 
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Stcitping  with  three  others  from  the  massacre  of  the  detachment,  war.> 
dered  several  years  across  Louisiana  and  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  La  Sonora,)  published,  in  1537,  a  mendacious  account 
of  hU  thousand  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  the  wonderiul  nations  and 
countries  he  had  visited.  Others,  highly  gifled  with  credulity  and 
powers  of  the  imagination,  added  to  his  account  by  stating  that  God 
bad  contributed  to  his  escape  by  giving  him  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  eren  to  raise  the  dead,  to  which  the  modest  hero  added  a  state- 
ment, forgotten  in  his  first  narrative,  that  the  coast  of  Califoniia  was 
carpeted  with  pearls.  Scarcely  less  marrellous  was  the  account  of 
Marco  de  Nizza,  a  monV,  whom  Las  Casas  had  caused  to  be  sent  to 
convert  the  Indians  of  La  Sonora. 

This  functionary  penetrated  far  to  the  north  of  Ae  Gulf  of  Calilor- 
nia,  and  returned  to  give  a  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  country, 
replete  with  the  most  fantastic  colouring.  He  described  the  .^ity  of 
Cibola  and  seven  others,  all  imaginary,  whose  houses  were  ol  stoiiCt 
two  stories  hi^,  with  the  doors  enriched  with  turquoises,  and  whosf 
tnbabitaots  ate  out  of  gold  plates.  Charity  towards  the  holy  father 
compels  na  tu  admit  the  supposition  which  some  have  advanced,  that 
the  stories  of  Cibola  and  the  seven  sister  cities  grew  out  of  an  ardent 
imagination,  and  the  ill  understood  accounts  of  the  savages  of  th« 
*\Bdi  i'jnmles  of  the  Hio  Gila,  a  supposed  station  of  the  Aztecs. 
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whose  ruins  are  said,  by  a  recent  traveller,  to  be  those  of  a  city  capaljla 
of  containing  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  stories  of  Marco  de  Nizza  led  to  an  expeditioa  under  Vasquez 
de  Coronado,  whose  miraculous  account  of  his  adventures,  establishtjif 
(jnly  this  truth,  that  he  encountered  a  biave  and  hostile  people,  whose 
hard  knocks  reminded  him  so  unpleaiantly  of  the  warm  embraces  of 
a  young  and  wealthy  wife  wtom  be  bad  left  behind  him,  that  he 
abandoned  the  scheme  of  conl^aest  in  diagusl,  and  hastened  to  returp 
to  her. 

The  intrepid  Francisco  Ybarra  was  more  skilful  and  successful  in 
the  career  of  adventurous  cupidity  than  his  predecessors.  After 
having,  by  order  of'  the  viceroy,  Velasco,  visited  and  pacified  a  part 
of  the  country  of  Zacatecas,  he  discovered  the  mines  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin and  Saint  Luke  de  Avino.  To  secure  their  possession  he  laid, 
between  Zacalecas  and  Santa  Barbara,  the  foundations  of  a  succes- 
sion of  cities,  then  gaining  by  the  orth  the  valley  of  the  Gaudiana, 
where  the  city  of  Durango  was  being  built,  be  ran  over  the  provinces 
of  Topia  and  Sinaloa  with  a  handful  of  brave  followers,  marking  his 
passage  by  high  deeds  of  arms  and  new  colonies,  to  which  he  left  a 
few  men  for  garrisons,  thus  carrying  the  Spanish  power  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  country  where  its  name  had  hardly  yet  pene- 
trated. He  afterwards  returned  to  found  the  colony  of  Chiametta, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich  mines  of  silver.  The  metallic  vein  of 
Tasco  was  the  first  worked.  Soon  after  those  of  Sultepee,  Hapuja- 
hua,  and  Pachuca,  were  opened.  The  exploring  of  the  different 
mines  of  Zacatecas  followed  immediately. 

I'HOSE  of  Santa  Barbara 
were  attacked  in  1548.  About 
this  time  some  mule  drivers, 
travelling  from  Mexico  to  Za- 
catecas, discovered  the  silver 
mines  of  the  district  of  Una* 
naxuato.  The  principal  vein, 
the  Veta  Madre,  was  found  in 
1560.  The  mines  of  Coman- 
jas  are  believed  to  be  still 
older  than  those  of  Guanaxuato,  In  these  early  days,  however,  the 
mines  were  not  worked  with  any  great  activity,  for  though  cupidity 
was  not  wanting,  the  necessary  capital  and  means  of  extracting  the 
ore  were  not  to  be  had.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  produce  of  all  tlie  mines  of  Mexico,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  marks  of  gold  and  diver  pitr 
auiium 
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The  diacoveiy  and  coIonizatioB  of  New  Mexico,  the  most  northern 
part  of  New  Spain,  form  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here  again  the  holy  fathers  d*  the  church  formed  the  van-^;uar<l, 
the  aimed  expeditiin  of  Captain  Espejo  following  that  of  the  piotu 
father  Auguatin  Ruiz,  who  perished  a  victim  to  bis  great  religious 
«eal.  According  to  the  captain's  report,  he  found  the  country  inha> 
bilcd  by  a  people  who  had  already  made  considerable  advances  on 
the  road  to  civdization.  These  small  savage  nations  appearei',  from 
their  weapons  and  domestic  customs,  to  be  remotely  allied  to  the 
Aztec  race ;  but  the  resemblance  may  have  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
remoteness  of  both  from  the  enlightenment  of  the  Europeans.  Espf^ 
gave  an  account  of  them  abounding  in  fable,  which  was  readily  be- 
lieved by  the  governors  of  New  Spain.  Don  Juan  de  Onate  received 
a  commission  to  take  possession  of  his  country  and  colonize  it,  which 
he  did  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  banks  of  the 
Bio  del  Norte  were  peopled  with  Europeans,  and  the  seventeenth 
eeotury  was  commenced  by  an  eSbrt  on  the  part  of  Christianity  to 
extend  its  influence  over  the  Indians,  to  plant  die  cross  in  the  midst 
of  savages  who  were  then  and  are  yet  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  race. 
From  their  constant  hostility  has  arisen  the  want  of  equilibrium  in 
the  population  of  New  Mexico,  the  effect  of  the  people  clustering 
lound  the  towns  and  cities  as  a  means  of  defence. 

HILE  New  Spain  was  thus  extending 
her  limits,  the  provincial  council  of 
1585  laid  in  Mexico  the  foundatioa 
of  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  proceeded  to  reforms 
which  met  the  approval  of  Sextus  V. 
Among  these  was  the  repeal  of  a  de- 
cree made  by  a  council  which  had 
assembled  thirty  years  before,  that  no 
native  should  become  a  priest.  The 
baseness  of  their  condition  mi^t»  it 
was  feared,  throw  discredit  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  state ;  but  the  council  of  1585,  provided  for  the  admis- 
lion  of  the  aborigines  to  the  sacred  orders,  at  first,  it  is  true,  under 
wvere  restrictions,  which,  as  time  wore  away,  these  came  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  red  race  numbered  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  Inquisition  also  established  itself 
in  Mexico  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fiscal  arrangements 
of  the  church  began  to  be  oppressive  to  the  poor  Indians,  who  at 
-fint  attempted  revolt ;  but  found  that  this  only  made  their  burden 
heavier,  and  therefore  adopted  quiet  submission  as  their  best  policy. 
h2  18 
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The  Spaniah  goTemment  also  injured  their  lot,  by  forbidding  them, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  cultiyatc  the  vine  or  the  olive  tree,  and 
reserving  to  herself  a  monopoly  of  other  branches  of  agriculture,  and 
many  of  the  most  productive  manufactures.  Two  visitations  of  con- 
tagion in  1546  and  1577,  carried  off  two  millions  fire  hundred  tliou- 
sand  of  the  poor  aborigines. 

^PAIN,  anxious  to  bide  from  the  othet 
nations  of  Europe,  all  the  riches  of  her 
conquests  in  the  New  World,  shrouded 
with  mystery  every  thing  connected 
with  them.  The  only  accounts  of  Mexico  at 
this  early  day,  are  such  as  were  published  by 
travfllers,  who  drew  upon  their  imaginations 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  facts,  and  in  whose 
siatements  not  the  lea-st  reliance  can  be  placed. 
The  principal  authority  for  the  internal  affairs  of 
this  inaccessible  country  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  the  work  of  Thomas  Gage,  whose  severity  in  handling  the 
Mexican  priesthood,  may  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  zeal  with 
which  his  worlc  was  decried.  He  introduces  his  readers  into  the 
convents  and  religious  institutions  of  New  Spain,  and  describes  the 
monks  as  greedy  of  riches  and  worldly  pleasures,  and  winking  at  the 
excesses  of  the  people  in  order  to  get  their  wealth  into  their  own 
coffers.  The  fathers  of  mercy  are  exhibited  to  us  as  they  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  new  provincidl,  disputing  in  the  commencement,  and 
terminating  by  a  conflict  with  knives.  On  either  side,  the  good  monks 
displayed  m  lively  a  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  favourite  candidate,  that 
the  intervention  of  the  viceroy  and  his  guard  became  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  election  from  terminating  even  less  canonically. 

The  same  traveller  tells  us  another  story,  which  speaks  veiy 
favourably  for  the  compassion  of  the  priesthood  for  the  people. 
However  heavy  they  made  the  ecclesiastical  yoke,  they  were  not 
willing  that  the  viceroys  should  add,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to 
ihe  civil  burden  of  the  natives.  In  1624,  there  occurred  a  great 
stni^le  between  the  archbishop,  Alonzo  de  Zerna,  and  the  virero)', 
tlie  Marquis  ae  Gelves.  The  latter  was  an  able  governor,  striirtly 
just,  and  the  terror  of  all  evil  doers,  yet  unfortunately  the  qualities 
of  a  good  statesman  were  tarnished  by  his  insatiable  avarice.  His 
cupidity  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  speculating  in  com,  and  his 
agent,  Don  Pedro  Mexio,  equally  avaricious  with  himself,  rich  and 
very  adroit,  purchased  all  the  harvest  in  the  countries  near  the  capital, 
and  when  master  of  the  mnrket,  tixed  the  price  at  what  he  pleased. 
The  starving  people  came  to  the  viceroy  for  redress.     But  he  wai  \ 
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party  to  the  transaction,  and  of  course  they  were  not  listened  to. 
They  then  applied  to  the  archbishop,  whose  only  means  of  assistance 
was  spiritual  thunder,  rery  great  quantities  of  which  were  fulminated 
against  the  offender.  Mexio  was  excommunicated.  He  raised  the 
price  of  corn.  The  prelate  laid  the  capital  under  an  interdict ;  a  yenr 
unselfish  measure,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  thereby  cut  off  finom 
the  church  revenues  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  daily,  which 
would  have  been  received  for  the  saying  of  masses. 

The  viceroy  in  vain  attempted  to  have  the  interdict  taken  off,  and 
therefore  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace  and  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  bishop  took  refuge  in 
his  cathedral  as  in  an  inviolable  asylum,  put  on  his  robes  of  office, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
holy  sacrament,  and  in  the  other  his  crozier.  But  one  Tirol,  the  chief 
of  the  officers  of  justice,  whose  familiarity  with  crime  had  probably 
seared  his  conscience,  speedily  convinced  the  worthy  prelate  of  the 
weakness  of  his  defences,  by  arresting  him.  The  viceroy  then  con- 
ducted him,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  shipped  him  to 
Spain  in  a  state  vessel.  But  the  priests  inveighed  against  this  high- 
handed measure,  and  roused  the  passions  of  the  mob,  who  attempted 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Tirol.  He  fled  for  safety  to  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy,  and  thereby  turned  the  tide  of  popular  resentment 
against  that  officer  himself.  The  mob  burst  open  the  prison  doors, 
and  receiving  an  accession  to  their  force  from  its  inmates,  prepared 
to  storm  the  palace.  The  viceroy  had  the  royal  standard  raised, 
and  the  trumpet  blown,  as  a  signal  of  danger  to  the  Spaniards.  But 
they  were  equally  opposed  to  a  monopoly  of  the  com  market,  and  no 
one  moved  in  any  manner  to  effect  his  deliverance.  He  therefore  fled 
in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  while  the  mob  overpowered  his  little  guard, 
broke  into  the  palace,  and  pillaged  it.  The  viceroy  remained  in  the 
convent  where  he  first  found  refuge,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Alarmed 
at  such  a  wicked  example,  the  court  of  Spain  hastened  to  send  out  a 
new  viceroy,  with  an  inquisition  of  Valladolid,  charged  to  punish 
those  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  These  were  so  many,  and  persons 
of  so  great  importance  beside  ,  that  he  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  hanging  a  few  miserable  wretches,  who  ought  to  have  re« 
joiced  at  their  deliverance  from  the  ills  of  life,  and  with  deposing 
some  of  the  public  functionaries. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Creoles  and  red  men  gave  vent  to 
their  hatred  of  the  metropolitan  government,  and  indicated  what  might 
be  expeoted  of  them  should  an  opportiuity  occur  for  shaking  off  thr 
Spanish  yoke. 

Another  evidence  of  the  regard  of  the  priests  for  the  people  was 
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(pvcn  ij  the  Arehbisbop  Manzo  y  ZunigR,  who,  when  the  city  of 
Mexico  wai  iniindatad  by  the  waten  of  the  lake,  diftiogiiidied  him- 
self by  hia  beoeTclence,  The  city  had  suffered  irom  the  risbg  of  th« 
wated  in  1553,  1580,  1604,  and  1607,  and  repeated  attempts  had 
been  nui..e  to  arert  the  danger.  At  one  time  sixteen  tbouM  nd  mi- 
tirea  were  employed  upon  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  which, 
howeTer,  was  abandoned  before  completion,  in  consequence  of  llie 
preierence  given  by  the  court  at  Madrid  to  a  Dutchman  named  Adrien 
Bool,  who  proposed  to  prevent  all  damage  by  a  system  of  dikes, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  Indian  system.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1629, 
the  city  of  Mexico  was  inundated  to  the  depth  of  more  than  three 
feet."  The  inundation  lasted  five  years,  during  which  time  the  misery 
ol'the  lower  classes  was  very  great.  The  streets  were  only  passable 
in  boats ;  and  day  after  day  the  good  archbishop  might  be  seen  pad- 
dling about  in  his  canoe,  as  he  bore  bread  and  blessings  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  suffering  poor.  At  length  the  viceroy  caused  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  to  be  brought  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  paraded  about  the  streets,  to  which  circumstance,  aa  well 
as  to  an  earthquake,  which  happened  about  this  time,  and  changed 
very  much  the  aur&ce  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  drain,  is 
no  doubt  owing  the  deliverance  of  die  city,  in  1634. 

b  N  the  year  1680,  the  attention  of  the  bucca- 
neers was  attracted  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
three  years  atterwards  two  Dutchmen,  and  a 
Frenchman,  named  Giammont,  made  a  descent 
upon  new  Vera  Cms,  at  the  bead  of  twelve 
hundred  men.  They  entered  the  cily  in  the 
night ;  GraiT,  one  of  the  leaders,  seized  the 
fortress,  with  its  twelve  guns,  and  turned  them 
on  the  ci^.  The  Spaniards,  aroused  by  the 
at.'illery,  flew  to  arms,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
ouocaneers  were  victorious.  They  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  some 
of  tbem  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  citizens.  These  they  shut  up  in 
a  church,  so  disposed  that  they  could  blow  it  up  at  any  time,  and 
then  pillaged  the  city,  bearing  all  the  valuables  to  their  vessels.  Thej 
secured  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  this  way,  and 
dien  bai^ned  with  their  prisoners  for  a  ransom.  They  at  length 
freed  them,  on  receiving  two  millions  of  piastres,  and  siiiled  away 
with  their  booty.  Two  years  afterwards  the  same  adventurers,  undei 
Qie  command  of  Grammont,  captured  Campeachy,  where  they  re- 
mafnk'd  two  months,  empli^ed  in  pillage.     During  this  time.  Gram 
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ffloni  celebrated  the  festival,  in  commemorBtion  of  St.  Louis  rtf  Frane«, 
by  burning,  in  a  bonfire,  dyewood  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
^cs. 

-',.  N  the  Pacific  coast,  Mexico  was  more  for- 
tunate. There  the  Jesuit'  missionaTiw 
advanced  to  the  peaceful  conquest  of 
California,  about  which  very  little  had,  np 
to  this  time  been  known.  These  zealous 
ristiiins  had  to  stni^le  against  every  difficulty, 
?  rivalry  and  enmity  of  the  Franciscans,  the  con- 
dition of  the  savages,  and  the  want  of  protection 
from  their  ^vemraent.  They  steadily  prosecuted  their  labours, 
however,  and  in  time  obtained  a  complete  triumph.  They  not  only 
converted  the  natives,  and  obtained  for  themselves  the  spiritual 
government  of  California,  but  all  the  soldiers  sent  into  the  country 
were  under  the  orders  of  the  spiritual  father.  From  1697  to  1721, 
they  were  particularly  active  in  exploring  the  coasts,  and  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  peninsula,  its  geological  features,  and  the 
nature  of  its  productions, 

The  Jesuits  were  the  conquerors  of  the  country.  They  subdued  it 
with  their  most  powerful  weapon,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Their  esta- 
blishments, during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
in  full  prt^^sa.  There  were  then  sixteen  principal  missions,  on 
^ich  more  than  forty  villages  were  dependent.  The  Jesuits  dis- 
played in  the  work  of  civilization,  apostolic  zeal;  commercial 
industry,  prudent  and  wise  administration,  and  the  activity  to  which 
so  much  of  their  success  is  to  be  attributed,  and  which  exposed  them 
to  so  many  calamities  in  the  Indies.  Fanaticism  did  not  guide  their 
steps.  They  came  among  the  savages  of  California  with  toys  and 
curiosities  to  amuse  them,  and  wheat  to  nourish  them.  The  hatred 
of  this  people  for  fte  Spanish  name  was  vanquished  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  instructers.  They  made  themselves  carpenters, 
masons,  weavers,  architects,  and  agriculturalists.  Since  their  expul- 
sion, in  1767,  the  administration  of  California  was  cnn6dcd  to  the 
Dominicans  of  Mexico,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  missions  vanished 
with  their  skilful  founders. 

The  whole  of  the  territories  held  by  the  Spaniards  in  America  was 
divided  into  four  viceroyalties,  Mexico,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
New  Grenada;  and  five  captain-generalships,  Yucatan,  Guatimala, 
Venezuela,  Chili,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  captain-generals 
were  independent  of  the  viceroys,  and  these  latter  of  each  other 
In  Mexico,  the  viceroy  was  invested  with  royal  prerogatives,  and 
ronsidered  as  aiter  ego  of  the  king  himself.     The  only  checks  upon 
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bii  authority  were  the  Reridmcia  and  the  .^udiencia,  one  a  legul 
inreBtigatioo  into  his  conduct,  which  mi^t  be  instituted  by  the  kinjj 
on  his  return  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  other  a  court  of  appeal, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  the  colony.  The  Residencia  was  seldom  if 
crer  ordered,  and  the  viceroy  held  the  office  of  bonofaiy  prendent 
of  the  Audiencia,  and  usually  was  on  the  best  of  temit  with  it.  lite 
power  of  the  Audiencia,  however,  was  considerable :  it  exercised  a 
control  over  all  other  tribunals,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  except 
the  object  of  liti^tion  exceeded  in  value  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  it 
possessed  the  power  of  communicating  directly  with  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  which  had  been  created  by  Ferdinand  II.,  in  1511,  for 
the  exclusive  superintendence  uf  the  aSkiis  of  the  colonies.  The 
members  of  the  Audiencia  were  always  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  every  possible  measure  was  taken  to  keep  them  distinct 
from  the  natives,  in  interest  and  feelings.  They,  with  the  viceroys, 
and  the  children  of  all,  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  a  Creole, 
or  to  engage  in  trarle,  or  even  to  hold  property  in  the  country  over 
which  they  presided.  In  the  event  of  the  viceroy's  decease,  the 
oldest  auditor  exercised  the  functions  of  the  regent  until  a  new  Wee 
roy  was  appointed.  Other  privileges  were  held  by  the  members  of 
this  court,  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  domestic  restrictions 
laid  upon  them. 

I^HE  laws  by  which  the  province  was  governed  were  in- 
volved in  such  a  state  of  chaos  that  to  obtain  justice  in 
any  case  seemed  almost  hopeless.  The  "  Recopilacion 
de  las  Leyes  de  las  Indias,"  or  "  General  Collection  cf 
the  Laws  of  the  Indies,"  is  the  name  given  in  Spanish 
jurisprudence  to  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  statutes  by 
which,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  decisions  of  the  Mexican 
tribunals  were  supposed  to  be  regulated.  These  were  merely  de- 
crees upon  different  subjects  emanating  directly  from  the  king  or  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  often  contradictory,  having  no  other  connection 
with  each  other  than  what  arose  from  their  being  bound  up  and  pub- 
lished together  in  four  folio  volumes.  No  attempt  was  made  to  classify 
them,  and  they  presented  throughout  glaring  inconsistencies.  Every 
new  case  became  the  subject  of  a  new  decree,  which,  immediately  upon 
its  publication,  acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  tended  still  further  to 
complicate  the  judicial  code.  The  decrees  not  contained  in  the 
Recopilacion  were  more  numerous  than  those  which  were,  and  many 
of  both  were  repeated  by  subsequent  statutes,  and  finally  the  best 
lawyers  themselves  could  not  distinguish  between  those  decrees  which 
<vece  in  force,  those  which  were  dead  letters,  and  those  which  had 
been  wholly  or  in  part  annulled.   Of  course  the  defendant  could  always 
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feud  some  decree  which  diettered  him  from  the  penalty  of  the  injuries 
be  had  inflicted  on  others ;  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of 
joatice  was  nerer  at  a  Ion  for  a  plea  amid  the  mnltipUei^  and  con- 
trariety of  the  laws. 

nHIS  coniiisinn  was  increased  by  the  fWnw,  or  specia 
privileges,  enjoyed  by  the  different  profession^  and 
corporate  bodies.  Thua  there  were  Fueros  of  tha 
clergy,  embracing  every  class  or  body  connected  in 
any  way  whh  the  church ;  Fueros  of  all  persons  em* 
ployed  in  public  offices,  of  the  merchants,  of  the 
militia,  the  navy,  the  engineers,  the  artillery  coips ; 
in  short,  Fueros  of  almost  every  thing.  These  special  privileges 
exempted  those  who  chose  to  ma.ke  use  of  them,  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinaiy  antho  ities,  and  made  them  amenable  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  chief  of  that  body  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  principal  sufierers  bythia 
state  of  things  were  the  native  Mexicans,  who  sought  in  vain  for  jus- 
tice against  a  Spaniard,  protected  by  his  own  race  in  his  misdeeds, 
and  armed  with  the  right  of  appealing  to  one  or  more  tribunals  of 
those  whose  community  of  interest  enlisted  their  feelings  and  judg- 
ment on  his  side  in  advance. 

The  municipal  establishments  retained  some  vestiges  of  freedom. 
The  CabUdoi,  or  municipalities  of  the  fowns,  were  composed  of  regi- 
dores  and  alcaldes,  who  were  for  a  long  time  elected  by  the  people, 
and  who  always  regarded  them  with  afiection,  and  looiced  to  them 
for  protection.  They  were  connected  with  the  people  by  innumer- 
able ties,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  we  find  them 
becoming  every  where  the  organs  of  the  people.  It  was  their  de- 
cided course  of  action,  in  fact,  which  brought  matteis  to  a  crisis 
between  the  Creoles  and  the  mother  country.  It  is  very  singular 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  when,  for  many  ages  before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  ri^t  of  election  had  been  ereiy  where  merely  nominal,  the 
offices  in  some  places  being  sold  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  in 
others  made  the  reward  of  military  services,  and  subject  to  the  laws 
(tf  military  succession  and  government.  Thus  it  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  that  a  corporal,  in  the  absence  of  bis  superior  officers, 
ailmicistered  the  laws  in  a  town  of  a  hundred  wealthy  landholders, 
whose  only  resource  against  the  decrees  of  his  ignoranct;  was  an  ap- 
peal to  an  audiencia,  a  proceeding  attended  with  the  gre>itest  trouble 
and  expense.  In  such  a  state  of  aflairs  the  administration  of  the  laws 
tumisbetl  the  privileged  classes  with  a  ready  means  of  oppression 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  "  1  \w' 
delay"  was  by  no  means  the  worst  feature  of  a  Mexican  lawsui 
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THE  eccleiiutical  establishment* 
in  America  vere  iadependent  of  the 
Pope.  Alexander VI.,  in  lb02,inin- 
stitutcd  Ferdinand  II.,  of  Spain,  the 
effectual  head  of  the  Amfuiran  church, 
and  his  successors  ever  afterwards 
displayed  the  greatest  firmness  in  r^ 
sisting  erery  thing  like  an  attempt  at 
encroachment  of  the  Holy  See  upon 
their  independent  spiritual  jurisdic* 
tion  over  the  American  provinces. 
^  The  indulgences  and  dispensations 
Alaundrr  VL  were  bought  up  by  the  Spanish  king, 

and  his  agents  at  Rome,  cheap,  and 
retailed  at  a  great  profit  to  the  subjects  in  the  New  World.  The 
crown  held  the  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  trade,  and  resisted  every 
effort  of  the  popes  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  it  than  they  were  will- 
ing to  allow. 

Every  feature  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Spaniards  tended  to 
the  great  end  of  tlieir  system,  to  teach  all  classes  to  look  to  the  king, 
and  to  him  alone  for  preferment.  Another  most  important  branch 
of  the  government  was  the  collection  of  the  customs  and  revenue,  in 
which  a  host  of  officers  was  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bUendmles,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a  particular  district,  the 
boundaries  of  wtuch  were  so  well  defined,  that  they  have  served  to 
regulate  the  number  and  boundaries  of  the  states  now  composing  th« 
republic.  The  IniatdeTitet  held  their  authority  from  the  kii^  through 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  were  possessed  of  the  ri^t  to  determine 
all  questions  respecting  the  revenues,  and  were  wholly  independent 
of  the  viceroy.  The  viceroy  commanded  the  troops  in  person,  and 
filled  up  all  vacancies  in  the  army.  He  was  assisted  in  the  discharge 
uf  his  dutiefc  by  a  JitTiia  de  Qaerra,  or  council  of  war,  and  ^Jiacal  or 
legal  adviser. 

The  theory  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  under  the  Spaniards,  is 
much  better  than  is  generally  supposed ;  but  its  practical  working 
was  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  the  whole  political  power 
of  the  crown  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  revenue  laws,  by 
which  the  interest  of  the  colonies  was  entirely  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
mothrr  country. 

The  intentions  of  the  first  framera  of  the  laws  were  conciliatory 
towards  the  Creoles,  and  the  Recopilacion  trequently  and  strongly 
insists  upon  the  equality  of  Americans  and  Europeans,  and  makes 
any  subject  of  the  crown  eligible  to  the  highest  dignity,  not  «i* 
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cepting  that  of  viceroy.  Yet  in  practice  the  Creoles  were  totally 
excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  government.  Every  situ- 
ation in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  from  that  of  viceroy  down  to  the 
lowest  revenue  officer,  was  bestowed  upon  a  European,  and  for 
many  years  before  the  revolution,  no  instance  is  afforded  in  which 
the  door  of  promotion  was  opened  to  a  native,  into  either  the  chufch, 
the  army,  or  the  law.  A  class  of  men  was  thus  disseminated 
throughout  the  country  distinct  from  the  natives  in  feelings,  habits, 
and  interest,  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  members  of  a  privileged 
caste,  owing  all  to  Spain,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  her.  They  had 
in  their  hands  all  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  their  chief  study 
was  how  to  rob  Mexico  of  the  greatest  capital  possible.  They  went 
thither  to  reside  for  a  time,  and  they  hastened  to  return,  in  order  to 
deposit  under  the  paternal  roof  the  fruits  of  their  robbery.  The  vice- 
roys set  a  splendid  example  of  this  cupidity.  With  a  salary  fixed  at 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  they  found  means  to  disburse  two  or  three 
times  that  amount  yearly,  and  return  to  Spain,  after  some  years  of 
vice-regal  life,  with  several  millions  of  economical  dollars.  They 
monopolized  to  themselves  the  king's  right  to  dispose  of  mercury, 
tiiey  sold  to  the  Creoles  the  right  to  assume  empty  titles,  and  to  the 
merchants  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  the  more  substantial  rights  to 
import  prohibited  foreign  articles  into  the  country.  Sometimes  the 
viceroys  shared  in  the  profits  of  the  contraband  trade  without  incurring 
any  of  the  risk.  The  good  understanding  always  maintained  between 
the  Spaniards  in  the  country,  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  Mexican  to 
enter  into  competition  with  them  in  commerce,  and  European  hands 
held  the  whole  trade  of  the  country.  All  functionaries,  great  and 
small,  went  to  the  greatest  limits  in  plundering  the  people  on  one 
hand,  and  the  king  on  the  other,  and  the  business  of  office  holding 
was  so  good,  that  many  lived  excellently  well,  who  received  no  legal 
compensation  whatever  for  their  services.  In  fact,  candidates  for 
merely  honorary  offices  were  numerous,  and  sometimes  they  paid  high 
prices  for  a  title  which  gave  them  the  privilege  of  robbing  Mexico. 

The  complaints  of  the  unfortunate  people  were  fruitless  against  the 
combination  of  Spaniards.  The  feeling  of  clanship  among  the  latter 
became  at  last  a  passion,  to  which  even  the  natural  feelings  were 
sacrificed.  The  son,  bom  of  a  Creole  mother,  was  considered  inferior 
to  die  Castilian  clerk,  for  whom  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  family 
was  reserved,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth;  and  a  Spanish 
&ther,  when  irritated  at  his  child's  misdemeanours,  would  call  him 
*^  Creole,"  the  formula  of  the  most  profound  contempt  it  was  possible 
finr  him  to  express.  A  proof  of  the  extent  of  this  evil  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  violence  of  the  reaction  after  the  revolution,  when  the  name 
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of  Spaniard  entailed  tm  its  poMesEor  a  iiill  title  to  every  kind  <d  pro* 
scription. 

FAIN,  fhou^  yigUant  in  all  that  concerned  hei 
financial  iaterests,  suffered  them  to  be  so  totally 
mismanaged,  that  from  Mexico,  where  the  official 
revenue  was  stated  at  twenty  millions  of  doUara, 
she  received  oniy  ax  millions  annually,  the  reat 
being  swallowed  up  in  expenses  in  the  New  World. 
Every  attempt  to  reform  these  matters  was  made, 
by  adding  new  laws,  which  merely  complicated 
the  system.  Meanwhile,  the  Mexican  was  kept  in  total  ignorance, 
and  taught  to  believe  his  own  situation  preferable  to  that  of  all 
mankind,  becaose  he  belonged  to  a  nation  superior  in  power  and 
dignity  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  Hevolution,  however,  were  the  restric- 
tions with  which  commerce  and  industry  were  fettered.  The  prefer- 
ence  given  to  the  Spaniards  in  public  offices  did  not  act  directly  upon 
the  people,  who  seldom  aspired  to  govern.  But  the  monopoly,  sup- 
ported by  the  authorities  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  bore  heavily  upon 
them.  The  6iii  amount  of  the  injustice  was  made  visible  to  them  day 
by  day,  as  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  with  an  equal  weight  of  pre- 
cious metals  for  those  European  articles  in  general  use,  and  above 
all,  for  those  which  their  own  countrymen  would  have  produced  so 
cheaply  and  abundantly,  if  they  had  not  been  prohibited.  While 
Spain  undertook  to  supply  every  market  of  her  colonies,  it  is  noto- 
rious ^t  she  herself  produced  scarcely  any  thing.  She  was  in  reality 
merely  a  merchant  dealing  out  to  her  colonies  the  productions  of  in- 
dustrious Europe,  which  reaped  all  the  actual  bene£t  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  the  transatlantic  sources  of  wealth. 

Such  is  a  &int  outline  of  the  miserable  system  by  which  Spain 
governed  all  her  colonies  for  three  centuries.  It  was  a  system  which 
could  not  eudure  long,  when  the  power  to  enforce  it  was  not  retained. 
It  is  an  immutable  law  of  human  afiairs,  that  every  system  where  the 
advantages  are  not  reciprocal,  where  the  governed  do  not  derive  be- 
nefit as  well  as  the  governors,  should  fall  with  the  power  which  ha> 
establi^ed  it.  Such  was  the  case  in  Mexico.  The  events  which- 
ot^K^urred  in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  de> 
veloped  in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans  ideas  of  independence  whicdi 
had  n<  /er  before  been  popular  enough  to  be  translated  even  into 
words,  but  which  were  now  speedily  to  develop  themselves  in 
actions.  The  French  revolution,  nptuming  the  whole  system  of 
European  despotism,  diffused  somewhat  of  its  spirit  into  the  beniglitod 
provinces  of  Spanish  America,  and  caused  the  promulgation  of  seiH 
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tiineots  among  the  people,  which  otherwise  would  have  it>mained 
the  favourite  theme  of  a  few  philosophers,  who  might,  in  the  silence 
of  the  closet,  arrange  an  ideal  drama  of  the  revolution,  but  who 
would  recoil  in  horror  from  the  very  thou^t  of  putting  it  iiitc 
action. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  that  their  condition 
under  the  Spaniards  was  such  as  to  cut  diem  off  from  all  means  of 
iUiprovement  in  the  political  science.  To  the  sister  republic  of  ihe 
United  States,  political  intidligence,  and  a  keen  foresight  of  ci>ming 
oppression,  shed  a  clear  light  upon  the  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence ;  but  in  Mexico  it  was  the  instinctive  resistance  to  intoler- 
able oppression,  borne  for  centuries  by  the  country,  which  nerved  the 
arm  of  the  patriot ;  and  when  liberated  from  the  foreign  oppressor, 
the  unfortunate  Mexican  was  still  to  be  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of 
domestic  military  despotism,  which  substituted  perpetual  convulsioni 
and  civil  feuds,  for  the  previous  dead  calm  of  unmitigated  despotism. 
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HE  intelligent  observer,  Humboldt, 
remarks  that  in  1803,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Mexico  were 
indifferent  to  political  rights,  and 
not  likely  to  join  in  any  effort  to 
Require  them.  It  did  not  escape 
bis  clow  scrutiny,  however,  that 
'  the  higher  clases  of  the  Creoles 
were  irritated  by  the  political  in- 
significance to  which  they  were 
condemned,  and  that  they  regarded 
the  mother  counlry  with  sullen 
hatred,  and  her  once  '  formidable 
resources  with  contempt.  These  feelings  formed  the  germ  of  the 
revolution,  and  favourable  circumstances  soon  called  them  into  ac- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  1808,  the  gnvernment  of  Mexico 
was  intrusted  to  Don  Jose  Iturrigaray,  aiid  tlie  vice  regal  authorilT 
seemed  to  be  as  firmly  established  as  at  any  former  period.  The 
country  was  tranquil,  the  people  were  occupied  in  their  regular  pur- 
suits,  and  there  could  be  detected  nothing  in  the  general  calm  to 
indicate  the  approaching  tempest. 
(lid) 
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The  agitation  commenced  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  over- 
dirow  of  the  king  of  Spain  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  viceroy 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  government  gazette ;  but  sin- 
gularly enough  added  no  comments  to  it  concerning  his  future 
movements.  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
error  he  had  committed  in  not  giving  a  direction  to  men^s  thoughts 
upon  such  startling  information.  He  attempted  to  remedy  it  by  a 
proclamation,  soliciting  the  support  of  the  people,  and  announcing 
his  determination  to  preserve,  in  all  emergencies,  his  fidelity  to  his  and 
their  sovereign.  The  people  received  his  publication  with  acclama- 
tions, rejoicing  greatly  in  the  fact  that  they  had  been  considered  more 
than  ciphers  for  once,  than  in  the  viceroy's  loyalty.  A  kindly  feel- 
ing sprung  up  between  Iturrigaray  and  the  people,  who  poured  in 
upon  him  from  every  quarter,  through  their  ajruntamientos,  the  most 
loyal  addresses.  A  new  feeling  had  been  awakened,  however,  which 
very  soon  displayed  itself.  The  ayuntamiento  of  the  capital  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  junta,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  country,  and 
the  convocation  of  a  national  Mexican  assembly,  composed  of  depu- 
ties from  the  different  provinces. 

The  viceroy  was  not  inimical  to  the  proposition,  but  the  Audi- 
encia  protested  against  it  as  opposed  both  to  the  privileges  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  dispute  between  that  body  and 
the  governor  ran  high,  it  was  finally  ended  by  a  band  of  Europeans 
in  the  service  of  the  Audiencia,  who  surprised  the  viceroy  in  his 
palace  in  the  night,  September  15th,  and  carried  him  to  prison.  The 
Audiencia  justified  the  measure  by  proclaiming  Iturrigaray  to  the 
lower  classes  as  a  heretic^  and  formed  juntas  of  public  security,  and 
organized  armed  bands  of  Spaniards,  who  under  the  curious  title  of 
patriots,  watched  zealously  the  conduct  of  all  who  were  suspected  of 
being  favourable  to  the  imprisoned  viceroy.  Many  persons  were 
arrested,  and  banished  or  imprisoned,  and  the  vice-regal  authority  was 
confided  for  the  time  to  the  archbishop  Lizana.  The  moderate  dis- 
position of  this  prelate,  however,  did  not  suit  the  fiercer  tempers  of 
his  coadjutors,  and  he  was  replaced  in  1809,  by  the  Audiencia,  to 
whom  the  supreme  authority  was  confided  by  the  central  junta  of 
Spain.  The  feeling  of  opposition  was  spreading  throughout  the 
country  rapidly,  and  the  arrogance  and  \4olence  of  the  Audiencia 
soon  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Its  character  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated from  that  of  one  of  its  principal  members,  the  oidor  Ba  taller, 
who  was  wont  to  say  that  *^  while  a  Manchego  mule,  or  a  Castilian 
cobbler  remained  in  the  peninsula,  he  had  a  right  to  govern  the 
Americans."  Every  where  a  most  impatient  desire  to  shake  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  began  to  be  manifested,  and  the  authorities  in  vain 
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attempted  to  check  the  insurrectionafy  moyementa  by  ure&tiDg  all 
who  could  be  detected  in  concerting  them.  When  suppressed  at  one 
point,  the  discontent  broke  out  with  additional  violence  at  another ; 
the  scene  of  the  diflicultj  only  waa  changed.  At  length,  in  the  pro- 
rince  of  Guanaxuato,  the  cnra,  Hidalgo,  roused  his  countiymen  into 
action. 

Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla  was  a  man  of  very  superior  acijnirc- 
ments.  His  reading  was  extensive,  the  town  of  Dolores,  of  which 
he  was  the  cura,  exhibited  many  proofs  of  his  activity  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  manufactures  of  the  parishionere,  and  the  culture  of  the 
silkworm,  which  he  had  encouraged  and  introduced.  He  had  planted 
vineyards  of  a  great  extent  in  the  nei^boui^ood  of  the  town,  and 
thereby  increased  the  resources  of  his  curacy,  but  an  order  from  the 
capital  destroyed  the  results  of  his  labours,  and  threw  his  people  into 
great  distress.  Thus  private  injury  was  added  to  his  sense  of  public 
wrong,  and  perhaps  added  to  the  stem  inexorable  spirit  in  which  he 
waged  the  contest  with  the  equally  stubborn  and  unrelenting  Spa- 
niards, and  which  stamped  upon  the  revolution  in  the  very  onset  a 
sanguinary  character  which  it  maintained  throughout.  He  proceeded 
in  his  movement  with  little  caution,  and  the  government  had  formed 
a  plan  to  crush  bis  intended  revolt  at  once,  by  arresting  him  and  his 
principal  associates.  This  merely  hastened  the  execution  of  his 
scheme,  and  they  commenced  the  revolution  with  AUende,  and  t>  t 
of  his  parishioners,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1810.  On  that  day  h- 
seiiied  and  imprisoned  seven  Europeans,  resident  in  the  town  of  Do- 
lores, and  distributed  their  property  among  his  followers.  The  flame 
dins  lighted  spread  through  the  country,  according  to  the  Spanish 
accounts,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  atmospheric  plague. 

fTi  twenty-four  hours  the  number  of  his  partisans  had  be- 
come so  numerous  that  he  was  enabled,  on  the  I7th 
of  September,  to  take  possession  of  San  Felipe,  and 
on  the  l8th,  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  towns  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  each.  In  both  places  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  the  Spaniards  gave  him  the  means 
'[  of  still  further  increasing  his  force.  A  determination 
*  to  rise  against  the  established  order  of  things  was 
every  where  manifested ;  men,  unconnected  with  politics,  landowner?, 
resident  upon  their  estates  in  the  most  remote  provinces,  curas, 
whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  their  parishioners,  and 
young  men  educated  for  the  law  or  the  chureh,  and  just  emerging 
from  the  univerMty,  all  flew  to  arms,  and  embarked  at  once  in  auon- 
test  for  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  wholly  unprepared.  Hidalgo 
next  took  Guanaxuato,  and  stormed  the  public  granary,  in  which  thp 
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intendant  had  fortified  faimselfl  Here  was  captured  a  treasure  worth 
nearly  five  millions  of  dollars,  consisting  of  the  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
and  valuables  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  all  the  personal  riches  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  with  the  intendant.  The 
Indians,  after  the  action  was  over,  behaved  with  the  utmost  cruelty, 
putting  to  death  every  European  that  fell  into  their  hands.  On  the 
morning  after  the  action,  there  was  not  a  single  house  left  standing 
that  had  belonged  to  a  European.  Hidalgo  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
strain them,  cither  becauae  he  de3ired  to  have  them  commit  them- 
selves  beyond  the  possibility  of  pardon,  or  because  he  was  powerless 
to  restrain  the  first  outbreaks  of  a  ferocity  which  had  lain  so  long 
dormant.  During  his  stay  at  Guanaxuato  he  established  a  mint,  and 
cast  the  bells,  which  he  had  captured,  into  cannon.  The  treasures  he 
had  taken  made  his  movement  a  matter  of  dread  to  the  royalists,  and  his 
standard  a  rallying  point  for  all  adventurers  and  revolutionary  parti- 
sans. Two  days  before  the  insurrection  in  Dolores,  a  new  viceroy, 
Don  Francisco  Xavier  Venegas,  had  been  installed.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  and  the  measures  he  took  to  put  down  Hidalgo's 
movements  were  well  calculated  to  effect  that  object.  On  the  10th 
oi  October,  the  revolutionary  chief  moved  from  Guadalaxara,  and 
captured  Valladolid.  On  the  19th  he  left  that  city,  and  on  the  28th, 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  reached  Toluca,  a  town  within  twelve 
li  agues  of  the  capital.  Venegas  had  assembled  a  force  of  seven 
thousand  men,  which  he  disposed  of  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner for  the  defence  of  the  town.  A  corps  of  observation  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Toluca  road,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Truxillo, 
asasted  by  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican 
service. 

Hidalgo  defeated  this  corps  on  the  30th  of  October,  at  Las  Cruces, 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  immediately  advance  upon  the 
capital ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat.  His 
Indians  were  totally  undisciplined,  and  since  he  had  seen  them  cut 
down  by  hundreds  at  Las  Cruces,  in  the  sage  endeavour  to  stop  the 
cannons'  mouths  of  the  enemy  with  their  straw  hats,  he  had  no  hope  of 
their  being  able  to  face  for  a  moment  the  batteries  which,  he  was  well 
aware,  Venegas  would  raise  for  the  support  of  the  capital.  His  whol 
army  was  but  an  undisciplined  rabble ;  ammunition  was  ver}-  scarf:e, 
and  Calleja,  who  was  leading  a  body  of  troops  against  him  from  San 
Lnis  Potosi,  was  daily  expected  to  fall  upon  his  rear. 

Hidalgo  soon  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Calleja's  army« 
and  both  parties  prepared  for  the  battle,  in  the  plains  of  Aculco,  No- 
vember 7th,  1810%  Calleja  was  extremely  anxious  about  the  result 
of  this  meeting,  as  the  greater  part  of  bis  army  was  composed  of 
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Creole  regiments,  who,  he  feared,  would  fraternize  with  their  oppo- 
nents. Such  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for 
the  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  followers  of  Hidalgo  dispersed, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  hostile  movements,  and  commenced  firing 
at  random  against  all  who  came  within  their  reach.  This  exasperated 
the  Creoles,  who  now  pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  speedily  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.  From  this  time  until  1821,  the  Creoles  were  the 
chief  support  of  the  Spanish  power,  and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
insurgents.  Had  the  soldiers  of  Hidalgo  been  at  all  disciplined,  or 
the  conduct  and  measures  of  Calleja  less  mollifying  and  skilful,  the 
Creoles  would  have  embraced  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  the 
war  of  independence  would  have  been  ended  at  once.  Escaping 
with  his  general  officers  from  the  bloody  field  of  Acuico,  Hidalgo 
collected  as  many  of  the  fugitives  as  he  could,  and  retreated  to  Val- 
ladolirl.  AUende,  his  second  in  command,  retreated  on  Gvanaxuato, 
whither  he  was  pursued  by  Calleja.  He  immediately  evacuated  the 
place,  when  the  people  flew  to  the  fort,  in  which  Hidalgo  had  for- 
merly lefV  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  Europeans  as  prisoners,  and 
massacred  them  all.  The  blood  had  not  ceased  to  flow  from  their 
dead  bodies,  ere  Calleja  was  at  the  gate,  and  he  commenced  the 
work  of  retaliation  by  ordering  his  troops  to  give  no  quarter.  This 
order  was  countermanded  afler  many  were  slain,  and  a  sentence  of 
decimation  was  pronounced  against  a  part  of  the  population.  Hidal^ 
arrived  at  Valladolid  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  allowed  his  fol- 
lowers some  days  of  repose.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  advocate, 
Don  Ignacio  Lopez  Rayon,  whom  he  appointed  his  confideaaal 
secretary,  and  who  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutioii 
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t^  establidiing  the  Junta  of  Zitacuaro,  the  first  step  towards  crcatmg 
an  independent  govemment,  and  one  which  systematized  the  revolu- 
tion, and  gave  a  character  of  respectability  to  the  patriot  cause  which 
it  had  not  before  possessed. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Hidalgo  made  n  public  entry  into 
Guadalaxara,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  Allende.  He  pro- 
cured a  number  of  cannons  from  San  Bias,  on  the  western  coast,  and 
though  he  had  only  twelve  hundred  muskets  in  the  army,  he  deter- 
mined to  risk  a  battle,  hoping  that  be  would  command  success  by  his 
artillery.  Before  the  battle,  however,  he  committed  deeds  of  cruelty 
which  have  stamped  his  name  with  an  immortality  of  infamy.  All  the 
Europeans  in  Guadalaxara  had  been  thrown  into  prison  on  his  arrival 
there,  and  the  number  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  distribute 
them  among  the  different  convents.  On  a  pretended  suspicion  of  a 
conspiracy  among  them,  he  caused  them  to  be  taken  out  at  night  to  the 
retired  part  of  the  mountains  near  the  city,  where  they  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  general's  creatures.  He  had  caused  eighty 
Spaniards  to  be  beheaded  while  he  was  at  Valladolid,  but  at  Guada- 
laxara the  number  amounted  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 
~~  ALLEJA  at  length  marched 
to  the  north,  and  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1811,  arrived  at 
the  bridge  of  Calderon,  six- 
teen leagues  from  Guadalax- 
ara, where  the  insurgents  were  fortified, 
I  awaiting  his  approach.  On  the  17th 
'  a  battle  was  fought,  which  terminated 
like  that  of  Aculco.  The  Mexicans 
!^  repulsed  two  or  three  attacks,  in  one 
of  which  the  Creole  regiments  lost  their 
able  commander,  the  Conde  de  ta  Cadena ;  but  the  explosion  of  an 
ammunition  wagon  threw  Hidalgo's  ranks  into  disorder,  and  the  fate 
of  the  day  was  soon  decided.  His  troops  had  fou^t  much  better  than 
before,  however,  and  their  loss  was  much  less.  He  retreated  with 
Allende  in  an  orderly  manner,  while  Rayon  went  back  to  Guadalax- 
ara to  carry  off  the  military  chest,  which  contained  three  hundred 
lhou.iand  dollars.  They  all  met  again  at  Saltiilo.  There  it  was  de- 
cided that  Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldama,  and  Abasalo,  should  proceed 
to  the  United  States  to  purchase  arms  and  military  stores.  They 
were  captured  on  the  road,  on  the  21st  of  March,  l8ll,  by  the 
treacbery  of  a  former  associate,  and  after  a  long  trial,  protracted  to 
obtain  from  them  all  possible  information,  they  were  all  shot.  They 
met  death  with  firmness. 
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We  have  Deen  tkos  paiticulsr  with  the  account  of  Hididgo's  riie 
■no  fall,  as  the  opening  scene  of  the  revolutiocaiy  drama,  and  be- 
cause it  shows  the  general  character  of  the  war.  A  guerilla  warfaro 
now  succeeded  under  Ruyon,  Muniz,  Navarrete,  Serrano,  Osomo, 
and  others.  Althou^  the  authority  of  the  viceroy  was  acknowledged 
in  the  principal  towns,  the  partisans  were  so  numerous  that  the  com- 
muniration  between  them  was  unsafe,  and  the  sentinels  were  lassoed 
at  the  very  gates;  the  countiy  was  devastated,  and  hardly  a  day 
passed  without  some  hostile  action.  Under  Bnyon's  auspices,  a  cen- 
tral junta  was  establi^ed  10th  September,  1311. 

T  Valladolid,  when  Hidalgo  was  on 
his  march  towards  the  city  of  Mexico, 
bis  army  was  joined  by  Don  Jose  Maria 
Morelos,  cnra  of  Nucupetaro,  to  whom 
Hidalgo  immediately  gave  a  com- 
mission to  command  in  chief  on  the 
whole  south-western  line  of  coast.  He 
accepted  the  commission,  and  set  out 
October  10th,  with  five  fbltowera, 
armed  with  six  old  muskets.  His 
confidence  in  his  own  resources  was 
not  misplaced.  By  the  end  of  No- 
vember he  was  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  whom  he  laboured  diligently  to  discipline,  although  he 
was  greatly  in  want  of  arms.  On  the  nl^t  of  the  26th  of  Janoary, 
1811,  he  surprised  the  camp  of  the  royalist  captain,  Don  Franciaeo 
Paris,  who  commanded  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  body  of 
troops.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  capturing  eight  hundred 
muskets,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  he  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.  From  this  moment 
his  progress  was  astonishing,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  baiSed  the 
efibrts  of  the  divisions  sent  against  him,  soon  made  him  the  terror  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  Jose  and  An- 
tonio and  Ermenegildo  Galeana,  the  cura  Matamoros,  the  threa 
Bravos,  and  Victoria,  all  men  of  character  and  eminence,  fought 
under  his  banner  with  great  gallantry.  The  year  1811  passed  in 
continual  warfare,  by  which  his  renown  so  increased  that  Calleji 
marched  against  him  with  an  army  flushed  with  victory  in  the  cam 
paign  against  Hidalgo.  Morelos  made  a  stand  at  Cuautia  Amilipaa 
an  entirely  open  to^n,  twenty-two  leagues  from  the  capital.  Calleja 
on  his  way  to  Cuautia,  drove  the  junta  out  of  the  town  of  Zitacnaro 
and  destroyed  the  place.     This  town  was  well  fortified,  and  thea 
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B  in  taking  tt  inspired  the  royalist  troops  with  contempt  for  the 
town  of  Cuautia  and  its  defenden,  and  when  the  signal  for  the  attack 
was  given,  they  marched  forward  in  four  columns,  confiding  in  their 
inTincibilitj,  and  resolved  to  make  riiort  work  of  the  fighting.  Thn 
silence  with  which  their  approach  waS  awaited,  however,  was  omi- 
nous, and  when  Morelos,  having  suffered  them  to  get  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  his  intrenchments  in  the  plaza,  opened  a  well-directed  fire 
ipon  them,  he  threw  them  into  confiidon,  and  caused  their  speedy 
retreat.  Calleja  maintained  the  action  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  three  in  the  i^temoon,  when,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
draw  the  patriots  fbrdk  by  pretending  to  abandon  his  cannon,  he  re- 
tired  to  a  town  one  league  distant,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  upon  the 
field.  He  sent  immediately  to  the  capital  for  supplies  of  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  men.  All  that  the  magazines  contained  were  fur- 
nished to  him,  and  General  Llano  was  ordered  by  the  viceroy  to  join 
him  with  his  whole  force.  Morelos,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Mexico  were  turned  to  Cuautla,  resolved  to  maintain  it,  though  it 
wiui  not  at  all  defensible,  according  to  the  niles  of  warfare.  He  had 
8  very  small  stock  of  provisions,  and  but  little  ammunition.  The 
latter  circumstance  he  remedied  in  part  by  economy  in  powder,  and 
by  buying  from  the  people  the  balls,  thrown  into  the  town,  at  a  fixed 
price  per  dozen ;  but  the  want  of  food  terminated  the  siege  much 
sooiier  than  it  would  have  ended  otherwise.  Calleja  continually 
bombarded  him  from  one  side,  and  Llano  from  the  other ;  yet  \iiti 
men  defended  themselves  without  a  symptom  of  faltering,  enduring 
every  suffering,  with  the  same  undaunted  resolution  displayed  by 
their  ofScers. 

HE  siege  commmenced  about  the  1st  of 
March,  and  at  the  end  of  April,  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  gained  were  on  the 
side  of  the  besieged.  Famine,  however, 
was  making  great  havoc  among  them.  Near- 
ly three  hundred  were  sick  in  one  hospital 
alone.  A  cat  sold  for  six  dollars,  a  lizard 
for  two,  and  a  dollar  was  cheerfully  paid  for  a 
rat.  A  general  action  was  brought  on,  one 
day,  by  a  cow,  which  happened  to  stray  into  the  space  between  tlie 
enemy's  quarters  and  the  town.  The  temptation  to  seize  her  was  too 
great  for  the  starving  soldiers,  and  Morelos  had  gieat  difficulty  with 
neariy  his  whole  remaining  force  in  saving  them  from  destruction. 

Morelos  at  lost  determined  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  did  m  was  not  surpassed  by  the  bravery  that  had 
to  loog  defimded  it.    Every  preparation  was  made  beforehand.    On 
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the  night  of  the  2d  of  May,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  the 
tioops  were  formed  in  the  plaza.  Galeana  took  command  of  the 
advanced  guard,  Morelos  the  centre,  and  the  Bravos  of  the  rear. 
The  column  moved  so  noiselessly  that  they  passed  nnperceived  be- 
tween the  enemy's  batteries,  and  they  were  not  discovered  until  they 
were  putting  together  a  bridge  of  hurdles,  which  the  Indians  had  car- 
ried with  them  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  a  deep  ravine  that  lay  in 
the  way.  The  ravine  was  hardly  crossed  when  they  were  attacked 
on  opposite  sides  by  the  troops  of  Llano  and  Calleja.  Morelos 
immediately  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion,  which  was  so 
nbly  effected,  that  the  Spanish  troops  fired  for  some  time  upon  each 
other  in  mistake.  Morelos  marched  to  Izucar,  then  under  Miguel 
Bravo,  and  here  in  two  days  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  joined,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  by  his  dispersed  soldiers.  Only  seventeen  of 
all  the  garrison  were  missing.  Among  them,  however,  was  Leonai  lo 
Bravo,  who  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  His  loss  was  deeply  regretted. 
Cidleja  did  not  march  into  the  town,  till  several  hours  after  Mo- 
relos had  left  it ;  and  even  then  with  ridiculous  caution,  for  fear  of 
some  new  stratagem.  When  he  found  the  town  abandoned  to  him, 
he  exercised  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  upon  ftie  unoflending  inha- 
bitants. He  returned  to  the  capital  on  the  16th  of  May,  giving  a 
pompous  account  of  his  success,  at  which  every  one  lauded.  The 
popnlar  appreciation  of  his  success  was  well  expressed  by  a  character 
in  a  new  comedy  brought  out  at  the  time,  at  a  theatre  in  the  capi- 
tal. A  soldier  was  introduced,  who  came  before  bis  general  and  pre 
Bcnted  him  with  a  turban,  saying,  in  a  most  pompous  manner,  "  Here' 
is  the  turban  of  the  Moor,  whom  I  took  prisoner."     "  And  the  Moor 
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himself?"     **  Unfortunately,  sir,  he  escaped."     The  application  was 
palpable,  and  the  passage  was  received  nightly  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Cuautla,  the  most  important  military  occur- 
rence of  the  revolution.  As  soon  as  Morelos  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  night  of  the  retreat,  he  recom- 
tuenced  his  career  with  more  decided  success  than  ever.  He  defeated 
three  Spanish  divisions,  captured  nine  cannons,  and  an  immense 
l>30ty  in  Orizaba,  stormed  Oaxaca  in  the  most  daring  and  successful 
manner,  and  reduced  Acapuico,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  Au- 
gust, 1813.  Meanwhile,  he  had  summoned  a  meeting  of  a  Mexican 
congress,  which  assembled  at  Chilpanzingo,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1813.  Its  most  remarkable  act  was  the 
declaration  of  the  absolute  independence  of  Mexico.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  glory  of  Morelos.  "My  race  was 
run  from  the  moment  that  I  saw  an  independent  government  esta- 
blished," said  he,  at  a  later  period,  and  the  remark  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact,  that  from  that  time  commenced  a  series  of  reverses  which 
only  terminated  with  his  life. 

His  first  defeat  was  occasioned  by  the  valour  of  Iturbide,  and  the 
error  of  a  large  body  of  insurgent  cavalry,  who  came  upon  the  battle- 
field in  the  midst  of  a  fight,  and  mistook  their  friends  for  their  foes, 
causing  irretrievable  confusion.  He  was  again  defeated  by  Colonel 
Iturbide,  at  Puruaran,  January  6,  1814.  In  this  battle,  his  brave 
lieutenant,  Matamoros,  was  taken  prisoner  and  shot.  The  insurgents 
retaliated  upon  their  prisoners.  One  after  another  of  the  conquests 
of  the  gallant  general  were  retaken,  and  action  after  action  was  lost, 
his  officers  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  executed,  and  the  congress 
was  driven  from  Chilpanzingo  to  the  woods  of  Apatzingan,  where, 
October  22,  1814,  it  adopted  the  constitution  known  by  that  name. 
Here,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  Iturbide  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  congress,  by  a  masterly  forced  march. 
With  a  view  of  placing  it  in  safety,  Morelos  undertook  to  escort  it  to 
Tehuacan,  in  La  Puebla,  a  march  of  sixty  leagues,  across  a  part  of 
the  country  filled  with  royalist  troops.  He  had  only  five  hundred 
men  under  his  command ;  but  Teran  commanded  a  large  body  of 
insurgents  in  La  Puebla,  and  if  he  could  join  them,  all  might  be  well 
again.  His  despatches,  however,  were  intercepted,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised, when  he  fancied  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  by  two  parties  of  royalists,  who  came  upon  him  unperceived, 
in  a  mountainous  part  of  the  road.  He  took  no  measures  to  save 
himself.  Don  Nicolas  Bravo  was  ordered  to  continue  the  march  with 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  as  an  escort  for  the  congress,  while  he 
endeavoured,  with  a  few  men,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards. 
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Most  of  his  guard  abandoned  him  when  (he  action  became  hot ;  yet 
his  desire  to  gain  time  was  gratified,  for  the  royalists  did  not  advance 
to  seize  him  until  one  man  only  was  left  at  his  side.  He  was  at  firm 
treated  with  great  indignity,  afterwards  with  more  kindness,  and 
finally  shot,  giving  the  signal  himself,  with  the  same  composure  he 
had  ever  eviDced  on  the  field  of  battle,  December  22,  1815.  Tbe 
prayer  he  uttered,  just  before  his  execution,  is  laconic  and  extremely 
atfecting.  "  Lord,  if  1  have  done  well,  thou  knowest  it ;  if  ill,  to 
thy  infinite  mercy  I  commend  my  soul." 

His  friend,  Don  Leonardo  Bravo,  had  sufiered  the  same  fate  in 
1814,  an  occurrence  which  caused  the  most  noble  exhibition  of  mag- 
nanimity known  in  Mexican  history.  The  son  of  the  condemned 
officer,  Don  Nicolas  Bravo,  gained  the  first  victory  of  the  Palmar, 
after  a  very  severe  three  days'  fight,  August  20.  He  took  on  thifc 
occasion  three  hundred  prisoners,  whom  be  offered  to  the  viceroy, 
Veuegas,  in  exchange  for  his  father.  The  offer  was  refused,  and 
Ijeonardo  Bravo  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  executed.  It  would 
uave  been  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  war  to  retaliate ;  but 
Don  Nicolas,  as  noble  as  be  was  brave,  instantly  set  all  his  prisoners 
at  liberty,  "  wishing,"  as  he  said,  *'  to  put  it  out  of  his  own  power  to 
avenge  on  them  the  death  of  his  parent,  lest  in  the  first  moment  of 
grief,  the  temptation  ^ould  prove  irresistible." 

Don  Nicolas  Bravo  greatly  added  to  his  military  reputation  in  the 
following  campaign,  by  sustaining  a  siege  for  two  months,  on  thi 
Cerro  of  Coscoiaatepec,  and  a  masterly  retreat  'H^en  piovisionii  ottolj 
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biliid  him,  without  the  loss  of  a  maiu  During  the  same  year,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1813,  Matamoros  cut  off  HsB  celebrated  regiment  of  the 
Asturias,  *^  the  victors  of  the  nctors  of  Austerlitz,"  after  a  severe 
action  of  eight  hours.  But  theae  successes  weighed  little  against  the 
current  of  disaster  before  noticed,  and  the  active  and  entei prising 
Calleja,  who  had  succeeded  Venegas  as  viceroy,  March  4,  1813, 
destroyed  successively  the  armies  of  die  insurgent  chiefs. 

Teran  dissolved  the  Congress,  and  thus  destroyed  the  only  bond 
of  union  that  existe  t  among  them,  other  than  their  common  devotion 
to  the  same  cause.  Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  that  had 
been  gained  in  the  field,  however,  little  had  been  done  by  the  vice- 
roy towards  destroying  the  seeds  of  the  rebellion.  Cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty though  Calleja  was,  he  was  nevertheless  an  able  politician, 
and  knew  well  the  truth  of  what  he  said  when  he  wrote  to  the  king, 
that  ^^  as  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  decided  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, have  no  need  of  previous  consultation,  each  one  acts,  ac- 
cording to  his  means  and  opportunities,  in  favour  of  the  project 
common  to  all ;  the  judge,  by  concealing  or  conniving  at  crimes ; 
the  clergy,  by  advocating  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  the  confessional* 
and  even  in  the  pulpit ;  the  writers,  by  corrupting  public  opinion ; 
the  women,  by  employing  their  attractions  in  order  to  seduce  the 
royal  troops ;  the  government  officer,  by  revealing,  and  thus  para- 
lyzing, the  plans  of  his  superiors ;  the  youth,  by  taking  arms ;  the 
old  man,  by  giving  intelligence  and  forwarding  correspondence ;  and 
the  public  corporations,  by  setting  an  example  of  public  difierenoes 
with  the  Europeans,  not  one  of  whom  they  will  admit  as  a  colleague." 

The  constitution  adopted  for  Spain  by  the  Cortes,  in  1812,  was 
also  applied  to  Mexico  and  the  other  colonies.  The  legal  restrictions 
open  the  authority  of  the  viceroy  in  this  instrument  were  dispensed 
with ;  and,  backed  by  an  imposing  force,  Calleja  laboured  zealously 
to  restore  quiet.  When  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government,  in 
1816,  by  Apodaca,  the  country  was  generally  tranquil,  and  the  new 
viceroy  being  a  man  of  much  more*  mildness  of  character,  hoped  tc 
allay  Uie  whole  disaffection.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  rule, 
seventeen  thousand  of  the  insurgents  accepted  the  induUoj  or  paidon 
ofiered  by  the  king.  Although  the  most  important  articles  of  the  new 
constitution  had  been  almost  immediately  suspended,  it  so  far  de- 
▼el<q>ed  the  spirit  of  independence  that  nothing  could  afteiwards 
riuJce  its  Aold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Out  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-two  elective  appointments  for  which  it  provided,  not  (ine 
was  given  to  a  European,  and  the  greater  part  were  filled  by  avowee! 
republicans,  who  were  best  fitted  to  judge  leniently  of  the  guilt  of 
tboir  companions,  should  the  latter  be  brought  under  their  jurisdM> 
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ncn  as  alcaldes,  for  disloyalty.  These  were  the  officers  to  whom 
Calleja  so  bitterly  alludes  in  the  extract  just  quoted ;  but  h  s  suc- 
cessor did  not  so  well  understand  the  deceitful  character  of  the  appa- 
rent calm.  He  saw  the  celebrated  guerilla  chief,  Mina,  land  in  die 
country  with  a  respectable  force,  and  summon  others  to  his  standard, 
but  be  found  that  Uie  great  mass  of  the  paople  remained  spectators 
of  bis  movements.  Mina  enacted  his  part  of  soldier  well,  but  the 
superior  power  of  the  viceroy  soon  crushed  bis  opposition,  destroyed 
his  army,  and  captured  him.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe< 
cuted  on  the  lltb  of  November,  1817.  Those  who  still  held  the 
strongholds  he  had  captured  were  successively  conquered,  as  well  as 
the  independent  Mexican  chiefs ;  and  in  1S19,  not  one  of  all  the 
insurgent  leaders  remained,  except  Guerrera,  whose  handful  of  wan- 
derers was  hardly  thought  worth  the  trouble  of  capture.  The  vice- 
roy, therefore,  wrote  confidently  to  Spain  that  he  would  answer  for 
the  safety  of  Mexico  without  a  single  additional  soldier  being  sent 
out,  the  province  being  again  tranquil  and  perfectly  submissive  to 
the  royal  authority. 

Ere  long  he  learned  his  error.  Mina,  not  more  skilful  as  a  soldier 
than  be  was  ignorant  as  a  politician,  was  a  royalist,  convinced  that 
the  independent  party  could  never  succeed  in  Mexico,  and  therefore 
unable  to  act  upon  its  adherents :  he  was  a  Spaniard,  whose  national 
feelings  prevented  him  from  fraternizing  with  the  natives  ;  he  com* 
mitted  in  the  commencement  of  his  career  the  fatal  error  of  seizing 
the  money  and  property  of  a  Creole  nobleman,  who  had  taken  no  part 
ID  the  wai,  and  who  was  one  of  those  for  whose  defence  he  professed 
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to  have  come.  He  had  been  expelled  from  Spain  in  consequence  oi 
an  attempt  to  create  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Cortes,  after  the 
dissolution  of  that  assembly  hy  the  king,  and  he  came  to  Mexico  to 
fight  in  the  same  cause,  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  country 
under  the  Spanish  king,  which  was  not  what  the  insurgents  wanted. 
All  the  leaders  of  that  party  who  united  with  him  were  men  with 
whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  associated. 

During  the  war,  the  Creole  troops  bad  proved  the  main  stay  of  the 
government,  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  as  no  Creole  was 
allowed  to  hold  any  important  command.  The  leisure  of  peace  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  thinking  over  their  course,  and  they  soon  saw 
the  great  error  they  had  committed.  Crowds  of  insurgents,  who  had 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  indulto,  were  allowed  to  mingle  with  their 
soldiers,  and  many  of  them  were  admitted  into  their  ranks  asrecruitt. 
'  These  spread  their  opinions  with  zeal.  They  taught  their  new  com- 
rades that  it  was  to  them  the  country  had  a  right  to  look  for  freedom, 
while  they  alone  had  prevented  its  acquirement,  and  under  a  mis- 
taken no  don  of  honour,  committed  an  erroi  which  it  was  now  thcii 
duty  to  repair.  As  these  convictions  began  to  inSuence  Qie  muids  of 
(he  Creole  soldiers,  the  constitution  of  1812  was  re-establi^ed  in 
Spaio,  and  of  course  in  Mexico.  The  election  returns  in  1820  were 
of  ihe  same  nharacter  as  in  1812,  and  the  partisans  derived  an  addt- 
tiooal  advantage  from  this  change  in  the  government,  by  the  divisioc 
g  tiie  Spaniards,  some  of  whom  were  royalists  of  the  old  school, 
o3  21 
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and  others  sincerely  attached  to  the  consntuaon.  The  viceroy, 
Apodaca,  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  at  the  same  time  intend- 
ing to  overturn  it,  in  alliance  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

Son  Augustin  de  Iturbide  was  the  person  selected  to  carry  thii 
design  into  execution.  He  was  of  a  respectable  family  of  the  province 
of  Valladolid,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  provincial  mi- 
litia, at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  fine  person,  captivating  address,  and  'polished  manners,  as  well  as 
a  daring  and  ambitious  spirit.  He  dipped  early  into  the  schemes  of 
the  insurgents,  who  would  gladly  have  received  him  into  their  ranks 
had  he  not  rated  his  services  far  above  what  they  conceived  them 
to  be  worth.  He  was  young,  and  inexperienced  then,  and  their  re- 
fusal to  accede  to  his  terms  determined  him  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  the  government,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  fought  with 
bravery,  activity,  and  almost  uniform  success.  He  stained  his  vie- 
tories  by  the  most  unlicensed  severities.  Afler  a  victory  at  Salva- 
tierra,  for  instance,  he  writes  to  the  viceroy  on  Good  Friday,  1814, 
that  in  honour  of  the  day,  he  had  just  ordered  three  hundred  ex- 
communicated wretches  to  be  shot.  He  was  further  charged  with 
rapacity  and  extortions  in  his  government,  a  fault  shared,  however, 
by  all  ikls  fellow  ofGcers. 

N  1820,  he  was  despatched  by  Apodaca  to 
take  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops  on 
the  western  coast,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
was  to  proclaim  the  re-establishment  of  ab- 
solute royal  authority.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mission, and  proceeded  at  once  to  execute  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  bringing  the  Creole  troops 
to  unite  with  the  insui^ents  and  shake  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  altogether.  At  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  men  he  proclaimed  the  famous 
Plan  of  Iguala,  February  24lh,  1821,  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  on  the  road  from  Mexico 
to  Acapulco.  It  was  intended  to  concilia!* 
all  parties.  The  independence  of  Mexico 
was  to  be  established,  and  its  union  with 
Spain  preserved  by  vesting  the  right  to  the 
crown  in  the  king  of  Spain  or  one  of  his  brothers.  Spaniards  werp 
put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Creoles,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
despotism  ot  military  commandants.  He  proposed  three  great  ob- 
jects to  be  kept  in  view,  which  he  called  "  the  three  Guarantees," 
and  his  army  was  denominated  "  the  army  of  the  three  Guarantees.** 
These  guarantees  were  independence,  the  maintenance  of  die  Ca- 
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tholic  religion,  and  union.  The  Ticeroy  might  have  speedily  over- 
turned the  little  army  of  the  three  guarantees,  but  he  seemed  so  sur- 
prised at  the  course  taken  by  his  subordinate,  that  he  hesitated  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  capital  until  the  Euro- 
peans became  alarmed  and  deposed  him.  They  elected  in  tis  place 
Don  Francisco  Novella,  but  his  authority  was  not  generally  recog- 
nized, and  Iturbide  profited  by  the  schism  in  the  capital  to  consum- 
mate his  plans  in  the  interior.  In  the  first  place  he  seized  a  conducta 
with  a  million  of  dollars.  Guerrera  was  then  induced  to  join  him  in 
die  new  war  for  "independence."  Insurgents  and  Creoles  joined 
together  under  his  authority,  the  clergy  openly  espoused  his  cause, 
and  protestations  of  good  will  from  the  most  distant  provinces  poured 
in  upon  him.  Before  November,  the  whole  country  acknowledged 
his  authority,  except  the  capital  in  which  Novella  had  shut  himself 
op  with  the  Spanish  troops.  Iturbide  was  about  to  invest  it,  when  he 
heard  of  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  of  Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  the 
new  constitutional  viceroy  and  political  chief,  whom  Iturbide  hastened 
to  meet  at  Cordova,  and  adopted  with  him  by  treaty,  the  Plan  of 
Ignala,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  lives  and  proper^  of  the 
Spaoiards  in  Mexico,  and  the  rig^t  to  the  throne  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Novella  left  the  country  with  those  who  chose  to  follow 
him,  and  O'Donoju  remained  there  as  a  member  of  the  junta,  which 
was  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority  until  the  king's  decision,  with 
regard  to  the  treaty,  should  be  known.  This  junta  chose  a  regency 
of  five  individuals,  of  which  Iturbide  was  made  president.  He  was 
Kt  die  same  time  created  generalissimo,  and  lord  high  admiral,  with 
a  yearly  salary  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.     The  firtf 
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Mexican  Curtes  assembled  on  the  24th  of  February,  1832,  and  th« 
fall  of  Iturbide  commenced.  Hitherto  he  had  carried  the  nation 
along  with  him,  but  as  soon  as  the  future  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment came  under  discussion,  the  unanimity  was  at  an  end  There 
were  three  parties,  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  repub- 
licans, and  the  Iturbidists.  The  news  soon  came  of  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty  of  Cordova,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Bourbon  parQr 
died  away.  The  Iturbidists  immediately  raised  their  favourite  to  the 
throne.  He  was  crowned  emperor  of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of  Au- 
gustin  I.  on  the  18th  of  May,  1822.  This  only  delayed  his  fell 
The  congress  recognized  him,  but  began  to  quarrel  with  him,  and 
after  trying  in  vain  to  establish  a  despotic  authority  over  them,  he 
boldly  dissolved  the  assembly,  October  30,  1822,  and  formed  a  new 
legislative  assembly,  composed  of  his  creatures.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  reconcile  his  companions  in  arms  to  these  changes,  and  seve- 
ral generals  pronounced  against  him,  and  prepared  for  a  contest.  He 
found  the  storm  likely  to  prove  too  severe  for  resistance,  and  he  ther^ 
fore  called  together  the  old  congress,  and  abdicated  in  March,  1823. 
They  refused  to  accept  his  abdication,  as  that  would  imply  his  having 
had  a  ri^t  to  the  crown,  but  they  allowed  him  to  leave  the  country 
with  his  family,  and  allowed  him  a  yearly  income  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  his  support. 

A  new  executive  was  immediately  appointed  by  the  congress,  coio- 
posed  of  Generals  Victoria,  Bravo,  and  Negrete,  by  whom  the  afbin 
of  the  country  were  conducted  until  the  assembling  of  a  new  con- 
gress, in  August,  1823,  which  definitely  sanctioned  a  federal  consti- 
tution  in  October,  1824.     The  revolution  was  ended. 


General  BusLamenle. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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ENERAL  VICTORIA  was  the 

first  presideDt  of  the  republic, 
and  during  the  first  months 
of  his  administration  the  par- 
ties of  the  nation  were  occu 
pied  in  forming  themselves.  Pronuu- 
ciamientos  were  very  frequent,  but  they 
gave  little  alarm  to  the  government, 
which  proceeded  steadily  in  a  maimer 
gratifying  to  the  republicans.  At  length 
'  two  parties  became  well  defined,  one 
apposed  to  republicanism,  the  other  strongly  in  favour  of  ii.  The 
fine  was  l&iown  by  the  name  of  the  Escoceses,  or  Scotch  party ;  the 
odier  by  tiiat  of  Yorkinos,  or  York  party.     In  December,   1827, 
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Genenl  Bravo  rose  agHmstthe  goverament,  at  the  head  of  the  Scotcb 
party,  but  the  president  defeated  aad  captured  him,  and  his  eminent 
services  in  the  revolution  alone  saved  his  life ;  as  it  was,  he  iras 
banished.  In  the  election  which  soon  followed,  however,  the  Scotch 
faction  elected  their  candidate,  Gomez  Pedraza,  by  a  majority  of  two 
votes,  but  the  republicans  could  not  submit  to  their  defeat,  and  Santa 
Anna  marched  against  the  new  president,  even  before  he  was  inaugu- 
rated. On  the  4th  of  December,  1828,  apronunciamento  wasissaedin 
favour  of  Guerrero,  the  president's  political  opponent.  Pedraza  fled 
to  the  United  States,  and  congress  elevated  Guerrero  and  Burta* 
mente  to  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-president.  The  new  go- 
vernment was  immediately  overturned  fay  the  latter,  who  induced 
Santa  Anna  to  join  him,  overthrew  Guerrero,  and  seized  the  govern- 
ment. The  brave  Guerrero,  who  had  maintained  the  cause  of  Mexi- 
can liberty  when  every  other  champion  had  been  slain  or  subdued, 
and  whose  virtues  merited  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
was  now  rewarded  by  being  executed,  in  1831 .  In  the  following  year, 
Santa  Anna  took  up  arms  against  Bustamente,  and  forced  him  to 
permit  the  recall  of  Pedraza,  who  retimed  from  exile,  resumed  his 
office,  and  served  out  the  remainder  of  it.  When  his  term  expired, 
in  May,  1833,  Santa  Anna  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

The  energy  of  character  and  military  skill  of  Santa  Anna  were  well 
kuown,  and  dreaded  by  his  rivals,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
perpetual  disturbances.  He  kept  them  down  with  a  strong  band, 
however,  always  marching  to  certain  victory  at  the  head  of  his  idol- 
izing soldiers.  In  1833  ihe  people  of  Texas  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Mexican  Union  as  a  separate  state,  but  their  commissioner. 
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Stephen  Austin,  was  detained  at  the  capital,  waiting  in  vain  for  an 
answer.  At  length  he  wrote  home,  advising  the  people  of  Texas  to 
erect  their  province  into  a  state  without  waiting  for  further  consent. 
His  letter  was  intercepted,  and  he  was  seized  as  he  was  travelling 
homeward,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  For  nine  months  he  did 
not  know  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  He  was  not  released  until 
a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  arrest.  During  the  early  part 
of  1834,  the  president  and  the  congress  worked  harmoniously  toge- 
ther ;  but  Santa  Anna  had  abandoned  his  republican  principles  since 
his  accession  to  office,  and  was  now  anxious  to  centralize  the  power 
of  the  state,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  He  corrupted  the  con- 
gress, and  then  abolished  it,  taking  the  supreme  power  into  his  own 
hands,  and  with  the  army  crushing  all  attempts  at  resistance.  The 
plan  of  Toluca  was  at  length  published,  by  a  new  congress,  in  the 
interest  of  Santa  Anna,  which  reduced  the  country  to  a  military 
despotism,  with  himself  at  its  head.  In  the  northern  departments, 
however,  the  federalists  maintained  a  stand  against  these  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  a  force  was  sent  to  put  them  down.  General  Cos 
entered  Texas  in  September,  1835,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  and 
prepared  to  enforce  the  requisitions  of  the  government.  A  battle  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guadalupe,  in  which  a  part  of  his 
force  was  defeated.  In  October,  the  Texans  captured  the  fortress  of 
Goliad,  with  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores.  In  the 
latter  end  of  October,  the  Texans,  under  General  Austin,  laid  siege  to 
the  strong  town  of  Bexar.  During  the  siege,  Colonels  Fannin  and 
Bowie,  with  ninety-two  men,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  a  body 
of  four  hundred  Mexicans,  and  on  the  8th  of  November  another  vic- 
tory was  obtained  over  a  party  of  the  besieged,  who  henceforth  kept 
themselves  closely  in  the  town.  General  Austin  was  without  cannon 
suitable  for  the  reduction  of  so  large  a  city,  but  he  stormed  it  on  the 
5th  of  December.  General  Cos  retired  with  the  garrison  into  the 
fortress  of  the  Alamo,  and  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  town,  but 
he  was  obliged  at  length  to  capitulate 

The  defeat  of  General  Cos  hastened  the  preparations  of  Santa 
Anna  to  add  to  his  glory  by  reducing  the  rebellious  Texans.  He 
entered  that  state  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  a  larg^ 
train  of  artillery,  and  reached  the  town  of  Bexar  on  the  2l6t  of 
February.  The  Texan  garrison  had  no  intimation  of  his  appioach, 
and  they  were  driven  into  the  Alamo  without  provisions.  They  re- 
ceived no  other  aid,  during  the  siege  which  followed,  than  a  rein- 
forcement of  thirty-two  men  from  Gonzales.  They  numbered  with 
these  a  hundred  and  fifty.  For  ten  days  the  air  was  darkened  by  the 
■hot  and  shells  poured  into  the  fort  by  Santa  Anna,  yet  not  a  man  of 
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Fall  of  the  Altmo 


the  Texans  had  fallen,  while  the  ground  was  strened  with  hundreds 
of  their  enemies,  slain  by  the  ball  of  the  unernng  rifle.  At  length, 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  they  beheld  the  enemy  advancing 
to  assault  the  place  With  their  artillery  the  gallant  defenders  beat 
whole  battalions  to  the  earth,  yet  the  Mexican  pushed  on  his  men, 
confident  of  ultimate  success  The  scaling  ladders  were  at  length 
planted,  and  the  Mexicans  poured  into  the  fortress.  The  men  of 
the  gamson,  looking  more  hke  spectres  than  men,  still  dealt  death 
upon  the  enemy  They  sold  their  lives  dearly  but  the  immense 
numbers  of  thetr  assailants  made  their  destruction  certain.  Seven 
of  them,  finding  their  companions  all  dead,  asLed  for  quarter,  but 
were  refused  They  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  fortress,  placed 
their  backs  to  the  walls,  and  fell,  each  upon  a  pile  ot  bis  &llen 
foes  Such  was  the  victory  of  the  Alamo,  the  Thermopylfe  of  Texas, 
which  cost  the  victor  fifteen  hundred  of  bis  bravest  men.  He  now 
attempted  to  reduce  the  Texans  by  negotiation,  but  his  overtures 
were  disdainfully  rejected 

In  March,  Colonel  Fannin,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  8U> 
rounded  on  an  open  plain  by  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  to  whom 
he  surrendered,  after  a  short  conflict,  on  condition  of  being  well 
treated,  and  tent  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  ti^nsportation  could 
be  procured      A  party  of  a  hundred  men,  coming  to  his  aid,  was 
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also  captured,  and  the  whole  four  hundred  were  marched  to  Goliad, 
wbet«,  after  enduring  every  insult  and  indignity,  Santa  Anna  caused 
them  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

Oa  the  M  of  March,  1836,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Texas  assembled  at  Washington,  and  declared  their  state  independ- 
ent. "Die  invading  army  was  now  marching  in  three  divisions 
through  the  country,  the  second,  under  Santa  Anna,  being  in  the 
centre.  General  Houston,  after  retreating  before  one  party  of  the 
foe,  made  a  forced  march  to  encounter  Santa  Anna.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  he  bivouacked  on  the  San  Jacinto,  and  his  troops,  who  bad 
eaten  nothing  for  forty^eight  hours,  began  to  prepare  some  cattle  for 
a  meal,  when  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna's  party  came  up,  A  skir- 
mish immediately  took  place,  in  which  the  too  fiery  Texans  were 
driven  back,  and  the  troops  of  Santa  Anna,  already  believing  them- 
selves invincible,  were  assured  of  further  glory  to  be  gained  by  them 
on  the  morrow.  General  Cos  joined  his  commander,  with  the  rear- 
guard, making  his  force  up  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  2Ist,  the  battle  was  fought.  Houston  had  seven  hundred 
infantry  and  sixly-one  cavalry.  The  Texan  infantry  charged  the  line 
of  the  enemy  till  within  a  few  yards,  when  they  delivered  their  fire 
with  dreadful  effect,  shouted  their  war  cry,  "Remember  the  Alamo," 
and  rushed  upon  the  foe  with  the  bayonet.  The  battle  was  decided 
at  once.  The  Mexicans  lost  six  hundred  and  thirty  killed,  two  hun 
dred  and  eighty  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners. 
Almonte  was  captured  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  Santa  Anna  on  the 
22d,  and  General  Cos  od  the  24lh.  Santa  Auna  now  offered  his 
services  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and,  as  president  of  Mexico, 
ngsed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  May,  1836,  binding  himself  solemnly  to 
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acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify  the  full,  entire,  and  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.  The  Rio  Grande  was,  by  this  treaty,  defined  to 
be  the  western  boundary  of  the  new  republic.  The  Texans  agreed 
to  spare  the  lives  of  their  captives,  to  send  Santa  Anna  to  Vera  Cruz 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  furnish  General  Filisola  with  supplies,  on 
his  retreat  out  of  the  country.  Afterwards  Santa  Anna  was  placed 
on  board  a  vessel  at  Velasco,  and  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  sail  to  Vera 
Cruz,  but  he  was  disappointed,  as  General  Green  arrived  off  the 
Brazos  with  a  detachment  of  newly  enlisted  troops,  and  the  captive 
general  was  obliged  to  come  on  shore  and  exhibit  himself.  He  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  in  December,  1836,  and  visited  the  presi- 
dent. The  United  States  brig  Pioneer  conveyed  him  to  Mexico  in  1837. 

Santa  Anna  returned  to  Mexico  in  1837,  and  retired  into  solitude 
at  his  hacienda  of  Magno  de  Clava.  The  vice-president,  Barragan, 
had  endeavoured  to  act  upon  his  principles  during  his  absence,  but 
the  policy  of  Santa  Anna  could  only  be  upheld  by  his  own  hands ; 
the  innumerable  federalists  were  spreading  disorder  and  confusion 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  while  from  without, 
France  was  clamorous  for  the  payment  of  a  long-standing  debt,  and 
the  treasury  was  empty.  Bustamente  took  advantage  of  these  diffi- 
culties to  return  to  Mexico,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  announced  his  intention  to  continue  the  war  against 
Texas,  and  sent  General  Bravo  to  Saltillo,  to  take  command  of  an 
expedition  into  that  country.  A  few  ragged  undisciplined  soldiers 
were  collected  at  that  place  for  the  purpose,  and  detained  there 
without  supplies  or  munitions.     Bravo  resigned  in  disgust. 

Bustamente  soon  became  unpopular,  and  was  labouring  zealously 
to  avert  the  approaching  financial  crisis,  when  a  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Baudin,  came  to  Vera  Cruz  to  obtain  redress.  The  admiral 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  diplomacy.  He  blockaded  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  cut  off  the  revenue  derived  from  that  city  by  the 
government,  maintaining  his  position  during  the  whole  winter  of 
1838-9.  Santa  Anna  had  been,  in  1838,  intrusted  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  command  of  an  army  against  Mexia,  who  had  pro- 
nounced against  the  central  government.  He  had  defeated  Mexia, 
taken  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot.  We  can  find 
little  fault  with  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  for  the  defeated  officer 
himself  said,  when  the  sentence  was  announced  to  him,  with  admi- 
rable sangfroid^  *^  Santa  Anna  is  right.  I  should  have  treated  him 
so,  had  I  been  the  conqueror." 

Santa  Anna  was  now  called  to  the  defence  of  Vera  Cruz,  where 
the  French  admiral  had  become  weary  of  maintaining  the  blockade. 
He  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  the  fortress.  A  bombardment  was 
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tommenced  by  the  whole  force,  which  the  Mexicans,  wiOi  the  utmost 
indifiereace,  sufiTered  to  be  towed  slowly  into  position  without  firing 
a  shot.  They  did  not  waken  from  their  apathy  until  they  found  their 
<:astle  walls  less  inTulnerable  tlian  they  had  supposed.  When  they 
did  return  the  fire,  however,  their  powder  was  so  bad  that  it  would 
not  send  a  ball  through  the  side  of  a  ship,  and  thus  the  effect  of  their 
excellent  gunnery  was  lost.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  powder, 
however,  did  not  prevent  it  from  making  a  terrible  hevoc  among 
the  defenders  Aemselves.  A  magazine  exploded,  blowing  up  &e 
Tower  of  the  Cavalier,  and  dealing  death  and  destruction  ui  all  direo 
tions,  and  placing  the  garrison  hors  du  combat.     The  firing  ceased. 

The  French  then  attacked  the  city.  Several  engagements  took 
{ilace  between  them  and  the  forces  of  Santa  Anna,  in  one  of  which 
that  general  received  a  wound  which  cost  him  his  leg.  An  arrange- 
ment was  effected  with  the  French,  who  left  the  harbour  in  peace, 
and  Santa  Anna,  yielding  up  his  authority,  retired  to  bis  hacienda, 
to  reoverfirom  the  amputation  of  his  limb,  followed  by  the  confidence 
and  LSteem  of  his  countrymen,  who  he  felt  assured  would  soon  call 
him  to  the  head  of  the  government. 

In  1839  General  Canales  excited  a  revolt  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, which  he  endeavoured  to  unite  into  a  separate  republic,  with 
the  aid  of  Texas.  The  revolutionists  declared  their  independence, 
tnd  chose  Canales  general-in-chief  and  president.  A  volunteer  force 
was  raised  at  Bexar,  and  marched  to  join  the  federal  army,  under 
-Colonel  Jordan.  Canales  then  entered  Mexico,  and  marched  to 
■Coahnila.  General  Arista  was  sent  against  him.  The  superior  merit 
of  Canales,  as  a  Mexican  ofhcer,  consists  in  the  facility  with  whicli  he 
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can  change  his  side  in  a  contest.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  defeateo 
by  Arista,  in  1840,  and  then  made  his  peace  with  the  Mexicans,  leav- 
.ng  the  brave  Jordan  to  fight  his  way  back  to  Antonio  de  Bexar,  at 
the  head  of  his  little  band  of  Texans. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1839,  Santiago  Iman,  a  militia  officer  of  Yuca- 
tan, raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  that  state.  His  measures  had 
been  concerted  with  the  commander  of  a  garrison  of  Mexicans  in 
Espeta,  and  he  marched  to  that  place  to  join  his  confederate.  Hie 
commander  of  Espeta  meanwhile  changed  his  mind,  and  instead  of 
giving  up  the  place  to  Iman,  he  opened  a  fire  upon  him.  It  was  in 
the  night,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Iman  was  worsted  and  com- 
pelled to  retire.  He  was  puFSued,  after  some  time,  by  the  com- 
mander, and  made  to  leave  his  encampment.  His  opponent  then 
returned  to  Espeta,  boasting  that  he  had  subdued  the  rebellion. 
Santiago  Iman,  however,  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
political  skill,  and  be  remained  in  arms,  and  increased  his  numbers. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  he  was  attacked  by  General  Requena,  and 
defended  himself  until  fifty  of  the  government  troops  were  killed  and 
many  wounded.  He  was  driven  from  the  place  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  but  his  loss  was  very  slight,  and  while  Requena  returned  to 
report  to  bis  superior  in  Campeachy  that  he  had  given  the  rebel  force 
to  the  winds,  the  hardy  partisan  prepared  for  an  enterprise  of  some 
magnitude.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1840,  he  appeared  before 
Valladolid  de  Yucatan,  entered  the  suburbs,  and  gained  a  battle  orer 
the  garrison,  whose  brave  commander  was  killed  in  the  fight.  He 
rictorioofl  army  was  composed  of  the  able  general  and  a  hsndfiil  of 
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Indiana  and  Meztizoes  gathered  from  the  huts  of  the  country,  and  a 
few  desertera  trom  the  re^lar  army. 

A  convention  met  at  Iman's  command,  on  the  same  night,  and 
proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1824.  The  news  spread  rapidly  over 
the  country,  the  people  every  where  espoused  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  in  a  short  time  Campcachy  was  the  only  city  that 
retained  its  allegiance  to  the  central  government.  General  Rivas 
commanded  the  city,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men,  but  the 
revolutionists  compelled  him  to  surrender  in  June  1840,  and  the 
struggle  was  brought  to  an  end.  In  March,  1841,  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed. 

These  difficulties  hastened  the  fall -of  Bustamente.  Paredes  pro- 
nounced against  him  in  1841,  and  the  movement  becoming  popular, 
Santa  Anna  joined  in  it.  The  latter  officer  had  already  corrupted 
several  of  the  officers  of  Bustamente,  and  with  their  support  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  expelling  the  president,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
executive  chair.  The  position  of  Santa  Anna  was  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  his  conduct  in  extricating  the  government  from  its  em- 
barrassments,  prove  him  to  be  as  able  as  he  is  crafty  and  unprincipled 

In  1841  a  party  of  Texans  invaded  Santa  Fe,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  marched  to  the  Mexican  capital,  under  the  most  horrid  suflenngs 
from  small  pox,  want,  and  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Mexicans,  who 
slaughtered  many  of  them  in  cold  blood.  One  of  the  officers  escort- 
ing them  slew  several,  because  they  could  not  keep  up,  and  carried 
their  ears,  strung  together  upon  a  piece  of  buckskin,  to  the  governor 
of  tbe  next  department,  to  prove  that  he  had  not  allowed  them  to 
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escape.  At  Mexico  they  were  confined  in  the  convent  of  Santiago, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  compelled  to  labour  on  the  public  works. 
The  few  who  remained  alive  in  June,  1842,  were  liberated  b; 
Santa  Anna.  Yucatan  and  Texas  entered  into  a  convcntioTi  to  sup- 
port each  other,  and  the  Texan  navy,  under  Commodore  Moore, 
cleared  the  gulf  of  the  Mexican  flag.  In  1842,  General  Morelos 
marched  four  thousand  men  into  Yucatan,  where  the  fever  broke  out 
in  his  camp,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  Hundreds  had  perished  in  a  single  day.  The  ex- 
pedition cost  too  much  to  be  repeated,  and  the  Yucatecos  remained 
unmolested.  They  subsequently  re-entered  the  Mexican  confederacy 
on  titeir  own  terms,  and  still  pay  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  republic. 
Six  years  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  during  which  Texas  had 
been  making  the  most  rapid  improvements,  she  was  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  General  Bascus,  who  surprised  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
pillaged  the  town,  and  retired  with  his  booty  with  Mexican  celerity. 
General  Canales  soon  after  came  with  a  strong  party  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  upon  a  similar  expedition,  but  he  was  met  by  a  party  of 
Tezans  and  defeated  with  los;:.  In  September,  General  Woil  came 
with  a  thousand  men  and  captured  Bexar.  He  remained  there  nearly 
a  week.  A  party  of  Texans  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  under 
Co.^onel  Caldwell,  and  Captain  DavTson  came  with  another  companj 
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to  jom  Caldwell.  Dawson  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Texans  fought  like  tigers.  The  fight 
ended  when  they  were  all  killed  or  disabled,  and  General  Woll,  who 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  engagement,  made  a  hasty  retreat  into 
Mexico,  carrying  with  him  fifty-two  prisoners.  The  president  of 
Texas  sent  a  body  of  eight  hundred  cavalry  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
retaliate,  but  the  leader,  General  Somerville,  did  not  effect  any  thing, 
and  determined  to  return.  With  the  chivalrous  feelings  so  prevalent 
in  the  south-west,  the  men  of  the  party  disliked  to  return  without 
having  accomplished  any  thing,  and  three  hundred  of  them  elected 
Colonel  Fisher  as  a  leader,  and  marched  onward.  They  captured 
the  town  of  Mier,  and  demanded  from  the  alcalde  a  supply  of 
horses  and  provisions.  These  he  promised  to  furnish,  and  they  en- 
camped outside  the  town  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement. 
Meanwhile  General  Ampudia  marched  to  the  relief  of  Mier,  with 
more  than  three  thousand  men,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Texans, 
who  were  in  a  destitute  condition,  actually  forced  their  w^ay  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  town,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  artil- 
lery and  musketry  of  Ampudia.  They  were  attacked  on  the  following 
morning  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  one  of  the  most  desperate 
battles  of  America  followed.  The  rifles  of  the  Texans  were  discharged 
rapidly  and  fatally,  and  death  gathered  victims  from  every  housetop, 
and  in  every  street  where  the  Mexicans  showed  themselves.  The 
final  issue  of  the  conflict  might  have  been  in  favour  of  the  gallant 
Texans,  but  their  supply  of  ammunition  became  exhausted,  and  they 
very  reluctantly  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  Ampudia.  He  broke 
them  as  soon  as  his  enemy  was  in  his  power,  and  marched  the  pri- 
soners off  to  Mexico,  to  undergo  the  same  sufferings  as  their  unfor- 
tunate countrymen,  who  were  taken  in  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  Re- 
volting against  the  barbarity  of  their  tormentors,  the  prisoners  rose 
on  their  guard  and  escaped  ;  but  they  could  not  find  their  way  out  of 
the  country,  and  were  retaken.  Seventeen  of  their  number  were 
put  to  death  as  a  punishment  for  the  attempted  escape.  Many  an 
arm  has  been  nerved  to  high  deeds  of  chivalry  in  the  contest  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Mexicans,  by  Americans,  on 
these  facal  expeditions. 

Santa  Anna  finding  that  the  people  began  to  look  for  some  more 
decisive  movements  on  his  part,  in  fulfilment  of  the  great  promises 
he  had  made  with  regard  to  Texas,  attempted  to  amuse  them,  and 
the  Texans  too,  by  accepting  the  offers  of  the  British  minister  as  me- 
diator, and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  between  the  two  states, 
which  proceeded  slowly,  and  finally  broke  up  without  settling  any 
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|)aint  in  dispute.  The  principal  articles  insisted  on  by  the  Mexicans 
\ras,  that  Texas  should  not  form  a  connection  with  the  United  States, 
which  many  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  United  States,  were  be- 
ginning to  look  upon  favourably.  This  measure  increased  in  public 
farour,  and  was  finally  consummated  on  the  1st  of  March,  1846,  by 
the  passage  of  joint  resolutions  for  that  pupose  by  the  American 
congress,  as  hereafter  related. 

The  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  meanwhile  had  undergone  material 
changes.  A  junta  of  notables  was  convened  by  Santa  Anna,  in 
1842,  to  form  a  new  constitution,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1843,  it 
proclaimed  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  in  the  shape  of  the  "  Bases 
of  Pohtical  Organization  of  the  Mexican  Republic."  Under  this 
new  constitution,  Santa  Anna  was  elected  the  first  president. 

Id  1843,  General  Santmanet  attempted  a  revolution  in  Tabasco, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  fled  to  Havana,  where  he  col- 
lected a  party  of  adventurers  and  returned  to  Mexico,  in  1844.  He 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Tabasco,  and  he  and  his 
party  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Ampudia,  who  cut  off  his  head, 
boiled  it  in  oil,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  pole  to  blacken  in  the  sun, 

A  hostile  movement  of  the  president  against  Paredes,  however, 
caused  the  fiiends  of  that  general  to  prepare  for  revolt,  and  a  ciril 
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war  sooD  broWe  out.  Santa  Anna  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  but  his  soldiers  ran  away,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  deliver  himself  a  prisoner,  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies.  His 
lieutenant,  Canalize,  surrendered  the  capital,  and  General  Herren> 
was  elevated  to  the  presidency.  Santa  Anna  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned in  Perote  Castle ;  but  after  long  deliberation,  the  congress 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile.  He  embarked  in  June,  1845, 
for  Havana,  with  his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  and  occupied  himself 
with  puerile  pursuits,  until  August,  1846,  when  he  terminated  his 
perpetual  exile,  by  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  becoming  at  once  pre< 
sident  and  dictator.  Herrera  had  caused  the  passage  of  a  vote  by 
the  congress,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  <m  condition 
Qf  her  not  annexing  herself  to  the  United  States,  which  was  an  un- 
popular measure,  and  Faredes  took  advantage  of  it  to  unseat  Her* 
reni.  He  became  president  himself,  and  soon  after  involved  his 
country  in  war  with  the  United  States.  His  ill  fortune  in  that  war, 
of  course  caused  his  fall,  and  the  elevation  of  Santa  Anna. 
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TIE  same  causes  vhich  prodacei) 
the  revolation  in  Texas,  and 
which  carried  her  triumphantly 
through  its  checkered  events, 
induced  her  people  to  regard 
the  United  States  with  admi- 
ration  and  gratitude.  Most  of 
the  Texan  colonists  had  once 
been  citizens  of  the  Union; 
they  had  grown  up  with  her 
growth,  and  rejoiced  in  her 
prosperity ;  when  a  worse  than 
savage  warfare  bad  desolated 
dieir  borders,  her  sons  had  been  the  first  to  rush  to  their  as^stance ; 
It  was  her  army,  her  soldiers,  her  drill,  that  had  routed  Santa  Annu 
nt  San  Jacinto,  and  throughout  the  whole  stru^le,  the  consciousness 
that  a  superior  power  was  sympathizing  with  them,  had  nerved  tbeir 
people  to  action.  These  were  the  grounds  for  that  high  respect 
evinced  by  the  Texans  towards  the  United  States.  They  made  ber 
[)roud  of  her  origin,  of  her  struggle,  and  of  her  geographical  posi- 
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lion  near  such  an  all},  and  induced  her,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  model 
her  national  constitution  after  that  of  her  foster  parent. 

With  these  feelings  of  regard  for  the  United  States,  were  mingled 
others  little  less  powerful.  Mexico  had  not  yet  consented  to  the  pai« 
tition  of  her  ancient  empire ;  she  had  denounced  the  forced  agree- 
ment with  Santa  Anna,  and  declared  her  determination  never  to 
assent  to  Texan  independence.  At  that  time,  this  determination 
seemed  but  the  effect  of  the  impotent  ravings  consequent  on  mor- 
tified pride ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  time  might 
come,  when,  having  suppressed  internal  faction,  she  would  pour  down 
her  concentrated  legions  upon  the  thinly  peopled  villages  of  Texas, 
and  desolate  whole  provinces.  Even  should  this  not  happen,  the 
system  of  petty  warfare  perpetually  maintained  along  the  borders, 
prevented  all  repose  and  security.  Texas  began  to  feel  herself  in- 
adequate to  the  harassing  struggle,  which  rendered  formidable  even 
the  weaknesis  of  her  obstinate  foe.  Her  only  resource  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  relation  with  the  United  States  as  would  awe 
Mexico,  and  secure  to  herself  safety  and  respectability,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  another  reason  why  Texas 
leaned  toward  the  northern  republic  with  a  feeling  of  weakness  and 
dependence.  The  original  settlers  of  the  country  had  been  mostly 
daring  adventurers,  bred  amid  the  wild  scenes  of  western  life,  and 
dependent  on  the  rifle  for  their  very  subsistence.  The  trapper,  the 
buffalo  hunter,  the  restless,  roving,  backwoodsman,  who,  like  the 
Indian,  moved  westward  as  civilization  encroadied  on  his  solitudes 
— these  were  the  fathers  of  the  Texan  revolution.  In  battle,  and 
among  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  they  were  irresistible ;  but  to  meet 
in  organized  convention  to  form  laws  for  a  new  nation,  and  to  go 
through  the  drudgery  necessary  to  the  first  exercise  of  such  laws, 
were  labours  utterly  above  their  abilities.  With  some  few  allow- 
ances for  manner  of  life,  they  could  accommodate  themselves  to  al- 
most any  old  government ;  but  to  originate  a  new  one,  or  to  execute 
it  after  its  origination,  was  the  point  at  which  they  failed.  Unlike 
the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  they  had  never  made  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  man,  both  natural  and  acquired,  their  study. 

It  was  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  that  Texas,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  her  struggle,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  united  as  a 
state  to  the  American  Union.  She  had  apparently  battled,  not  so 
much  for  absolute  independence,  as  for  emancipation  from  Mexican 
tyranny ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this  object,  she  laid  less  stress  on 
national  sovereignty,  than  upon  a  state  of  dependence  which  would 
insure  her  safety.     This  disposition  seems  a  little  strange.    Most 
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natioos,  however  small,  raunt  tbemselTes  in  their  iadepeadenetf  ot 
foieigu  control,  eapeciallj  if  that  independence  has  been  achieved 
oj  their  own  eSbrts.  The  reasons  given  are,  however,  the  solution ; 
the  burden  of  self-government  was  too  great  for  a  young  and  irregu- 
larly settled  oountiy. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1837,  the  government  of  Texas  made  a 
proposition  to  the  American  Union  to  be  admitted  as  a  state.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  then  president.  After  mature  deliberation,  he  re* 
fused  to  receive  the  propoeition,  sbce,  as  he  alleged,  it  would  vio* 
late  the  treaty  of  amity  between  Mexico  and  our  goremment,  and 
by  espouung  the  Texan  quarrel,  involve  two  firiendly  nations  in  un- 
neceasaiy  war.  The  offer  was  not  pressed,  and  Texas  still  remained 
exposed  to  the  desultory  attacks  of  small  parties  from  Mexico.  Nego- 
tiations  for  loans  and  troops  were,  however,  carried  on  with  the 
United  States,  and  also  with  Europe.  No  definite  interference  was 
aiade  by  any  of  the  powers  who  were  applied  to. 

-  R.  VAN  BUREN'S  administration  ter- 
minated while  affairs  were  in  this  po- 
sition. Mr.  Tyler  soon  after  assumed 
the  executive  chair.  The  subject  of 
Texan  annexation  seems  to  have  early 
engrossed  his  attention,  although  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  party 
which  had  elevated  him  to  power,  as 
well  as  by  a  large  portion  of  their  po- 
litical opponents.  On  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1843,  Mr.  Up!^UT,  sccretaiy  of 
state,  intimated  to  the  Texan  minister 
that  proposals  of  annexation  would  no* 
be  unfavourably  received,  and  recom* 
mended  a  renewal  of  eftbrts  for  that  purpose.  This  was  communi- 
cated to  the  president  of  Texas,  who  immediately  closed  with  the 
proposal. 

These  movements  of  Mr.  Tyler  attracted  the  notice  of  both  tlie 
political  parties  in  the  Union,  and  drew  out  the  opinions  of  leading 
men,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  press.  The  Whig  party  in  general 
showed  themselves  utterly  averse  to  the  measure ;  but  with  their  an- 
tagonists the  scheme  daily  gained  ground.  It  soon  became  one  of 
die  great  topics  of  discus^on ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  official  term  of 
the  president  drew  near  its  close,  it  was  more  and  more  evident  that 
annexation  would  be  one  of  the  rallying  points  on  which,  during  th« 
national  election,  the  opposing  masses  would  test  their  strength.  At 
the  same  time,  Mexico  was  not  idle.     She  had  watched  the  d«B 
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gerouR  movement  from  its  origin,  and  the  fear  of  losing  a  large  por> 
tion  of  her  territory,  roused  her  to  exertions  greater  than  any  she  had 
put  forth  since  her  revolution.  As  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  predicted, 
she  declared  that  the  act  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  nations,  the  forerunner  and  signal  for  war,  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  nations.  She  declared  her  determination  never 
to  yield  Texas,  while  it  received  assistance  from  a  foreign  power ; 
and  denounced  the  Texans  as  a  band  of  outlaws,  incapable  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  driven  by  the  fear  of  anarchy,  to  beg  a  union 
with  some  stronger  nation.  "  If  a  party  in  Texas  is  now  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  its  incorporation  with  the  United  States,  it  is  from  a 
consciousness  of  their  notorious  incapability  to  form  and  constitute  an 
independent  nation,  without  their  having  changed  their  situation,  or 
acquired  any  right  to  separate  themselves  from  their  mother  country. 
His  Excellency,  the  provisional  president,  resting  on  this  deep  con 
viction,  is  obliged  to  prevent  an  aggression,  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  from  being  consummated ;  and  if  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  Mexican  nation  to  seek  security  for  its  rights  at  the 
expense  of  the  disasters  of  war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and  rely  on 
itn  own  efforts  for  the  defence  of  its  just  cause."  Such  was  the 
language  addressed  by  Mr.  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  to  Waddy  Thompson,  American  minister  in  Mexico, 
llie  note  was  dated  August  23,  1843. 

Notwithstanding  this  express  declaration  of  anticipated  war,  neithei 
Texas  or  the  United  States  relaxed  their  efforts,  to  effect  a  treaty  of 
annexation.  The  protest  of  Mr.  Bocanegra  was  but  slightly  noticed, 
and  the  newspapers  and  leading  statesmen  favoarable  to  the  measure, 
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exerted  ereiy  efibrt  to  have  it  consummated.  Political  meetin^x 
echoed  warm  reBpoiuies  to  the  detdre  of  the  Texans ;  and  amid  the 
stars  which  decorated  the  national  coloars,  was  hung  another — ^the 
"one  lone  star" — to  complete  the  sovereignty  of  American  empire. 
Alarmed  by  these  demonstrations,  Mexico  repeated,  through  General 
Almonle,  minister  at  Washington,  her  remonstrances  and  threats  of 
war,  "If,"  says  that  officer,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  [November 
3,  1843,]  "contrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  by  the 
government  of  the  undersigned,  for  the  preservation  of  the  good 
understanding  and  harmony  which  should  reign  between  the  two 
neighbouring  and  friendly  republics,  the  United  States  should  in  de- 
fiance of  good  faidi,  and  the  principles  of  justice,  which  they  have 
constantly  proclaimed,  commit  the  unheard  of  act  of  violence  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  territory, 
the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  and  now  for  them  protests 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  such  an  aggression  ;  and  he  more- 
over declares,  by  express  order  of  his  government,  that  on  sanction 
being  ^ven  by  the  executive  of  the  Union  to  the  incorporation  of 
Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission  ended, 
seeing  that,  as  the  secretary  of  state  will  have  learned,  the  Mexican 
government  is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives  intima- 
tion of  such  an  act." 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Texas  annexation  question,  when,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1844,  Mr,  Upshur,  American  secretary  of 
state  was  killed  by  an  explosion  on  board  of  the  steamer  Princeton, 
He  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  C  Calhoun,  with  whom  annexation 
was  a  favourite  project.  It  was  accordingly  carried  forward  so 
vigorously  by  that  active  statesman, 

-  R.  CALHOUN,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1844,  with  Messrs,  Van  Zandt  and 
Henderson,  ministers  plenipotentiary 
of  Texas,  signed  a  treaty  constituting 
Texas  a  part  of  the  American  Union, 
Mr.  Tyler  submitted  this  instrument 
to  the  Senate,  April  22, 1844,  and  on 
the  8th  of  June  that  body,  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-five  to  sixteen,  rejected  it. 
A  respite  was  thus  allowed  for  s 
more  ample  consideration  of  the 
subject;  and  during  this  interval, 
Mexico  exerted  all  her  influence  to 
defeat  the  neasure,  should  it  agaii> 
Me  brougut  before  the  American  people. 
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At  tne  preffldential  election  in  November,  1844,  the  ODnexation 
of  Texas  w-ts  made  the  great  question  round  which  the  Democratic 
party  rallieif.  Mr.  Polk,  their  candidate,  'was  elected ;  and  this 
lieing  construed  by  President  Tyler  as  a  proof  of  the  measure 
lieing  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  people,  he  directed  all 
bis  efforts  to  effect  another  treaty  before  the  termination  of  his 
official  term.  He  succeeded.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  Congress 
passed  the  joint  resolution,  providing  that  the  territory  "  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  should  form  part  oi  the  Ameri- 
can Union  on  condition  that  the  latter  government  should  settle  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments." 

R.  TVLER,  as  president,  signed  the 
document  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July  it  was  ratified  by  the  Texan 
Convention.  The  act  thus  consum- 
mated, was  by  far  the  most  important 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  terms 
of  the  joint  resolution  assigned  to  the 
United  States  the  almost  hopeless  task 
of  settling  the  boundary  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
power  had  solemnly  declared  war  to  be 
a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
joint  resolution.  The  question  of  dis- 
puted boundary  is  always  a  vexed  one ;  but  under  the  above  circum- 
stances, its  troubles  and  aggravation  promised  to  be  endless.  The 
Texans  claimed  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Santa 
Anna,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  United  States,  thus  defined  the  bound- 
ary: "Beginning,"  he  says,  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thence 
up  the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due  north 
to  the  43d°  of  north  latitude ;  thence  along  the  boundary  line  as  de- 
fined in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  (February, 
1819,)  to  the  beginning."  The  Americans  rested  a  claim  on  the 
latter  treaty.  But  this  seems  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  Santa  Anna 
was  then  a  captive,  evidently  acting  against  his  intentions,  and  in 
addition  to  which,  the  Mexican  government  refused  to  sanction  his 
act,  which  sanction  the  instrument  required  previous  to  becoming  an 
international  law.  Thus  the  question  of  boundary  being  left  open, 
afforded  opportunities  which  have  since  been  improved,  of  fomenting 
the  unhappy  rupture  between  two  sister  republics,  and  rendering  still 
more  exasperated  the  feelings  which  have  ever  been  entertained  l>e> 
tween  them  concerning  Irxas. 
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Altuoi^  the  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  expected  by  Mexico, 
yet  the  blow  seems  to  have  been  unexpected.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1845,  only  a  few  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  joint  resi^ 
lution,  the  minister  at  Washington  denounced  it  as  *'  an  act  of  aggre^ 
sion  the  roost  unjust  which  can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
modem  history — namely,  that  of  despoiling  a  friendly  nation  like 
Mexico,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  territory."  At  the  same 
lime  he  declared  his  mission  ended,  and  on  demanding  and  receiving 
Wm  passport'4,  he  returned  to  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  the  danger  of  losing  Texas  had  had  the  effect  of  uniting, 
in  some  measure,  the  various  parties  of  Mexico,  in  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Herrera,  the  president,  was  disposed  to  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulty ;  but  the  popular  voice  was  loud  against  him. 
^  ON  MABIANA  PAREDES,  a  conspicuous  mi- 
litary leader,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  strenuous  efibrts  were  now  made 
to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  Her- 
rera, however,  maintained  a  firm  pacific 
,  policy.  The  government  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  become  the  aggressors  in  a  stni|^e 
with  their  northern  neighbour;  and  news 
was  received  at  Washington  that  Mexico 
was  really  willing  to  listen  to  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  instructions  were  sent  from  Washington  to  our  consul 
in  Mexico,  "  to  Ascertain  from  the  Mexican  government  whether  they 
would  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States,  intrusted  with  full 
power  to  adjust  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  govern- 
ments." In  October  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Mexican 
minister  of  slate,  who  returned  a  favourable  answer.  His  language 
is  important.  "In  answer  I  have  to  say  to  you,  that  although  the 
Mexican  nation  is  deeply  injured  by  the  United  States  throngh  the 
acts  committed  by  them  in  ^e  department  of  Texas,  which  belongs 
to  this  nation,  my  government  is  disposed  to  receive  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  who  may  come  to  this  capital  with  fiill 
powers  from  his  government  to  settle  the  present  dispute,  in  a  peace- 
ful, reasonable,  and  honourable  manner As  my  government 

believes  this  mvitation  to  be  made  in  good  laith,  and  with  the  real 
desire  that  it  may  lead  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  it  also  hopes  that 
Ihe  commissioner  will  be  a  person  endowed  with  the  qualities  proper 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end  ;  that  his  dignity,  prudence,  and  mode- 
mlion,  and  the  discreetness  and  reasonableness  of  his  proposals  wJI 
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contribute  to  calm,  as  much  ad  possible,  the  just  irritation  of  the 
Mexicans ;  and  in  fine,  that  the  conduct  of  the  commissioner  on  all 
points,  maj  be  such  as  to  persuade  them  that  they  may  obtain  satis- 
faction  for  their  injuries  through  the  means  of  reason  and  peace,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  those  of  arms  and  force." 

As  the  United  States  had  already  sent  a  naval  force  to  Vera  Cruz, 
the  Mexican  minister  requested  that  it  might  be  withdrawn,  ^*  lest  its 
continued  presence  might  assume  the  appearance  of  menace  and 
coercion,  pending  the  negotiations."     This  was  complied  with. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1845,  Mr.  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  was 
commissioned  by  President  Polk,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  full  powers  to  adjust  both  the  questions  of  the  Texas 
boundary  and  of  indemnification  to  our  citizens.  The  new  functionary 
set  out  immediately,  and  arrived  Sit  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  was  courteously  received,  but  found  the  country  in  a  state 
of  fearful  irritation.  Notwithstanding  that  every  eflbrt  had  been 
made  by  both  governments  to  keep  a  knowledge  of  his  mission  and 
its  object,  from  the  people,  yet  vague  rumours  had  been  dissemi- 
nated, and  thousands  were  now  openly  accusing  Herrera  of  treaison, 
in  wishing  to  alienate  a  portion  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
Government  itself  was  not  prepared  for  his  sudden  arrival.  So  long 
as  no  commissioner  or  minister  was  actually  in  the  country,  the  go- 
vernment seemed  able  to  stand  up  against  the  imputations  of  treason 
which  were  heaped  upon  it ;  but  at  this  juncture,  should  the  envoy 
suddenly  present  himself  at  the  capital,  it  expected  to  be  utterly  over- 
thrown. Mr.  Black,  the  American  minister,  was  immediately  in- 
formed of  this  embarrassment,  and  was  earnestly  desired  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Slidell  to  abstain  from  too  sudden  an  appearance  at  the  capi- 
taL  *^  His  appearance  at  the  capital,  at  this  time,"  said  the  minister 
of  foreign  affars,  **  might  prove  destructive  to  the  government,  and 
titus  defeat  the  whole  affair.  You  know  the  opposition  are  calling 
us  traitors  for  entering  into  this  arrangement  with  you."  The  object 
of  the  government  was  to  delay  the  negotiation  until  the  following 
month,  when  the  new  congress  would  assemble,  under  whose  coun- 
tenance and  protection  it  would  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  enter 
upon  such  a  delicate  business 

On  receiving  this  notice  from  the  Mexican  minister,  Mr.  Black 
immediately  left  Mexico,  and  met  Mr.  Slidell  at  Puebla.  The  envoy, 
however,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  proceed  immediately  jto  the  capital 
He  entered  it  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  on  the  8th  requested  his 
recognition  by  the  existing  government.  The  Mexican  minister  dt> 
byed  an  answer,  a  circumstance  that  drew  two  more  requests  firom 
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the  envoy.  On  the  24tfa  of  December,  government  refused  to  receivt 
Mr.  Slidelly  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  to  which  they  had  at  first 
agreed — as  a  minister  to  settle  the  Texas  boundary,  exclusive  of  all 
Ither  questions. 

Only  a  few  days  after,  the  storm  burst.  Herrera  was  deposed, 
(December  30,)  and  General  Paredes  became  supreme  governor  of 
Mexico.  He  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell,  and  that  officer  returned 
to  the  United  States.    . 

Meanwhile  President  Polk,  as  head  of  the  national  army,  had  been 
assiduously  preparing  for  war.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1845,  orders 
were  issued  to  General  Zachar}'  Taylor,  commandant  at  Fort  Jessup, 
Louisiana,  to  prepare  the  troops  at  that  place  for  marching  into  Texas 
as  soon  as  ordered.  On  the  2Sth  of  May,  Secretary  Marcy,  of  the  war 
department,  wrote  to  the  general  as  follows :  *'  By  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, you  are  directed  to  cause  the  forces  now  under  your  command, 
and  those  which  may  be  assigned  to  it,  to  be  put  into  a  position  where 
they  may  most  promptly  and  efficiently  act  in  defence  of  Texas,  in 
the  event  it  should  become  necessary  or  proper  to  employ  them  for 
that  purpose."  Further  instructions  were  added  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
ad  interim  secretary  of  war,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1845.  "On  the 
4th  of  July,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  the  convention  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  will  probably  accept  the  proposition  of  annexation,  under  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  late  congress  of  the  United  States.  That  ac- 
ceptance will  constitute  Texas  an  intregal  portion  of  our  country. 

"  In  anticipation  of  that  event  you  will  forthwith  make  a  forward 
movement  with  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  advance  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine,  or  to  such  other  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
or  its  navigable  waters,  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  most  convenient 
for  an  embarkation,  at  the  proper  time  for  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas.  •  •  •  .  The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy  in  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist  with  the 
health  of  your  troops  and  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  invasion,  and 
to  protect  what  in  the  event  of  annexation  will  be  our  western  bor- 
der. You  will  limit  yourself  to  the  defence  of  the  territory  of  Texas, 
unless  Mexico  should  declare  war  against  the  United  States.  Your 
movement  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  your  preparations  to  embark 
for  the  western  frontier  of  Texas  are  to  be  made  without  delay ;  biit 
you  will  not  effect  a  landing  on  that  frontier,  until  you  have  yourself 
ascertained  the  due  acceptance  by  Texas  of  the  proffered  terms  of 
annexation." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Texas  accepted,  as  has  already  been  men* 
tioned,  the  joint  resolution,  thus  constituting  herself  a  part  of  thf 
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American  Union.  On  the  7th,  she  requested  President  Polk  to 
occupy  her  ports,  and  send  an  army  for  her  defence.  In  answer  to 
this  demand,  the  prescient  immediately  orderec]  General  Taylor  to 
Corpus  Christi.  He  was  directed  to  confine  himself  to  Texas,  unless 
the  Mexicans  attempted  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  in  which  case  he 
waa  authorized  to  invade  Mexico.  The  propriety  of  advancing  fur- 
ther towards  the  Rio  Grande  was  left  to  his  discretion. 

During  all  this  time,  General  Taylor  supposed  that  negY)tiations  for 
peace  were  being  carried  on  with  a  prospect  of  success.  This  belief 
was  strengthened  by  a  letter  from  Commodore  Conner,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gulf  squadron,  dated  Vera  Cruz,  October  24,  by  which  the 
general  was  informed,  "that  the  Mexican  government  had  just 
acceded  to  the  proposal  to  arrange  the  existing  difficulties  by  nego- 
tinrion.  But  on  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  Secretary  Marcy  in- 
atmcted  him  as  follows: — "I  am  directed  by  the  president  to  instruct 
you  to  advance  and  occupy,  with  the  troops  under  your  command 
positions  OD  or  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norle,  as  soon  as  it 
can  conveniently  be  done,  with  reference  to  the  season  and  the  routes 
by  which  your  movements  must  be  made.  F'rom  the  views  hereto- 
fore presented  to  this  department,  it  is  presumed  Point  Isabel  will  be 
considered  by  you  an  eligible  situation.  This  point,  or  some  one 
near  it,  and  points  opposite  Matamoras  and  Mier,  and  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Loredo,  are  suggested  to  your  connderation.  Should  jon  at- 
tempt to  exercise  the  ri^t,  \rtiich  the  United  States  have  in  common 
with  Mexico,  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  Del  Norte,  it  is  probable 
that  Mexico  would  interpose  resistance.  You  will  not  attempt  to 
enforce  this  right  without  further  instructions. 

While  at  Corpus  Christi,  General  Taylor  occupied  himself  in 
teaching  his  newly  levied  troops  the  difficult  and  tedious  duties  of 
military  discipline.  His  whole  force  was  four  thousand  and  forty* 
nine,  but  in  case  of  emergency  he  had  been  authorized  "to  ac> 
cept  volunteers  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  even 
from  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky."  It  is  added  in  the 
same  letter,  "  Should  Mexico  declare  war,  or  commence  hostilitiefl, 
by  crossing  the  Rio  Gnnde  vrith  a  considerable  force,  yoa  are  in> 
strucled  to  lose  no  time  in  giving  information  to  the  authoritieB  of 
each  or  any  of  .h;  above-mentioned  states,  as  to  the  number  of  voltm* 
teers  you  may  want  from  them  respectively.  Should  you  requira 
troops  from  any  of  these  states,  it  would  be  important  to  have  them 
with  the  leaM  potmble  delay.  The  authorities  of  these  states  wiD 
hr  apprized  that  yuu  are  authorized  to  receive  volunteers  from  UlctB, 
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and  you  may  calculate  that  they  will  promptly  join  you  when  it  is 
made  known  that  their  services  are  required.  Orders  have  been 
issued  to  the  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  co-operate  with 
you.  You  will,  as  iar  as  practicable,  hold  communication  with  the 
commanders  of  our  national  vessels  in  your  vicinity,  and  avail  your- 
self  of  any  assistance  that  can  be  derived  from  their  co-operation." 

Corpus  Christi  is  well  situated,  both  for  promoting  the  health  of  an 
army,  and  affording  opportunities  for  the  evolutions  of  discipline. 
The  village  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  Corpus  Christi  bay.  It 
consists  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  partly  situated  on  a  shelf 
of  land  elevated  some  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  water,  about  two 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  on  a  bluff  which  rises  from  the  plain  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  bay  at  this  point  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent,  extending  in  a  south-east  direction  to  Padre  Island, 
flfnd  north-west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons  under  Colo- 
nel Twiggs,  with  Ringgold's  artillery,  commenced  its  march  for  the 
Rio  Grrande.  The  first  and  second  brigade,  under  General  Worth  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mcintosh  followed  on  the  9th  and  10th.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  accompanied  by  General  Taylor  and  staff,  left 
on  the  11th.  The  variety  of  scenery  through  which  the  troops 
passed,  during  this  march,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  within 
the  same  limits.  At  first  the  country  appeared  like  one  vast  garden, 
waving  with  flowers  of  the  most  gorgeous  dyes.  Then  followed  a 
rolling  prairie,  succeeded  by  an  arid  waste,  destitute  of  either  water 
er  vegetation.  "  We  had  fourteen  miles  to  march  to  get  water,"  says 
Captain  Henry,  on  the  18th  of  March,  "  and  were  forced  to  halt  re- 
peatedly ;  and  the  men  sat  down  with  parched  mouths  upon  the  hot 
sand,  with  the  tropical  sun  beating  on  them.  The  prairie  had  a  few 
siekly  blades  of  grass  upon  it ;  the  sand  was  like  hot  ashes,  and  when 
yon  stepped  upon  it  you  sank  up  to  the  ankle.  The  last  two  miles  I 
dould  not  but  pity  the  men ;  many  gave  out  and  lay  down  by  the 
roadside,  perfectly  exhausted,  and  looking  as  if  they  did  not  care  for 
life."  This  was  succeeded  by  a  more  genial  region,  consisting  of  a 
hanl  clayey  soil,  covered  by  light  vegetation  and  woods.  On  reach- 
ing die  Colorado,  [March  20,]  the  Americans  observed  about  thirty 
Mexicans,  who  thieatened  to  fire,  should  the  general  cross  that  stream. 
At  the  same  time  bugles  were  sounded  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  river,  and  a  skirmish  seemed  inevitable.  The  general  pre- 
pared to  cross ;  and  while  his  men  were  cutting  down  the  bank  to 
%cilitate  the  passage  of  the  train,  he  apprized  the  Mexicans,  that  the 
first  Mexican  he  saw,  after  his  men  had  entered  the  water,  should  be 
idiot      The  troops  then  pushed  into  the  river,  the  batteries  were 
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drawn  up  to  cover  the  passage,  and  the  port  fires  lighted.  A  batta- 
lion of  four  artillery  companies,  under  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  com« 
posed  the  forlorn  hope.  General  Worth  and  staff  rode  to  their  front 
and  led  the  way.  At  this  moment  the  adjutant-general  of  General 
Mejia,  commandant  of  Matamoras,  approached  General  Taylor  with 
a  paper  from  his  superior,  forbidding  his  crossing,  and  stating  that 
he  would  regard  the  act  as  a  declaration  of  war.  He  further  declared 
(hat  a  fight  was  inevitable.  The  Americans  crossed,  however,  with- 
out opposition. 

West  of  the  Colorado,  the  appearance  of  the  country  took  an 
entire  change,  presenting  a  beauty  and  luxuriance,  as  new  to  the 
soldiers  as  it  \<ras  healthful  and  refreshing.  Captain  Henry,  speak- 
ing of  the  24th  of  March,  says : — ^^  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  felt  a 
sweeter  or  a  fresher  morning.  The  morning-star  and  moon  were 
about  setting ;  the  former,  even  as  day  broke,  looked  like  a  diamond 
set  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  country  was  beautifiil.  We  marched 
through  a  wilderness  of  mesquite  and  acacia  thickets,  firagrant  with 
the  blossom  of  the  latter.  The  grass  was  rich.  The  pea-vine,  with 
its  delicate  blossom  abundant,  and  the  country  sufficiently  rolling  to 
relieve  the  eye.  The  air  from  the  sea  was  delightful,  and  every 
thing  in  nature  appeared  so  happy,  that  it  was  perfectly  exhilarating. 

Emerging  from  the  mesquite,  after  a  march  of  three  miles,  we 

came  suddenly  upon  an  open  prairie,  extending  apparently  to  the 
gulf,  with  no  trees  visible.  The  mirage  in  the  distance  was  beauti* 
ful ;  singular,  too,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  prairie  was  on  fire,  whereas 
it  was  the  waves  of  this  peculiarly  heated  atmosphere.  We  marched 
for  some  distance  through  a  wilderness  of  wild  peas,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  nutritious  for  animals ;  the  mesquite  grass  was  also 
very  luxuriant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  General  Taylor  was  met  by  a  Mezi* 
can  from  Point  Isabel,  who  reported  that  the  guard  stationed  there 
had  left  for  Matamoras,  and  that  all  the  houses,  except  one,  had  been 
burned.  On  the  following  day,  the  general  halted  his  command  on 
the  road,  and  leaving  the  main  army  with  General  Worth,  he  started 
for  Point  Isabel  with  the  wagons  and  an  escort  of  dragoons.  Worth 
marched  the  troops  within  twelve  miles  of  Matamoras,  and  there 
halted. 

When  near  Point  Isabel,  General  Taylor  was  met  by  a  number  of 
Mexicans,  among  whom  was  the  prefect  of  Tamaulipas.  These  had 
been  constituted  a  mission  to  protest  against  his  occupation  of  their 
territory.  While  the  interview  lasted,  smoke  was  observed  to  rise 
from  the  point,  and  the  general  was  convinced  that  its  buildings  had 
been  purposely  fired.     He  therefore  directed  the  attention  of  ihf 
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ddegation  to  this  evidence  of  hostility,  and  informed  them,  that  their 
emuuunicatioii  would  be  answered  by  him,  when  opposite  Mata- 
moras.  He  then  sent  the  dragoons,  under  Colonel  Twiggs,  to  arrest 
the  flames.  The  colonel  succeeded  in  saving  a  few  buildings;  but 
die  Mexican  authorities  had  alreadly  left  the  place.  General  Taylor 
soon  followed  the  dragoons,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
expected  supplies  had  already  arrived  by  steamboat.  The  point 
vu  surveyed  with  a  view  to  its  defence,  and  a  work  ordered  to  be 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Sanders  of  the 
engineers.  Major  John  Munroe,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  the 
transports,  was  intrusted  with  the  command.  He  was  provided  with 
two  companies  of  artillery,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  with  six  brass  six^pounders,  two  long  eighteens,  and  two  ships' 
guns.  The  fort  was  amply  provided  with  provisions,  powder,  and 
ball. 

On  the  S5th,  General  Worth  moved  the  camp  three  miles  to  Palo 
Alto.  Here,  on  the  27th,  he  was  joined  by  General  Taylor,  at  the 
head  of  the  dragoons  and  staff.  The  march  recommenced  on  the 
SSth;  at  eleven  o'clock  of  which  day,  Ae  army  reached  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  march  from  Corpus  ChrisU  to  the  Del 
Noite.  As  a  military  feat,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  ex- 
e^  the  exactness  and  promptitude  with  which  each  part  was  ex(>- 
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cuted.  But  its  consequences  were  weighty;  it  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  prior  to  it,  the  inhabitants  along  the  riyer  were  well  disposed 
toward  the  Americans.  Traders  from  Matamoras  were  constantly  in 
the  camp  at  Corpus  Christi.  In  February,  General  Taylor  mentions 
some  influential  citizens  of  that  town  as  then  in  his  camp,  with  a 
large  number  of  mules  for  sale.  The  interview  with  the  prefect  of 
Tamaulipas,  and  the  warning  at  the  Arroya  Colorado  had  led  to 
no  ill  words  or  rash  conduct.     Thus  far«  all  had  been  bloodless. 

» 

During  the  march,  the  great  advantages  of  the  discipline  acquired 
at  Corpus  Christi,  were  conspicuously  exhibited.  With  large  por- 
tions of  t  e  troops,  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  evolutions  of  the  line 
had  been  witnessed.  At  the  Colorado,  in  the  face  of  expected  re- 
sistance, the  passage  was  eflected  with  a  degree  of  order,  regularity, 
and  despatch,  eminently  creditable.  The  field-pieces  being  placed 
in  battery  on  the  banks,  so  as  to  cover  the  crossing,  the  advance  was 
led  by  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  of  the  2d  artillery,  with  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  2d  bigade,  (Worth's.)  A  more  steady  and  spirited 
movement  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  The  same  promptness,  and 
soldier-like  conduct,  was  displayed  by  Colonel  Twiggs  at  Point  Isabel. 

Two  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  opposite  Matamoras, 
the  national  flag  was  planted  on  the  river  bank,  amid  strains  of  pa- 
triotic music.  Simultaneously  with  its  appearance  the  colours  of 
France,  Spain,  and  England  were  run  up  from  the  difierent  con- 
sulates. Not  long  previous  to  this,  two  dragoons  of  the  advance 
guard  were  surprised  by  the  Mexicans,  and  carried  prisoners  into 
Matamoras.  This  seizure  caused  much  excitement ;  but  on  the  re- 
quisition of  General  Taylor,  the  men  with  their  efiects  were  promptly 
returned.  They  had  received  good  treatment.  Immediately  after 
this  ceremony.  General  Worth  and  stafi*  was  sent  by  General  Taylor, 
as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  commandant  at  Matamoras.  Worth 
appeared  on  the  Rio  Grande,  holding  a  white  flag,  and  was  soon  met 
by  two  Mexican  officers  and  an  interpreter  in  a  boat.  After  considerable 
delay,  Greneral  Mejia,  the  commandant,  sent  General  La  Vega  to  meet 
the  American  officer.  A  long  but  fruitless  altercation  ensued. 
Worth  demanded  an  interview  with  the  American  consul,  which  was 
refused ;  and  he  then  informed  La  Vega,  that  the  refusal  was  consi- 
dered as  a  '*  belligerent  act."  Soon  after  the  conference  closed,  and 
the  Americans  recrossed  the  river. 

Matamoras,  as  seen  from  the  American  camp,  is  thus  described  by 
Captain  Henry :  <<  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  half  a  mile  bom  the 
river ;  scattering  houses  near  the  bank.  From  our  position  we  can 
discover  several  strongholds,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  was  well  defended.^ 
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[t  is  reported  thai  the  difTerent  forts  are  well  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  ordnance  of  heavy  calibre.  At  this  point  the  river  runs 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  wide. 
The  city  is  on  the  south  side,  and  situated  in  an  alluvial  bottom. 
The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  of  a  similar  character  to  that  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. If  the  climate  is  not  too  dry  it  must  be  immensely  valuable. 
The  river  reminds  one  a  good  deal  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  water 
is  capital  for  drinking.  The  Mexicans  expected  we  would  have  strurjk 
the  river  higher  up,  opposite  their  main  ferry,  where  they  are  reported 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  throwing  up  a  work." 


CHAPTER   X. 


OPENING    OF   THE    CAMPAIGN    ON    THE    SIO    OSANDE. 
FORT    BBOWN. 


N  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  detect  and  trace  the  genuine  causes 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Commencing  at  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  we  hare  discovered  the  desire 
of  the  Texans,  even  at  that  early  date,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  northern  Union — the  el^ 
ments  of  that  desire — the  efforts  to  satisfy  it^ 
the  progress  of  the  question  of  annexation^ 
its  final  consummation,  in  opposition  to  the 
pointed  remonstrances  of  Mexico — the  consequent  position  assumed 
by  the  latter  power — the  failure  of  negotiation — Anally,  the  march 
of  an  aimed  American  force  through  Texas  to  the  verge  of 
Mexico.  As  yet,  it  is  true,  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war,  w 
(194) 
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any  act  of  international  hostility ;  but  this  state  of  things  cotQd  not 
long  last.  A  breath  of  wind  was  sufficient  to  lower  the  balance  for 
either  peace  or  war ;  and  unhappily  for  humanity,  the  dark  side  of 
the  alternative  prevailed.  The  partition  between  the  two  republics 
was  broken  down.  The  windows  of  wrath  opened,  and  the  besom 
of  destruction  swept  over  Mexico,  with  a  speed  and  violence  which 
soon  threatened  to  blot  out  her  nationali^  for  ever. 

The  first  military  operations  on  both  sides  were  purely  defensive. 
General  Taylor,  on  March  29th,  the  day  after  arriving  on  the  river, 
says,  ^^  Our  approach  seems  to  have  created  much  excitement  in 
Matamoras,  and  a  great  deal  of  activity  has  been  displayed  since  our 
arrival  in  the  preparation  of  batteries.  The  left  bank  is  now  under 
reconnoissance  of  our  engineer  officers,  and  I  shall  lose  no.  time  in 
strengthening  our  position,  by  such  defensive  works  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, employing  for  that  purpose  a  portion  of  the  heavy  guns 
brought  round  by  sea."  A  few  days  after,  he  adds,  "On  our  side, 
a  battery  for  four  eighteen-pounders  will  be  completed,  and  the  guns 
placed  in  battery  to-day.  The  guns  bear  directly  upon  the  public 
square  of  Matamoras,  and  within  good  range  for  demolishing  the 
town.  Their  object  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  enemy,  and  will,  I 
diink,  effijctually  restrain  him  ifrom  any  enterprises  upon  our  side  of 
die  river.  A  strong  bastioned  field  fort  for  a  garrison  of  five  hun- 
dred men  has  been  laid  out  by  the  engineers  in  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  will  be  commenced  immediately.  This  work  will  enable 
a  brigade  to  maintain  this  position  against  any  Mexican  odds,  and 
will  leave  me  free  to  dispose  of  the  other  corps  as  considerations  of 
health  and  convenience  may  render  desirable."  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  Fort  Brown,  which  subsequently  became  famous  for 
its  gallant  resistance  to  a  vastly  superior  force,  and  for  the  death  of 
the  lamented  officer  after  whom  it  was  named. 

During  the  night  of  March  29th,  the  Mexicans  mounted  a  heavy 
gran  in  a  battery  made  of  sand  bags,  and  other  works  were  erected  at 
different  stations  along  the  river.  On  the  evening  following,  the 
American  camp  was  thrown  into  excitement  by  a  report  that  the 
enemy  had  determined  on  a  night  attack.  It  was  also  affirmed  that 
they  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  marching  towards  Point  Isabel. 
General  Taylor  immediately  took  active  measures  to  provide  for  the 
worst.  The  watchword  was  given,  and  the  troops  ordered  to  sleep 
upon  their  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  Captain  May,  with  a  squadron 
of  the  2d  dragoons,  was  directed  to  ride  to  Point  Isabel,  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles,  in  four  hours,  so  as  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Major  Munroe.  Morning  dawned ;  no  gun  was  fired,  and  no 
attack  made  upon  the  point. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following  day,  the  enemy  woriiea 
hard  to  complete  their  saod  bag  batteries.  Fort  Paredes,  the  princi- 
sal  work,  was  erected  to  control  the  passage  of  the  river. 

An  alarming  symptom  now  showed  itself  in  the  American  camp. 
The  men  began  to  desert  in  considerable  numbers,  swimming  the 
rirer  to  Matamoraa,  where  they  were  kindly  received.  Orders  wen 
issued  to  shoot  all  who  miade  the  attempt,  and  these  orders  wen 
strictly  carried  into  execution.  On  the  4th  of  April,  a  deserter  was 
shot  dead  in  the  water,  and  on  the  5th  another.  Several  followed  ttte 
same  ni^t  One  man,  on  the  8th,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  oppo- 
site shore,  but  as  he  crawled  out  of  the  water,  the  sentinel  fired,  and 
be  fell  dead.  He  was  immediately  taken  up  and  buried  by  the  Mezi* 
cans.  This  sbot,  although  from  a  musket,  was  at  a  distance  of  mon 
than  two  hundred  yards.  Three  slaves,  belonging  to  ofBcers,  also  na 
away. 

g^  ENERAL  AMPUDU  sought  to  itt- 
WL  crease  desertions  by  the  following 
^^[]^  address ;  he  was  at  that  time  ad- 
vancing to  take  command  of  Mat 
amoras.  It  appears  to  have  beu) 
distributed  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  American  camp. 
It  begins — "  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Mexican  army  to  the 
English  and  Irish  under  the  orders 
of  the  American  General  Taykur. 
"Knowye: — Thatthe  government 
of  the  United  States  is  committmg  repeated  acts  of  barbarous  aggns* 
sion  agamst  the  magnanimous  Mexican  nation ;  that  the  government 
which  exists  under  the  flag  of  the  stars  is  unworthy  the  designation  of 
Christian.  Recollect  that  you  were  bom  in  Great  Britain ;  that  the 
American  government  looks  with  coldness  upon  the  powerful  flag  <tf 
St.  Geoige,  and  is  provoking  to  a  rupture  the  warlike  people  to  whick 
it  belongs ;  President  Polk  boldly  manifesting  a  desire  to  take  poteen- 
sion  of  Oregon,  as  he  has  already  done  of  Texas.  Now  then  com* 
with  all  confidence  to  the  Mexican  ranks,  and  I  guarantee  to  yon, 
upon  my  honour,  good  treatment,  and  that  all  your  expenses  siaJl  be 
defrayed  until  your  arrival  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  Mexico. 

"  Germans,  French,  Poles,  and  individuals  of  other  nations !  Sepa- 
rate yourselves  &om  the  Yankees,  and  do  not  contribute  to  defend  a 
robbery  and  usurpation,  which,  be  assured,  the  civilized  oationfl  of 
Europe  look  upon  with  the  utmost  indignation.  Come,  therefore,  tnj 
array  yourselves  under  the  tri-colDur>d  flag,  in  the  confidence  tiuC 
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4)e  God  of  armies  protects  it,  and  that  it  vill  protect  you  equally 
wilh  the  ED^ish."     This  produced  little  effect. 

HE  10th  of  April  was  signalized  hj 
the  disappearance  and  subsequent 
death  of  Colonel  Truemen  Cross, 
'<  the  iirst  rictim  of  the  Mexican 
war."  He  was  assistant  quarter- 
master-general of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation, and  highly  popular  with 
both  officers  and  men.  His  custom 
was  to  ride  out  every  morning  for 
exercise  and  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  but  his  long  absence  on  the 
10th  gave  rise  to  painful  suspicions, 
since  the  country  was  known  to 
>wann  with  outlaws  of  the  blackest  character,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  spared  neither  rank,  age,  or  sex.  As  evening  approached, 
parties  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  cannon  were  fired  to  direct 
him,  if  lost,  and  other  means  taken  to  ascertain  his  fate.  Letters 
were  also  addressed  to  the  commandant  of  Matamoras,  who,  how- 
ever, disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  colonel's  disappearance. 
Anxiety  changed  to  fear,  and  fear  to  a  settled  belief  of  the  worst.  No 
intelligence  was  obtained  until  the  2Ist,  when  a  straggler  entered 
camp  and  reported  that  he  knew  where  lay  the  body  of  an  American 
officer.  A  party  accompanied  him  to  a  small  thicket,  some  dis- 
tance from  camp,  where  lay  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  ill-fated 
Cross. 

The  spot  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river.  The  body  had 
been  stripped,  and  the  flesh  afterwards  torn  off  by  vultures.  It  was 
recognized  by  portions  of  the  clothes,  the  scalp,  and  teeth.  The  re- 
mains were  brought  to  camp,  and  on  the  25th  General  Taylor  issued 
an  order,  passing  a  high  eulogium  on  the  deceased,  and  directing  nis 
funeral  to  take  place  on  the  following  day,  with  military  honours. 
The  funeral  escort  consisted  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  eight 
companies  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Twiggs.  The  remains  were 
buried  near  the  river  bank,  in  sight  of  both  armies. 

This  event  threw  a  gloom  over  the  Americans,  and  excited  strong 
feelings  of  vengeance  against  the  Mexicans.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  in  Matamoras  had  any  knowledge  of 
hifl  D.urder.  The  account  given  by  the  straggler  who  brought  the  in- 
formation of  his  remains,  is  probably  the  true  one :  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  the  banditti  band  of  Romano  Falcon,  and  stripped  of 
arery  thing  except  necessary  clothing.     The  men  were  willing  to 
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spare  his  life,  and  carry  him  to  Matamoras ;  but,  during  the  dispute 
on  the  propriety  of  this  step,  Falcon  killed  the  prisoner  by  a  blow 
from  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  and  afterwards  drew  the  body  into  the 
bushes. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  General  Ampudia  made  his  long  expected 
entrance  into  Matamoras.  The  joyful  inhabitants  hailed  his  arriral 
by  parading  the  troops,  playing  national  music,  ringing  the  church 
oells,  and  firing  a  salute  of  twenty  guns.  The  event  was,  to  the 
Americans,  highly  satisfactory,  for  it  was  generally  believed  that  mat- 
ters would  take  a  definite  complexion,  either  of  peace  or  war.  They 
were  not  disappointed.  On  the  12th,  the  new  commander  wrote  to 
General  Taylor  as  follows : 

"  To  explain  to  you  the  many  grounds  for  the  just  grievances  felt 
by  the  Mexican  nation,  caused  by  the  United  States  government, 
would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and  an  insult  to  your  good  sense ;  I,  there- 
fore, pass  at  once  to  such  explanations  as  I  consider  of  absolute 
necessity. 

"  Your  government,  in  an  incredible  manner — you  will  even  per- 
mit me  to  say  an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usage  or  general  rules 
established  and  received  among  all  civilized  nations  are  regarded — 
has  not  only  insulted,  but  has  exasperated  the  Mexican  nation,  bear- 
ing its  conquering  banner  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte ;  and  in  this 
case,  by  explicU  and  definite  orders  of  rwy  govemmeTd^  which  neither 
can,  will,  nor  should  receive  new  outrage,  /  require  youy  in  allforta^ 
and  at  latest  in  the  peremptory  term  of  twerdy-four  hours  j  to  break  up 
your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river ^  while  our  govern- 
ments are  regulating  the  pending  question  in  relation  to  Texas. 

^^  If  you  insist  in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  department  of 
Tamaulipas,  it  tvill  clearly  result  that  armSy  and  arms  alone^  must  de- 
cide  the  question;  and  in  that  case,  /  advise  you  thai  we  accept  the  war 
to  whichj  with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you  provoke  uSj  and 
that,  on  our  part,  this  war  shall  be  conducted  conformably  to  the 
principles  established  by  the  most  civilized  nations :  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  law  of  nations  and  of  war  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  operas 
tions ;  trusting,  that,  on  your  part,  the  same  will  be  observed.  Witb 
this  view,  I  tender  the  consideration  due  to  your  person  and  respects 
able  office." 

General  Taylor  replied  in  the  following  language : 

^  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  note  of  this  date,  in  which 
you  summon  me  to  withdraw  the  forces  under  my  command  from 
their  present  position,  and  beyond  the  river  Nueces,  until  the  pend- 
ing question  between  our  governments,  relative  to  the  limits  of  TexaSy 
shall  be  settled.     I  need  hardly  advise  you,  that,  charged  as  I  am* 
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in  only  a  military  capacity,  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I 
cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  international  question  involrec) 
in  the  advance  of  the  American  army.  You  will,  however,  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  constantly 
sought  a  settlement,  by  negotiation,  of  the  question  of  boundaiy; 
that  an  envoy  was  despatched  to  Mexico  for  that  purpose,  and  that, 
up  to  lie  most  recent  dates,  said  envoy  had  not  been  received  by  the 
actual  Mexican  government,  if  indeed  he  has  not  received  his  pass- 
ports and  left  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  been  ordered 
to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  lef^  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  until 
the  boundary  shall  be  definitely  settled.  In  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions, I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  obey- 
ing in  this  regard,  not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but  the  plain 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

"  The  instructions  under  which  I  am  acting  will  not  permit  me  to 
retrograde  from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view  of  the  relations 
between  our  respective  governments,  and  the  individual  suffering 
which  may  result,  I  regret  the  alternative  which  you  offer ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  wish  it  understood  that  I  shall  by  no  means  avoid  such 
alternative,  leaving  the  responsibility  with  those  who  rashly  com- 
mence hostilities, 

"  In  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  the  assurance,  that, 
on  my  part,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  among  civilized  nations 
shall  be  carefully  obsen-ed." 

,HK  American  commander  was  careful  to  pre- 
pare for  the  expected  attack.  On  the  recep- 
tion of  Ampudia's  letter,  the  1st  brigade  was 
moved  to  the  right,  and  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  (13th,)  the  2d  to  the  left,  both 
out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  shot.  At  the 
same  time  Colonel  Twig^,  with  the  dragoons 
and  Rin^old's  battery,  occupied  the  centre, 
while  the  3d  brigade  was  moved  into  the 
interior  of  the  field  work,  together  with 
's  and  Duncan's  batteries.  In  this 
>  position  the  3d  brigade  was  defiladed  from 
the  fires  of  the  enemy,  and  the  remainder  formed  a  line  so  strong 
that  the  camp  was  considered  impregnable.  Simultaneously  with  these 
movements,  and  immediately  afterwards,  rumours  reached  camp  that 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river  in  large  numbers  helow ;  in  conse- 
quence of  wnich  the  4th  infantry,  1st  company  of  dragoon)),  and 
lUnggold's  battery,  were  ordered  to  march  immediately,  and  meet 
the  train  coming  from   Point  Isabel.     Captain  Thornton  was  also 
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despatched  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours.  He  returned  with- 
out having  seen  the  enemy,  and  about  the  same  time  the  train  reached 
the  camp  in  safety. 

On  the  17thy  the  Americans  lost  another  valuable  officer,  by  ap 
outrage  similar  to  that  which  had  occasioned  the  death  of  Cross.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  up  to  this  time  no  intelligence  of  the  colo- 
nel's fate  had  reached  camp ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  small  parties 
were  sent  in  quest  of  him.  One  of  these  was  led  by  Lieutenant 
Dobbins  of  the  3d  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Porter  of  the  4th,  each 
having  ten  men  and  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Besides  their  main 
object,  they  avowed  the  intention  of  capturing,  if  possible,  the*  band 
of  Romano  Falcon.  On  the  18th,  Lieutenant  Porter's  sergeant  re- 
turned with  a  report  that  his  superior  had  been  killed ;  and  on  the 
day  following,  the  sad  story  was  confirmed.  It  appears  that  Lieu- 
tenant Dobbins  had  separated  from  Lieutenant  Porter,  with  an  under- 
standing to  meet  him  at  a  certain  spot.  About  2  P.  M.,  on  the  19th, 
the  latter  officer  came  up  with  a  party  of  armed  Mexicans  engaged 
in  jerking  beef.  While  approaching  their  camp,  a  Mexican  snapped 
his  piece  at  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  returned  it  with  both  barrels  of 
his  gun.  The  enemy  immediately  fled,  and  the  lieutenant  found 
himself  in  the  possession  of  ten  horses  and  twenty  Mexican  blankets. 
He  immediately  mounted  his  men,  and  proceeded  towards  the  camp. 
By  this  time  it  had  commenced  raining  violently.  After  proceeding 
a  short  distance,  the  party  were  attacked  near  a  dense  chaparral,  by 
a  number  of  Mexicans  concealed  among  the  thick  bushes.  One 
man  was  shot  down,  and  the  fire  became  so  brisk,  that  the  lieutenant 
ordered  his  men  to  dismount.  His  men's  pieces  had  been  rendered 
nearly  useless  by  the  rain ;  and  in  firing  his  own,  both  barrels  snapped. 
While  calling  to  a  soldier  to  hand  him  a  musket,  he  was  shot  in  the 
left  thigh,  and  fell.  He  exhorted  his  followers  to  fight  on;  but,  being 
without  available  arms,  they  separated,  and  strayed  towards  the  Ameri- 
can camp.  ^*  During  the  fight,  the  enemy  yelled  like.  Indians.  As  soon 
as  our  men  broke,  they  rushed  upon  the  lieutenapt  and  Flood.  The 
latter  they  surrounded,  and  deliberately  stabbed  with  their  knives, 
and  then  despatched  Lieutenant  Porter  in  the  same  manner.  Lieu- 
tenant Porter  was  the  son  of  the  late  Commodore  Porter,  and 
entered  the  army  in  1838.  He  was  a  gallant  officer,  and  much 
esteemed  in  his  regiment.  His  fate  is  truly  deplorable.  Two  com- 
mands were  sent  out  to  seek  for  his  body ;  but  they  found  neither  it, 
nor  the  spot  where  the  fight  took  place.  All  parts  of  the  country  arc 
so  precisely  similar,  and  destitute  of  landmarks,  that  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  to  return  to  any  one  spot." 
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N  the  22d,  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  two 
commanders,  which  is  not  only 
highly  characteristic  of  each, 
but  shows  in  what  light  each 
regarded  the  cause  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  and  his  own  ability 
to  support  it.  The  subject  is 
fully  explained  in  the  following 
despatch  of  Ampudia : 

"  From  various  sources  wor- 
thy of  confidence,  I  have  learned 
that  some  vessels  bound  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river  have  not 
been  able  to  eSect  an  entrance 
into  that  port,  in  consequence  of  your  orders  that  they  should  be  con* 
ducted  to  Brazos  Santiago 

'*  The  cargo  of  one  of  them  is  composed  in  great  part,  and  of  the 
other  entirely,  of  provisions  which  the  contractors  charged  with  pro- 
viding for  the  army  under  my  orders  had  procured  to  ful61  the  obli- 
gations of  their  contracts 

"  You  have  taken  possession  of  these  provisions  by  force,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  one  of  whom  is  vice-consul  of  her 
Catholic  majesty,  and  the  other  of  her  Britannic  majesty ;  and  whose 
"i^ts,  in  place  of  being  religiously  respected,  as  was  proffered,  and 
as  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  observance  of  the  principles  which 
govern  among  civilized  nations,  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  violated 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  opposed  to  the  guarantee  and 
respect  due  to  private  property. 

"Nothing  can  have  authorized  you  in  such  a  course.  The  com- 
merce of  nations  is  not  suspended  or  interrupted,  except  in  conse- 
quence of  a  solemn  declaration  of  blockade,  communicated  and  esta- 
blished in  the  form  prescribed  by  international  law.  Nevertheless, 
you  have  infringed  these  rules,  and,  by  an  act  which  can  never  be 
Tiewed  fevourably  to  the  United  States  government,  have  hindered  the 
entrance  to  a  Mexican  port  of  vessels  bound  to  it,  under  the  confi- 
dence that  commerce  would  not  be  interrupted.  My  duties  do  no 
allow  me  to  consent  to  this  new  species  of  hostility,  and  they 
constrain  me  to  require  of  you,  not  only  that  the  vessels  taken  by- 
force  to  Brazos  Santiago,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  the  restoration  of  all  the  provisions  which, 
besides  belon^ng  to  private  contractors,  were  destinad  for  the 
troopa  on  this  frontier.     T  consider  it  useless  to  inculcate  !he  justice 
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ef  this  demand,  and  the  results  which  may  follow  an  unlodced-fot 
refusal. 

^'  I  have  also  understood  that  two  Mexicans,  carried  down  in  a 
boat  by  the  current  of  the  river,  near  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of 
your  camp,  were  detained,  after  being  fired  upon,  and  that  they  are 
still  kept  and  treated  as  prisoners.  The  individuals  in  question  do 
not  belong  to  the  army,  and  this  circumstance  exempts  them  fix>m  the 
laws  of  war.  I  therefore  hope,  that  you  will  place  them  absolutely 
at  liberty,  as  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  you  pretend  to  extend  to 
persons  not  military  the  consequences  of  an  invasion,  which,  with* 
out  employing  this  means  of  rigour  against  unarmed  citizens,  is 
marked  in  itself  with  the  seal  of  universal  reprobation." 

General  Taylor  answered  as  follows : 

^^  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  communication  of  fliis 
date,  in  which  you  complain  of  certain  measures  adopted  by  my 
orders  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  against  vessels  bound  to 
Matamoras,  and  in  which  you  also  advert  to  the  case  of  two  Mexi» 
cans  supposed  to  be  detained  as  prisoners  in  this  camp. 

^*  After  all  that  has  passed  since  the  American  army  first  approached 
the  Rio  Bravo,  I  am  certainly  surprised  that  you  should  complain  of 
a  measure  which  is  no  other  than  a  natural  result  of  a  state  of  war 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as  actually  exist* 
ing  at  this  time.  You  will  excuse  me  for  recalling  a  few  circum-^ 
stances  to  show  that  this  state  of  war  has  not  been  sought  by  the 
American  army,  but  has  been  forced  upon  it,  and  that  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  incident  to  such  a  state  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of 
complaint. 

^'  On  breaking:  up  my  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  moving  forward 
with  the  army  under  my  orders,  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Ria 
Bravo,  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  execute  my  instructions  in  a  pacific 
manner ;  to  obser\'e  the  utmost  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  all 
citizens  residing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  religion  and  customs  of  the  people  should  suffer  no  violation. 
With  this  view,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  I  issued 
orders  to  the  army,  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  all  Mexicans  residing  on  the  river,  and  caused  said  orders 
to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  circulated  in  the  several  towns  on 
the  Bravo.  These  orders  announced  the  spirit  in  which  we  pro- 
posed to  occupy  the  country,  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  up  to  this 
moment  the  same  spirit  has  controlled  the  operations  of  the  army. 
On  reaching  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  I  was  informed  by  a  Mexican 
officer,  that  the  order  in  question  had  been  received  in  Matamorv  ; 
but  was  told  at  the  same  time  that  if  I  attempted  to  cross  flie  river,. 
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n  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Again,  on  my  march 
♦o  Frontone,  I  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  civil  authorities  of 
Matamoras,  protesting  against  my  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the 
department  of  Tamaulipas,  and  declaring  that,  if  the  army  was  not  at 
once  withdrawn,  war  would  result.  While  this  communication  was 
in  my  hands,  it  was  discovered  that  the  village  of  Frontone  had  been 
set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  I  viewed  this  as  a  direct  act  of  war,  and 
informed  the  deputation  that  their  communication  would  be  answered 
by  me  when  opposite  Matanaoras,  which  was  done  in  respectful 
terms.  On  reaching  the  river,  I  despatched  an  oflBcer,  high  in  rank, 
to  convey  to  the  commanding  general  in  Matamoras  the  expression 
of  my  desire  for  amicable  relations,  and  my  willingness  to  leave  open 
to  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Matamoras  the  port  of  Brazos  Santiago, 
until  the  question  of  boundary  should  be  definitely  settled.  This 
officer  received  for  reply,  from  the  officer  selected  to  confer  with 
him,  that  my  advance  to  the  Rio  Bravo  was  considered  as  a  veri- 
table act  of  war,  and  he  was  absolutely  refused  an  interview  with 
the  American  consul,  in  itself  an  act  incompatible  with  a  state  of 
peace. 

"Notwithstanding  these  repeated  assurances  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  authorities,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  obviously  hostile 
preparations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  a  rigid 
non-intercourse,  I  carefully  abstained  from  any  act  of  hostility,  de- 
termined that  the  onus  of  producing  an  actual  state  of  hostilities 
should  not  rest  with  me.  Our  relations  remained  in  this  state  until 
I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  note  of  the  12th  instant,  in  which 
you  denounce  war  as  an  alternative  of  my  remaining  in  this  position. 
As  I  could  not,  under  my  instructions,  recede  from  my  position,  I 
accepted  the  alternative  you  offered  me,  and  made  all  my  disposi- 
tions to  meet  it  suitably.  But,  still  willing  to  adopt  milder  measures 
before  proceeding  to  others,  I  contented  myself  in  the  first  instance 
with  ordering  a  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  by  the  naval 
forces  under  my  orders — a  proceeding  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
state  of  war  so  often  declared  to  exist,  and  which  you  acknowledge 
in  your  note  of  the  16th  instant,  relative  to  the  late  Colonel  Cross. 
If  this  measure  seems  oppressive,  I  wish  it  borne  in  mind  that  it  has 
been  forced  upon  me  by  the  course  you  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  1 
have  reported  this  blockade  to  my  government,  and  shall  not  remove 
it  until  I  receive  instructions  to  that  effect,  unless  indeed  you  desire  an 
armistice  pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  between  the  go- 
vernments, or  until  war  shall  be  formally  declared  by  either,  in  which 
case  I  shall  cheerfully  open  the  river.     In  regard  to  the  consequence* 
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you  mention  as  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  remove  the  blockade, 
I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  am  prepared  for  them,  be  they  what 
they  may. 

"  In  regard  to  the  particular  vessels  referred  to  in  your  communis 
cation,  I  have  the  honour  to  advise  you  that,  in  pursuance  of  my 
orders,  two  American  schooners,  bound  for  Matamoras,  were  warned 
off  on  the  17th  instant,  when  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  put  to 
sea,  returning  probably  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  not  seized,  or 
their  cargoes  disturbed  in  any  way,  nor  have  they  been  in  the  har- 
bour of  Brazos  Santiago  to  my  knowledge.  A  Mexican  schooner, 
understood  to  be  the  '  Juanita,'  waS  in  or  off  that  harbour  when  my 
instructions  to  blockade  the  river  were  issued,  but  was  driven  to  sea 
in  a  gale,  since  which  time  I  have  had  no  report  concerning  her. 
Since  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  I  have  learned  that  two 
persons,  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  procure  information  respect- 
ing this  vessel,  proceeded  thence  to  Brazos  Santiago,  where  they 
were  taken  up  and  detained  by  the  ofHcer  in  command,  until  my 
orders  could  be  received.  I  shall  order  their  immediate  release. 
A  letter  from  one  of  them  to  the  Spanish  vice-consul  is  respectfully 
transmitted  herewith. 

"  In  relation  to  the  Mexicans  said  to  have  drifted  down  the  river 
in  a  boat,  and  to  be  prisoners  at  this  time  in  my  camp,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  no  such  persons  have  been  taken  pri- 
soners, or  are  now  detained  by  my  authority.  The  boat  in  question  was 
carried  down  empty  by  the  current  of  the  river,  ^nd  drifted  ashore 
near  one  of  our  pickets,  and  was  secured  by  the  guard.  Some  time 
afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  boat  under  the  cover 
of  the  darkness ;  the  individuals  concerned  were  hailed  by  the  guard, 
and,  failing  to  answer,  were  fired  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  What 
became  of  them  is  not  known,  as  no  trace  of  them  could  be  discovered 
on  the  following  morning.  The  officer  of  the  Mexican  guards  di- 
rectly opposite,  was  informed  next  day  that  the  boat  would  be  re- 
turned on  proper  application  to  me,  and  I  have  now  only  to  repeat 
that  assurance. 

'^  In  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state  that  I  consider  the  tone  of 
your  communication  highly  exceptionable,  where  you  stigmatize  the 
movement  of  the  army  under  my  orders  as  *  marked  with  the  seal 
of  universal  reprobation.'  You  must  be  aware  that  such  language  is 
not  respectful  in  itself,  either  to  me  or  my  government ;  and  while  I 
observe  in  my  own  correspondence  the  courtesy  due  to  your  high 
position,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  with  which  we  are 
respectively  charged,  I  shall  expect  the  same  in  return.'' 
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ENERAL  ARISTA  arrived  in  Mata- 
moras  on  the  25th,  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  military  force  there.  He 
communicated  this  fact  to  General 
Taylor  in  a  note  courteously  worded, 
but  acknowledging  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  a  deter* 
mination  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour. 
During  the  same  afternoon,  an  even* 
occurred  which  displays  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Mexicans  to  use  every 
effort  to  retain  what  they  considered 
their  just  possessions.  Report  reached  the  American  camp  that  the 
enemy  were  crossing  the  river,  both  above  and  below ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  it,  General  Taylor  despatched  a  dragoon  party  under 
Captain  Ker,  to  the  lower  ford,  and  another  to  the  upper,  under 
Captain  Thornton,  accompanied  by  Captain  Hardee,  Lieutenants 
Kane  and  Mason,  and  sixty-one  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
rates.  Captain  Ker,  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  found  no  appear- 
ance of  an  enemy,  and  returned.  Thornton's  command  proceeded 
ap  the  Rio  Grande  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  as  was  supposed,  to 
within  about  three  miles  of  the  Mexican  camp,  when  the  guide 
refiised  to  go  further,  stating  for  his  reason  that  ihe  whole  country 
was  infested  with  Mexicans.  The  party,  however,  proceeded  on 
about  two  miles,  when  they  reached  a  farmhouse,  entirely  inclosed 
by  a  chaparral  fence,  with  the  eicception  of  the  portion  bordering  on 
&e  river.  This  was  so  bo^y  as  to  be  impassable.  Thornton  en- 
tered the  inclosure  through  a  pair  of  bars,  and  rode  towards  the  house, 
in  order  to  gain  some  information  from  its  inmates.  His  command 
followed.  Suddenly  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  from  the  surrounding 
chaparral,  and  the  Americans  now  perceived  that  they  had  been 
entrapped.  Thickets  seemed  alive  with  armed  soldiery,  who  are 
stated  to  have  numbered  twenty-five  hundred.  The  captain  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  wheeling  his  command,  attempted  to 
cha^e  through  the  assailants,  and  pass  out  by  the  way  he  had  entered ; 
but  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  At  this  juncture,  Captain 
Hardee  approached  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  some  plan  of 
escape,  when  Thornton's  horse,  having  received  a  shot,  ran  with 
him  towards  the  chaparral  fence,  which  he  cleared  with  one  leap, 
and  then  plunged  towards  a  precipice.  Here  he  fell,  and  the  cap* 
tain  being  underneath,  remained  insensible  for  five  or  six  hours. 
He  afterwards  arose,  and  although  both  himself  and  the  animal 
were  much  hurt,  he  succeeded  in  approaching  within  a  few  miles  of 
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4ie  camp.  Here  be  was  met  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  and  carried 
.nto  Matamoras. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Hardee  bad  assumed  command  of  tbe  party, 
and  attempted  to  reach  the  river  bank,  and  thence  escape  by  swim- 
ming. But  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  prevented  this.  He 
then  determined  to  make  all  the  resistance  in  his  power,  and,  dis- 
mounting, he  examined  his  men's  weapons,  and  exhorted  them  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Mexican  officer,  who  demanded  a  surrender.  He 
answered  that  he  would  do  so  only  on  one  condition — that  of  beii^ 
treated  as  civilized  nations  treat  prisoners  of  war.  The  officer  bore 
this  message  to  the  commanding  general,  and  returned  with  the 
assurance  that  the  request  should  be  granted.  The  surrender  took 
place  accordingly,  and  the  prisoners  were  carried  into  Matamoraa. 
Arista  received  them  with  respect,  put  them  on  half  pay,  and  gave 
each  a  daily  ration,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.  Captain  Hardee, 
Lieutenant  Kane,  and  the  other  officers  lived  with  General  Ampudii, 
and  ate  at  his  table. 

In  this  a&ir.  Lieutenant  Mason,  two  sergeants,  and  ei^t  privates 
were  killed.  The  enemy  were  led  by  General  Torrejon,  and  tfieir 
success  was  mainly  owing  to  the  complete  concealment  afforded  them 
by  tbe  thick  chaparral,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  an  advanc- 
'ng  force  to  perceive  any  ambuscade,  however  large     Motwithstaad- 
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ing  the  great  disparity  of  force,  the  Mexican  general  claimed  it  as  a 
complete  victory,  and  confidently  looked  forward  to  the  final  trium]>h 
of  the  Mexican  arms. 

Only  a  few  days  previous  to  Thornton's  adventure,  General  Arista 
circulated  a  document  among  the  foreigners  of  the  American  army, 
similar  to  that  of  Ampudia,  but  more  artfully  worded.  Part  of  it 
reads  as4bllows : 

"  It  is  to  no  purpose  if  they  tell  you  that  the  law  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  justifies  your  occupation  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte;  for  by 
this  act  they  rob  us  of  a  great  part  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihua- 
hua, and  New  Mexico ;  and  it  is  barbarous  to  send  a  handful  of  men 
on  such  an  errand,  against  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation.  Besides, 
the  most  of  you  are  Europeans,  and  we  are  the  declared  friends  of 
a  majority  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  North  Americans  are  am- 
bitious, overbearing,  and  insolent  as  a  nation,  and  they  will  only 
make  use  of  you  as  vile  tools  to  carry  out  their  abominable  plans  of 
pillage  and  rapine. 

"  I  warn  you  in  the  name  of  justice,  honour,  and  your  own  inte- 
rests and  self-respect,  to  abandon  their  desperate  and  unholy  cause, 
and  become  peaceful  Mexican  citizens.  I  guarantee  you  in  such 
case  a  half  section  of  land,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  to  set- 
tle upon,  gratis.  Be  wise,  then,  and  just  and  honourable,  and  take 
no  part  in  murdering  us  who  have  no  unkind  feelings  for  you.  Lands 
shall  be  given  to  officers,  sergeants,  and  corporals,  according  to  rank, 
privates  receiving  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  as  stated.'* 

The  enemy  now  crossed  the  river  in  large  detachments,  and  spread 
themselves  between  the  river  fort  and  Point  Isabel.  The  latter  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  an  attack.  All  communication  with  General 
Taylor  was  cut  ofi*,  and  the  Americans  prepared  to  meet  the  inevi- 
table shock  of  arms  with  a  cool  and  determined  firmness  worthy  of 
the  national  character.  Yet  Major  Munroe  did  not  lose  time  in 
groundless  apprehensions.  As  soon  as  his  intercourse  with  General 
Taylor  ceased,  he  began  preparations  for  resisting  any  sudden  attack, 
strengthening  his  regular  force,  by  landing  the  officers  and  men  on 
board  the  ships  lying  near  the  harbour. 

The  commanding  general  was  in  a  similar  situation.  *'  Strong 
guards  of  foot,"  he  writes,  *'  and  mounted  men,  are  established  on 
die  margin  of  the  river,  and  thus  efficient  means  have  been  adopted 
on  our  part  to  prevent  all  intercourse.  While  opposite  to  us  their 
pickets  extend  above  and  below  for  several  miles,  and  we  are 
equally  active  in  keeping  up  a  strong  and  vigilant  guard,  to  prevent 
suiprise,  or  attacks  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.  This  is 
die  more  necessary  whilst  we  have  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  they 
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are  at  liberty  to  take  the  opposite  course  whenever  they  are  disposed 
to  do  so.  Nor  have  we  been  idle  in  other  respects ;  we  have  a  field* 
work  under  way,  besides  having  erected  a  strong  battery,  and  a  num« 
ber  of  buildings  for  the  security  of  our  supplies,  in  addition  to  some 
respectable  works  for  their  protection.  We  have  mounted  a  respect* 
able  battery,  two  pieces  of  which  are  long  eighteen-pounders,  with 
which  we  could  batter  or  bum  down  the  city  of  Matamoras,  should  it 
become  necessary  to  do  so.  When  our  field-work  is  completed, 
(which  will  soon  be  the  case,)  and  mounted  with  its  proper  arma- 
ment, five  hundred  men  could  hold  it  against  as  many  thousand 
Mexicans.  During  the  twenty-seven  days  since  our  arrival  here,  a 
most  singular  state  of  things  has  prevailed  all  through  the  outlines  of 
the  two  armies,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  all  the  feelings  as  if 
there  were  actual  war.  Fronting  each  other  for  an  extent  of  more 
than  two  miles,  and  within  musket  range,  are  batteries,  shotted,  and 
the  officers  and  men,  in  many  instances,  waiting  impatiently  for  orders 
to  apply  the  matches,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  provoke  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  or  any  act  of  violence. 

*^  Matamoras,  at  the  distance  we  are  now  firom  it,  appears  to  cover 
a  large  extent  of  ground,  with  some  handsome  buildings ;  but  I  would 
imagine  the  greater  portion  of  them  to  be  indifferent  one<storied 
houses,  with  roofs  of  straw,  and  walls  of  mud  or  unbumt  brick. 
During  peace,  the  population  is  said  to  be  five  or  six  thousand,  but 
it  is  now  filled  to  overflowing  with  troops.  Report  says,  firom  five  to 
ten  thousand,  of  all  sorts,  regular  and  militia. 

'^  Since  writing  the  above,  an  engagement  has  taken  place  between 
a  detachment  of  our  cavalry  and  the  Mexicans,  in  which  we  were 
worsted.     So  the  war  has  actually  commenced." 

While  both  stations  were  thus  in  momentary  expectation  of  an 
attack,  Captain  Samuel  Walker,  with  a  small  body  of  Texas  rangers, 
reached  Point  Isabel.  He  was  placed  some  distance  west  of  the 
works,  with  orders  to  attempt  the  opening  of  a  communication  with 
General  Taylor.  His  force  was  about  seventy-five  men,  and  with 
these  he  stationed  himself  in  the  open  country.  On  the  28th,  he  ad* 
vanced  fiirther  towards  the  river,  hoping  to  meet  with  an  opportunity 
of  effecting  the  desired  communication.  On  the  road  he  suddenly 
encountered  a  large  body  of  Mexicans,  whom  he  estimated  to  have 
numbered  fifteen  hundred.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force, 
the  captain  determined  to  meet  the  threatened  attack ;  and,  placing 
his  raw  troops  on  the  right,  he  ordered  the  whole  command  to  take 
refuge  in  a  neighbouring  chaparral.  Before  these  directions  could 
be  obeyed,  the  Mexicans  opened  their  fire.  This  so  frightened  hit 
new  soldiers,  that  they  broke  and  fled  in  confiision,  and  with  the  m- 
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C^Huii  Walker'*  Eipeditian  on  the  39th  of  April 


munder  Walker  was  unable  to  make  a  stand.  During  the  retreat, 
most  of  his  troops  were  scattered,  and  he,  with  a  few  osiers,  was 
ponued  to  within  cannon  range  of  Point  Isabel.  The  victoiy  had 
not  been  altogether  bloodless  to  the  Mexicans,  since  the  captain  sup- 
poses  that  at  least  thirty  fell  during  the  fifteen  minutes  that  the  en- 


Although  this  afiair  proved  the  great  danger  of  attempting  any  pass- 
age between  the  two  camps,  yet,  undismayed  by  bis  somewhat  un- 
&Tonnble  experience,  and  perhaps  acting  on  his  superior  knowledge 
of  Mexican  character,  Walker  volunteered  to  reattempt  the  commu- 
nication, should  he  obtain  four  men  to  accompany  bim.  The  ofiei 
was  considered,  by  nearly  all  the  garrison,  as  one  of  madness ;  but 
its  veiy  hopelessness  acted  as  a  charm  to  the  daring  spirits,  who,  by 
long  association,  knew  well  the  captain's  character.  Six  immediately 
Tolonteered,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  major's  sanction  for  the 
expedition.  Walker  and  his  little  band  started  late  on  the  29th,  and 
after  passing  many  dangers,  arrived  safely  at  Taylor's  position. 

The  situation  of  the  American  army  was  now  veiy  critical.  The 
rirer  fort  was  open  to  an  attack  from  an  overwhelming  host,  who 
wonld  be  aided  by  the  simultaneous  efibrts  of  all  the  batteries  in 
Hktunoras.  It  seemed  almost  hopeless  that  a  handful  of  men  could 
bear  up  against  such  odds ;  but,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  the  enemy 
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mig^t  still  attain  their  object  by  a  regular  siege,  there  being,  at  til* 
time,  but  eight  days'  rations  in  camp.  The  couDtry  between  Fott 
Brown  and  Point  Isabel  had  been  seized  by  a  large  force,  and  th« 
latter  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack.  The  Mexicans,  by 
their  rapid  morements,  and  the  continual  influx  of  their  troops  Kt 
Matamoras,  evinced  a  vigour  and  determination  of  resistance,  thati  to 
a  great  part  of  the  American  army,  was  totally  unexpected. 

Intelligence  of  this  crisis  reached  the  United  States  early  in  May. 
The  consequences  were  alarming.  Men  who  had  never  taken  any 
interest  in  public  afiairs,  forgot  for  awhile  their  business,  to  gather 
information  from  the  anny.  Anxiety  and  fear,  for  the  gallant  men, 
whose  fate  seemed  almost  inevitable,  increased  to  puniul  intensity. 
Every  pulse  of  feeling  beat  in  sympathy  for  Taylor  and  his  comrades. 
Volunteers  and  citizens  assembled  in  every  city,  eager  to  rush  to  the 
rescue  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  the  season  which,  in  every  great 
war,  precedes  the  test  battle  between  the  two  nations ;  the  movement 
on  which  hung  the  world's  future  estimation  of  our  military  charao* 
ter ;  the  point  which,  once  turned,  no  subsequent  action  of  the  vmr, 
not  even  such  a  battle  as  that  of  Buena  Vista,  the  taking  of  Vera 
Cmz,  nor  the  capture  of  Mexico  itself,  could  reproduce. 

ENERAL  TAYLOR  weU  knew  that 
upon  his  conduct  in  this  emergency 
depended  in  a  great  measure  the  qiiiit 
of  the  coming  contest,  as  well  as  hia 
own  military  credit.  Three  courses 
were  before  him,  either  to  remain  on 
the  river  and  brave  the  enemy,  while 
Major  Munroe  did  the  same,  or  to  at- 
tempt the  relief  of  Point  Isabel ;  or, 
lastly,  to  abandon  his  position,  and 
fall  back  into  Texas.  The  latter  was 
utterly  untenable,  and  the  former  would 
in  a  few  days  reduce  his  men  to  star* 
ration.  There  was  then  no  honourable  alternative,  but  marching 
to  Point  Isabel  with  a  part  of  his  force,  and,  afler  relieving  it,  to  re- 
trace his  route  to  the  river  fort.  The  attempt  would  leave  his  little 
garrison  on  the  river  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
could  be  made  only  with  a  superior  enemy  before  and  behind.  It 
was  a  danng  one — but  the  time  for  cautious  alternatives  had  passed 
away. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  General  Taylor,  with  die 
oiain  part  of  the  army  of  occupation,  left  the  river  fort,  m  route  fix 
Pmnt  I«bel.     He  marched  throu^  the  chaparral  without  meeting 
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the  enemy,  and  entering  the  broad  rolling  prairie,  continued  moring 
until  midnight.  Although  the  men  were  greatly  fieitigued,  they  were 
obliged  to  sleep  under  arms,  without  tents  or  fires.  The  march  was 
resumed  on  the  2d,  and  the  army,  after  suffering  greatly  from  heat 
ud  want  of  water,  reached  Point  Isabel  at  noon. 

This  march  afforded  opportunity  for  the  long  pending  war  storm 
to  burst.  Tlie  enemy  fondly  imagined  that  it  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  fear  of  the  American  general,  and  the  joy  of  both  soldiery  and 
citizens  was  extravagant  and  indecent.  Opinions  similar  to  the  fol< 
lowing,  [firom  £1  Monitor  Republicano,  May  4th,]  filled  the  papers  of 
Matamoras : 

"  General  Taylor  dared  not  resist  the  valour  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
tons  of  Mexico.  Well  did  he  foresee  the  intrepidity  with  which  our 
soldiers  would  rush  against  the  usurpers  of  the  national  territory. 
Well  did  he  know  the  many  injuries  which  were  to  be  avenged  by 
&ose  who  had  taken  up  arms,  not  to  aggrandize  themselves  with 
the  spoils  of  the  property  of  others,  but  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  their  country.  Well  did  he  know,  we  repeat  it,  that  the  Mexicans 
would  be  stopped  neither  by  trenches,  nor  fortresses,  nor  large  artil- 
lery. Thus  it  was  that  the  chief  of  the  American  forces,  frightened 
as  soon  as  he  perceived,  from  the  situation  and  proximity  of  his 
camp,  that  our  army  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  left  with  pre- 
cipitation for  Point  Isabel,  with  almost  all  his  troops,  eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  few  wagons.  Their  march  was  observed  from  our 
position,  and  the  most  excellent  General  D.  Francisco  Mejia  imme- 
diately sent  an  express  extraordinary  to  communicate  the  news  to  the 
most  excellent  general-in-chief.  Here  let  me  pay  to  our  brave  men 
the  tribute  which  they  deserve.  The  express  verbally  informed  some 
troops  which  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  ford,  of  the  escape  of  the 
Americans ;  in  one  instant  all  the  soldiers  spontaneously  crossed  the 
river,  almost  racing  one  with  another. 

**  Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  enemy.  The  terror  and  haste  with  which  the  latter  fled  to  the 
fort,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  it  and  avoid  a  conflict,  frustrated  the 
active  measures  of  the  most  excellent  Senor  General  Arista,  whicl 
were  to  order  the  cavalry  to  advance  in  the  plain,  and  to  cut  off  tht 
flight  of  the  fugitives.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing their  forced  march  during  the  night.  General  Taylor  left 
his  camp  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  fear  has  wings,  he 
succeeded  in  shutting  himself  up  in  the  fort.  When  our  cavalry 
reached  the  point  where  they  were  to  detain  him,  he  had  already 
passed  and  was  several  leagues  ahead.  Great  was  the  sorrow  of  our 
brave  men,  not  to  have  been  able  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face. 
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Their  defeat  was  certain,  and  the  main  body  of  that  invading  anoji 
who  thought  that  they  had  inspired  tne  Mexicans  with  so  much  re- 
spect, would  have  disappeared  in  the  first  important  battle.  But 
there  was  some  fighting  to  be  done,  and  the  Americans  do  not  know 
how  to  use  other  arms  but  those  of  duplicity  and  treachery.  Why 
did  they  not  remain  with  firmness  under  their  colours?  Why  did 
they  abandon  the  ground  which  they  pretend  to  usurp  with  such  ini- 
quity ?  Thus  has  an  honourable  general  kept  his  word.  Had  not 
General  Taylor  said  in  all  his  communications,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  repel  all  hostilities  ?  Why,  then,  does  he  fly  in  so  cowardly  a 
manner  to  shut  himself  up  at  the  point  ?  The  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army  has  covered  himself  with  opprobrium  and 
ignominy  in  sacrificing  a  part  of  his  forces,  whom  he  left  in  the  forti* 
fications,  to  save  himself;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  will  not  return  to 
their  assistance — not  that  he  is  ignorant  of  their  peril,  but  he  calco* 
lates  that  his  would  be  greater  if  he  had  the  temerity  of  attempting 
to  resist  the  Mexican  lances  and  bayonets  in  the  open  plain." 

The  American  commander  had  left,  at  the  river  fort,  the  7th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  Bragg's  battery,  Captain  Lord  with  his  companyi 
and  an  eighteen-pound  battery,  the  whole  commanded  by  Major 
Jacob  Brown.  He  was  instructed  to  expend  as  little  ammunition  as 
possible,  to  fire  the  eighteen-pounders  at  regular  intervals,  in  case  of 
being  surrounded,  and  on  no  account  to  attempt  ofiensive  operations. 

Before  daylight  of  May  3d,  a  battery  of  seven  guns,  stationed  at 
Matamoras,  began  a  steady  cannonade  upon  the  American  works. 
The  garrison  were  soon  in  a  condition  for  resisting,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  eighteen-pounders  were  driving  their  heavy  masses  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  This  continued  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  Mexican  guns  ceased,  and  were  succeeded  by  volleys  of  shells 
and  shot  from  a  fort  below  Matamoras.  This  was  afterwards  joined 
by  a  mortar  battery,  and  the  connonade  continued,  with  but  little 
interruption,  until  night.  An  American  ofiicer,  speaking  of  this  first 
day's  attack,  says: — ^^  My  station  being  in  one  of  the  batteries  oppo- 
site the  fort,  I  could  sometimes  hear  the  shot  crashing  through  the 
houses.  Our  guns  stopped  firing  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  as  we 
were  only  wasting  our  ammimition,  and  did  but  little  injury,  except 
to  the  town.  They  kept  on  firing  through  the  day  and  part  of  the 
night,  but  have  done  us  little  injury,  one  man  only  being  killed. 
They  have  a  mortar,  and  annoy  us  considerably  with  their  shellS| 
several  of  which  have  exploded  in  the  fort,  but  with  no  serious  in- 
jury. We  are  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  their  forces,  and  are 
prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  defence." 

'Fhe  Mexicans  gave  their  own  version  of  this  aflair.     The  silence 
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of  tbf  American  guns  was  construed  into  the  result  of  fear,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  invading  army  was  triumphantly  predicted.  The 
journal  formerly  quoted,  says : 

*^  The  enemy,  in  their  impotent  rage,  and  before  they  concealed 
their  shame  bdiind  the  most  distant  parapets,  had  the  barbarous  plea* 
sure  of  aiming  their  guns  towards  the  city  to  destroy  its  edifices,  as  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  destroy  the  fortifications  from  which  they 
leceiyed  so  much  injury.  This  wicked  revenge,  which  only  springs 
firom  cowardly  and  miserable  souls,  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
expected  by  those  who  so  unworthily  adorn  themselves  with  the  title 
of  saoanU  and  philanthropists.  Their  stupidity  was  equal  to  their 
wickedness.  Almost  all  the  balls  passed  too  high  ;  and  those  which 
touched  the  houses,  although  they  were  eighteen-pounders,  did  not 
cause  any  other  mischief  but  that  of  piercing  one  or  two  walls.  If 
those  who  conceived  the  infamous  design  of  destroying  Matamoras 
bad  seen  the  contemptuous  laughter  with  which  the  owners  of  those 
bouses  showed  their  indifierence  for  the  losses  which  they  might  sus- 
tain, they  would  have  admired  the  patriotism  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  Mexicans,  always  ready  to  undergo  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  their  nationali^  and  independence. 
Hie  glorious  3d  of  May  is  another  brilliant  testimony  of  this  truth ; 
through  the  thickest  of  the  firing,  one  could  remark  the  most  ardent 
enthusiasm  on  all  faces,  and  hardly  had  a  ball  fallen,  when  even  the 
children  would  look  for  it,  without  fearing  that  another  aimed  in  the 
same  manner  should  fall  in  the  same  place.  That,  we  saw  ourselves, 
in  the  public  square,  where  a  multitude  of  citizens  were  assembled. 

^^  The  triumph  of  our  arms  has  been  complete  ;  and  we  have  only 
to  lament  the  loss  of  a  sergeant  and  two  artillerymen,  who  fell  glori* 
ously  in  fighting  for  their  country.  The  families  of  those  victims 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  supreme  government,  to  whose 
paternal  gratitude  they  have  been  recommended  by  the  most  excel- 
lent senor  general-in-chief.  We  must  also  be  consoled  by  the 
thought,  that  the  blood  of  these  brave  men  has  been  revenged  by 
their  bereaved  companions.  As  many  of  our  balls  passed  through 
the  embrasure,  the  loss  to  the  Americans  must  be  very  great ;  and, 
although  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  their  dead,  the  most 
aecurate  information  makes  it  amount  to  fifty-six.  It  is  probable  that 
fuch  is  the  case.  Since  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  abandonment 
of  their  guns,  merely  because  two  of  them  were  dismounted,  and  the 
others  were  uncovered ;  the  panic- terror  with  which,  in  all  haste,  they 
took  refuge  in  their  furthest  intrenchments,  taking  away  from  the  camp 
all  that  could  suffer  firom  the  attack  of  our  artillery ;  the  destruction 
which  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  bombs,  so  well  aimed,  that 
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some  would  burst  at  a  yard's  distance  firom  the  ground,  in  their  de» 
scent  to  the  point  at  which  they  were  to  fall ;  every  thing  contributes 
to  persuade  that,  indeed,  the  enemy  have  suffered  a  terrible  loss.  If 
it  were  not  the  case,  if  they  preserved  some  remnant  of  valour,  why 
did  they  not  dare  to  repair  their  fortifications  in  the  night?  It  is  true 
that,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  guns  were  fired  on  them  in  the  night, 
but  their  aim  could  not  be  certain,  and  cowardice  alone  could  force 
them  not  to  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  to  return  the  fire  which  was 
poured  on  them  again  at  daylight.  No  American  put  out  his  head ; 
silence  reigned  in  their  camp  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  have  suspended 
our  fire  to-day — that  there  is  no  enemy  to  meet  our  batteries." 

A  little  before  three  o'clock,  A.M.,  of  the  4th,  a  small  party  appeared 
before  the  fort,  and  on  being  hailed,  announced  themselves  as  ^^  Cap- 
tain Walker  and  friends  from  Frontone,"  [Point  Isabel.]  They  were 
admitted,  and  the  captain  delivered  to  the  commandant  some  de* 
spatches  from  General  Taylor ;  but  although  he  was  anxious  to  return, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  do  so  during  the  day.  The  enemy  did  not 
renew  their  fire  until  the  6th,  an  interval  which  the  Americans  im- 
proved by  finishing  the  defences  of  their  fort,  and  providing,  as  much 
as  possible,  against  the  effects  of  the  hostile  batteries.  Daylight  of 
the  morning  following,  disclosed  a  new  battery,  in  a  field  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  day  troops  concentrated 
around  and  near  it.  The  Americans  expected  an  assault,  especially 
as  the  army  in  Matamoras  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  active.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  new  battery,  together  with  those  in  Matamoras, 
opened  upon  the  garrison,  who  answered,  with  the  six-pound  howit* 
zers.  The  enemy,  however,  evidently  meditated  an  assault,  since 
they  soon  ceased  firing,  and  commenced  hovering  before  the  works, 
as  though  selecting  a  point  of  attack.  While  this  was  going  on. 
Lieutenant  Hanson  obtained  the  major's  permission  to  sally  into  flie 
country,  with  a  small  party,  in  order  to  reconnoiter.  His  manoeuveringi 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Mexicans,  who  made  several  attempt! 
to  surround  and  cut  him  off;  but  he  completed  his  intended  obser* 
vations,  escaped  his  opponents,  and  returned  to  the  fort.  The  enemy 
then  spread  themselves  so  as  completely  to  surround  the  Americans ; 
and  Major  Brown  ordered  his  signal  guns  to  be  fired,  in  order  to 
apprize  General  Taylor  of  his  being  besieged. 

Before  daylight  of  the  6th,  all  the  Mexican  batteries  were  in  full 
blast,  and  red  hot  shells  and  shot  poured  into  the  fort  in  one  uninter* 
rupted  stream.  The  Americans  did  not  reply,  on  account  of  the 
small  quantity  of  ammunition,  which  it  was  their  desire  to  retain,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expected  assault.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  major,  while 
superintending  some  new  defences,  was  struck  by  a  cannon  diot. 
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vbicn  tore  ai;(ray  a  portion  of  his  right  leg,  and  rendered  amputation 
twceasaiy.  He  was  carried  to  a  small  bomb-proof,  and  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  the  report  of  his  general's  cannon  at  Resaca  de  la 
Ptlma.  His  loss  was  at  that  time  severely  felt ;  and  General  Taylor, 
in  noticing  his  noble  defence  of  the  fort,  has  the  following  language : 
"The  field-work  opposite  Matamoras  has  sustained  itself  handsomely 
during  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
bonn.  But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed  with  profound  regret  at  the  loss 
of  its  heroic  and  indomitable  commander,  Major  Brown,  who  died 
to-day  from  the  effects  of  a  shell.  His  loss  would  be  a  severe  one  to 
Ae  serrice  at  any  time,  but  to  the  anny  under  my  orders,  it  is  indeed 
drepanible.**  In  consequence  of  this  accident,  the  command  of  the 
Ant  devolved  on  Captain  Hawkins. 

The  fire  from  the  hostile  batteries  continued  imtil  noon,  when  it 
ecued  for  two  hours.  A  dull  fire  then  commenced  from  a  single 
bttteiy,  during  which,  parties  of  the  enemy  approached  near  enough 
to  be  fired  upon  by  the  garrison.  The  firing  continued  until  five 
o*clock,  when  the  Mexicans  sounded  a  parley,  and  two  ofiicers  ap- 
proached the  fort,  bearing  a  white  flag.  They  were  met  by  Major 
Sewell  and  Lieutenant  Britton,  and  delivered  the  following  message 
from  General  Arista : 

••You  are  besieged  by  forces  suflScient  to  take  you,  and  there  is, 
moreover,  a  nnmerous  division  encamped  near  you,  which,  free  from 
oflier  cares,  will  keep  off  any  succours  which  you  may  expect  to 


"  The  reipect  for  humanity  acknowledged  at  the  present  age  by  all 
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civilized  nations,  doubtless  imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  mitigating 
the  disasters  of  war. 

^^  This  principle,  which  Mexicans  observe  above  all  other  nations, 
obliges  me  to  summon  you,  as  all  your  efforts  will  be  useless,  to  sur* 
render,  in  order  to  avoid,  by  a  capitulation,  the  entire  destruction  of 
all  the  soldiers  under  your  command. 

^^  You  will  thus  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  complying  with  the  mild 
and  benevolent  wishes  above  expressed,  which  distinguish  flie  cha* 
racter  of  my  countrymen,  whilst  I  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  most 
imperious  of  the  duties  which  my  country  requires  for  the  offences 
committed  against  it." 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  captain  in  translating  this 
paper,  owing  to  his  interpreter's  scanty  knowledge  of  Spanish  ;  but 
its  meaning  being  understood,  he  called  a  council  of  officers,  and 
asked  the  opinion  of  each,  beginning  at  the  youngest.  They  unani* 
mously  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremi^.  In  a  short 
time  Captain  Hawkins  sent  the  following  answer : 

^^  Sir — ^Your  humane  communication  has  just  been  received,  and 
after  the  consideration  due  to  its  importance,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  surrender  my  forces  to  you. 

^^  The  exact  purport  of  your  despatch  I  cannot  feel  confident  that 
I  understand,  as  my  interpreter  is  not  skilled  in  your  language ;  but 
if  I  have  understood  you  correctly,  you  have  my  reply  above." 

On  the  reception  of  this  reply.  Arista  opened  his  batteries  wiUi 
more  activity  than  before ;  and  during  this  and  the  following  day  the 
cannonade  continued.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  Captain  Mansfield 
and  a  few  others  were  sent  to  the  plain  to  level  a  traverse  formerly 
erected  by  the  Americans,  and  which  now  afforded  protection  to  the 
enemy.  This  he  accomplished,  and  succeeded  in  returning  without 
being  attacked.  The  Americans  passed  the  night  expecting  every 
moment  an  attack.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  sound  of  bugles,  and 
firing  of  muskets,  aroused  the  garrison,  and  each  man  was  ordered 
to  his  post.  No  attack  was  made,  and  they  passed  the  day  as  tfiey 
had  done  others,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Point  Isabel.  All  knew  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded — that  General  Taylor  had  met  the  enemy,  and  was  now 
striving  against  immense  odds.  In  the  excitement,  military  order 
was  forgotten,  and  leaping  on  the  parapets,  amid  the  thick  shot  of 
the  enemy,  the  officers  sent  up  one  deafening  shout,  that  echoed  up 
and  down  the  shores  of  the  Bravo.  Then  with  painftd  anxiety,  each 
one  listened  for  a  repetition,  and  as  the  noise  of  the  tumult  grew 
louder  and  louder,  each  one's  feelings  were  wound  up  to  the  hig^iest 
pitch.     Toward  evening  a  Mexican  deserter  reached  the  fort,  and 
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reported  that  General  Taylor  had  had  an  engagement  widi  Arista,  at 
tSjo  Alto.  All  night  the  soldiers  were  in  a  state  of  restless  excite- 
ment }  so  that  when  the  cannonade  from  Matamora^  was  renewed  on 
the  9th,  it  received  little  attention.  Late  in  the  afiernoon  of  that  day, 
the  general's  cannon  were  again  heard,  and  before  sunset,  masses  of 
fugitives  broke  through  the  adjacent  chaparral,  and  dashed  madly 
toward  the  river.  Then  the  last  sound  of  cannon  died  within  the 
dQr,  and  following  it,  arose  one  wild  shout  of  victory  from  the  littl  ■ 
garrison.  The  long  guns  of  the  fort  were  turned  upon  the  crowd  of 
fh^tives,  but  with  little  effect. 

The  defence  of  Fort  Brown  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements 
performed  during  the  Mexican  war.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
at  that  time  the  courage  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  tested,  and  an 
American  would  advance  to  engage  a  superior  foe,  with  much  less 
grounds  of  confidence  than  after  he  had,  by  a  number  of  battles, 
proved  himself  invincible.  Major  Brown  had  but  one  infantry  com- 
pany, and  was  deficient  ia  provisions,  ammunition,  teats,  and  conve 
niences.  Yet  this  little  handful  toiled  bravely  on,  night  and  day, 
for  more  than  a  week  against  entire  armies,  and  even  after  the  loss 
of  their  commander ;  and  from  them  Mexico  was  taught  that  she 
had  to  deal  with  such  a  foe  as  she  had  never  encountered  before. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BATTLE     OF     PAI.0 


citement,  each  one  viiiiei  I 


ENERAL  TAYLOR,  as  has  hetm 
mentioned,  reached  Point  Isabel 
on  the  day  after  his  departure  from 
the  river  fort,  without  having  seen 
the  enemy.     This   was  to   him 
somewhat    unexpected,   and    it  coii> 
vinced  him  that  the  first  attack  would 
be  made  upon  the  fort,  opposite  Hatar 
moras.     The  opinion  was  soon  coi^ 
firmed.     Before  reveille,  on  the  mom' 
ing  of  May  3d,  the  heavy  sound  of 
cannon   came  rolling  from  the  west. 
Instantly  the  whole  camp  was  in  ez- 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  comrade!. 


About  the  same  time,  Captain  Walker,  who  had  been  od  a  si 
(222) 
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prt.cediiig  evening,  returned  and  reported  the  enemy  encamped  in 
the  country  in  great  force,  and  evidently  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
Americans.  He  had  fallen  in  with  their  picket  guard  and  fired 
upon  it. 

On  receiving  this  news,  Greneral  Taylor  determined  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort,  and  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  march  at  one 
o'clock ;  but  he  subsequently  changed  his  mind  and  decided  on 
communicating  with  the  garrison.  Captain  Walker  was  selected  for 
this  dangerous  service.  Captain  May,  with  about  one  hundred  dra- 
goons including  ten  rangers,  formed  an  escort.  The  latter  were  to 
proceed  towards  the  river  fort,  and  on  reaching  the  chaparral  near  it, 
to  conceal  themselves,  until  Walker  could  visit  the  fort  and  return. 
They  started  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  nine  o'clock  cai^e  in  sight 
of  the  enemy's  camp-fires  at  Palo  Alto.  May  eluded  observation, 
passed  round  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Mexican  camp,  and  arrived 
within  seven  miles  of  the  river  fort.  Here  he  concealed  his  men, 
while  Captain  Walker,  with  the  ten  rangers,  rode  towards  the  fort. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  latter  officer  was  unable  to  return 
until  the  following  nig^t ;  so  that  May,  supposing  he  had  been  cap- 
tured, set  out  at  daylight  on  a  full  gallop  for  Point  Isabel.  When 
within  twelve  miles  of  it,  he  met  and  charged  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lancers,  pursuing  them  three  miles.  He  reached  the  point  at  nine 
o'clock. 

The  supposed  fate  of  young  Walker  excited  considerable  sensation 
among  the  soldiers,  he  being  a  universal  favourite.  But,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all,  he  returned  on  the  5th,  bringing  with  him  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  all  was  well  at  the  fort.  He  had  passed  through 
numerous  dangers  in  returning,  as  the  enemy  were  aware  of  his  move- 
ments, and  had  sent  out  numerous  parties  to  intercept  him.  Nothing 
but  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  road,  and  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  could  have  enabled  him  to  escape  them. 

General  Taylor  now  resolved  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  fort, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  6th,  the  soldiers  were  preparing  for  the 
movement.  On  the  7th,  the  commander  issued  the  following  cha- 
racteristic order : 

"  Hie  army  will  march  to-day,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  direction  of 
Matamoras.  It  is  known  the  enemy  has  recently  occupied  the  route 
in  force.  If  still  in  possession,  the  general  will  give  him  battle. 
Hie  commanding  general  has  every  confidence  in  his  officers  and 
men.  If  his  orders  and  instructions  are  carried  out,  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  result,  let  the  enemy  meet  him  in  what  numbers  they  may 
He  wi^es  to  enjoin  upon  the  battalions  of  infantry,  that  their  mam 
dependenceAnust  be  in  the  bayonet." 
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Soldwm  Dnnldiis 


At  three  o'clock,  P,  M.,  the  army  commenced  its  march,  occompa* 
nied  by  a  lai^e  train,  rich  both  in  provisions  and  munitions  of  vht.  Id 
the  wagons  were  six  twelTe-pounders,  and  an  additional  battery  of 
two  eighteen-pounders  was  placed  under  the  command  of  lieuteoan 
Churchill,  of  the  artillery.  The  march  across  the  lonely  pruiie  pre> 
sented  a  singular  and  noble  appearance.  Long  files  of  troops^  in 
exact  order,  the  flying  artillery,  heavy  trains,  wagons  slowly  moving 
by  sluggish  oxen,  contrasting  with  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  military 
array,  all  fonned  a  picture  never  before  witnessed  by  the  wilds  (rf" 
Texas.  After  proceeding  five  miles,  the  army  halted  and  encamped 
for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  at  an  early  hour.  Captain  Walker  and 
bis  scouts  reported  the  camp  of  the  enemy  deserted.  The  general 
supposed  that  they  were  retreating  in  order  to  avoid  battle ;  but  ttiit 
opinion  proved  incorrect.  The  march  being  resumed  soon  after  sun- 
rise, the  troops  reached  some  thick  mesquite  and  chaparral  thickets, 
in  emerging  from  which,  the  Mexican  army  broke  upon  their  view, 
dnwn  up  in  battle  array,  and  presenting  a  front  of  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half.  The  sight  filled  each  soldier  with  enthusiasm.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  leading  them  directly  to  the  attack,  the  general  deliberatelv 
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formed  them  into  columns,  and  then,  grounding  arms,  permitted  them 
to  go,  half  at  a  time,  to  some  neighbouring  pools,  to  refresh  them- 
selves, and  fill  their  qanteens.  During  this  interval,  a  daring  feat 
was  performed  by  an  American  officer.  Lieutenant  Blake.  The  ac- 
count we  give,  with  some  little  alteration,  from  one  who  shared  the 
adventure. 

.  **  After  tlie  line  of  battle  had  been  formed,  General  Taylor  rode 
akmg  it  to  survey  the  command.  Every  man  was  perfectly  cool.  At 
this  time  the  general  did  not  know  whether  the  enemy  had  any  ar^il- 
.ery  or  not,  as  the  long  grass  prairie  prevented  him  from  distinguish- 
ing it,  when  masked  by  men  in  front  of  the  pieces.  To  obtain  this 
knowledge  was  an  all-important  point,  and  Captain  May  was  ordered 
to  go  forward  with  his  squadron,  reconnoiter  the  enemy,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, draw  a  fire  from  their  artillery.  He  accordingly  advanced  ; 
but  the  enemy  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  him.  Lieutenant  Blake 
then  proposed  to  go  forward  alone,  and  reconnoiter.  I  was  close  to 
him,"  says  our  authority,  "  and  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  He 
consented,  and  we  dashed  forward  to  within  eighty  yards  of  their 
line,  the  whole  army  looking  on  us  with  astonishment.  Here  we  had 
a  full  view.  The  lieutenant  alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  with  his 
glass,  surveyed  the  whole  line,  and  handed  it  to  me.  After  making 
a  similar  observation,  I  returned  the  glass.  Just  then  two  officers 
rode  out  toward  us.  I  mentioned  it  to  Blake,  and  requested  him  to 
mount.  He  quietly  told  me  to  draw  a  pistol  on  them.  I  did  so,  and 
they  halted.  Had  they  thought  proper,  they  could  have  fired  a  volley 
from  their  main  line,  and  riddled  us  both.  We  then  galloped  along 
the  line  to  its  other  end,  there  examined  them  again,  and  returned." 
Tlie  lieutenant  reported  accurately  the  entire  artillery  force  of  the 
enemy. 

Before  this  reconnoissance  was  completed,  the  army  had  cc  mmenced 
its  march  in  the  following  order:  On  the  extreme  right,  the  5th 
infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mcintosh ;  Major  Ring- 
gold's artillery ;  3d  infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  L.  M.  Morris ; 
two  eighteen-pounders,  under  Lieutenant  Churchill,  3d  artillery; 
4th  infantry,  commanded  by  Major  G.  W.  Allen ;  the  3d  and  4th 
regiments  composed  the  3d  brigade,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Garland,  and  all  the  above  corps,  together  with  two  squad- 
rons of  dragoons,  under  Captains  Ker  and  May,  composed  the  right 
wing,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Twiggs.  The  left  was  formed  by 
&e  battalion  of  artillery  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Childs, 
Captain  Duncan's  light  battery,  and  the  8th  infantry,  under  Captain 
Montgomery,  all  forming  the  1st  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Belknap.     The  train  was  parked  near  the  waterp 
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ooder  directioa  of  Captaina  CroBsmBQ  and  Myen,  and  protected  bj 
Captun  Ker's  tquadron. 

-jip  lEUTENANT  BLAKE  had  scarcel; 
joined  the  army  vhen  the  enem} 
opened  their  batteries,  which  wera 
immediately  answered  by  all  the 
AmericaD  artiUety.  The  Mexican 
fire  was  increased  by  one  gun  aAei 
another,  until  their  whole  line  waa 
ID  an  entire  blaze,  and  &e  battle 
ground  waa  enveloped  in  cloudf 
^  of  smoke.  Both  armies  had  re> 
solved  on  victory,  and  both  be* 
haved  in  a  manner  which  diowed 
that  they  deserved  it.  But,  nafor- 
wnately  for  the  Mexicans,  ^ey  aimed  many  of  their  piecea  too  high, 
and  pointed  others  at  their  opponents'  guns  instead  of  their  men. 
Their  first  fire,  therefore,  did  little  execution ;  while  Binggold'a  and 
Churchill's  artillery  soon  dispersed  the  cavalry  proceeding  agaitut 
them,  and  Captain  Duncan  mowed  down  scores  of  their  in&ntry. 
Captain  May's  squadron  of  dragoons  supported  the  latter. 

After  the  artillery  had  led  the  battle  for  some  time,  about  one 
thousand  Mexican  cavalry,  with  two  field-pieces,  were  observed 
moving  through  the  chaparral  on  the  American  ri|^t,  either  to  attack 
that  flank,  or  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  train.  The  6th  infantry, 
being  detached  to  repel  this  movement,  threw  themselves  into  squares, 
and  firmly  waited  an  attack.  They  were  supported  by  Lieutenant 
Ridgely,  with  a  section  of  Rin^old's  artilleiy,  and  Captain  Walker'a 
company  of  volunteers.  The  enemy  n'^Led  on  in  one  dense  mass ; 
but  soon  the  artillery  was  ploughing  through  their  ranks,  crushing 
man  and  horse  beneath  its  powerful  track,  and  overwhelming  the  aur- 
vivors  in  utter  eonfuaion.  With  terrible  grandeur  the  battle  was  now 
raging  over  the  entire  field ;  companies  were  wheeling  and  manceu- 
vering;  cavalry  cbai^ng;  artilleiy  galloping  from  point  to  point; 
while  amid  the  confused  din  of  cannon,  and  diouts,  and  trampling 
steeds,  was  heard  occasionally  the  wailings  of  the  wounded,  or  deep 
groans  of  the  dying. 

The  continued  discharges  of  artillery  fired  the  grass  of  the  prairie, 
which  waa,  at  that  aeason,  as  dry  as  chafT.  The  flame,  small  at  first, 
spread  rapidly  on  every  nde,  until  ^eets  of  fire,  accompanied  by 
thick  smoke,  shot  along  the  surface,  and  at  length,  growing  fiercer 
as  it  continued,  the  whole  space  between  the  two  armies  was  covered 
by  one  wide  ocean  of  fire,  that  went  tossing  and  roaring  up  to  hesnn. 


IISCGO'LD  WOUNDED. 


Repulae  of  the  Mexican  Ci\-ali7  M  P4I0  Alio. 


The  sounds  of  strife  were  lost,  and  both  armies  suspended  the  work 
of  death.  General  Taylor  availed  himself  of  the  interval  by  forming 
a  Dew  line.  The  eighteen-pounders  were  ordered  to  the  position 
first  occupied  by  the  Mexican  cavalry,  while  the  1st  brigade  occu- 
pied a  new  position  to  the  left  of  the  battery.  The  5th  was  advanced 
from  its  former  position,  and  occupied  a  point  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  new  line.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  made  a  similar  change 
of  position,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the  action  recommenced. 
In  a  little  time  the  fire  from  the  American  guns  grew  most  destruc- 
tive. But,  although  long  openings  were  made  in  their  ranks  at  every 
discharge,  yet  they  sustained  the  severe  cannonade  with  a  constancy 
that  astonished  their  antagonists.  May's  squadron  was  despatched  to 
make  a  demonstration  on  their  left  ;  but,  the  ground  being  unfavour- 
able to  the  movements  of  cavalry,  the  captain  suffered  considerably 
from  the  enemy's  artillery,  without  effecting  his  object.  The  4th 
in&ntry,  which  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  eighteen-pound  bat- 
tery, was  also  exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  by  which  several  men  wert 
killed,  and  Captain  Page  was  severely  wounded.  But  the  enemy's 
principal  efforts  were  directed  against  the  eighteen-pounders,  and  the 
guns  under  Major  Ringgold.  Round  these  swept  a  storm  of  iron  hail, 
which  picked  off  the  men  one  hy  one,  and  rattled  fearfully  along  the 
American  cannon.  Here  Rin^^ld  received  his  death  wound.  He 
was  mounted  at  the  time,  and  the  shot  stnick  him  at  right  angles, 
entering  tlie  right  thigh,  passing  through  the  holsters  and  upper  part 
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of  the  shoulders  of  his  horse,  and  then  striking  the  left  tfai^  in  the 
same  line.  A  large  mass  of  musclea  and  integuments  were  canied 
away  from  each  thigh,  but  the  arteries  were  not  divided,  nor  the 
bones  broken.  During  the  whole  day  he  had  managed  his  artillery 
in  a  masterly  manner,  directing  his  shot  not  only  to  groups  and 
masses  of  the  enemy,  but  even  to  particular  men.  He  saw  them  fell, 
their  places  occupied  by  others,  and  they  in  turn  shot  down,  as  he 
rtill  pointed  hia  gunato  the  same  place,  feeling  as  confident  of  his 
marie  as  thou^  using  a  rif.e. 

-T|-   lEUTENANT-COLONELCHILDS'S 
I         battalion  moved  up  to  support  the  ar- 
tillery on  the  ri^t.    It  was  followed 
by  a  strong  body  of  oavslry,  which, 
..-A/  notwidistasding  a  serere  fire  from 

the  eig^tcen-poundera,  prepared  to 
charge.  "Rie  battalion  was  fbnned 
in  iquare,  in  order  to  meet  die 
attack ;  bnt  when  the  advancing 
squadrons  were  within  close  range, 
a  fire  of  canister  was  opened  upon 
them  with  withering  effect,  and  soon 
they  were  in  full  retreat.  A  brisk  fire  of  small  arms  was  now 
opened  upon  the  square,  by  which  Lieutenant  Luther  was  wounded ; 
but  a  wed-directed  fire  from  the  front  of  the  square  silenced  all  fup< 
iher  opposition  in  that  quarter. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  right,  the  Mexioani 
had  made  a  serious  attempt  against  the  American  left.  Lieutenant 
Duncan  met  this  by  a  masterly  movement,  which  tai^ly  contributed 
to  the  final  success.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  he  moved  rapidly 
round  to  the  enemy's  right,  and  then,  suddenly  unlimbering,  poured 
in  a  galling  enfilade  fire  upon  their  flank.  Shells  and  shrapnell  ^ot 
told  with  murderous  eSect,  and  in  an  instant  the  enemy's  masaet 
were  in  disorder.  A  charge  of  cavalry  at  this  moment  would  have 
swept  the  whole  field ;  but,  as  such  a  movement  would  have  endan* 
gered  the  train,  the  American  general  wisely  forebore.  As  niglit 
approached,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened,  and  it  ceased  on  both 
sides  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Americans  lay  all  night  upon 
their  arms,  on  nearly  the  same  position  that  the  enemy  had  occupied 
in  the  morning. 

The  total  force  of  the  Americans  in  the  batde  of  Palo  Alto  wai 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-ei^t,  including  one  hundred 
and  seven  officers,  but  a  portion  of  this  force  took  no  part  in  Uke 
oattle.     The  loss  was  nine  killed,  forty-four  wounded,  and  two  misH 
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il^.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans,  according  to  the  statements  of  their 
own  officers,  was  not  less  than  six  thousand  regular  troops,  with  a 
]up  irregular  force,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  "Tlieir  loss,"  says 
General  Taylor,  *<  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  killed,  and  four 
hundred  wounded — probably  greater.  This  estimite  is  very  mode- 
rate, and  formed  upon  the  number  actually  counted  on  the  field,  and 
upon  the  reports  of  their  own  officers."* 


*  Ti>»  h«Toe  eomimttad  bj  out  artiUeriMB,  tmid  Iha  deiuelj  ermrdail  mMm  of  Um 
namj  ww  indeed  terrible.  When  the  Amerinai  puved  the  I»ttle-field  on  the  Sth, 
Ib^  Ibiiud  beape  uid  groape  Ijinc  piled  apon  eich  other,  in  eveTj  imaginable  podtian, 
•nd  mangled  in  trtarj  poadbla  manner.  Tbe  pniHe  vraa  in  manji  plicea  djed  vHth 
Mnama  of  blood  for  asTeral  yardi^  and  whete  the  gnn  bad  tietin  burnt,  carcaaeea  of  mea 
and  honea  blackened  wilb  fire  and  blood  caused  the  hearta  of  the  viclora  to  recoil  wilhin 
AMm.  The  efficiency  of  the  flTtng  irttllenr,  *o  remariubly  ihown  in  then  battle*  of  Ih* 
Bth  and  Mb  of  U»y,  tMcaoie  more  and  mora  eonapicuoua  in  Iba  lubaequenl  actiona 
tt  the  war.  Major  Ringgold,  who  f^ll  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  ii  entitled  to  the  per- 
dMul  nntambranoa  and  giatitada  of  hia  counliTmeD,  for  hi*  eiertioni  in  OHitiibating  to 
MHg  ttla  eflWifnt  arm  of  the  nrrica  into  ao  high  a  atata  of  diaopline. 


CHAPTER  X!I. 


BATTLE    OF   RES  AC  A    DE    LA    PALM  A. 


URIXG  the  night  *he  two  armies  dept 
quietly,  almost  in  ei^t  of  each  other. 
The  night  was  serene  and  beautifn), 
the  moon  casting  a  sofl  light  on  every 
thing  around  ;  and  but  for  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  screams  of 
those  suflering  under  the  knife  of  the 
surgeon,  no  one  could  hare  imagined 
the  scenes  which  had  occurred  during 
the  day.  The  first  care  of  General 
Taylor  was  to  visit  the  wounded,  and  see 
Aiat  every  comfort  was  supplied.  But  the  constant  and  well-directed 
exertions  of  the  medical  department  left  him  but  little  to  do — evei7 
one,  whether  officer  or  soldier,  having  been  attended  to  with  unwa- 
vering care  and  watchfulness. 

A  council  of  officers,  held  at  night  on  the  hattle-Geld,  having  de> 
cided  to  go  forward.  General  Taylor,  early  on  the  morning  of  Thr 
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dth,  formed  his  line  of  battle  and  moved  forward.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance was  seen  the  enemy's  host,  moving  slowly  towards  the  chapar- 
ral which  bounded  a  view  of  the  eastern  horizon.  As  the  soldiers 
moved  over  the  recent  battle-field,  many  an  eye  was  pained  at  tlio 
spectacles  of  misery  lying  thickly  around.  Where  the  artillery  had 
performed  its  fearful  office,  men  and  horses  shattered  and  mutilated, 
were  lying  thickly  piled  upon  each  other.  The  wolf  and  the  vul- 
ture were  revelling  upon  them,  with  whose  screams  were  mingled 
the  groans  of  many  who  through  the  whole  night  had  writhed  and 
moaned  in  the  intensity  of  suiTering.  Arms,  trappings,  provisions, 
and  clothing,  strewed  the  field  ;  the  prairie  was  red  with  blood ;  and 
many  a  gallant  spirit,  whom  the  shock  of  battle  could  not  daunt,  felt 
sick  and  childlike  as  he  gazed  upon  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the 
field  of  baUle. 

On  approaching  the  chaparral.  General  Taylor  became  convinced 
that  the  enemy  had  occupied  it  in  force.  Another  battle  seemed  in- 
evitable ;  and  to  prepare  for  it  the  commander  halted  his  troops  near 
a  convenient  watering-place,  where  they  were  allowed  a  season  of 
repose.  Captain  McCall,  with  some  light  companies  under  Captain 
C.  F.  Smith,  and  a  select  detachment,  was  ordered  to  advance  and 
reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position.  They  numbered  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Captain  McCall,  with  the  artillery  and  infantry, 
moved  along  the  left  of  the  road.  Captain  Smith  on  the  right,  while 
Captain  Walker  with  some  rangers  was  thrown  in  advance,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pleasanton,  with  the  2d  dragoons,  brought  up  the  rear.  Walker 
charged  a  party  of  Mexicans,  killing  one  and  capturing  another. 
McCall  entered  the  chaparral,  and  perceived  other  parties  of  infantry 
with  some  cavalry.  These  were  fired  upon  by  Captain  Smith.  On 
reaching  the  borders  of  a  ravine,  known  as  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Captain  McCall  was  met  by  a  discharge  from  a  concealed  battery, 
which  killed  or  wounded  three  of  his  men,  and  drove  the  remainder 
into  the  thicket.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Dobbins  was  charged 
by  some  cavalry,  and  fired  upon  from  the  battery,  and  after  a  slight 
skirmish  his  men  were  defeated.  McCall  now  collected  his  command, 
and  placing  them  in  a  strong  position,  sent  three  dragoons  to  inform 
General  Taylor  that  the  enemy  were  in  front. 

The  position  chosen  by  the  enemy  for  the  second  day's  battle  wa 
a  most  admirable  one  for  defensive  warfare.  The  ravine  known  as 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep.  It  is  crossed  at  right  angles,  by  the  road  to  Matamoras.  The 
ridges  on  each  side  are  covered  with  dense  rows  of  chaparral,  utterly 
impenetrable  to  horse,  and  defying  every  weapon  save  the  bayonet 
In  the  thicket  nearest  the  Americans,  as  well  as  in  the  ravine  below, 
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the  enemy  lay  in  double  rows  ;  and  another  line  of  them  extended 
through  the  chaparral  on  the  oppoate  bank.  Three  batteries  were  placed 
so  as  completely  to  sweep  the  road,  their  fires  at  the  same  time 
crossing  each  other.  Through  such  a  pass,  defended  by  six  thousand 
veteran  soldiers,  must  Taylor's  little  army  of  less  than  two  thousand 
men  pass.  In  this  respect,  the  baitle-field  of  the  9th  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Palo  Alto,  where,  as  we  hare  seen,  each 
army  was  drawn  up  in  open  space,  and  thus  every  opportunity  afEbrded 
for  maneuvering.  We  will  find  a  consequent  difierence  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  attack — the  engagement  of  Palo  Alto  being  almost 
entirely  of  artilleiy ;  that  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  depended  on  othei 
uid  more  decisive  wenpons. 
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Wh 


"  cCALL'S  meEsage  reached  the 
general  at  about  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon. He  detached  the  8tb 
regiment  with  Duncan's  batteiy, 
and  Colonel  Child's  artillery  bri- 
gade, to  protect  the  wagon  train, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  imme- 
diately parked.  Ridgely's  bat- 
tery, with  three  regiments  of  artil- 
lery, were  pushed  forward  agaitut 
the  enemy's  infantrj' ;  and  at  four 
o'clock  Captains  McCall  and  Smith 
were  ordered  to  bring  on  the  action. 

Captain  Ridgely  moved  carefully  along  the  road,  until  within  »gfat 
of  the  enemy.  Being  then  met  with  a  heavy  discharge  from  one  of 
their  batteries,  he  ru^ed  forward  at  full  speed,  until  within  a  con- 
venient distance,  when  the  heavy  roll  of  his  artillery  answering  that 
of  the  enemy,  announced  the  battle  begun.  He  was  seconded  by 
the  5th  infantry,  and  part  of  the  4th,  and  soon  long  streams  of  shot 
were  flying  between  the  armies,  amid  -reports  that  shook  the  lonely 
ravine  for  miles  around,  and  echoed  back  to  the  shores  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  A  few  minutes  after,  Captain  McCall  engaged  the  Mexican 
ri^t  wing.  Soon  the  action  became  general.  Through  the  smoke 
of  battle,  companies  might  be  seen  gliding  like  phantoms  from  one 
pQsitton  to  another,  discharging  rapid  volleys  of  shot,  or  meeting  th« 
charges  of  cavalry.  The  artillery  cut  and  mowed  its  way  througji 
entire  regiments ;  and  so  terribly  did  Ridgely's  batteries  operate 
upon  the  lancers,  that  for  awhile  they  were  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
its  reach.  So  rapid  were  the  discharges  of  the  Mexican  artillery 
that  no  interval  could  be  distinguished  between  them ;  and  bat  thai 
they  aimed  too  high,  the  American  batteries  would  have  been  com 
pletely  swept. 

llie  3d  and  4th  regiments  were  obliged  to  form  in  the  ravine,  in 
fall  view  of  the  Mexicans,  and  exposed  to  their  concentrated  fires. 
Duncan's  battery  was  on  the  edge,  but  in  a  position  from  whence  he 
could  not  fire  without  injury  to  the  two  regiments.  Still  the  action 
raged  with  a  fierceness  never  before  known  in  Mexican  warfare. 
The  best  soldiers  of  the  republic,  most  of  whom  had  grown  gray  in 
her  numerous  wars,  and  who  had  formerly  carried  every  field  on 
which  they  fought,  were  now  contending  for  mastery  in  a  position 
chosen  by  themselves.  But  at  length  superior  discipline  prevailed. 
Gradually,  inch  by  inch,  they  were  driven  with  the  bayonet  tbrouf^ 
du;  chnparral,  an  i  forced  to  take  refiige  in  a  more  distant  position 
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Yet  the  strife  did  not  cease.  Still  the  rarine  battenes  poured  into 
the  heart  of  the  American  in^try,  storms  of  iron  hail,  tiiat  mowed 
down  scores,  while  on  the  veiy  verge  of  victoiy.  Here  the  vete- 
rans of  Tampico  had  taken  their  stand,  and  though  the  ganB  were 
surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying,  maintained  their  portion  with  an 
obstinacy  worthy  of  victory. 

As  the  fate  of  battle  hung  upon  these  guns,  General  Taylor' sent 
for  Captain  May  to  report  himself  for  duty.  On  his  appearing,  the 
general  ordered  him  to  charge  the  enemy's  batteries.  May,  turning 
to  his  men,  ordered  them  to  follow,  and  then  the  whole  command 
swept  down  the  road  towards  the  ravine.  On  arriving  at  Ridgely'a 
position,  they  paused  until  that  officer  drew  the  enemy'a  fire ;  and 
then  the  artillery,  being  cleared  from  the  road,  the  intrepid  dragoons, 
with  their  leader  ahead,  dashed  forward  into  the  ravine.  Then,  with- 
out pause,  they  swept  on  towards  the  batteries. 

APTAIN  MAY,  when  nearly  touching 
the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  turned  to 
encourage  his  men,  bat  at  that  moment 
a  blast  from  the  batteries  cut  down 
seven  men  and  eighteen  horses,  sev& 
ral  of  the  former  being  whirted  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  Mexicans,  Bat  on- 
dismayed  by  this  fflckening  sights  die 
remainder  sprang  over  the  gnus, 
charged  through  the  cannoneers,  and 
reforming,  returned  with  renstlen 
force.  The  Mexicans  were  scattered, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  thej  had  sgain 
rallied,  and  with  fixed  bayoneti  re- 
turned to  the  shock.  Throwing  themselves  iiiriously  between  their 
guns,  they  wielded  their  swords  and  bayonets  hand  to  hand  with  the 
cavalry.  One  by  one  they  sunk  beneath  the  superior  weapons;  yet 
even  when  their  regiment  was  crushed  and  broken,  a  Mexican  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  its  honour  by  wrapping  its  flag  about  him  in 
order  to  bear  it  away.  He  was  ndden  down  by  the  dragoons,  and 
himself  and  flag  captured — the  latter  being  subsequently  sent  to 
Congress  Hall,  at  Washington.  General  La  Vega  was  among  tbt 
prisoners.  He  was  struck  at  by  May  in  the  first  chai^,  but  parrying 
the  blow,  he  called  his  troops  around  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
discharging  a  cannon,  when  the  captain  galloped  back  and  ordered 
him  to  surrender.  On  ascertaining  May's  rank,  he  delivered  hit 
iword,  and  was  afterwards  conducted  to  General  Taylor. 

Although  May  had  silenvd  the  guns,  he  found  it  imposnble  fiw 
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Flag  of  the  Tunfuco  BattaUon. 


bis  small  eommaDd  to  retain  them.  The  Mexican  infkntry  concen> 
tamted  in  one  mass,  and  charg;ing  with  their  bayonets,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  batteries,  and  prepared  for  a  fearful  struggle.  The  6th 
r^ment  rushed  against  them,  and  after  passing  throu^  a  terrible 
fire,  reached  the  guns,  and  crossed  bayonets  with  their  gallant  foe. 
Thej  were  encouraged  bj  Lieutenant-Colonel  Payne,  aid  to  the  com- 
nander,  as  well  as  by  their  own  officers.  The  struggle  was  long 
and  bloody.  May  charged  a  gun  with  but  five  men.  The  8th  in- 
fantry, under  Colonel  Belknap,  advanced  to  his  assistance,  their 
leader  bearing  a  standard  in  front  through  a  storm  of  mu^etry.  At 
Ub  soldiers  closed  with  the  Tampico  troops,  the  conflict  became 
more  terrible  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  wild  shouts  and  impre- 
eationa  of  infiiriated  thousands  wrestling  for  victoiy,  with  every  pa^ 
rion  aroused,  united  with  the  clashing  of  swords  and  bayonets,  and 
fmrmed  a  scene  alike  exciting  and  terrible.  Colonel  Belknap  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Captain  Mont- 
gomery. Some  of  the  troops  fought  breast  deep  in  water,  while  others 
ent  down  the  chaparral  wiUi  their  swords,  in  order  to  afford  their  com- 
rades an  opportunity  to  enter.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mcintosh,  while 
oharging  throngfa  the  thicket,  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Mexi- 
oknli  hifl  horse  killed,  and  be  himself  wounded  bv  a  bayonet,  whici 
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Ameiimu  entering  Arista'*  camii. 


entered  his  mouth  and  passed  throu^  under  his  ear.  Another  bajo- 
net  entered  his  arm,  and  a  third  his  hip.  He  was,  however,  finally 
rescued. 

At  this  time,  a  party  under  Lieutenants  Woods,  Hays,  Cochraue, 
and  Anger,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  camp  of  General  Arista. 
After  seizing  it,  they  were  astonished  at  beholding  a  Mexican  officer 
approach  very  near  their  position.  As  he  appeared  to  be  recon- 
noitering,  a  volley  of  musketry  was  discharged  at  him,  but  be  escaped 
unhurt.  On  repeating  his  daring  feat,  he  was  again  fired  at,  and 
again  escaped ;  and  even  after  a  third  discbarge,  he  rode  away 
unhurt  His  object  was  soon  known.  At  the  bead  of  a  body  of  lan> 
cers,  he  came  rushing  down  upon  the  party,  heedless  of  a  shower  of 
musketry,  drove  the  Americans  into  tbe  chaparral,  and  killed  lAeu- 
tenant  Cochrane. 

This  was  tbe  enemy's  last  triumph.  Their  rout  had  already  begun, 
and  soon  living  masses  of  infantry,  dragoons,  and  rancberos,  were 
breaking  through  the  chaparral  and  msliing  towards  the  Rio  Grande, 
Hundreds  were  trodden  down  by  their  own  forces,  while,  as  the  fugi- 
tives came  within  range  of  the  river  fort,  its  garrison,  with  loud 
shouts,  opened  a  fire  upon  them  with  the  eighteen-pounders,  sending 
aliowers  of  grape  to  second  the  discharges  from  tbe  main  army. 

Meanwhile  Uiousands  of  Mexicans — parents,  wives,  and  sisters- 
lined  the  diores  of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  feelings  which  none  may 
experience  save  those  whose  all  hangs  suspended  on  tbe  fate  of  battle. 
Arista  had  reported  a  victory  on  the  previous  day ;  but  tbe  roar  <rf 
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Rout  of  the  MBxioni. 


,  swelling  louder,  and  fiercer,  and  nearer,  seemed  to  be  ill 
results  of  »  triumph.  As  anxiety  deepened  into  racking  intensity, 
dte  bombardment  of  the  American  fort  ceased ;  cheering  was  sujv 
pressed,  and  pale,  terror-stricken  feces,  gazed  silently  towards  the 
east.  In  a  little  white  their  routed  army  came  dashing  through  the 
thicket,  treading  each  other  down,  as  they  hurried  on  to  gain  the 
river  bank.  Terror  and  eager  haste  were  depicted  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  fii^tives,  as  they  poured  onward  to  the  shore.  All 
distinction  of  rank  was  lost  in  the  common  sense  of  extreme  danger. 
The  terrible  Amen.ans  of  the  north  were  in  the  rear,  the  city  of  reAige 
in  front.  Then  Matamoras  rang  with  a  cry,  such  as  she  had  never 
heard  before — one  of  misery  and  despair.  Only  one  little  flatboat 
lay  near  the  shore ;  but  into  this  crowds  of  the  soldiers  hurried,  pul- 
ing each  other  off,  or  falling  headlong  from  the  banks  to  a  watery 
grave.  "Mules,  loaded  with  wounded  and  dying,  were  plunged  iii, 
and  numbers  were  precipitated  from  the  shore.  It  was  an  awful 
•cene.  Horse  trampled  over  horse,  crushing  their  riders  to  the  earth, 
md  tniling  their  bridles  and  furniture  along  the  ground,  lite  river 
X  31 
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was  foaming  with.life,  while  plunge  after  plunge  announced  the  sad 
fate  of  numbers  more.  The  shouts  of  officers,  curses  of  soldiery,  yells 
of  the  wounded,  and  shrieks  of  the  drowning,  were  appalling. 
Wretched  beings  grasped  the  flatboat  in  agony,  only  to  be  murdered 
by  those  upon  it ;  and  scores  of  mules,  and  hundreds  of  soldiers, 
clenched  in  each  other's  embrace,  sunk  to  a  watery  grave. 

^'  Yet,  d  eadful  as  was  this  scene,  it  was  but  the  shadow  of  what 
Matamoras  witnessed  during  the  night.  Mules  were  continually  en- 
tering  the  city,  laden  with  wounded,  whose  piercing  shrieks,  as  their 
wounds  bled  afresh  at  each  step,  rose  above  the  din  and  hurry  of 
trampling  armies.  All  discipline  and  order  was  at  an  end,  and  thou- 
sands of  infuriated  soldiers  poured  along  the  streets  for  rapine  and 
plunder.  Women  fled  to  the  ball  rooms,  w*here  preparations  for  vic- 
tory had  been  made,  and  tore  the  wreaths  and  ornaments  fiom  the 
walls.  Scarcely  had  they  done  so  when  scores  of  lawless  rancheros 
burst  upon  them  in  the  hurry  of  uncontrollable  passion.  Crime  and 
debauchery  revelled  that  night  in  the  halls  of  Matamoras. 

'*  Most  of  the  inhabitants  expected  an  assault  by  General  Taylor, 
and  therefore  seized  a  few  of  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  fled 
into  the  country.  But  the  evil  spirit  was  there  also,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate exiles  were  lobbed  and  murdered  in  the  plains,  or  passes  of  the 
mountains.  Matamoras  suffered  more  that  day  from  her  own  citi- 
zens, than  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy."* 

"  The  strength  of  our  marching  force  on  this  day,"  says  General 
Taylor,  "  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  officers,  and  two  thou- 
sand and  forty-nine  men — aggregate,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  The  actual  number  engaged  with  the  enemy  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred.  Our  loss  was  three  officers 
killed  and  twelve  wounded,  thirtj^-six  men  killed  and  seventy-one 
wounded.  •  •  •  •  I  have  no  accurate  data  from  which  to  estimate 
the  enemy's  force  on  this  day.  He  is  known  to  have  been  reinforced 
after  the  action  of  the  8th,  both  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  no  doubt 
to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  his  loss  on  that  day.  It  is  probable 
that  six  thousand  men  were  opposed  to  us,  and  in  a  position  choser 
by  themselves,  and  strongly  defended  with  artillery.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  very  great.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  his  dead  were  buried 
by  us  on  the  day  succeeding  the  battle.  Uis  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  in  the  two  affairs  of  the  8th  and  9th,  is,  I  think,  mode- 
rately estimated  at  one  thousand  men." 

'*Our  victory  has  been  decisive.  A  small  force  has  overcome  im- 
mense odds  of  the  best  troops  that  Mexico  can  furnish ;  veteran  legi- 

*  Rough  and  Ready  AnnnaL 
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ments,  perfectly  equipped  and  appointed.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
aeTeral  colours  and  standards,  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  includinf^ 
fourteen  officers,  and  a  large  amount  of  baggage  and  public  property, 
bave  £Edlen  into  our  hands." 

Some  incidents  of  these  two  memorable  days  are  worthy  of  not^. 
The  admirable  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Blake,  in  reconnoitering  the 
enemy's  position,  has  been  noticed.  This  brave  officer  was  not  per 
mitted  to  share  the  dangers  and  triumph  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  On 
tke  morning  of  the  9th,  after  Captain  McCall  had  been  sent  to  recon- 
noker,  he  rode  back  with  General  Taylor  to  the  train.  Being  excess- 
ively fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  previous  day,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  and,  after  uttering  an  expression  of  gratification  at  the 
pro^>ect  of  repose,  he  threw  his  belt  and  pistols  upon  the  ground. 
Through  some  accident,  one  of  the  latter  exploded,  throwing  its  con- 
leats  upward  through  his  body.  The  wound  was  mortal.  He 
opired  in  a  few  hours,  regretting  that  he  had  not  fallen  at  Palo 
Ako. 

HE  capture  of  General  La  Vega  was  a  source 
of  much  gratification  to  the  American  army. 
After  delivering  his  sword,  he  was  con- 
ducted, by  May's  orders,  to  Colonel  Twiggs. 
That  officer  delivered  him  to  Colonel  Childs, 
who,  in  conducting  him  through  his  com- 
mand, ordered  the  soldiers  to  present  arms, 
which  they  did  in  the  utmost  silence.  The 
general,  surprised  at  the  salute,  slowly  and 
courteously  raised  his  hat,  and  the  troops 
shouldered  their  arms.  Colonel  Cliilds  then 
committed  his  prisoner  to  the  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Magruder,  who  conducted  him  to  General  Taylor.  The  American 
commander  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows :  ''  General,  I  do  assure  you  I  deeply  regret 
that  this  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  you.  I  regret  it  sincerely,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  returning  you  the  sword  which  you  have  this 
day  worn  with  so  much  gallantry."  After  receiving  the  sword.  La 
Vega  made  a  suitable  reply  in  Spanish,  and  was  then  taken  charge 
of  by  Colonel  Twiggs,  as  his  guest. 

A  description  of  the  battle-ground  has  already  been  given.  The 
following  account  of  its  appearance  after  the  action,  sli^tly  altered 
Gnom  the  narrative  of  an  eye  witness,  who  shared  the  action,  may  prove 
interesting.  '^  Our  troops  were  resting  on  the  battle-ground.  Alas,  what 
a  sad  picture  presented  itself.  Around  were  lying  heaps  of  dead, 
dying,  and  disabled  men.     The  sigh,  the  groan,  the  shriek  of  agcoij 
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filled  the  tir,  whilst  the  eye  could  scarcely  rest  upon  a  spot  wbera 
there  we.e  not  dead  bodies,  mutilated  limbs,  and  groups  of  mat 
ciushed  into  one  undistinguished  mass. 

''  Resaca  de  la  Palma  is  covered  with  the  graves  of  our  fallen 
countrjrmen,  who  fell,  many  of  them,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  Their  antagonists  are  buried  around  them  by  hundreds.  I 
was  shown  one  grave,  near  the  spot  where  the  brave  Cochrane  is 
interred,  in  which  eight  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  been  placed ;  and 
there  are  many  more,  each  containing  a  score  or  two  of  the  slauj^ 
tered  foe.  The  grave  of  poor  Inge  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It  is 
near  where  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  was  posted.  It  was  withi 
feelings  of  deep  sadness  that  I  recalled  to  mind  the  many  virtues  <^ 
this  gallant  and  noble-minded  officer.  He  had  left  a  young  wife  in 
Baltimore,  and  had  arrived  at  Point  Isabel  with  a  body  of  recroits 
just  in  time  to  march  with  General  Taylor.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  in  both  battles  by  his  heroic  daring,  and  fell*  at  the  moment 
when  that  brilliant  victory,  to  which  he  contributed  so  largely,  was 
about  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  our  arms.  Mexican  caps,  and 
remnants  of  their  clothing  are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  whole 
field  is  dotted  with  marks  of  the  enemy's  camp  fires.  It  is  a  wild 
looking  place,  and  so  advantageous  was  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
that  it  will  ever  remain  a  wonder  to  me  that  our  little  army  was  not 
cut  to  pieces  by  their  greatly  superior  force.  Over  a  great  portion 
of  the  ground  on  which  our  army  prepared  to  attack  them,  the  thickets 
are  so  dense  that  a  dog  would  find  it  difficult  to  penetrate  them. 
The  men  actually  pushed  each  other  through  these  thickets,  and  be- 
came divided  into  small  squads  of  firom  three  to  six." 

HE  American  army  bivouacked  on  the  field ; 
while  for  the  first  time  since  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  the  garrison  under  Captain  Hawkins 
slept  in  conscious  security.  The  valour  of 
these  troops,  isolated  as  they  were  fit>m  aU 
immediate  succour,  and  on  watch  night  and 
day,  is  equally  praiseworthy  with  that  of 
those  who  fought  with  Arista  in  the  open 
field.  The  enemy  had  fired  at  them  about  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred shells  and  shot ;  but  strange  to  say,  only  one  officer  and  a  ser- 
geant were  killed,  and  thirteen  others  wounded.  The  difficulties  of 
tiieir  situation  were  increased  by  the  presence  of  all  the  camp  women 
who  had  been  left  there  by  General  Taylor.  In  honour  of  the  la- 
mented commander,  the  fort  was  denominated  Fort  Brown. 

*  In  Maj*!  dimrge  on  the  Mexican  betteij. 
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The  army  were  congratulated  for  their  success  in  the  following 
terms— [order  No.  59,  May  11,  1846] : 

"  The  commanding  general  congratulates  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand upon  the  signal  success  which  has  crowned  its  recent  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  The  coolness  and  readiness  of  the  troops 
during  the  action  of  the  8th,  and  Ibe  brilliant  impetuosi^  with  which 
the  enemy's  position  and  artillery  were  carried  on  the  9th,  have  dis- 
played the  best  qualities  of  the  American  soldier.  To  every  officer 
and  soldier  of  his  command,  the  general  publicly  returns  his  thanks 
Ibr  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  have  sustained  the  honour  of  the 
service,  and  of  the  country. 

"  While  the  main  body  of  the  army  has  been  thus  actively  em- 
ployed, the  garrison  left  opposite  Matamoras  has  rendered  no  less 
distingnished  service,  by  sustaining  a  severe  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment for  many  successive  days. 

"  The  army  and  country,  while  jusdy  rejoicing  in  this  triumph  of 
ottr  arms,  will  deplore  the  loss  of  many  brave  officers  and  men  who 
fell  gallantly  in  the  hour  of  combat. 

"  It  being  necessary  for  the  commanding  general  to  visit  Point 
Isabel  on  public  budness,  Colonel  Twi^s  will  assume  command  of 
the  corps  of  the  army  near  Matamoras,  including  the  garrison  of  the 
field-work.  He  will  occupy  the  former  lines  of  the  army,  making 
mefa  disposition  for  defence,  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  command,  as 
be  may  deem  advisable.  He  will  hold  himself  strictly  on  the  de- 
fenrire  until  the  return  of  the  commanding  general." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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AJOR  RINGGOLD  expired  on  the  HA, 
at  Point  Isabel,  and  his  funeral,  with  m^ 
propriate  ceremonies,  took  place  on  the 
12th.  The  major  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  esteemed  one  of  ttw 
best  Brtiller;  officers  in  the  serrice.  For 
I  A  some  time  he  commanded  a  batteij  of 
'  - 1  light  artillery,  and  lived  to  see  the  pei^ 
fection,  to  which  he  had  brou^t  that 
arm  of  the  service,  exemplified  on  the 
battle-field.  During  the  sixty  hoim 
that  he  survived  his  wound,  he  had  but  little  pain,  and  at  intervals 
slept.  He  spoke  frequently  of  the  execution  done  by  his  batteiy, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  condition,  seemed  to  participate  in  the 
triumph  of  victory  as  much  as  those  around  him. 

On  the  lOtb  of  May,  1846,  an  cxchang;e  of  prisoners  took  place 
between  the  two  armies,  by  which  the  Americans  recovered  Cap- 
tains Thornton  and  Hardee,  Lieutenant  Kane,  and  others.  The  Meri- 
can  officers  were  liberated  on  parole ;  but  this  was  declined  by 
General  La  Vega,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  quiet  in  Mexico.  The  Americans,  having  a  surplus  of  pri- 
soners, permitted  them  to  rejoin  their  countrymen  afler  giving  a 
receipt  of  their  number. 

Early  on  the  same  day,  General  Taylor  sent  to  Matamoras  for  sni^ 
geons  to  attend  the  Mexican  wonnded ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
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ordered  his  men  to  collect  their  dead,  and  bary  them  on  the  same 
field  with  his  own.     These  orde^  vere  punctually  obeyed. 

On  the  11th,  General  Taylor  left  Fon  Brown  for  Point  Isabel,  in 
order  to  hold  a  communication  with  Commodore  Conner,  of  the  gulf 
squadron.  Tbe  commodore  had  but  lately  arrived  at  the  point,  with 
Bu£ficieiit  force  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  successful  attack. 
He  now  concerted  with  the  commander,  a  combined  movement 
against  all  the  Mexican  posts  on  the  Rio  Grande,  designing  to  leave 
in  each  of  them  after  its  capture,  a  garrison  sufficient  to  repel  all 
attempts  at  regaining  it.- 

On  the  13th,  General  Taylor  with  his  staff  and  a  body  of  dragoons, 
•et  out  for  Fort  Brown.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  distance, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  courier  with  the  information  that  a  large  Mexi- 
can force  had  arrived,  during  his  absence,  at  Matamoras,  and  that 
ttie  enemy  were  fortifying  Barila,  a  small  town  on  the  west  bank  of 
ttie  river,  near  the  gulf.  This  news  determined  him  to  return  to 
Point  Isabel,  in  order  to  draw  from  thence  a  detachment  sufEciently 
large  to  guard  against  all  exigencies  at  his  principal  station.  On 
reaching  the  point,  he  found  that  a  large  force,  both  of  regulars  and 
rolunteers,  had  just  arrived.  They  came  from  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama, being  the  first  soldiers  sent  from  the  United  States  in  answer 
to  the  general's  demand  for  troops. 

The  general  now  selected  about  six  hundred  men,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wagons  filled  with  stores,  and  with  these,  and  an  artil- 
lery train,  he  again  started  on  the  14th  for  the  river  fort.  He  reached 
h  on  die  same  day,  and  immediately  commenced  operations  for  an 
attack  upon  Barita. 

OMMODORE  COIWER  had  arranged  with 
the  genera],  the  plan  of  assault.  He  was 
;  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  land 
stores,  troops,  and  other  necessaries,  while 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  with  three 
companies  of  volunteers,  under  General 
Desha,  and  Captains  F.  Stockton  and 
Tobin  were  to  cross  below  Matamoras, 
and  march  down  the  river  bank  to  the 
town.  Owing  to  inclement  weather,  the 
commodore  was  not  able  to  pass  his  ves- 
sels over  the  bar,  and  for  this  reason,  could 
not  co-operate.  Wilson,  however,  crossed 
die  river,  and  moved  down  upon  the  station.  To  his  astonishment, 
be  met  with  no  enemy,  and  the  important  post  of  Barita  was  taken 
Without  the  loss  of  a  man.     Some  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  approach 
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of  the  Americans,  fled  into  the  interior;  but  in  a  few  days  they  ic 
turned,  and  business  resumed  its  customary  routine.  Bartta  ia  a 
small  village,  (rancito,)  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rirei, 
and  the  same  distance  from  Point  Isabel.  It  is  the  first  high  land 
reached  on  ascending  the  river,  the  ground  being  elevated  so  aa  to 
command  every  thing  around  it.  It  forms  an  excellent  potation  tot 
a  military  station,  communicating  with  the  river  above  and  below,  aa 
well  as  with  Point  Isabel,  and  the  interior  of  Northern  Mexico. 
'  So  embarrassing  was  the  situation  of  General  Taylor,  through  want 
of  boats,  and  necessary  articles  for  crossing  the  river,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  complete  his  preparations  for  this  purpose  until  the  17th. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  while  the  Americans  were  march- 
ing to  the  ford,  and  orders  had  been  already  issued  to  Colonel 
Twiggs,  the  Mexicans  sounded  a  parley,  and  soon  after  General 
Requena  waited  upon  the  American  commander,  with  a  commu- 
nication from  the  city.  General  Arista  proposed  an  armistice,  affirming 
Uiat  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations  would  speedily  be  settled. 
HE  general  replied  that  no  armistice  could 
be  granted,  at  the  same  time  reminding  the 
Mexican  officer  that,  a  month  before,  he  had 
proposed  one  to  General  Ampudia,  which 
was  declined.  Circumstances  had  now 
changed.  He  had  neither  invited  nor  pro- 
voked hostilities,  nor  would  he  soapend 
them.  General  Requena  then  wished  to 
know  if  the  Americans  intended  taldi^ 
Matamoras.  The  commander  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  but  declared  that  Arista 
might  withdraw  his  troops  on  condition  of 
leaving  the  public  property  of  every  kind 
The  officer  then  left,  promising  to  bring  an 
answer  from  General  Arista  at  three  o'clock. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  were  marching 
towards  the  station,  from  whence  they  were 
to  cross.  All  the  boats  on  the  river  were 
secured,  and  before  midnight,  every  thing 
was  ready  for  a  descent  on  Matamoras,  oi 
the  morning  following.  The  promised 
~  answer  of  General  Arista  had  not  arrived 

This  ciroumstance  confirmed  General  Taylor  in  his  suspicions, 
that  the  armistice  was  a  pretence  for  gaining  time.  This  was  made 
certain  during  the  evening  by  the  country  people,  who  reported  thai 
the  Mexican  army  were  marching  out  of  Matamoras  with  all  haate. 
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^  AJOR  CRAIG,  Captains  Bliss  and 
Miles,  and  Lieutenant  Britton,  were 
deputed,  on  the  18th,  to  wait  upon 
^  the  authorities  of  Matamoras,  and  de* 
mand  a  surrender  of  that  city.  After 
sounding  a  parley,  Lieutenant  BnttOD 
crossed  with  a  white  flag,  and  waa 
met  by  a  committee  of  citizens,  headed 
by  the  prefect.  The  latter  crossed 
the  river,  and  brought  over  tlie  Ame- 
ijij  rican  deputation,  when  the  whole 
party  proceeded  to  the  prefect's  otBce 
in  Matamoras.  Captain  Bliss  then 
presented  to  the  Mexican  authorities  ademandfor  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  city  and  its  public  stores,  providing,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  security  of  all  private  property,  and  for  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session by  the  inhabitants  of  all  civil  and  religious  rights.  A  definite 
answer  being  required,  the  prefect  said  that  General  Taylor  could 
march  his  troops  into  the  city  at  any  hour  that  might  suit  his  conve- 
nience.    The  deputation  returned,  and  reported  to  their  general. 

Meanwhile  the  American  batteries  and  eighteen-pounders  had  been 
placed  in  such  a  position  along  the  shore,  as  to  defend  the  crossing 
in  case  of  attack.  Ten  men,  under  Lieutenant  Hays  and  Captain 
Walker,  were  then  sent  over  to  ascertain  the  force  and  position  of 
the  enemy.  They  were  followed  by  the  light  battalion  companies, 
and  the  infantry  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  companies.  Two  companies 
of  the  artillery  battalion,  under  Captain  Smith,  together  with  Ker's 
squadron  of  dragoons,  came  next.  Ridgely's  artillery  followed,  and 
about  the  same  time  Captain  Ker  took  possession  of  Fort  Paredes,  on 
the  Mexican  side,  and  erected  the  national  flag  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged soil  of  Mexico.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Bliss  joined  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the  prefect. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  Americans  at  thus  gaining  easy  access  to  a 
large  and  commodious  city,  was  alloyed  by  sorrow  at  the  fate  of 
Lieutenant  Stephens,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  who  was  accidentally 
drowned.  He  had  accompanied  Captain  May  in  bis  charge  atBesaca 
de  la  Palma,  and,  although  young,  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  army 
lor  his  skill  and  bravery. 

During  the  night  of  the  18th  a  small  guard  was  placed  in  the  city 
to  maintain  order — the  main  body  of  the  Americau  army  bivouacking 
along  the  shores  of  the  river.  Colonel  Twig^  lay  above  the  city. 
General  Worth  below,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  at  intermediate 
stations. 
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General  Worth  L<ul  but  lately  reappeared  at  the  theatre  of  wu ; 
and  the  cause  of  bis  temporaiy  absence  has  now  to  be  explained 
His  last  important  act,  previous  to  bis  leaving  the  army,  was  die  in- 
terview with  the  Mexican  authorities,  immediately  after  planting  the 
American  flag  on  the  river  bank.  Previous  to  this  a  dispute  had 
arisen  between  him  and  Colonel  Twiggs,  as  to  precedence  of  rank. 
Twiggs's  appointment  [colonel  2d  dragoons]  was  dated  June  8, 
1833 ;  Worth's  [colonel  8th  infantry]  July  7,  1838  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  Worth  had  been  twice  brevetted  as  brigadier-general,  and  it 
was  on  virtue  of  tliis  that  he  now  based  his  claim  for  a  rack  next  to 
General  Taylor.  Twi^s  refused  to  yield,  affirming  that  a  brevet  was 
no  commission,  and  consequently  conferred  no  rank.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  General  Taylor,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Twiggi. 
Considering  the  decision  unjust,  Worth  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  Previous  to  departing,  he  addreaaed 
a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  in  which,  while  regretting  the  necenty 
of  the  step,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  open  hostilities  would  not 
occur,  but,  ^ould  that  be  the  case,  he  would  gladly  withdraw  his 
resignation.  "If,"  he  concludes,  *'  there  is  any  form  or  manner  in 
which,  out  of  authority,  I  can  serve  you,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  uy 
with  what  alacrity  I  shall  be  always  at  your  command.  At  the  eailiest 
moment  when  you  feel  assured  that  no  conflict  is  at  hand,  or  in  pros- 
pective, I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  being  allowed  to  retire,  and  not 

,^  ORTH  bad  scarcely  reached  Washington, 
T  and  tendered  his  resignation,  when  newa 
of  Taylor's  difficulties  reached  that  city, 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  accounts  of  the 
battles  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Previous  to 
receiving  the  latter,  Worth  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  adjutant-general: 

"Reliable  information,  which  I  have 
this  moment  received  from  the  head-quar^ 
ters  of  the  army,  in  front  of  Matamoras, 
makes  il  not  only  my  du^,  but  accords 
with  my  inclination,  to  request  permission 
to  withdraw  my  resignation,  and  that  I  ba 
ordered  or  permirted  forthwith  to  retun 
to,  and  take  command  of,  the  troops  from 
which  I  was  separated  on  the  7th  of  April,  by  order  No.  43,  anny 
of  occupation." 

This  request  being  complied  with,  the  general  left  Washington  on 
the  1  Ith  of  May,  and  reached  the  Rio  Grande  in  timr  to  participate 
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in  the  taldiig  of  Matamoras.  Af^er  the  occupation  of  the  ci^  by  the 
\mericaa  troops,  Colonel  Twiggs  was  appointed  military  governor. 
So  precipitate  had  been  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  military  stores  were  strewed  along  their  track,  boxes  and  store- 
houses were  broken  open,  and  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunitioD 
tiirown  into  wells  and  among  thickets. 

An  oflGcer  of  the  American  army  thus  describes  the  ci^ ; — "  Mata- 
moras  is  a  much  handsomer  place  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  It 
coTers  two  miles  square,  though  by  no  means  as  compact  as  an 
Americ&n  city.  Every  bouse,  except  those  around  the  public  square, 
has  a  large  garden  attached. .  The  houses  in  the  business  part  of  the 
town  are  built  after  the  American  fashion,  though  seldom  exceeding 
two  stories  in  height.  All  the  windows  to  these  buildings  are  grated 
from  top  to  bottom  with  iron  bars,  and  half  of  the  door  only  opens  for 
admittance,  which  gives  them  th^  appearance  of  prisons,  more  than 
business  h'luses.  The  public  square  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
must  have  been  laid  out  by  an  American  or  European,  for  the  Mexi- 
cans never  could  have  laid  it  out  with  such  beauty  and  precision. 
0«  die  four  sides  of  the  square  the  houses  are  built  close  together, 
aa  IB  a  block,  and  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  height,  with  the  ex- 
ception oi'ihe  cathedral,  which,  though  unfinished,  still  towers  above 
tiie  others.  In  these  houses  are  sold  dry  gaods,  groceries,  and  every 
Und  of  wares,  with  now  and  then   an   exchange   or  co&ee-hoiwe 
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fhej  are  principally  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  one  can  hear 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  German,  spoken  at  the  same  time. 
After  leaving  the  public  square,  on  either  side,  the  houses  decrease 
in  size  and  beauty  for  two  or  three  squares,  when  the  small  reed  and 
thatched  huts  conunence,  and  continue  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
pla3e." 

Thus  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-three  days  after  the  capture  of 
Captain  Thornton,  which  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
actual  war,  the  Americans  had  defeated  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
in  two  batdes,  driven  their  army  into  the  interior,  entirely  destroying 
its  moral  efficiency,  successfully  defended  two  isolated  positions,  cap- 
tured Barita  and  Matamoras,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the  Mexican 
jurisdiction  in  Texas.  Such  results  had  displayed  to  the  world  the 
military  character  of  our  officers  and  troops.  The  long  peace  had 
not  impaired  the  national  energy,  nor  rendered  less  formidable  that 
army,  which  in  the  nation's  infancy  had  twice  braved  the  utmost 
effi>rts  of  Great  Britain ;  and  foreign  powers,  who  had  scoffed  at  the 
unavoidable  prolongation  of  the  Seminole  difficulties  in  Florida,  were 
taught  other  dispositions,  when  a  fair  opportunity  was  offered  for  the 
display  of  our  energies. 

But  this  campaign  did  more.  It  taught  our  own  soldiers  their 
efficiency.  Since  that  time,  no  American  force  has  ever  thou^t  of 
being  defeated  by  any  amount  of  Mexican  troops.  Whenever  and 
however  the  two  nations  have  met  in  the  field,  the  Americans  were 
sure  of  victory  before  the  battle  commenced.  This  very  confidence 
has  no  doubt  often  been  one  main  cause  of  triumph.  Had  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  been  the  first  one  of  the  war,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Santa  Anna  would  have  triumphed ;  for  often,  during 
the  exigencies  of  that  terrible  action,  when  victory  hung  in  long  un> 
certainty  upon  the  conduct  of  single  parties,  the  remembrance  of 
former  triumphs  was  the  mainspring  of  American  effort.  Such  was 
the  case,  too,  in  the  battles  before  Mexico:  and  frequently  even 
the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  contended  less  for  victory,  than  for  the 
support  of  the  national  honour,  by  a  vigorous  though  unsuccessful 
"resistance. 

Another  result  of  our  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  to  bring 
prominently  before  the  nation  the  merit  of  our  officers.  It  might  seem 
inexplicable  to  the  commanders  of  Europe,  that  the  general  who  now 
ranks  among  the  first  of  our  military  men,  was,  prior  to  these  opera- 
tions, unknown  even  by  name  to  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Generals  Twiggs,  Worth,  Smith,  and  others,  all 
of  whom  are  now  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  service. 
Other  generals  have  been  appointed  since  that  time,  some  of  vi^om 
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bare  displayed  r  valour  and  skill  remarkable  in  citizen  soldiery;  but 
none  have  ever  taken  that  hold  upon  public  approbation,  which  a 
grateful  nation  has  spontaneously  extended  to  the  heroes  of  Ute  Rid 
Grande.  These  first  operations  of  the  war  must  be  considered  the 
foundation  on  which  is  based  to  a  great  extent  ail  the  glory  vhicli 
baa  accrued  to  our  nation  &om  the  Mexican  war. 


GenenJ  (jainea. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EVENTS   SUBSEQUENT   TO    THE    CAPTDBE   OF   MATAUOBAS. 


THE  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande  placed  the  relatlTe 
position  of  the  two  armies  in  a  new  aspect.  Hitherto 
General  Taylor's  force  had  been  an  army  of  occu- 
pation, now  it  was  to  become  an  invading  power. 
Future  triumphs  were  to  be  not  only  victories  but  con- 
quests ;  disputed  boundary  no  longer  farmed  an  im 
pediment  to  onward  progress;  and  the  city  of  Mexico  now  became 
the  ultimate  object  of  military  operations. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1846,  President  Polk,  aAer  receivii^  in* 
(264) 
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hielligence  of  Thornton's  capture,  transmitted  to  the  American  con- 
gress a  message,  in  which  he  announced  that  war  had  actually 
commenced.  After  a  long  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  this  events 
and  of  the  aggressions  committed  by  Mexico  against  our  r*itizensy 
the  president  concludes  in  the  following  language :  **  War  actually 
existing,  and  our  territory  having  been  invaded,  General  Taylor, 
pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  him  by  my  direction,  has  called  on 
tne  governor  of  Texas  for  four  regiments  of  state  troops,  two 
to  be  mounted,  and  two  to  serve  on  foot ;  and  on  the  governor  of 
Louisiana,  for  four  regiments  of  infantry,  to  be  sent  to  him  as  soon 
BH  practicable. 

"  In  further  vindication  of  our  rights,  and  defence  of  our  territory, 
I  invoke  the  prompt  action  of  Congress,  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  war,  and  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  executive  the  means 
of  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour,  and  thus  hastening  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  To  this  end  I  recommend  that  authority  should  be 
given  to  call  into  the  public  service  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  to 
serve  for  not  less  than  six  or  twelve  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

**  A  volunteer  force  is,  beyond  question,  more  efficient  than  any 
other  description  of  citizen  soldiers ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
a  number,  far  beyond  that  required,  would  readily  rush  to  the  field 
upon  the  call  of  their  country.  I  further  recommend  that  a  liberal 
provision  be  made  for  sustaining  our  entire  military  force,  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 

**  The  most  energetic  and  prompt  measures,  and  the  immediate 
appearance  in  arms  of  a  large  and  overpowering  force,  are  recom- 
mended to  Congress  as  the  most  certain  and  efficient  means  of  bring- 
ing the  existing  collision  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  successfu! 
termination. 

**  In  making  these  recommendations,  I  deem  it  proper  to  declare, 
that  it  is  my  anxious  desire,  not  only  to  terminate  hostilities  speedily^ 
but  to  bring  all  matters  in  dispute  between  this  government  and 
Mexico  to  an  early  and  amicable  adjustment ;  and  in  this  view  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  renew  negotiations,  whenever  Mexico  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  propositions,  or  to  make  propositions  of  her  own." 

Agreeably  to  these  suggestions  of  the  president.  Congress  passed 
an  act  on  the  13th  of  May,  declaring  the  existence  of  war  between 
fte  two  republics,  empowering  the  president  to  accept  the  services 
of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  appropriating  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  defray  expenses.  Thus  authorized,  the  executive  issued  a 
proclamation,  invoking  the  nation  to  assist  in  sustaining  these 
measures. 

After  the  capture  of  Matamoras,  the  American  general  used  every 
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exerdon  to  increase  the  impressioo  already  made  upon  the  Mexican 
Dation.  On  the  day  followuig  the  surrender  of  the  city,  Colonel  Gar 
land,  with  two  companies  of  rangers  and  the  dragoons,  was  sent  into 
the  interior  to  follow  up  and  observe  the  course  of  the  retreating 
army.  The  command,  being  quite  small,  was  not  designed  for  bos- 
tile  operations,  but  merely  as  a  corps  of  observation.  After  proceed- 
ing about  twenty-seven  miles,  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard, 
which  he  attacked,  killing  two  men,  wounding  two,  and  capturing 
twenty,  with  their  baggage.  Two  of  his  rangera  were  wounded. 
He  advanced  sixty  miles,  and  returned  to  Matamoras  on  the  i£2d. 

About  this  time  large  reinforcements  of  troops  began  to  arrive,  in 
answer  to  the  requisition  made  by  General  Taylor  upon  the  governors 
of  the  more  southern  states.  The  influx  of  these  volunteeia  wai 
so  rapid,  and  in  such  large  quantities,  that  the  general  soon  found 
himself  completely  embarrassed.  The  object  purposed  by  govern- 
ment he  was  not  aware  of;  and,  having  but  a  limited  quantiQr  of  sup- 
plies, he  was  soon  in  a  situation  more  perplexing  than  diat  vdiic^ 
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preceded  the  8th  of  May.  From  this  time  the  general  is  observed 
ander  peculiar  circumstances,  struggling  with  difficulties  which  he 
had  had  no  agency  in  producing,  and  the  removal  of  which  was 
entirely  beyond  his  control.  The  history  of  this  period,  though  chiefly 
diplomatic,  forms  an  interesting  chapter,  and  abounds  in  reasons  for 
many  otherwise  inexplicable  subsequent  events.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
tlie  commander  wrote  as  follows  to  the  adjutant-general  at  Washington : 

"  On  the  26th  of  April,  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  autho- 
rity with  which  I  was  vested,  and  call  upon  the  governors  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  for  a  force  each  of  four  regiments.  The  eigl  t  regi- 
ments thus  called  for  would  make  a  force  of  nearly  five  thousand 
men,  which  I  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  serv  ce  in 
this  quarter.  At  the  same  time  that  I  wrote  to  the  governor  of  1  (mis- 
iana,  requesting  this  volunteer  force,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Gaines,  desiring  him  to  assist  in  organizing  these  regiments,  and 
having  them  promptly  supplied.  In  my  communication  to  the  go- 
vernor, the  organization  was  very  exactly  prescribed,  being  that  indi- 
cated from  your  office,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1845.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  organization  has  been  exceeded,  and,  moreover,  that 
General  Gaines  has  called  for  many  more  volunteers  than  I  deemed 
necessary,  extending  the  call  to  other  states  beside  Louisiana. 

"  It  will,  of  course,  be  for  the  government  to  decide  whether  the 
future  operations  in  this  quarter  will  require  the  amount  of  force  (en- 
tirely unknown)  which  is  coming  hither.  I  only  desire  to  say,  that 
this  reinforcement,  beyond  the  eight  regiments  mentioned  above,  was 
never  asked  for  by  me,  and  that,  in  making  the  call  of  the  26th  of 
April,  I  well  knew  that,  if  the  Mexicans  fought  us  at  all,  it  would  be 
before  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  river,  and  performing  such  further  service  as  the  government 
might  direct,  that  I  thought  it  proper  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  foot  regiments  from  Texas  can  be 
raised,  and  I  shall  desire  the  governor  to  suspend  the  call  for 
them.  •  •  •  •  I  fear  that  the  volunteers  have  exhausted  the 
supply  of  tents  deposited  in  New  Orleans  for  the  use  of  this  army. 
We  are  greatly  in  want  of  them  ;  and  I  must  request  that  immediate 
measures  be  taken  to  send  direct  to  Brazos  Santiago,  say  one  thou* 
sand  tents,  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  the  field.  The  tents  of  the  7tli 
infantry  were  cut  up  to  make  sand-bags  during  the  recent  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Brown." 

The  orders  of  General  Gaines,  to  which  General  Taylor  refers  m 

this  letter,  together  with  their  consequences  to  that  officer,  form  a 
most  interesting  episode  of  the  war,  should  be  noticed  in  this 
connection. 
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ENERAL  GAINES,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Mexican  war,  held  command 
of  the  soutb-'westerii  department  of 
the  army,  his  head-quarters  being 
at  New  Orleans.  He  watched  the 
fortunes  of  the  little  army  of  occnpa- 
tion  with  deep  anxiety;  and  when 
news  arrived  of  its  being  divided 
into  two  portions,  each  of  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  vastly  superior 
force,  a  soldier's  sympathy  impelled 
him  to  attempt  its  rescue.  Soon  af- 
ter. General  Taylor  informed  him 
officially  o*"  tils  pituation,  and  that  a 
volunteer  'n.-i  f ,  consisting  of  four 
legimenls  from  Louisiana,  and  four  from  Texas  had  been  ordered 
as  reinforcements.  At  the  same  time  he  was  requested  to  aid  the 
governor  of  Louisiana  in  equipping  and  forwarding  the  troops  of  that 
state. 

On  receiving  this  information,  General  GaJnes  wrote  to  the  go- 
vernors of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
advising  them  to  anticipate  a  call  from  the  president  for  volunteers, 
and  to  make  preparations  to  raise  the  troops.  It  was  in  compliance 
with  this  call  that  the  large  number  of  volunteers  of  which  General 
Taylor  complains,  were  mustered  and  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
also  appointed  several  officers  of  the  staff.  This  course  met  the  de« 
cided  disapprobation  of  President  Polk ;  and  General  Gaines  waa 
immediately  ordered  to  Washington  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before 
a  court-martial,  of  which  General  Brady  was  chairman.  After  a 
searching  and  impartial  trial,  the  court  reported  that  General  Gaines 
had  exceeded  and  disobeyed  bis  orders ;  but  that  it  had  been  from 
an  honest  conviction  of  duty,  and  a  belief  that  his  measures  would 
meet  the  full  approbation  of  the  executive.  The  report  concIudeR 
with  the  following  complimentary  language : 

"Having  now  reported  their  finding  and  opinion,  the  court  le- 
commend  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  president,  the  good 
and  patriotic  motives  and  the  public  zeal  by  which,  as  the  court  be- 
lieve. General  Gaines  was  actuated  in  all  these  transactions,  and 
therefore  they  recommend  that  no  further  proceedings  be  had  in  tbia 
cpse." 

This  report  was  approved,  and  the  case  dismissed.  Gener^ 
Gaines  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northen 
department,  with  his  head-quarters  at  New  York. 
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We  resume  the  account  of  the  correspondence  between  GenerL 
Taylor  and  the  war  department.  The  letter  last  quoted  was  followed 
by  other  letters  of  similar  import,  from  one  of  which,  dated  June  3d, 
we  give  an  extract :  '*  I  am  necessarily  detained  at  this  point,  for 
want  of  suitable  transportation  to  carry  on  offensive  operations.  There 
is  not  a  steamboat  at  my  command  proper  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Rio  Onmde  ;  and  without  water  transportation  I  consider  it  useless 
to  attempt  any  extensive  movement.  Measures  have  been  taken  to 
procure  boats  of  suitable  draught  and  description,  and  one  ar  two 
may  be  now  expected.  •  •  •  •  j  trust  the  department  will 
aee  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated  the  arrival  of  surb 
heavy  reinforcements  from  Louisiana  as  are  now  here,  and  on  their 
way  hither.  Without  large  means  of  transportation,  this  force  will 
embarrass,  rather  than  facilitate  our  operations.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  department  has  already  given  instructions  based  upon  the  change 
in  oar  position  since  my  first  call  for  volunteers," 

On  the  lOth  of  the  same  moath,  be  wrote  to  the  adjutant-general 
Roger  Jones,  as  fbllows : 


380      GVNSRAL  Taylor's  letteh. 

^^  I  beg  leave  earnestly  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  department  lo 
die  following  points : 

"  First :  The  great  influx  of  volunteers  at  Point  Isabel ;  Five  regi^ 
ments  certainly  from  Louisiana,  numberingi  say  three  thousand  six 
hundred  men ;  two  regiments  or  battalions  from  Louisville  and  St. 
Louis,  numbering,  say  twelve  hundred  men  more ;  several  companies 
from  Alabama,  and  I  know  not  how  many  from  Texas — the  latter 
now  beginning  to  arrive.  The  volunteer  troops,  now  under  my 
orders,  amount  to  nearly  six  thousand  men.  How  far  they  may  be 
increased  without  previous  notification  to  me,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

"  Secondly :  The  entire  want  of  the  proper  kind  of  transportation 
to  push  my  operations  up  the  river.  The  boats  on  which  I  depended 
for  this  service  were  found  to  be  nearly  destroyed  by  worms,  and 
entirely  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  river.  At  my  instance,  Major 
Thomas,  on  the  I8th  of  May,  required  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunt, 
a  boat  of  the  proper  description,  and  followed  it  up  in  a  few  days  by 
a  requisition  for  another.  At  the  last  dates  from  New  Orleans,  no 
boats  had  been  procured.  Captain  Sanders,  of  the  engineers,  was 
despatched  by  me  to  New  Orleans,  to  assist  in  procuring  suitable 
boats  but  I  have  yet  received  no  report  from  him. 

"As  I  have  previously  reported,  my  operations  are  completely 
paralyzed,  by  the  want  of  suitable  steamboats  to  navigate  the  Rio 
Grande.  Since  the  18th  of  May,  the  army  has  lain  in  camp  near  this 
place,  continually  receiving  heavy  reinforcements  of  men,  but  no 
facility  for  water  transport,  without  which,  additional  numbers  are 
but  an  embarrassment. 

"  I  desire  to  place  myself  right  in  this  matter,  and  to  let  the  de- 
partment see  that  the  inactivity  of  the  army  results  from  no  neglect 
of  mine.  I  must  express  my  astonishment  that  such  large  reinforce- 
ments have  been  sent  forward  to  join  the  army  without  being  accom- 
panied by  the  means  of  transportation,  both  by  land  and  water,  to 
render  them  efficient.  As  matters  now  stand,  whatever  may  be  the 
expectations  of  the  department,  I  cannot  move  from  this  place ;  and 
unless  Captain  Sanders  shall  succeed  in  procuring  boats,  I  can  give 
no  assurance  in  regard  to  future  operations." 

Notwithstanding  the  unmistakable  language  of  this  extract,  we  find 
the  general  compelled  to  write  as  follows,  on  the  17th  of  June; 

*^No  steamboats  have  been  sent  out  from  New  Orleans  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  informatioii 
on  that  point,  or  respecting  the  views  of  the  government,  I  am  alto* 
gether  in  the  dark  as  to  our  future  operations.  I  must  think  thai 
orders  have  been  given,  by  superior  authority,  to  suspend  the  for- 
warding of  means  of  transportation  from  New  Orleans.    I  cansoi 
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oAerwise  account  for  the  extraordinary  delay  shown  by  the  quarter* 
master's  department  in  that  city  Even  the  mails  containing  pn>> 
bably,  important  despatches  from  the  government,  are  not  expedited. 

**  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  has  occupied  Rejnosa  without  oppo* 
sition.  What  remains  of  the  Mexican  army,  is  understood  to  be 
still  at  Linares,  and  has  suffered  from  disease Volunteer  regi- 
ments have  arrived  from  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  making  with  those 
from  Louisiana,  eight  strong  and  organized  battalions,  mustering  over 
five  thousand  men. 

"In  addition,  we  have  seven  companies  of  Alabama  volunteeis, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  companies  from  Texas.  Others  from  Texas  are 
continually  arriving.  A  portion  of  these  volunteers  have  been  l)ing 
in  camp  at  this  place  for  nearly  a  month,  completely  paralyzed  by  the 
want  of  transportation.  Exposed  as  they  are,  in  this  climate,  to  dif* 
naes  of  the  camp,  and  without  any  prospect,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of 
being  usefully  employed,  I  must  recommend  that  they  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes." 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1846,  Secretary  Marcy  addressed  a  confidential 
letter  to  the  general,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts: 

*'  He  war  is  only  carried  on  to  obtain  justice ;  and  the  sooner  that 
eaa  be  obtained,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  blood  and  money, 
ftt  better.     One  of  the  evtU  (d  war  is  the  interruption  of  diplomatw 
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jommaoications  between  the  respective  authonties,  and  the  consequent 
igAomnce  under  which  each  may  lie  in  relation  to  the  views  of  tb« 
other.  The  natural  substitute  of  these  interrupted  diplomatic  cou^ 
munications  is  the  military  intercourse,  which  the  usages  of  war  allow 
between  contending  armies  in  the  field,  and  in  which  commanding 
generals  can  do  much  towards  reopening  negotiationS|  and  smoothing 
the  way  to  a  return  of  peace. 

*'  The  p*'esident  has  seen  with  much  approbation  the  civility  and 
kindness  with  which  you  have  treated  your  prisoners,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact.  He  wishes  that 
course  of  conduct  continued,  and  all  opportunities  taken  to  conci- 
liate the  inhabitants,  and  let  them  see  that  peace  was  within  their 
reach  the  moment  their  rulers  will  consent  to  do  us  justice.  The 
inhabitants  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  their  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  these  sentiments  be  carefully  made  known  to  them.  The 
same  things  may  be  said  to  officers  made  prisoners,  or  who  may  visit 
your  head-quarters  according  to  the  usages  of  war ;  and  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  president  that  such  visits  be  encouraged,  and  also  that  you 
take  occasions  to  send  officers  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  for 
military  purposes,  real  or  ostensible,  which  are  of  ordinary  occurrence 
between  armies,  and  in  which  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  speak  of 
the  war  itself  as  only  carried  on  to  obtain  justice,  and  that  we  had 
much  rather  procure  that  by  negotiation  than  by  fighting.  Of  course 
authority  to  speak  for  your  government  will  be  disavowed,  but  a 
knowledge  of  its  wishes  will  be  averred,  and  a  readiness  will  be  ex- 
pressed to  communicate  to  your  government  the  wishes  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  to  negotiate  for  honourable  peace  whenever  such 
shall  be  their  wish,  and  with  the  assurance  that  such  overtures  will 
be  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  your  government.  A  discreet 
officer,  who  understands  Spanish,  and  who  can  be  employed,  in  the 
intercourse  so  usual  between  armies,  can  be  your  confidential  agent 
on  such  occasions,  and  can  mask  his  real  under  his  ostensible  object 
of  a  military  interview. 

^' You  will  also  readily  comprehend  that,  in  a  country  so  divided 
into  races,  classes,  and  parties  as  Mexico  is,  and  with  so  many  local 
divisions  among  departments,  and  personal  divisions  among  indi- 
viduals, there  must  be  great  room  for  operating  on  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  large  portions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  inducing  them  to 
wish  success  to  an  invasion  which  has  no  desire  to  injure  their 
country,  and  which  in  overthrowing  their  oppressors,  may  benefit 
themselves.  Between  the  Spaniards,  who  monopolize  the  wealdi 
and  power  of  the  country,  and  the  mixed  Indian  race,  who  bear 
its  burdens,  there   must  be  jealousy  and  animosity.     The  same 
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feelings  must  exist  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  orders  oi  tke 
eleigy,  the  latter  of  whom  have  the  dignities  and  the  revenues,  while 
the  former  have  poverty  and  labour.  In  fact,  the  curates  were  the 
ditef  authors  of  the  revolution  which  separated  Mexico  from  Spain, 
and  their  relative  condition  to  their  superiors  is  not  much  benefited 
by  it.'* 

In  this  letter,  the  secretary  hinted  at  other  operations  than  those 
in  which  Taylor  was  then  engaged,  and  suggested  Tampico  or  Vera 
Civz  as  their  base ;  the  letter  concludes  as  follows : 

"  Upon  these  important  points,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
my  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  your  opinions  and  views  are  desired  at 
the  earliest  period  your  duties  will  permit  you  to  give  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  department  confidently  relies  on  you  to  press  forward 
your  operations  vigorously  to  the  extent  of  your  means,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  important  points  within  your  reach  on  the  Bio  Grande  and 
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in  the  interior,  ft  is  presumed  that  Monterey,  Chihuahua,  and  other 
places  in  jour  direction,  will  be  taken  and  held.  If  in  your  power 
to  give  the  information,  the  department  desires  to  be  informed  of 
the  distance  from  Chihuahua  to  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California ; 
whether  there  be  a  road  over  which  ordnance  and  baggage-wagons 
could  be  taken,  and  whether  it  be  practicable  for  an  army  to  march 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  place,  and  what  time  would  probably 
be  required  for  mounted  men,  and  what  time  for  infantry  or  artillery 
to  do  so.  This  information  is  desired,  before  the  department  can 
be  prepared  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  sending  forward  such 
an  expedition." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  general  answered  this  letter,  by  one  (from 
Matamoras)  from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  First.  As  to  the  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  and  means  of  ob- 
taining information  with  regard  to  his  movements,  &c.,  I  fear  that  no 
very  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  way  proposed.  The 
Mexican  generals  and  other  officers  have  exhibited,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  a  determination  to  hold  with  us  as  little 
intercourse  as  possible.  A  most  rigid  non-intercourse  has  been  held 
throughout ;  and  since  the  17th  of  June,  no  communication  whatever 
has  passed  between  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  armies.  I  shall  not 
fail  to  improve  such  occasions,  when  they  present  themselves  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  secretary.  Since  crossing  the  Rio  Grande, 
it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  conciliate  the  people  of  the  country ; 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  much  has  been  done 
towards  that  object,  not  only  here,  but  at  Reynosa,  Camargo,  and  other 
towns  higher  up  the  river.  The  only  obstacle  I  encounter,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  desirable  policy,  arises  from  the  employment  of  volunteer 
troops.  Some  excesses  have  been  committed  by  them  upon  the 
people  and  their  property,  and  more,  I  fear,  are  to  be  apprehended. 
With  every  exertion,  it  is  impossible  efiectually  to  control  these  troops, 
unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  the  discipline  of  camps,  and  losing,  in 
bodies,  the  restraining  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  With  in- 
creased  length  of  service,  these  evils,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  diminished. 

^^  Second.  In  regard  to  availing  ourselves  of  internal  divisions  and 
discord  among  the  Mexicans,  it  is  hardly  time  yet  to  say  how  far  this 
may  be  relied  upon  as  an  element  of  success.  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  country  lying  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Sierra  Madre,  is  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  central  govern* 
ment,  and  will  perhaps  do  so,  as  soon  as  it  finds  a  strong  American 
force  between  it  and  the  capital.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  ^h 
courage  this  movement,  of  which  I  received  indications  from  many 
quartern,  and  shall  comply  fully  with  the  instructions  of  the  secretaiy 
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on  that  point.  •••••••»I  have  already  had  occasion  to  repre 

sent  to  the  department,  that  the  volunteer  force  o«  iered  to  report  to 
mc  here,  is  much  greater  than  I  can  possibly  employ,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  first  instance ;  the  influx  of  twelve  month's  volunteers  has  even 
impeded  my  forward  movement,  by  engrossing  all  the  resources  of 
the  quartermaster's  department  to  land  them,  and  transport  them  to 
healthy  positions.  This  circumstance,  in  connexion  with  the  possi- 
bility of  an  expedition  against ,  leads  me  to  regret  that  one  divi- 
sion of  the  volunteers  had  not  been  encamped — say  at  Pass  Chris- 
tian— where  it  could  have  been  instructed  until  its  services  were 
required  in  the  field. 

"  These  embarrassments,  however,  are  now  mostly  overcome ;  the 
regular  force  is  nearly  all  at  Camargo  ;  and  all  the  arrangements  are 
made  to  throw  forward  the  volunteers  to  the  same  point.  The  pre- 
sident may  be  assured,  that  no  one  laments  more  than  I  do  the  inen- 
table  difficulties  and  delays  that  have  attended  our  operations  here, 
and  that  no  exertion  of  mine  has  been  or  will  be  wanting,  to  press 
forward  the  campaign  with  all  possible  vigour.  But  I  deem  it  indis- 
pensable to  take  such  amount  of  force,  and  observe  such  precautions 
as  not  to  leave  success  a  matter  of  doubt." 

Such  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  interesting  correspondence 
between  General  Taylor  and  the  war  department.  Without  it,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  war  would  be  incomplete,  since  it  gives  reasons 
and  causes  for  many  things  otherwise  inexplicable.  We  here  see  the 
commander  in  a  new  position,  surrounded  with  uncontrollable  diffi- 
culties, but  resolutely  maintaining  what  he  believes  right,  and  un- 
willing to  bear  any  blame  for  matters  for  which  he  is  not  accountable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  views  of  government  are  unfolded,  as  well 
as  the  avowed  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  carried  on. 

During  the  time  covered  by  this  correspondence,  military  events 
of  some  interest  had  been  transpiring  among  portions  of  the  army. 
CSongress,  on  receiving  news  of  General  Taylor's  victory,  appointed 
him  a  major-general  by  brevet;  and  in  less  than  a  month  after, 
rJune  18th,]  commissioned  him  full  major-general.  He  thus  became 
the  second  officer  in  rank  of  the  American  army. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  with  four  compa- 
nies of  the  first  infantry.  Price's  company  of  rangers,  and  a  section 
of  Brag^'s  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Thomas,  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  Reynosa,  which  he  did  without  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion. The  town  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  sixty  miles  above 
Matamoras.  On  the  day  following.  Governor  Henderson  arrived  from 
Texas,  with  a  large  command  of  volunteers.  On  the  14th  of  J*jly, 
Camargo  was  occupied  without  resistance  by  a  detachment  of  two 
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Cunargo  looking  North 

companies  of  the  7th  inrantry,  under  Captain  Miles.  Two  weeks 
after,  [July  31,]  Captain  Vinton  with  a  small  force,  occupied  Mier 
without  resistance  This  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  China,  by 
McCuUoch's  Texas  rangers.  On  the  same  day,  General  Taylor,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  left  Matamoras  for  Camargo,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  former  place  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  who 
had  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteera 
under  Colonel  Curtis. 

*'  Camargo,"  says  Captain  Henry,  "  is  a  dilapidated  town,  ntuated 
upon  the  river  San  Juan,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  boasts,  like  all  Mexican  towns,  of  a  grand  plaza  and  a 
cathedral,  a  few  low  stone  buildings,  of  very  thick  walls  and  flat  roofil, 
a  great  many  miserable  '  jackals,*  not  a  few  donkeys,  and  any  number 
of  dogs  and  fij^bting  chidcens.  The  7th  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Miles,  was  encamped  in  the  plaza.  The  town  was  com- 
pletely inundated  in  June  last,  and  the  population  driven  out.  It 
may  once  have  boasted  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  but  there  wen 
not  more  than  half  that  number  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  our  army. 
The  cathedral  is  of  no  particular  architectural  beauty;  ithas  a  cupola 
and  two  bells.  Nearly  every  building  in  the  place  was  occupied  in 
some  manner  by  the  government.*' 

Reid,  in  his  "Texas  Rangers,"  mentions  the  inundation  of  Ca- 
margo. "  On  ascending  the  bank,  we  were  struck  with  the  desola- 
tion and  ruin  which  had  spread  itself  on  every  side.  The  late  flood, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  came  on  rapidly  in  the  nig^t,  while 
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Oie  inhabitants  were  wrapped  in  their  peaceful  slumbers ;  and  many 
had  not  tbe  least  intimation  of  it  until  the  waters  had  actually  floated 
them  out  of  their  beds.  Prom  a  description  which  we  received  from 
a  Mexican  ^o  was  here  at  the  time,  it  must  have  been  heart-rend- 
ing in  die  extreme.  Mothers  were  seen  wading,  waist  deep,  carrying 
their  children  in  their  arms,  hurrying  to  places  of  safety,  filling  the  air 
with  dirielcs  of  dismay.  The  men  were  engaged  saving  the  children, 
many  of  whom  were  clinging  to  floating  materials,  and  carrying  them 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses  for  safety,  which  had  become  the  only  resort 
anuKtg  the  poorer  classes,  who  lived  in  huts  and  slept  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  those  who  occupied  the  two-stoiy  houses  were  in  greater 
peril ;  for  the  walls,  becoming  saturated,  gave  way  and  fell  in  with 
B  ciad,  frequently  drowning  a  whole  family,  while  others  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  flood,  or  drowned  in  their  beds.  There  were  many 
lives  lost ;  and  the  destruction  of  property  was  very  great,  about  two 
hundred  houses  having  been  ruined.  The  town  was  once  very  beau- 
tiAil;  and,  from  the  ruined  walls,  we  saw  the  houses  must  have  been 
quite  pretty.  It  rontaina  three  plazas,  in  the  middle  one  of  which 
are  situated  the  finest  buildings,  and  where  still  stands  a  neat  little 
church."   , 

On  the  12th  of  August,  a  detachment  of  Captain  Gillespie's  rar;ger8, 
another  of  Captain  McCulloch's,  with  Captain  James  Dun'^pji,  of  thi 
3d  artilleiy;  and  Lieutenant  Wood,  of  the  engineei  corp^,  Ictt  Ca- 
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mai^,  crossed  the  San  Juan,  and  took  the  road  to  Mier.  Early  on 
the  14th,  they  reached  the  town  of  Seralvo,  serenty-Gve  miles  from 
Camargo.  After  placing  sentinels  at  the  avenues,  the  party  entered 
the  town,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  plaza.  Captain  Duncan  then 
rode  to  the  alcalde's  house,  and  demanded  a  surrender,  vhicb  was 
immediately  made.  They  then  advanced  some  distance  into  the 
eountiy,  and  returned  to  Camai^  od  the  17th. 

On  receiving  Captain  Duncan's  report,  General  Taylor  ordered  the 
1st  brigade  of  the  2d  (Worth's)  division  to  cross  the  river,  [August 
1 9,]  and  take  up  its  march  for  the  interior.  On  the  21st,  Major- 
General  Butler  reached  camp,  in  company  with  Generals  Quitman 
and  Hamer — all  of  the  volunteers.  The  2d  dragoons,  under  Gene* 
ral  Twiggs,  together  with  the  light  artilleiy  batteries  of  Captains 
Ridgely  and  Taylor  also  arrived.  The  2d  brigade  of  Worth's  divi- 
sion, with  two  companies  of  infantry,  crossed  the  San  Juan  on  the 
25th,  snd  marched  for  Seralvo.  Other  portions  of  the  army  foDowed 
shortly  after,  and  in  the  early  part  of  September,  General  Taylor  was 
moving  forward  with  all  available  rnpi  Jiiy  for  the  city  of  Monterey. 
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'  lor  had  caused  some  iraport- 
ant  changes  in  Mexican  po' 
licy.  Arista  was  ordered  to 
the  capital  under  arrest,  and 
most  of  the  officers  who  had 
served  under  him  were  either 
court-martialed  or  removed. 
The  popularity  of  Paredes 
daily  decreased,  and  several 
parties  were  in  open  array 
against  him.  The  country 
was  in  a  tumult  of  excitement, 
anxious  for  the  utter  exter 
mination  of  the  invaders, 
but  distracted  by  factions,  and 
IgBonnt  of  the  means  for  promoting  its  object.  But  amid  this  wreck 
of  former  prospects,  and  sickening  apprehension  as  to  the  future,  one 
z2  (269) 
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man  managed  to  maintain  his  popularity.  This  was  Ampudia  ;  and 
he  effected  his  purpose  by  intrigue  and  misrepresentation.  Imme* 
diately  after  the  action  of  the  9th,  while  Matamoras  yet  rung  with 
the  yells  of  maddened  disappointment,  he  busied  himseif  with  spread- 
ing  reports  that  the  main  cause  of  disaster  was  Arista's  cowardice ; 
and  that  had  the  command  of  the  army  been  intrusted  to  him,  the 
Americans  would  have  been  annihilated.  Among  a  people  like  the 
Mexicans,  untried  valour,  garnished  with  pompous  declarations,  can 
generally  prevail  against  misfortune,  whether  culpable  or  otherwise ; 
and  accordingly,  the  officer  who  had  made  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
stands  ever  effected  by  the  Mexicans,  was  disgraced;  while  his 
cowardly  and  fawning  accuser  received  all  the  honours  of  conducting 
a  battle  which  he  did  not  even  share. 

Monterey,  the  great  interior  city  of  Northern  Mexico,  %vas  the 
point  to  which  the  American  general  was  now  directing  his  march. 
The  defence  of  this  important  place  was  intrusted  to  General  Am- 
pudia. The  garrison  was  large,  and  the  works  of  sufficient  strength 
to  be  considered  impregnable.  On  the  31st  of  August,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  any  "  contraband  trade"  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, on  penalty  of  death.     The  paper  opens  as  follows : 

^'  Considering  that  the  hour  has  arrived  when  energetic  measures 
and  precautionary  dispositions  should  be  taken  to  liberate  the  de- 
partments of  the  east  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and 
for  attending  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  usages  of  war,  every 
person  who  may  prove  a  traitor  to  his  country,  or  a  spy  of  the  enemy, 
shall  suffer  death  without  any  remission  of  sentence  ;  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  contraband  trade  that  has  been  indis- 
criminately carried  on  by  the  usurpers  of  our  sacred  territoiy,  and 
using  the  faculties  which  the  laws  have  empowered  me  with,  I  de- 
clare as  follows."  Here  follows  a  specification' of  crimes,  and  the 
death  penalty  attached  to  each.  The  proclamation  had  condderable 
effect  on  the  Mexican  traders,  so  that  after  its  circulation  the  Ame- 
rican army  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies. 

On  the  same  day  another  proclamation  was  issued  by  Ampudia, 
of  which  we  give  tlie  principal  part : 

*^  The  army  of  the  United  States  having  invaded  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, and  penetrated,  with  the  greatest  insolence,  into  the  beait  of 
this  department,  threatens  to  occupy  its  capital ;  and  without  calcu- 
lating the  end  of  his  invasion,  I  am  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
emergency  and  augment  successively  our  defences,  placing  in  action 
all  the  elements  we  can  command.  The  importance  of  this  placet 
and  my  responsibility  are  apparent.     The  enemy  has  dared  to  pre* 
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sent  himself  at  our  doors,  and  with  his  advance  has  insulted  and  pro< 
voiced  us  without  motive  or  any  reason  to  juGtify  his  ignoble  and 
treacherous  proceedings.  I  must  then  avoid  and  prevent  the  evil 
which  approaches,  for  it  is  thus  that  honour  and  duty  advise.  I^et 
OS  go  to  repel  force  with  force,  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
dictates.  But  I  ought  first  to  adopt  all  the  means  capable  of  giving 
order  to  my  operations ;  and  for  this  object,  using  Ihe  ample  autho- 
ri^  which  the  supreme  government  has  conceded  to  me,  and  with 
which  in  my  character  as  general-in-chief,  it  has  invested  me  for  such 
eases,  I  publish  the  following  declaration : 

**  It  is  declared  that  this  place  is  in  a  state  of  siege 
"  The  civil  authorities  and  public  functionaries,  during  the  siege 
dre  subordinate  to  die  military  io  every  thing  relating  to  the  defence 
aud  service  of  the  place. 

"  All  citizens  shall  assist  with  their  arms  in  the  national  defence, 
in  the  manner,  time,  and  form,  which  the  authorities  may  determine ; 
and  to  this  end  the  citizens  shall  yield  to  the  advice  and  orders  of 
their  respective  military  commanders." 

N  the  11th  of  >'eptember,  the  American  camp  at 
Seralvo  was  busy  witli  preparations  for  the  en- 
suing march  to  Monterey.  In  the  evening  the 
order  of  march  was  read  to  the  companies. 
The  pioneers  were  united  into  one  party,  under 
command  of  Captain  Craig,  and  covered  by 
McCulloch's  rangers,  and  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons. A  day  intervened  between  the  marct 
of  each  division,  the  13th  being  appointed  for  the 
movement  of  the  first  one.  Eight  days*  rations 
and  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  were  given  to 
each  soldier,  and  ample  arrangements  made  to 
provide  for  casualties  and  other  events  incident 
to  a  military  movement.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  left  behind,  together  with  a  garrison  of 
two  companies  from  the  Mississippi  regiment. 
iiirly  on  the  12th  of  September,  the  advance  party  marched  ftit 
Marin.  It  was  composed  of  McCulloch's  rangers,  Captain  Graham', 
•qaadron  of  dragoons,  and  eighty  pioneers — the  whole  commanded 
by  Captain  Craig.  After  proceeding  about  thirteen  miles,  they 
encamped  for  the  night,  at  a  small  stream,  whose  cool,  clear  water 
formed  a  delicious  relief  after  marching  under  a  burning  sun.  At 
one  o'clock  of  the  following  day,  the  party  reached  Papagayo.  Here 
die  enemy  apneared  in  considerable  force,  aud  Captain  Craig,  feeling 
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his  party-  inadequate  to  resist  an  attack,  sent  a  despatch  to  huirf  on 
the  first  division. 

On  the  following  day,  Captain  McCuUoch,  with  forty  rangers,  xna 
sent  on  a  scouting  expedition  towards  the  town  of  Ramas.  On  the 
road,  he  had  occasional  skirmishes  with  parties  of  the  enemj,  and 
finally  overtook  a  party  of  two  hundred,  at  about  a  quarter  of  h  mile 
from  the  town.  A  spirited  firing  commenced  on  both  aides,  when 
McCulloch,  observing  some  wavering  among  the  enemy,  charged 
them  at  full  speed.  Both  parties  passed  directly  through  the  town, 
and  the  chase  continued  for  six  miles.  One  of  the  enemy  was  killed, 
one  wounded,  and  one  captured.  The  rangers  then  cautiously  re- 
traced their  steps,  and  rejoined  the  advance,  where  they  found  QeiM- 
ral  Taylor  with  the  first  division,  he  having  effected  a  forced  march 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 

The  march  of  the  second  division  from  Seralro  to  Monterey,  a 
graphically  described  by  Reid.  With  some  few  alterations,  hu 
account  is  inserted. 

"Worth's  division  had  just  placed  their  personal  clothing  and 
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accoutrements  in  convenient  condition  for  packing,  yesterday  even- 
ing, when  they  were  called  out  for  inspection — orderlies,  servants, 
and  all,  leaving  their  tents  unattended.  Just  as  General  Worth 
appeared  on  the  field,  a  heavy  rain,  accompanied  with  wind,  com- 
menced, and  prostrating  many  of  the  tents,  soaked  every  thing  in 
camp.  At  two  o'clock  this  morning,  [September  14]  the  reveille 
beat,  and  the  poor  fellows,  with  their  clothes  still  wet,  prepaied  to 
march.  The  tents  were  struck  and  packed,  wagons  were  brought 
up  to  receive  the  tent  poles,  camp  kettles,  &c.,  private  mules  and 
pack-horses  were  harnessed,  camp  women,  with  children  at  the 
breast,  and  of  all  sizes,  packed  themselves  and  little  ones  on  Mexi- 
can mules  and  ponies,  and  by  daylight  the  column  was  in  motion. 
The  rear  guard  did  not  get  off  until  eleven  o'clock.  The  day  has 
been  exceedingly  warm.  We  have  marched  twelve  miles  over  a 
country  different  in  every  respect  from  any  I  have  ever  before  seen. 
The  shrubbery  and  plants  are  entirely  new  to  me,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cactus,  which  grows  throughout  Mexico  in  a  hundred  varieties. 
The  wild  olive,  and  a  white,  round-leafed  shrub,  with  pink  blossoms, 
cover  the  mountains  and  table-lands.  We  have  crossed  five  or  six 
clear  cool  streams  to-day,  and  are  now  encamped  upon  the  brow  of  a 
ravine,  down  which  runs  a  spring  brook. 

"W«  are  now  (morning  of  the  15th)  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Marin.  We  passed  a  few  moments  since  a  rancho  which  had  just 
been  deserted  in  great  haste — the  cows,  goats,  and  chickens  having 
been  lefl  behind.  We  left  camp  this  morning  at  four  o'clock.  Our 
way  has  led  along  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which  rises  on  our  right 
^o  a  height  of  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet.  We  like- 
wise have  a  mountain  on  our  left,  of  nearly  the  same  height.  These 
two  mountains  converge  before  us,  and  descend  at  the  same  time  to 
about  the  level  of  the  table  lands  upon  which  we  now  are.  But  far 
in  the  distance  before  us  rises  the  Sierra  Madre,  higher  and  more 
majestic  than  any  we  have  before  seen.  Our  march  to-day  has  been 
over  a  very  bad  road — up  hill  and  down — over  rocks  and  pebbles, 
ravines  and  mines.  The  whole  country  over  which  we  have  to-day 
travelled  is  covered  with  aged  '  Spanish  bayonet'  trees — a  species  of 
palm,  each  leaf  of  which  is  pointed  with  a  sharp  thorn.  Some  of 
these  trees  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  m  diameter,  and 
must  be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  old.  As 
we  reached  this  camping  place,  an  express  came  in  from  General 
Taylor,  directing  this  division  to  join  him  at  Marin  by  a  forced  march. 
We  are  therefore  bivouacked  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
It  seems  that  the  Mexicans  are  assembled  in  torce  between  here  and 
Monti^rey,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  Santa  Anna  himself  is  in  the  field 
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There  is  no  doubt  about  there  being  a  strong  force  at  Monterey,  and 
General  Taylor  therefore  directs  that  the  first  and  second  divisions 

shall  join  to-morrow,  and  march  before  the  town General 

Worth  keeps  his  division  always  in  readiness,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
be  surprised  by  night  or  day.  Last  night  a  sort  of  stampede  occurred 
in  camp,  and  we  shall  probably  have  another  to-night.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  an  alarm  were  to  take  place  to-night,  a  most 
singular  scene  would  follow.  We  are  bivouacked  in  a  thicket  of 
trees,  or  large  shrubs,  all  of  which  have  thorns.  To  walk  through 
them  without  stooping  and  dodging  about  to  avoid  the  thorns  is  im- 
possible. Horses  and  mules  are  tied  by  long  lassoes  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  whole  thicket,  as  well  as  the  road  for  half  a  mile,  is  filled 
with  men  stretched  out  on  blankets,  chatting  about  the  probabilities 
of  a  fight.  »  *  »  •  General  Taylor  arrives  at  Marin  to-night,  and  will 
there  consolidate  his  little  army." 

Before  sunrise  on  the  15th  of  December,  the  army  commenced  its 
march  for  Marin.  At  ten  o'clock  the  advance  reached  a  hill  over- 
looking the  town,  firom  whence  could  be  seen  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  ranged  in  the  principal  street.  As  the  Americans 
numbered  but  twenty-five  men,  their  captain,  McCulloch,  ordered  a 
halt,  and  the  men  scattered  themselves  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  shot  which  the  enemy  might  throw  firom  the  town. 
The  place  afforded  every  opportunity  for  the  concealment  of  troops, 
the  great  plaza  being  hidden  from  sight  by  the  church  and  adjoining 
buildings.  Afler  waiting  for  some  time,  the  captain  observed  the 
lancers  moving  slowly  off  towards  Monterey,  and  soon  after  his  com- 
mand took  undisputed  possession  of  the  town. 

Marin  is  situated  on  elevated  table-land,  from  which  mountains 
soar  up  to  a  great  height.  It  contains  a  church  of  white  stone,  and 
some  handsome  buildings.  The  former  is  surrounded  with  turrets 
and  a  steeple.  A  small  stream  of  water  runs  through  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  mostly  by  deep  wells, 
in  which  the  water  is  constantly  cool  and  clear.  The  scenery  is  per- 
haps equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  Mexico.  *^  When  within  about  a 
mile  of  Marin,"  says  Reid,  '^  the  scenery  that  presented  itself  was 
magnificent  in  the  extreme.  On  our  right  rose  the  tall  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Alvo,  about  three  thousand  feet  high,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  while  before  us  were  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
ranging  north  and  south,  of  every  shape,  forming  battlements,  lean 
ing  towers,  obelisks,  and  steeples,  which  seemed  almost  to  pierce 
the  heavens.  Again,  on  our  left,  another  chain  of  mountains  reared 
their  lofty  summits  towards  the  blue  sky,  the  whole  composiDg  as  it 
were  a  semi-circle,  and  presenting  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  surpaauig 
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beaa^,  which  filled  one  with  involuntary  awe  and  admiration,  while 
the  soul  became  enwrapped  and  lost  in  contemplating  the  masterly 
woriu  of  nature." 

On  the  18th,  the  army  reached  the  town  of  San  Francisco,  abont 
ei^ty  miles  &om  Monterey ;  and  on  the  next  day  arrived  at  the 
Walnat  Springs,  three  miles  from  that  city.  Here  General  Taybr 
halted  and  prepared  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meges  which  it 
hat  ever  &llen  to  the  lot  of  a  historian  to  record. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

STORMING   OF   FEDEEATION    AND    INDEPENDENCE   BILLS. 

EFORE  describing  General  Taylor's  <^>e- 

rations  before  Monterey,  it  seems  proper 

to  give  a  description  of  die  town  snd  ill 

defences. 

Monterey  (king's  mountain)  is  pleasantly  ml- 

tiated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sierra  Madie, 

one  of  the  boldest  ranges  of  mountain  scuneiy  iit 

Mexico.     It  is  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 

from  Camai^,  and  perhaps  eight  hundred  from 

the  city  of  Mexico.     The   Arroyo  San  Juan,  a 

branch  of  the  river  of  that  name,  runs  below  the 

city;  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with 

fields  of  maize  and  sugar-cane,  and  groves  of  apple,  peaeh,  orange, 

and  citron  trees.  All  the  roads  from  the  Rio  Grande  meet  at  this  place, 
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and  after  passing  throu^  the  city  unite  in  one  >vhich  winds  through  a 
gorge  towards  Saltillo.  North  of  the  town  is  a  ravine,  running  east 
and  west  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  houses  of  Monterey  are  square  in 
shape,  generally  two  stories  high,  and  constructed  of  a  white  stone 
very  difficult  to  split.  The  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  but  on  ac- 
count of  age  some  of  the  buildings  are  in  a  crumbling  condition ;  and 
the  city  itself  presents  that  sombre,  venerable  appearance,  which  is 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  plaza 
is  large  and  beautiful,  being  inclosed  in  compact  rows  of  houses,  in- 
habited by  merchants  and  the  wealthy,  independent  citizens.  Re* 
ceding  from  this,  the  houses  separate  from  each  other,  and  diminish 
in  size  until  towards  the  walls,  where  the  whole  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  widely  scattered  village.  This  rural  region  is  interspersed 
with  gardens  and  extensive  fields,  while  long  romantic  looking  lanes 
connect  it  with  the  city  proper.  This  alternation  of  town  and 
country  affords  agreeable  recreation  for  the  inhabitants,  and  renders 
Monterey  one  of  the  most  healthy  places  in  Mexico. 

The  principal  street  (calle  de  Monterey)  runs  from  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  to  the  plaza  of  which  it  forms 
the  south-west  side.  On  this  street  is  situated  the  magnificent  coun- 
try seat  of  General  Arista — a  beautiful  white  building,  having  the 
columns  and  cornices  adorned  with  red.  The  halls  and  rooms  are 
spacious,  with  high  ceilings.  In  the  general's  former  residence  there. 
&e  garden  was  lined  with  groves  of  orange  trees,  which  bordered 
flower-beds  separated  by  beautiful  flower-walks — while  on  each  side 
were  baths  of  running  water,  with  various  little  ornaments  placed 
here  and  there,  making  the  whole  a  most  delightful  spot  for  recrea- 
tion. The  business  portion  of  the  city  commences  at  the  Plaza  de 
Came,  on  the  north-east  side  of  which  is  another  fine  street.  On  this 
is  situated  an  academy  and  other  buildings.  The  main  Plaza  is  a 
large  square  having  the  streets  on  each  side  well  paved.  Each  of 
the  houses  surrounding  it  has  a  garden  inclosed  by  high  stone 
walls,  and  filled  with  orange  trees,  vines,  and  other  tropical 
firuits.  The  cathedral  is  a  vast  pile,  irregularly  built,  and  of  no  par- 
ticular order  of  architecture.  The  front  presents  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, having  its  broad  surface  richly  ornamented  with  elaborate 
itucco  work.  The  interior  is  on  an  equally  magnificent  scale.  Th 
lofty  pillars,  wrought  arched  ceiling,  paintings,  and  altars,  softened 
by  the  dim  light  issuing  from  windows  thirty  feet  from  the  floor,  in- 
spire the  beholder  with  admiration  and  religious  awe.  There  are 
several  small  altars,  the  ornaments  of  which  are  carved  and  gilded 
80  ts  to  present  a  very  chaste  appearance  ;  but  the  main  altar  is  the 
principal  object  of  attention.     It  forms  one  huge  piece  of  'he  riche4rt: 
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carving  and  gilding,  decorated  with  the  beads  of  samxs,  fiiU-leag^ 
figures,  angels,  and  other  objects.  During  service,  the  effect  of  die 
whole  is  such  as  can  be  produced  by  few  ceremonies  besides  those 
attending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

;]  HE  defences  in  and  about 
Monterey  were  on  a  scale 
which  justified  the  Mezi> 
cans  in  their  belief  that 
Hie  city  was  impregnable. 
The  eastern  and  soathem 
approaches  were  com- 
manded by  seven  prin- 
cipal works.  These  are 
enumerated  by  an  eye- 
witness in  the  fbUowing 
order : 

1.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry,  of  four  feces,  with  an  open  go^ 
of  ten  feet,  prepared  for  four  guns,  overlooked  and  commanded  by  a 
large  stone  house  in  the  rear,  prepared  with  sand  bags  and  loop-holes 
for  infiintry. 

2.  A  strong  redoubt  of  four  faces,  with  an  open  gorge  of  twenty 
feet,  prepared  for  three  guns. 

3.  Masonry  for  infantry,  and  breastworks. 

4.  An  unoccupied  redoubt  of  one  gun. 

5.  Tete-de-pont  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  the  Purissima,  a  strong 
work  of  mnsonry,  mounting  three  guns. 

6.  A  strong  redoubt,  masonry,  witiii  four  guns,  overlooking  the  ap- 
proaches from  Cadareyta,  and  commanding  the  goige  of  the  second 
redoubt. 

7.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry,  for  three  gims,  overlooked  and 
commanded  by  a  lai^e  stone  house,  prepared  for  infantry,  with  loop- 
holes and  sand  bags. 

The  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  were  connected  by 
breastworks  of  earth  and  brush,  for  infantry ;  thus  forming  one  great 
fort,  llie  barricades,  of  masonry,  were  twelve  feet  ±ick,  and  fur- 
nished with  embrasures  for  guns.  All  the  house-tops  and  garden 
walls  of  the  city  were  loop-holed,  and  provided  with  sand  bags  for 
infantry  defence. 

The  northern  approaches  were  defended  by  the  citadel,  a  la^ 
rectangular  edifice,  built  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  an  inclosed 
work  of  solid  masonry,  with  four  bastion  fronts,  mounting  thirty-one 
guns.  The  western  approaches  [stormed  by  Worth's  division]  were 
overlooked  by  the  Bishop's  Palace,  of  four  guns,  a  redoubt  on  Ind*- 
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B.  Tar4  tata  wMcli  Maileiiii  flrad  on  even-  kelry. 

tBf  MMh.  K.  Plan  de  Cirna. 

C  Chain  or  Mallran  L»nc«n  UBrnlni  lln.  L.  Hmall  Plan. 

D.  Faritlaagru  DlTblon  on  Ihi.  H,  Crand  Plan. 

B.  RaUMataraadtiJ  Colonel  ChlldatU.  P.  Q.   R    Poililona    «crptad    b>  nur   ti< 
F.  Btalia|i*a  Palaea  eanlad  bb  nd.  mornlBi  Mm. 

4.  HolfMalormadbj  Captain  amltb'a  Pan/  I.  RcdouM  (Imr  (ana  carried  mornlnc  *<« 

Hal.  1.  Radouhi  Fon  DliblotlinBiaiia. 

M.  BaliBM  alonptJ  by  Oaaaml  aatOt  tlu.  «.  RtdonMboc  mm. 
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pendence  hill,  hariDg  two  guns ;  a  battery  of  two  guns  on  Federa- 
tion hill ;  and  Fort  Soldada,  of  one  giin. 

I  N  short,  the  whole  city  was  one  vast  fortresa. 
Batteries  raked  each  principal  street,  which, 
uniting  with  the  fires  from  roofs  and  houses, 
crossed  and  recrossed  at  every  point.  The 
walls  were  so  thick  as  to  render  artilleiy 
almost  useless ;  so  that  houses  as  well  as 
forts  were  to  be  stormed  with  the  bayonet, 
and  immediately  garrisoned,  before  the 
Americans  could  proceed  successfully 
towards  the  heart  of  the  city.  Besides  this, 
the  road  to  the  city  lay  through  opeik  corn- 
fields, where  the  Americans  were  exposed 
to  sweeping  fires  before  they  could  get  into  a  position  to  return 
a  shot- 

The  appearance  of  Monterey  and  the  surroundint;  region,  as  seen 
from  the  Walnut  Springs,  is  graphically  described  by  Reid : — "  The 
scene  before  us  was  magnificent  and  sublime.  There  lay  the  rich 
«nd  lovely  valley  of  Monterey,  a  beautiful  undulating  plain,  while, 
in  its  centre,  between  the  Saddle  mountain,  and  another  chain  of  the 
Sierra  del  Madre,  lay  concealed  the  capital  of  Nueva  Leon,  the  tower- 
ing steeple  of  the  cathedral  alone  being  visible  to  mark  its  situation. 
Off  to  the  right  was  the  citadel,  from  whose  battlements  a  flag  occa- 
■ionally  flaunted  to  the  breeze,  and  then  bung  in  folds  again,  stnig- 
^ing  as  it  were  to  maintain  its  proud  display.  To  the  left  could  be 
seen  the  avenues  leading  to  the  city,  which  were  fortified  by  the  bat- 
teries and  other  works  of  the  enemy.  Still  farther  to  the  right,  in 
flte  rear  of  the  ci^,  stood,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  whole,  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  displaying  from  its  turrets  the  black  cross  of  the 
holy  church,  and  the  green,  white,  and  red  banner  of  Mexico ;  while 
the  tops  of  the  adjacent  heights  were  covered  with  snow-white  tents. 
Beautiful  green  fields  met  the  eye  on  either  side,  and  cattle  were 
quietly  grazing  about,  while  mountains  on  every  hand  rose  with  their 
high  peaks  to  heaven,  tipped  with  white  fleecy  clouds,  which  con- 
trasted beautifully  with  the  bright  green  of  the  base  of  those  nearer 
by.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  mountains,  the  vale,  and  the 
-city,  seemed  alike  undisturbed,  and  wrapped  in  the  calm  repose  of 
nature.     All  was  still,  save  the  wild  whistle  of  the  forest  bird." 

After  the  army  had  arrived  within  sight  of  the  city,  a  detachment 
of  Mexican  lancers  was  observed  approaching ;  but  when  the  regi- 
-ment  of  Colonel  Hays  attempted  to  charge,  they  suddenly  wheeled 
-aboat  and  returned  to  the  city.     Instead  of  pursuing,  Hays  ordered 
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a  halt,  and  the  object  of  ihe  movement  was  soon  apparent.  The 
guns  of  the  citadel  suddenly  opened  with  twelve-pound  shot,  which, 
nad  the  rangers  been  within  range,  would  have  committed  feariiit 
execution  in  their  party.  This  the  keen  eye  of  Hays  had  foreseen ; 
and  consequently  he  restrained  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and 
thereby  baffled  the  efibrts  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  General  Taylor  and  staflT,  with  Major  Mansfield  and  « 
party  of  engineers,  had  proceeded  to  the  right,  in  order  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  enemy's  works,  when  a  ball  struck  within  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  general,  and  bounded  towards  the  group,  showing 
that  the  enemy  had  got  the  range  with  their  guns.  The  troops 
marched  and  counter-marched  in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries  for 
nearly  two  hours,  while  balls  were  ploughing  up  the  ground  near 
them.  In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  army  encamped  at  the  Walnut 
Springs.  During  the  night,  about  ^irty  of  the  enemy  were  captured. 
After  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  principal  defences  of  the  city, 
the  American  commander  was  convinced,  that,  instead  of  attacking 
the  front  with  his  whole  army,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  gain 
the  enemy's  rear,  and  carry  the  positions  to  the  west,  thus  giving  die 
army  two  chances  of  success. 

Founding  the  plan  of  attacking  on  these  views,  the  general  made 
preparations  to  gain  the  Saltillo  road,  intrusting  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  General  Worth.  That  officer  was  to  march,  by  a  ci> 
cuitous  route,  around  the  hill  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  cany  ^ 
heights  or  detached  works  in  the  enemy's  rear.  His  division  con- 
sisted of  two  brigades.  The  first,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-CoIo> 
nel  Staniford,  was  composed  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Duncan's  battery 
of  horse  artillery,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Child's  artilleiy  battalion,  ii^ 
eluding  six  companies  and  a  regiment  of  in&mtry. 

ENERAL  PERSIFER  F.  SMITH'S 
brigade,  (the  2d,)  consisted  of  Lieu- 
tenant McCall's  battery  of  horse  artil- 
lery, the  5th  in&ntry,  to  which  was 
attached  Captain  Blanchard's  company 
of  Louisiana  volunteers,  under  Major 
Martin  Scott,  and  the  7th  infiintry  un- 
der Captain  Miles,  Colonel  Haya'a 
regiment  of  mounted  Texas  rangers 
also  accompanied  the  division,  whic^ 
numbered  altogether  about  two  tlioa- 
sanu  men.  These  were  in  a  hi^  state 
of  discipline,  ami  both  tiie  genera) 
and  his  division  were  eager  to  meet  the  enemy. 
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OLONEL  HAYS'S  regiment  was  orderea 
at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  for  marching.  They  moved 
at  noon,  advancing  slowly  towards  some 
corn-fields.  The  enemy  soon  perceived 
the  movement,  and  detached  large  bo** 
dies  of  infantry  from  the  Bishop's  Palace 
to  the  height  aoove  it.  To  divert  their 
attention,  General  Taylor  threw  the  Ist 
and  3d  divisions  towards  the  city,  a  stra- 
tagem which  enabled  Hays's  command 
to  reach  the  Pescaria  Grande  road  with- 
^  out  interruption.  At  this  place,  the 
tents  of  the  enemy  on  Independence  Hill  could  be  plainly  perceived. 
Meanwhile,  General  Burleson  of  Texas,  with  about  twenty  men, 
proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  while  Colonel  Hays  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Duncan  and  Walker,  with  Captain  McCulloch  and 
Colonel  Peyton,  late  of  the  Louisiana  volunteers,  ascended  the  hill 
to  reconnoiter.  Worth  also  ascended.  Soon  after.  General  Burleson 
rode  up,  and  reported  that  a  large  force  of  both  infantry  and  cavalrj 
was  approaching,  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  passage.  General 
Worth  now  joined  the  other  officers,  and  immediately  gave  orders  for 
a  detachment  of  McCulloch's  company  to  join  that  of  Gillespie,  in 
a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  hill.  While  this  was  being  made, 
Colonel  Hays  fell  in  with  an  ambush  of  the  enemy,  who  opened  upon 
him  with  musket  and  escopet  balls,  followed  by  shells  and  shot  from 
Port  Independence.  Hays  having  with  him  only  about  thirty  men, 
ordered  a  retreat ;  but  many  of  the  party's  horses  became  unmanage- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  shells.  This  caused  much 
confusion,  and  several  of  the  rangers  were  for  awhile  in  imminent 
danger;  but  eventually  all  rejoined  the  main  army.  The  colonel 
had  a  second  skirmish  with  the  Mexicans  immediately  after  sun- 
down. The  advance  were  not  able  to  regain  camp,  and  passed  the 
ni^t  without  fire  or  blankets,  exposed  to  a  chilling  rain. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  troops  were  ordered  under 
arms,  and  without  stopping  to  breakfast,  began  their  march.  The 
rangers  were  in  advance  as  on  the  previous  day,  followed  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  division  in  battle  array.  After  proceeding  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  they  reached  a  turn  in  the  road,  near  the  hacienda 
of  San  Jeronimo,  which  brought  them  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  drawn  up  for  action,  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  hundred. 
Hays  immediately  oraered  his  company  to  deploy  to  the  right,  and 
dismount.     He  was  supported  by  Duncs^n's  battery  and  the  li^t 
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companies  of  Scott  and  Smith.  The  enemy  opened  their  first  fire, 
In  which  they  were  joined  by  the  battery  of  Independence  Hill.  The 
rangers  answered  by  a  rapid  fire  from  their  rifles.  The  Mexicans 
then  prepared  to  charge ;  and  Captain  McCuUoch  being  separated 
fi*om  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  obliged  to  receive  the  entire 
shock.  Then  ensued  a  scene,  which  in  rapidity  of  movement  and 
individual  daring  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  battle  of  the  Mexi- 
can war.  The  appearance  of  the  enemy  was  highly  military,  men 
and  horses  being  gaily  caparisoned,  and  their  long  lances  deco- 
rated with  pennons  of  green  and  red,  which  fluttered  gracefully  in  the 
morning  sun.  ''On  they  came,^'  says  Reid,  who  participated  in 
the  action,  ''  at  a  full  gallop,  led  by  their  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Juan  N.  Najera.  McCuUoch  received  them  with  a  leaden  rain,  6rom 
rifles,  pistols,  and  shot-guns,  while  the  Texans  at  the  fence  poured 
in  upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  The  clash  was  great,  and  at  the  shock 
the  host  moved  to  and  fro  as  the  forest  bends  before  the  storm ;  but 
our  horses  were  too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  and  many  of  the 
enemy's  bravest  men  were  borne  from  their  saddles.  We  saw  their 
lieutenant-colonel  fall  while  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  exhorting 
his  men  to  rally  and  stand  firm.  He  was  a  tall,  splendid  looking 
officer,  with  a  fierce  moustache,  and  beautiful  teeth,  which  were  set  hard, 
and  with  his  other  features  evinced  the  most  marked  determination. 
''  McCuUoch^s  men  were  now  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy's  lancers,  using  their  revolvers,  while  some  few  Ijeat  back 
the  enemy  with  their  swords.  Meanwhile  the  light  companies  and 
Duncan's  artillery  had  opened  their  fire,  and  the  enemy  was  borne 
back  with  great  slaughter,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  McCul- 
loch's  men,  who  had  fought  their  way  nearly  to  the  enemy's  centre, 
and  seeing  their  peril,  were  fighting  to  get  back.  Then  it  was  that 
the  hardest  struggle  took  place.  Armstrong,  one  of  our  company, 
was  unhorsed  by  a  lancer,  having  received  two  wounds ;  yet,  on  foot, 
with  sword  in  hand,  he  defended  himself  against  two  of  the  enemy. 
He  killed  one,  and  the  other  was  shot  by  a  comrade.  •  •  •  •  • 
McCuUoch  had  been  twice  borne  back  by  the  Mexicans,  and,  making 
a  desperate  struggle  to  regain  his  company,  he  put  his  horse  at  fiill 
speed,  ran  down  all  opposition,  and  regained  his  command  without 
injury.  The  Mexicans  had  taken  to  the  hills,  and  the  regular  skir- 
mishers or  light  companies,  under  Captains  Smith  and  Scott,  con- 
tinued their  fire  over  our  heads,  killing  by  accident  one  of  the  rangers. 
About  this  time  Captain  Gutierrez,  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  had 
received  three  wounds,  was  also  kUled ;  he  died,  fighting  to  the  last, 
one  of  the  most  courageous  of  his  race.  As  the  Mexicans  gave  way, 
the  liorht  companies  rushed  up  the  hill,  firing  over  the  ridge  ?    ti^ 
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Kdring  enemy,  irbo  fled  in  eveiy  directioD.  Parties  of  our  infantry 
lAo  had  gained  the  corn-fields,  were  also  picking  oS  the  Mexicu 
Mantry,  who  were  rapidly  retreating  in  the  road  leading  to  the  city. 
The  Texans  also  poured  upon  them  a  destnictiTe  fire,  and  in  several 
ioMances  both  horse  and  rider  were  seen  to  bound  some  feet  into  the 
ilDf,  and  then  fall  together  down  the  hill. 

*'  This  most  brilliant  action  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which 
liine  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ?nemy  were  killed  and  wounded, 
while  on  our  part  the  loss  was  tnrting.  Several  of  McCulloch's  men 
were  severely  wounded  by  the  enemy's  lancers,  but  our  regiment  had 
Mily  one  killed.  The  squadron  which  so  bravely  charged  McCul- 
looh  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  Amid  the  scene  of  carnage  lay 
Mretched  out  some  of  their  bravest  men,  in  gaudy  uniforms ;  and 
many  a  broken  lance  lay  here  and  there,  while  the  road  and  hill-side 
mtxe  lined  with  their  dead  horses,  beautifully  caparisoned,  the  sad- 
dles ornamented  with  silver  mountings,  presenting  a  wild  and  ghastly 
•ceoe.     Thirty-two  of  their  dead  were  buried  in  one  pit." 

FTERthe  enemy's  defeat,  Diui- 
can's  and  McCall's  arrillery  was 
posted  on  the  Saltillo  road,  and 
opened  a  fire  upon  some  works 
on  Independence  Hill.  It  was 
answered  by  a  nine-pounder  from  the  hill, 
and  a  battery  of  two  guns  from  Federation 
Hill,  both  of  which  the  Mexicans  served 
with  admirable  effect.  General  Worth 
now  ordered  his  command  to  march  about 
eight  hundred  yanis  farther,  to  a  position 
where  they  would  have  a  full  view  of  the  enemy's  fortifications.  In 
ttfiecting  this  movement  Captain  McKavett  was  killed,  and  a  private 
iroundexl. 

On  flie  previous  evening,  Worth  had  despatched  a  note  to  General 
Taylor,  suggesting  a  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  commander  to 
fliTour  the  intended  attack  upon  the  Bishop's  Palace.  This  was  done 
early  on  the  21st.  The  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  1st  division,  and 
ihe  field  division  of  volunteers,  were  ordered  under  arms,  and  moved 
"towards  the  city ;  while  the  2d  dragoons,  under  May,  and  Golonel 
Wood's  regiment  of  Texas  mounted  volunteers,  under  General  Hen- 
'^rsoD,  were  dire«ted  to  the  right  to  support  General  Worth,  if 
fwcessary,  and  to  make  an  impression,  if  practicable,  upon  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  city. 

Before  detailing  Worth's  operations,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe 
faB  position,  relative  to  both  the  Mexican  redoubts  and  General  Tay- 
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lor's  cunt  -  '^^  ^^  division  had  marched  from  the  Walnut  Spring 
on  the  main  road,  [two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  20th,]  and  after  mov- 
ing neaily  directly  west,  and  crossing  the  MondoTa  and  Pescam 
roads  above  the  city,  the  troops  reached  a  hill,  on  which  they  eD> 
camped  for  the  night.  Near  this  was  the  Mexican  ambuscade  of  Sep 
tember  20th,  from  which  was  detached  the  par^  that  skirmi^ed  in 
the  evening.  Early  on  the  Slst  they  reached,  by  a  south-westerly 
course,  the  Saltillo  road,  where  the  chaise  of  cavalry  took  place. 
After  die  repulse  of  the  Mexicans,  Worth  moved  the  troops  nearly 
twelve  hundred  yards  along  the  road,  and  prepared  for  assaulliiig 
the  works. 

This  position  led  directly  to  the  city,  which  lay  south-east  at  a 
distance  of  perhaps  twenty-five  hundred  yards.  Between  General 
Worth  and  the  nearest  point  to  the  town  arose  Independence  Hill, 
defended  by  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  a  redoubt,  both  commanding 
the  road.  South  of  the  Saltillo  road,  and  running  parallel  to  it,  ia 
the  Arroyo  San  Juan,  a  small  stream  branching  from  the  main  rim 
of  that  name.  So  Jtb  of  the  stream,  and  bordering  upon  it,  is  Fede 
ration  Hill,  defended  by  Fort  Soldada  and  another  work. 

rr"T« — ST)  ^^^  Worth  was  completely  isolated 
y  <,e)  1  from  the  main  portion  of  the  Brmy^ 
except  through  the  route  by  lAich 
he  came.  To  reach  Monterey,  and 
act  in  coDJunctio->  with  the  C(Mn> 
manding  general,  it  was  iiv.-ce8S8ty  to  storm 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  to  march 
along  roads  swept  by  gelling  fires,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  in  check  large  bodies 
of  cavaliy  and  infantry,  posted  at  advantageous  positions  in  the  open 
country.  Besides  this,  a  large  force  might,  at  any  time,  approach 
from  Saltillo  and  cut  oS*  all  retreat ;  an  event  which  would  render 
any  attempt  to  force  a  way  back  extremely  critical.  Worth's  duties 
were  peculiar  and  arduous ;  on  their  issue  depended  bis  &me  as  m 
soldier,  the  safe^  of  his  division,  and  perhaps  the  final  result  of  the 
operations  againsi  Monterey. 

As  the  forts  on  Federation  Hill  lay  nearest  his  po^on.  Worth  de- 
termined on  attacking  them  first.  He  accordingly  despatched,  fbt 
this  purpose,'  Captain  Smith,  with  three  hundred  men,  composing  nx 
companies  of  Texas  rangers,  and  three  of  the  artilleiy  battalion.  At 
noon,  while  the  troops  stood  ready  to  march,  Worth  rode  along  their 
front,  and,  by  a  few  words,  nerved  each  heart  to  ita  apparently  de^ 
perate  task.  Soon  after  they  were  slowly  moving  along  the  Saltillo 
oad,  towards  extensive  fields  of  com  and  sugar  cane.     These  tlu^ 
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eotered,  in  order  to  screen  their  march  from  the  enemy's  observation, 
and  felling  into  single  file,  proceeded  rapidly  towards  the  rirer.  Be- 
fore reaching  it,  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  hill  gave  notice  that 
they  were  observed,  and  diat  the  remainder  of  their  march  must  be 
difough  sheets  of  deadly  fire.  But,  animated  by  their  intrepid  cap- 
tun,  they  paused  not  for  a  moment,  but,  reaching  the  water's  edge, 
dashed  in  waist  deep,  while  cannon  shot  and  musketry  were  plung- 
ing itod  foaming  in  eveiy  direction.  At  this  moment  the  firing 
seemed  redoubled  ;  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  lost  in  dense  smoke, 
while  flash  afler  flash  of  quick  flame,  followed  by  rattling  volleys, 
^ared  through  the  gloom.  Through  this  terrible  storm  the  Ameri- 
cans rushed,  and  gained  the  opposite  hank  without  loss ;  a  circum- 
■tance  that  appears  almost  miraculous. 

Federation  Hill  is  nearly  four  hundred  feet  high,  very  steep,  and 
•t  its  base  almost  entirely  covered  with  dense  chaparral.  On  reach- 
ing these  thickets,  the  men  were  halted  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  ascent.  During  this  interval,  large  reintorcemtruis  of  Mexicans 
were  poured  into  the  fort,  and  companies  of  infantry  and  sharp- 
riiooters  descended  from  it,  and  stationed  themselves  along  ledges 
and  eminences.  These  were  to  gall  the  assailants  as  Aey  advanced, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  artillery  from  above  swept  the  road  in 
front. 

On  observing  this.  General  Worth  ordered  the  7th  infantry,  under 
Captain  Miles,  to  support  Captain  Smith,  by  a  movement  which 
would  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Taking  the  direct  road  to 
ttie  hill,  Miles  came  within  range  of  the  Mexican  fire  before  Captain 
Smith,  and  after  a  short  skirmish  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  during  which 
he  firmly  maintained  his  position,  halted  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  first  detachment.  The  two  commands  were  soon  joined,  and 
baring  reached  the  hill-side,  were  secure  from  the  artillery,  which 
could  not  be  inclined  so  as  to  reach  them. 

sHE.  party  now  commenced  the  ascent.   Gradu- 
ally the    enemy's    musketry  opened    upon 
them,  and  was  answered  by  the  Texan  rifle. 
As  the  troops   swept   on,  the  battle  grew 
louder  and  more  exciting.  One  detachment 
of  the  Mexicans  followed  another  down  the 
,  clifl&  to  convenient  places  for  harassing  the 
assailants.     A  dark  ring  of  smoke  settled 
around  the  centre  of  the  hill,  and  at  lengtk 
rolley  after  volley  of  rattling  fire-arms,  the  shouts  of  combatants,  the 
hony  of  marching,  and  dashing  of  cavalry,  bounding  and  echoing 
lloDg  the  nlope,  told  that  the  action  had  reached  its  hei^t.     Aftrr  a 
2b2 
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fierce  struggle  the  enemy  began  to  gire  way,  and  bood  they  w«m 
in  slow  retreat  up  the  hill,  followed  by  the  touting  Americanc  Afl 
the  latter  neared  the  fort,  the  terrified  garrison  shrank  before  them  ; 
and  soon  the  advance  rasbed  through  its  gates,  tore  down  tbe 
colours  and  erected  tbe  American  flag.  A  shout  of  victory  went 
up  from  every  voice,  and  was  answered  by  joyful  spectators  near 
General  Worth.  A  nine-pounder  was  captured,  which  had  been 
overturned  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  down  the  bilL 
The  enemy  retreated  to  Fort  Soldada ;  and  Worth  ordered  Gea»< 
ral  Smith,  with  the  5th  regiment  and  a  party  of  Texas  rangers,  under 
Colonel  Hays,  to  assist  Captain  Smith  in  taking  It.  The  combinea 
forces  rushed  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  u'ith  deafening  cheers,  diore 
all  opposition  before  them,  and  entered  almost  simultaneously  into 
the  fort.  The  enemy  bad  not  yet  evacuated  it,  when  the  coloun  of 
the  5th  infantry  were  planted  on  the  walls,  followed  almost  inunet 
iiatelv  bv  tb^se  of  the  7th.     One  nine-pounder  was  captund,  tc 
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P«!ther  with  mules,  camp  equipage,  and  ammunition.  The  garrison 
WB8  computed  at  fifteen  hundred,  and  its  loss  was  severe.  The 
Americans  had  eighteen  wounded — two  mortally.  The  guns  of  hoth 
forts  were  immediately  turned  upon  the  Bishop's  Palace,  which  was 
separated  by  a  valley  of  several  hundred  yards  width.  The  evening 
was  dark  and  chilly  ;  and  soon  after  the  troops  lay  down,  rain  com- 
menced pouring  in  torrents,  attended  by  heavy  thunder  and  lightning. 
Exgosed  to  this  storm,  without  food  or  shelter,  lay  the  weary  assail- 
«mts  of  Federation  Hill,  during  the  night  of  the  21st. 

Severe  as  had  been  the  labours  of  this  day,  they  were  understood 
by  all  to  be  but  the  prelude  of  more  terrible  ones  on  the  following 
day.  The  heights  on  Independence  Hill  were  still  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  works  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  to  all  ap- 
pearances impregnable.  The  hill  itself  is  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  and  not  only  the  most  inaccessible  height  from 
its  almost  perpendicular  ascent — covered  as  it  is  with  ledges  of  rotk, 
some  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  low,  thick,  thorny  bushes — but  also 
the  most  important,  as  commanding  all  the  western  approaches,  and 
by  a  gradual  descent  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  or  four  hundred  yards,  south-east  course  along  the  ridge, 
leading  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  which  it  also  commands  and  over- 
looks, thus  forming  a  key  to  the  entrance  of  Monterey  on  the  western 
side.  The  height  was  defended  by  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  during 
the  night  a  large  reinforcement  had  been  thrown  forward  from  the 
Bishop's  Palace. 

The  troops  destined  to  carry  these  heights  were  roused  from  sleep 
at  three  A.  M.  of  the  22d.  The  thunder-storm  of  the  previous  even- 
ing still  lingered,  the  sky  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  of  clouds,  and 
a  dense  mist  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  This  circumstance  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  Americans,  as  their  main  hope  lay  in  surprising  the 
enemy.  Their  party  consisted  of  three  companies  of  the  artillery 
battalion ;  three  companies  of  the  8th  infantry,  and  seven  companies 
of  the  Texas  rangers,  under  Hays  and  Walker.  The  whole,  exclu- 
sive of  the  officers,  numbered  four  hundred  and  sixty- five  men,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Childs. 

Very  soon  after  being  formed,  the  Americans  commenced  their 
march,  moving  in  column,  until  they  reached  the  base  of  the  hill. 
Then  Captain  Vinton,  with  a  company  of  the  3d  artillery,  one  of  the 
8th,  and  three  companies  of  rangers  under  Walker,  was  detached  to 
move  as  a  left  column  up  the  north-west  slope  of  the  hill,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  command,  under  their  colonel,  ascended  on  the 
ftOuth-west.  The  ascent  was  steep  and  difficult ;  but  the  assailants 
pushed  forward  vigorously,  until  within  about  one  hundred  yards 
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of  the  summit.  Here  a  loud  discharge  announced  that  they  were 
discovered ;  and  as  they  pressed  onward  the  noise  grew  with  then 
advance  until  the  hill  rocked  with  the  stunning  peals.  On  reaching 
the  fort,  a  short  but  fierce  struggle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  garnson.  The  fugitives  fled  towards  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  carrying  with  them  a  piece  of  cannon.  The  Ameri 
cans  on  account  of  their  exhausted  condition  did  not  pursue.  During 
the  ascent,  two  of  their  noblest  spirits  bad  fallen.  Captain  R.  A. 
Gillespie,  and  Herman  S.  Thomas,  of  the  rangers.  The  former  bad 
been  tbe  first  man  to  enter  Fort  Soldada  on  the  previous  day. 

FAVOURABLE  position  to  play 
L^9  upon  the  palace  was  now  taken  by 
Lieutenant  Roland,  who  opened  his 
howitzer  upon  that  pile  with  terrible 
effect.  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
I  advance  was  increased  to  six  compa^ 
I  nies,  and  placed  under  ~  chai^  of 
Captain  Vinton.  That  skilfiil  officer 
[  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  provoke 
[  the  enemy  to  sally  upon  his  line,  in 
I  which  case  he  designed  a  bayonet 
[  cbai^e,  which  would  throw  them  into 
I  such  confusion  as  would  enable  bis  men 
to  enter  the  Palace  with  them.  The 
'  event  answered  his  expectation.  A 
heavy  Mexican  force  poured  from  the  works,  and,  forming  in  iront 
of  tbe  principal  gate,  came  down  in  one  dense  mass  on  tbe  American 
infantry.  The  latter  poured  in  a  heavy  fire,  followed  soon  by  the 
murderous  rifle  blast  of  the  Texas  rangers.  Then  followed  the 
chaise.  Tbe  Mexicans  were  broken  and  chased  down  tbe  mdes 
of  tbe  hill  in  wild  disorder ;  while  the  victors,  rushing  forward  widt 
loud  shouts,  entered  the  Palace  before  tbe  gates  could  be  closed.  A 
short  struggle  ensued  within  the  walls;  but  it  ended,  and  the  noise 
of  battle  gave  way  to  the  shout  of  victory.  The  Bisbop's  Palace  was 
gained. 

In  this  assault  the  Americans  lost  six  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  ; 
tbe  enemy  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  whole  division,  except  ttie 
Texas  rangers,  moved  up  to  the  Palace,  and  spent  the  nigbt  within 
its  walls.  During  the  evening,  the  troops  were  employed  in  taking 
care  of  the  wounded — the  enemy's  as  well  as  their  own. 

Thus  by  a  series  of  well  planned  and  brilliant  movements,  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  which  at  first  appeared  insurmountable,  General 
Worth  had  obtained  full  possession  of  three  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
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the  stroDgLold  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  sereu  pieces  of  aitiUery,  two 
staDdards,  a  lar^  quantity  of  ammunition  and  intrenching  tools,  and 
what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  entire  occupation  of  the  Sal* 
tillo  road,  and  a  complete  command  of  all  the  western  portioD  of  the 
city  i>f  Monterey.  He  had  established  a  reputation  for  bravery  and 
generaUiip  which  woald  place  him  on  a  level  with  any  officer  in  the 
annj  of  occupation;  and,  indeed,  much  of  the  fame  he  has  subse- 
quently won,  is  owing  to  the  effect  produced  upon  himself  by  the 
operatioDS  at  Monterey,  and  his  anxiety  to  preserve  unsullied  the 
Imrels  which  be  there  won. 


Wmrth  at  MonU'rv;. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


8T0BUING    OP    HONTBBEY. 


G£NERAL   description   of  the  defences  of 

Monterey  has  already  been  given.     It  may 

aot    be    uninteresting  to   recapitulate    and 

P^    q>ecify  more  particularly,  the  principal  points 

g=-~     attacked  by  the  first  and  third  divisions  of 

^   the  American  array. 

~        The  southern  portion  of  the  city  is  washed 

by  the  Arroyo  San  Juan,  while  the  oorthem 

spreads  out  into  open  country.     The  east 

and  west  boundaries  are  parallel,  runaing 

north-east.     At  tiie  northern  extremity  of  a 

street  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  meet  the  Pescaria, 

.Monclova,  and  Marin  roads.     Betwei-n  the  two  latter,  some  distance 

north  of  the  city  proper,  is  the  citadel,  a  large  quadrangular  stnic- 
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tare,  built  of  stone,  very  strong,  and  commanding  all  the  approaches 
to  Monterey  on  the  north.  At  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  city 
•enters  the  Guadalupe  road.  A  little  south  of  this,  and  in  advance 
of  the  eastern  wall,  is  Fort  Teneria,  mounting  four  guns;  below  this, 
Fort  £1  Diablo,  three  guns,  and  still  further  south,  other  redoubts  and 
lines  of  barricades.  All  these  were  to  be  carried  before  the  Ameri- 
cans could,  with  security,  commence  their  operations  against  the  city 
proper. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  General  Taylor  placed  in  battery  on  the 
Marin  road,  a  ten  inch  mortar,  and  two  twenty-four  pound  howitzers, 
to  open  upon  the  town  and  citadel  on  the  following  morning,  so  as 
to  favour  the  movement  of  the  second  division.  On  the  21st,  after 
a  camp  guard  of  one  company  from  each  regiment  had  been  ap- 
pointed, the  army,  numbering  thirty-five  hundred,  marched  from 
^amp  towards  the  mortar  battery.  Here  May's  dragoons  and  the 
Texas  rangers,  under  General  Henderson,  were  thrown  to  the  right, 
to  reinforce  Worth  if  necessary.  A  command  of  six  hundred  and 
forty-nine  men,  consisting  of  two  regiments  and  a  battalion,  was 
placed  under  direction  of  Colonel  Garland,  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing the  garrison,  and  if  possible  carrying  one  of  the  strong  holds. 
Accompanying  this  force,  was  the  light  artillery  battery  of  Captain 
Bragg,  and  Major  Mansfield,  Captain  Williams,  and  Lieutenant  Pope 
of  the  engineers.  Moving  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Colonel 
Garland  crossed  the  Guadalupe  road,  and  reached  a  secure  place 
near  the  city,  where  he  halted.  Major  Mansfield  and  Lieutenant 
Pope  were  sent  in  advance  with  two  companies  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  little  distance,  when  they  were 
fired  upon  from  Fort  Teneria ;  and  immediately  after  a  large  body 
<tf  lancers  began  skirmishing  with  muskets.  To  support  the  detach- 
ment, Garland  pushed  forward  with  his  whole  command,  through  a 
double  fire  from  the  fort  and  citadel,  and  was  soon  engaged  with  the 
lancers.  Captain  Bragg  was  ordered  forward,  and  moving  at  full 
gallop  through  a  terrible  fire,  he  reached  a  narrow  lane,  and  opened 
his  artillery  upon  the  fort  and  barricades.  In  answer  to  this,  all  the 
enemy's  forts  poured  forth  a  terrific  cannonade  of  grape,  canister, 
and  round  shot,  and  the  Americans  melted  away  by  scores.  Amid 
this  shower  of  death,  the  Americans  rushed  forward,  until  their  loss 
became  so  great  that  the  major  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  He 
himself  was  wounded,  and  scarcely  an  officer  of  the  3d  regiment 
escaped  unhurt.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  fell, 
were  Major  Lear,  commanding  the  3d  infantry,  Major  Barbour,  Cap- 
tains Field  and  Williams,  and  Lieutenant  Lwin.  In  the  retreat,  Cap- 
tain Bragg  lost  several  men,  besides  tour  horses  killed  and  seven 
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wounded.  Fortunately,  Captain  Backus,  of  the  1st  infiintry,  gamed 
with  his  company  a  stone  tannery,  the  roof  of  which  looked  directly 
into  the  gorge  of  Fort  Teneria,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards. 
From  this  his  men  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  into  the  redoubt, 
and  the  building  in  its  rear,  thus  contributing  in  no  little  degree  to 
the  capture  of  those  places. 

Meanwhile,  being  apprized  of  the  struggle  with  Colonel  Garland, 
General  Taylor  sent  to  his  assistance  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of 
the  Ohio  regiment,  under  Colonel  Mitchell,  a  portion  of  Hamer's 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  and  Colonel  Davis's  Mississippi^ 
ans — the  whole  under  the  direction  of  General  Butler.  This  officer 
despatched  General  Quitman  with  the  Mississippi  brigade  and  that 
of  General  Hamer,  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  and  then  advanced  cau* 
tiously  towards  the  scene  of  conflict.  Here  he  soon  became  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  afler  advancing  a  few  squares,  he  met  Major 
Mansfield,  and  received  from  him  information  of  the  fieiilure  of  his 
attack.  The  major  advised  an  immediate  retreat.  Butler  communi* 
cated  this  to  the  commanding  general,  who  ordered  him  to  fall  back ; 
but  soon  after,  on  information  being  received  that  General  Quitman 
had  stormed  a  strong  battery  and  a  stone  house,  the  order  was  with* 
drawn. 

On  leaving  General  Butler,  Greneral  Quitman  had  marched  towards 
Fort  Teneria,  through  a  fire  from  all  the  enemy's  positions,  more  ter- 
rible than  any  which  the  Americans  had  yet  witnessed.  Musketry^ 
grape,  canister,  and  round  shot  swept  every  lane  and  avenue,  rattling 
over  the  stony  pavements,  and  crossing  in  whirling  streams  at  every 
comer.  The  ground  rocked  and  heaved  as  though  in  the  conyulsion 
of  an  earthquake.  The  heavy  discharges  fell  on  the  stunned  ear 
without  intermission,  and  thick  folds  of  smoke  rolled  up  like  moun- 
tains towards  heaven,  lighted  only  by  the  lurid  flashes  of  cannon. 
Amid  this  fearful  storm,  where  the  voice  of  command  was  drowned 
in  that  of  death  and  havoc,  Quitman  moved  forward  his  staggering 
lines,  which  thinned  and  opened  at  every  step.  Four  companies  of 
the  4th  infantry  lost  one-third  of  their  officers  and  men  by  a  single 
discharge,  and  fel  back  on  the  rear.  But  the  passions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  wound  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  throwing  down  every 
impediment,  they  rushed  with  loud  shouts  towards  the  fort.  Gradu- 
ally the  column  became  enveloped  and  lost  in  smoke,  which,  lifting 
occasionally,  again  displayed  the  troops  moving  rapidly  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth.  On  arriving  within  three  hundred  yards,  xhtj 
opened  a  fire  from  their  rifles,  which  continued  half  an  hour.  TI16 
Mexicans,  sure  of  victory,  now  flung  forth  a  new  flag,  and  poured 
forth  their  showers  of  grape  and  musketry  with  unintermitted  rapiditj*. 


■  TORMING   OF  FORT  TENERlA. 


Genfrat  Butler. 


kt  sight  of  this  defiance,  LieuteQant-Colose)  McClung  shouted  the 
word  "  charge,"  and  in  the  same  moment  the  stern  voice  of  Colonel 
Davis  was  heard  echoing  it  along  his  line.  Breasting  the  withering 
atorm,  the  command  ruslied  forward,  over  dead  and  falling,  and  came 
like  an  avalanche  upon  the  fort.  McClung,  sword  in  hand,  leaped 
the  ditch,  mounted  the  wall,  and  with  one  more  step  was  band  to 
hand  with  his  foe.  A  tide  of  exasperated  warriors  poured  after  him, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  their  wild  shouts,  soaring  above  the  pealing  of 
cannon,  told  of  the  hard-earned  victory.  The  Mexicans  took  refiige 
in  a  strong  building,  known  as  the  distillery,  whence  they  opened  a 
fire  of  musketry  ;  but  this  was  speedily  captured  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel McClung.  Five  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured,  a  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  thirty  prisoners,  including  three  officers.  McClung 
being  severely  wounded,  Colonel  Davis  assumed  command,  and  led 
the  brigade  towards  Fort  Diablo,  until  recalled  by  General  Quitman. 
Thus,  after  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  conflict  of  more  than 
two  hours,  was  one  of  the  enemy's  strong  holds  carried  by  stoim, 
DOtwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  they  maintained.  Consider- 
ing that  it  waa  the  first  time  that  the  troops  of  General  ButleHa 
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uivision  -were  ever  brought  into  action — sustaining  as  they  did,  a 
aesperate  struggle  against  a  sheltered  and  inaccessible  foe — ^unpro- 
tected and  bared  to  the  storm  of  the  murderous  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
which,  although  it  swept  one-fifth  of  their  number  from  the  ranl^, 
could  not  cause  them  to  shrink  for  an  instant  from  a  steady  advance 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion  proves  to  the  world  the  undaunted 
gallantry  of  our  citizen  soldiers,  who  have  won  for  themselves  the 
reputation  of  veteran  troops.  The  charge  led  by  the  Mississippi  rifle 
regiment  upon  Fort  Teneria,  witliout  bayonets,  has  gained  for  the 
state  a  triumph  which  stands  unparalleled. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Garland's  command  had  been  exposed  to  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  second  and  third  forts.  An  officer  of  the 
Baltimore  battalion  thus  describes  the  operations  of  that  body,  prior 
to  its  being  ordered  by  Major  Mansfield  to  retire  :•  **  I  saw  Colonel 
Watson  shouting,  but  it  was  impossible  to  hear  a  command,  owing 
to  the  deafening  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  head  of  our 
column  changed  its  direction,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  the  point  of 
attack  was  changed,  and  ran  in  front  of  my  company  to  intercept  the 
head  of  my  column.  I  reached  it  as  Colonel  Watson  was  dismount- 
ing from  his  horse,  which  the  next  moment  fell  firom  a  shot.  The 
colonel  cried  out  to  his  men — ^  Shelter  yourselves,  men,  the  best  way 
you  can.'  At  this  time  the  battalion  was  scattered  over  the  space  of 
about  an  acre,  the  men  lying  down.  At  first  the  shot  flew  over  their 
heads,  but  the  guns  were  soon  depressed  so  as  to  take  efiect. 

'^  I  was  lying  close  to  Colonel  Watson,  along-side  of  a  hedge,  when 
he  jumped  up,  exclaiming,  *Now  is  the  time,  follow  me.'  We  were 
now  in  a  street  or  lane,  with  a  few  houses  on  either  side,  and  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  three  batteries,  which  completely  raked  it,  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  two  twelve-pound  guns  were  planted  in  the  castle 
on  the  right,  and  completely  enfiladed  the  whole  distance  we  had  to 
make.  Add  to  this  the  musketeers  on  the  housetops,  in  the  barri- 
«.ades  at  the  head  of  the  street  up  which  we  advanced,  and  at  eveiy 
cross  street,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  deluge  of  balls 
poured  upon  us.  Men  and  horses  fell  at  every  step  of  our  advance. 
Cheers,  shrieks,  groans,  and  shouts  of  command  added  to  the  din, 
and  uniting  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  became  absolutely  deafening. 

'^  We  had  advanced  up  the  street  under  this  awful  and  fatal  fire 
nearly  two  hundred  yards,  when  we  reached  a  cross  street,  at  the 
corner  of  which,  all  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  thus  far,  halted,  as 
if  by  mutual  cohsent.  While  shaking  Colonel  Watson  by  the  hand, 
as  he  complimented  me,  a  shower  of  grape,  round,  and  canister  shot 

*  The  fcjle  of  deacription  differs  from  the  origintL 
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Calanel  Wntgiin. 


came  from  the  comer  above,  cutting  down  five  officers,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  privates.  Each  man  sought  some  place  of  apparent 
shelter.  I  sat  down  on  the  ground,  with  my  back  to  the  wall  of  a. 
house.  On  my  left  were  two  men,  nearly  torn  to  pieces.  One  of 
them  was  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  extending  farther  intO' 
the  street  than  mine.  A  shower  of  grape  came  crashing  along  and 
tore  one  of  his  wounded  legs  nearly  off.  He  reared  up,  shrieked, 
and  fell  back  dead.  I  did  not  move,  satisfied  that  one  place  was  as 
safe  as  another.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  Hart,  our  colour  sergeant, 
pass  us  with  his  right  arm  shattered  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  one 
of  the  colour  guards,  bearing  our  battalion  fiag — the  first  American 
flag  in  the  city  of  Monterey.  "  •  •  •  The  firing  still  continued  without 
the  slightest  intermission,  whilst  we  remained  at  this  memorable  oor- 
ner,  which  wan,  perhaps,  for  fifteen  minutes.  •  •  •  •  I  was  orderedi 
to  shelter  my  men  from  the  fire,  and  await  further  orders ;  and  lead- 
ing them  iDto  the  ditch,  I  clambered  over  the  ramparts  to  observe 
what  was  going  on.  My  appearance  was  greeted  with  about  a  dozen 
musket  baUs,  which  greatly  accelerated  a  retrograde  movement,  and 
2cS  39 
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Gen«nl  Butlir  wounded. 


I  sat  down  quietly  with  ten  feet  of  ground  between  me  and  flie  ene- 
my's fJiot.  tt  was  the  first  spot  I  had  been  in  for  more  than  two 
hours,  that  afforded  security  to  the  men.  It  was  here  I  learned  &e 
death  of  Colnnel  Watson. 

"We  had  been  there  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  Captain 
Ridgely's  battery  came  up  to  dielter  itself.  Its  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  the  castle  to  open  upon  us,  the  fire  from  which  killed  one 
of  the  horses  and  wounded  a  man.  Being  ordered  to  support  Cap* 
tain  Bra^  in  his  efforts  to  cut  off  some  lancers,  we  succeeded  in 
killing  six  of  them,  and  driving  the  others  back  to  the  city." 

During  this  time,  General  Butler's  command  was  engaged  in  a 
spirited  struggle  with  the  enemy.  Hearing  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Teneria,  he  had  led  his  command  against  El  Diablo,  moving  dirough 
a  most  destructive  fire  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  that  woric 
Here  tlie  convei^ng  fires  from  the  different  batteries  swept  fliron^ 
their  ranks,  while  flanking  fires  of  musketry  poured  forth  deadly 
showers,  which  covered  the  space  through  which  the  Americana  had 
Gtil)  to  pass.  General  Butler  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  bnt 
would  not  retire  until  he  was  exhausted  through  loss  of  blood,  when 
the  command  devolved  on  Brigadier- General  Hamer.  On  finding  the 
fort  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated,  this  officer  withdrew  his  men. 

Fragments  of  the  various  regiments  engaged  were  now  under  cover 
of  Fort  Teneria  and  some  buildings  on  its  front  and  right.  TTie  fidd 
batteries  of  Captains  Bragg  and  Ridgely  were  also  partially  covered 
by  th«>  fort.     An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  this  positioD  bj  thr 
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giins  of  El  Diablo,  and  other  worlcs  on  its  right,  and  from  the  citadel. 
Here  also  General  Twiggs,  though  quite  unwell,  joined  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  artillery  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy  to  be  placed  in  battery  and  served  by  Cap- 
lain  Ridgely  against  EI  Diablo,  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Webster's 
howitzer  battery  which  took  its  place. 

Meanwhile  a  mixed  command,  collected  from  the  Ist,  3d,  and  4th 
regiments  and  Baltimore  battalion,  were  ordered  to  enter  the  town, 
penetrate  to  the  right,  and  carry  if  possible  the  second  fort.  This 
party,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland,  advanced  beyond  a  bridge 
called  Purisima,  when,  finding  it  impracticable  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
fort,  they  withdrew  by  order  of  the  commanding  general.  During 
the  absence  of  this  column,  a  cavalry  force  appeared  near  the  citadel, 
to  oppose  which,  Captain  Brngg,  with  a  section  of  his  artillery,  was 
advanced.  The  lancers  had  previously  charged  upon  the  Ohio  and 
ft  part  of  the  Mississippi  regiments,  near  some  fields  at  a  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  During  the  afternoon  a  cavalry  party  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  was  also  dispersed  by  Captain  Ridgely's  battery. 

At  the  approach  of  evening  all  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged 
in  the  city  were  ordered  hack  to  camp,  except  Captain  Bidgely's  bat- 
tery, and  the  regular  infantry  of  the  1st  division,  which  were  detailed 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland,  as  a  guard  during  the  night  for 
the  captured  works.  A  battalion  of  the  1st  Kentucky  regiment  rein- 
forced this  command.  Intrenching  tools  were  procured,  and  addi- 
tional strength  was  given  to  the  works,  and  protection  to  the  men, 
by  working  parties  during  the  night. 

I  HUS  the  main  object  proposed  by  Ge- 
neral Taylor  in  the  morning  had  been 
effected.  A  powerful  diversion  had 
favoured  the  operations  of  the  2d  divi- 
sion, one  of  the  enemy's  advance  works 
had  been  carried,  and  a  strong  foot- 
hold secured  in  the  town.  But  this  had 
been  attained  by  the  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  including  some  of  the  most  gal 
lant  and  promising  ofhcers  of  the  army. 
"  It  was  a  horrible  sight,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "to  one  not  accustomed  to 
blood  and  carnage.  The  dead  lay  it. 
almost  every  possible  position ;  some  of  the  wounded  were  scream- 
rag  in  agony  as  they  were  hauled  off*  in  wagons ;  others  lay  on  the 
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ground  begging  for  water  and  assistance ;  some  hobbled  viottff 
assisted  by  comrades ;  and  a  few,  as  we  passed,  turned  a  mute  but 
imploring  glance  as  if  they  desired  help,  and  knew  it  would  not 
he  given.  At  the  moment  it  seemed  to  me,  feeling  was  dead — Hie 
regiment  was  marching  rapidly  to  the  fort,  the  enemy  was  blazing  at 
it  with  their  cannon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  expected  to  be  in  the 
Diidst  of  a  new  conflict.  Men's  nerves  were  strung  to  a  hi^  pitch, 
and  no  one  knew  but  in  an  hour  he  might  be  laid  out  also. 

"  About  six  o'clock,  P.  M.  a  chilly  rain  commenced,  which  in  a  little 
while  increased  to  a  terrific  storro.  During  a  part  of  the  night,  the 
encampment  was  almost  covered  with  water ;  no  tents  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  wounded,  who  were  crowded  in  with  their  comrades ; 
surgical  operations  were  in  progress  all  night,  and  many  a  heroic 
soldier,  who  had  that  day  been  cool  and  collected  amid  the  uproar 
of  battle,  then  felt  as  his  ear  was  pierced  with  the  groans  of  hia  com- 
rades, that  the  scenes  of  the  battle-field  are  not  the  whole  of  war." 

On  the  22d  no  active  operations  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  The  sad  duly  of  burying  the  dead  and  administering  to  the 
wounded  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  morning.  The  enemy's 
works  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  at  the  garrison  of  Fort  Teneria,  and  at 
parties  within  their  range,  and  were  answered  by  Captain  Ridgely's 
battery  and  the  guns  of  the  fort.  While  this  was  going  on,  a  scout 
reported  a  body  of  Mexican  lancers  in  the  plain,  and  General  Hen- 
derson, with  the  2d  regiment  of  Texan  rangers,  was  sent  in  pursaiL 
He  was  unable  to  find  the  enemy.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  were 
relieved  at  noon  by  General  Quitman's  brigade  of  volunteers— 
Ridgely's  battery  alone  remaining.  At  inten-als  during  the  afternoon, 
and  until  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy  kept  up  from  their 
fortifications  and  from  the  citadel,  discharges  of  shells,  grape,  and 
round  shot. 

N  the  forenoon,  the  commander  and  his 
troops  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  Worfti's 
operations  against  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
At  that  distance,  the  long  lines  of  troops 
gaily  dressed,  the  arms  of  the  different 
squadrons,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun, 
the  rapid  evolutions,  the  volumej  of  smoke, 
and  the  final  charges,  altogether  presented 
a  grand  and  soul-stirring  spectacle.  At 
the  appearance  of  the  national  flag  on  the 
Palace,  a  wild  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  exulting  spectators,  and 
was  answered  in  sullen  defiance  by  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 
During  the  day.  General  Quitman  planned  several  attempts  upon  the 
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a4jacent  works ;  but  in  evening  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  line 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  Mexican  infantry,  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear  of  their  works.  The  presence  of  this  force  amounting  to  nearly 
three  times  the  general's  numbers,  and  posted  for  the  evident  pur- 
pose  of  protecting  the  works,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
forcing  the  works  without  reinforcements.  During  the  night  several 
reronnoissances  were  made  in  the  direction  of  El  Diablo;  while 
within  the  city,  rockets  and  other  signals  kept  up  a  communicalion 
between  the  enemy's  different  stations. 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  the  operations  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
army,  acting  independently.  The  duties  of  each  being  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  acting  at  stations  naturally  separate,  it  has  been  easy  to 
avoid  confusion  in  the  description.  On  the  21st  General  Taylor's 
troops  carried  Fort  Teneria,  and  penetrated  into  the  city.  On  the 
same  day,  but  rather  later  in  the  morning,  Worth's  division  stormed 
the  two  forts  on  Federation  Hill.  On  the  following  morning  [22d] 
Worth  stormed  and  took  the  Bishop's  Palace,  thus  completing  the 
operations  for  which  his  division  had  been  detached,  at  the  same 
time  opening  an  undisputed  road  to  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Or 
the  same  day,  no  advance  was  made  by  Taylor's  troops  in  the  siege. 
^  HE  third  day's  operations  were  en- 
tirely different.  Each  general  di- 
rected his  efforts  to  the  same  object, 
the  focus  of  attack  being  the  city 
itself.  Each,  it  is  true,  acted  as  be- 
fore, independently  of  the  other; 
Worth  entering  on  the  west  side, 
and  penetrating  thence  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  General  Taylor  approaching 
him  from  the  east,  yet  it  was  but  a 
combined  attack  upon  the  same 
point.  This  fact  makes  the  opera- 
tions of  that  day  appear  complexed 
and  fragmentary,  and  is  likely  to 
lend  to  confiisioD  in  the  description.  To  avoid  this  as  much  as  pos- 
nble,  the  movements  of  each  general  will  be  detailed  by  themselves, 
the  reader  bearing  in  mind  that  they  were  conducted  simultaneously. 
Early  on  the  23d,  General  Quitman  discovered  that  the  enemy 
had  abandoned,  during  the  night,  El  Diablo  and  the  works  adjacent. 
The  loss  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  had,  no  doubt,  led  to  this  step,  by 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  concentrating  their  forces  within  the  in- 
terior strong  holds.  The  general  communicated  this  fact  to  the  com- 
nuutdcr-in-chie^  and  despatched  Colonel  Davis,  with  a  portion  of 
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his  command,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderaon,  to  take  p  n- 
session  of  the  deserted  works.  This  was  accordingly  done,  llie 
enemy  had  withdrawn  their  artillery,  so  that  nothing  of  value  vas 
captured  except  some  ammunition  and  a  few  prisoners. 

From  this  work,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  cathedral  ani, 
part  of  the  (jnuid  plaza,  another  redoubt,  triangular  or  half  mooned, 
was  observed,  connected  with  heavy  stone  buildings  and  walla  ad< 
joining  the  block  of  the  city.  General  Quitman  was  ordered  to 
advance  towards  these  defences,  and,  if  practicable,  to  occupy  them. 
As  this  permission  was  not  absolute,  the  general  determined  to  aft 
cautiously,  sending  out  a  party  of  riflemen,  under  Lieutenant  Graves, 
to  reconnoiter,  supported  at  some  distance  by  a  company  of  TennesBee 
infantry,  under  Captain  McMurray,  It  was  soon  reioforced  bj  four 
companies  of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  regiments,  under  Colonel 
Davis.  As  the  colonel  advanced,  armed  men  were  seen  flying  at 
his  approach.  Upon  reaching  the  triangular  redoubt,  be  found  it 
open  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  stone  buildingi 
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Ana  walls  in  the  rear ;  and,  on  reporting  the  same  to  General  Quit* 
man,  he  received  orders  to  post  his  command  as  he  might  deem  ne- 
cessary, and  await  further  instructions. 

In  reconnoitering  the  place,  Colonel  Davis  received  several  shots 
from  the  enemy,  which  he  answered  by  files  of  riflemen  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  slope  of  a  breastwork  erected  across  the  street.  The 
enemy  increased  their  fire,  and  soon  all  the  fort<;  within  reach  were 
in  full  blast ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Americans,  being  reiii- 
forced,  poured  forth  deadly  volleys  of  rifle  shot  and  musketry,  which 
did  terrible  execution  amid  the  enemy's  ranks.  In  order  to  dislodge 
the  skirmishers  from  the  house-tops,  the  Texans  rushed  from  door  to 
door,  breaking  through  buildings,  and  through  inside  walls,  and 
mounting  to  a  level  with  the  enemy,  picking  them  off  with  the  rifle. 
Meanwhile  those  in  the  streets  rushed  from  square  to  square,  amid 
sweeping  showers  of  grape  and  musketry,  cheered  on  by  Generals 
Lamar  and  Henderson,  and  Colonel  Davis.  Buildings,  streets,  and 
courts,  werfe  occupied  without  much  loss,  until,  after  an  engagement 
of  five  hours,  the  Americans  found  themselves  within  two  squares  of 
the  grand  plaza.  At  this  point  General  Quitman  became  apprehen- 
sive that  the  troops  might  fall  within  range  of  Bragg's  artillery,  and 
ordered  oflTensive  operations  to  cease  until  the  effect  of  the  batteries, 
which  had  been  planted  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  could  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  the  artillery,  under  Captains  Bragg  and  Ridgely, 
had  been  doing  good  service,  by  demolishing  some  works  in  front, 
and  plajring  constantly  on  the  cathedral. 

Had  General  Taylor  known  the  success  of  General  Worth,  who 
had  then  approached  from  the  west  to  within  two  squares  of  the 
plaza,  he  could,  no  doubt,  by  a  concerted  movement  with  his  bro- 
ther officer,  have  forced  the  city  to  terms  that  night.  But  each  gene- 
ral was  ignorant  of  his  colleague's  position  ;  and,  accordingly.  Gene- 
ral Taylor  ordered  his  troops  to  withdraw  to  the  evacuated  works, 
intending  to  concert  with  General  Worth  a  combined  operation  upon 
the  town.  Accordingly  the  troops  fell  back  deliberately,  and  in  good 
order,  to  their  original  positions ;  Quitman's  brigade  being  relieved 
after  nightfall  by  that  of  General  Hamer.  On  returning  to  camp,  the 
commander-in-chief  met  an  officer  with  the  intelligence  that  Gene- 
ral Worth,  induced  by  the  firing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  was 
about  making  an  attack  at  the  upper  extremity,  which  had  also  been 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  to  a  considerable  distance.  A  note  from 
the  general  imparted  the  additional  information,  of  his  having  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  principal  plaza,  and  that  hib 
mortar  was  there,  doing  good  execution  upon  the  enemy's  position 
Although  regretting  that  he  had  not  heard  this  before,  General  Tav 
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lor  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  countermand  his  orders,  and  retirud 
U>  camp. 

E  now  turn  to  the  operations  of  General  Worth, 
which,  it  should  be  repeated,  were,  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  continuance,  simul- 
taneous with  those  of  the  commander-in< 
chief.  Before  daylight  of  the  23d,  General 
Worth  ordered  the  5th  infantry  to  tran^orl 
the  captured  nine-pounder  from  Fort  Soldada 
to  a  hill  overlooking  the  town.  This  was  a 
task  of  such  difficulty,  as  to  consume  the  time 
until  nine  o'clock.  The  gun  was  soon  in  operation  upon  some 
lancers  in  the  fields  below,  who  were  driven  with  loss,  into  the  city. 
It  was  afterwards  directed  with  some  effect  against  the  cathedral. 
Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Meade  and  Captain  McCulloch,  with  a  small 
detachment,  advanced  to  reconnoiter  the  city;  and  Major  Brown, 
with  a  section  of  McCall's  battery,  a  company  of  the  artillery  batta- 
lion, and  two  companies  of  rangers,  were  sent  to  guard  the  strong 
pass  of  the  Saltillo  road  and  the  bridge  across  the  stream. 

About  ten  A.M.  a  heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the  eastern  qaarter 
of  the  city.  Its  magnitude  and  continuance,  together  with  minor 
circumstances,  convinced  General  Worth  that  the  commanding  offi- 
cer was  conducting  a  main  attack,  and  that  orders  for  his  co-opera- 
tion, which  he  felt  certain  had  been  sent,  had  either  miscarried  in 
coming  a  circuit  of  six  miles,  or,  what  was  more  probable,  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry  parties.  Accordingly 
he  lost  no  time  in  ordering  his  troops  to  commence  an  operation, 
which,  unless  otherwise  directed,  he  designed  executing  partly  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Two  columns  of  attack  were  organized,  to  move 
along  the  two  principal  streets,  leading  from  his  position  towards  the 
grand  plaza.  The  right  column  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the 
7th  infantry,  and  Captain  Holmes,  with  a  twelve-pound  howitzer  of 
McCall's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Martin ;  the  left  column,  of  four 
compiinies  of  the  8th  infantry,  under  Captain  Screven,  with  two  six- 
pounders  of  McCall's  battery.  Colonel  Hays's  rangers  were  with  the 
right  column,  those  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker  with  the  left. 
Major  Vinton,  with  four  companies  of  the  artillery  battalion,  formed 
the  reserve.  The  whole  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Childs,  Worth's  orders  were  to  avoid  the  points  swept  by  the  ene- 
my's artillery;  to  press  on  the  first  plaza  (capella);  to  gain  possession 
of  the  ends  of  the  streets  beyond  it,  then  enter  the  buildings,  and  by 
means  of  picks  and  bars  break  through  the  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  walls;  work  from  house  to  house,  and  mounting  the  roo%  to 
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place  themselves  on  the  same,  breast-high,  with  the  enemy.  The 
lig^t  artillery  forming  the  reserve,  was  to  follow  at  suitable  intervals^ 
covered  by  parties  to  guard  the  pieces. 

Colonel  Childs,  with  the  left  column,  reached  the  Plaza  Capella 
without  opposition;  but  on  entering  one  in  advance,  fPlaza  de 
Came,]  he  was  fired  upon  by  musketry  from  the  house-tops.  The  other 
column  had  also  advanced  without  much  interruption  until  within 
four  squares  of  the  grand  plaza,  when  it  experienced  so  terrible  a 
fire  as  to  render  farther  advance  impossible.  Soon  after  General 
Worth  arrived  in  the  Plaza  de  Came,  and  intrusted  the  command  to 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Smith.  The  terrible  scene  that  ensued, 
is  so  ably  described  by  Reid,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote, 
with  some  httle  alteration  of  the  language.  "  Every  street  was  bar- 
ricaded with  heavy  works  of  masonry,  the  walls  being  some  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  with  embrasures  for  one  or  more  guns,  which  raked 
the  streets ;  the  walls  of  gardens  and  sides  of  houses  were  all  loop- 
holed  for  musketry ;  the  tops  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  troops, 
who  were  sheltered  behind  parapets  some  four  feet  high,  upon  which 
were  piled  sand  bags,  for  their  better  protection,  and  from  which  they 
showered  down  a  hurricane  of  balls. 

"  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  it  became  evident,  from  the  ces- 
sation of  the  firing  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  the  enemy  had 
become  disengaged,  and  were  consequently  enabled  to  draw  off  men 
and  guns  to  our  side,  as  their  fire  had  now  almost  doubly  increased. 
The  street-fight  became  appalling — ^both  columns  were  closely  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  and  steadily  advanced,  inch  by  inch — our 
artillery  was  heard  rumbling  over  the  paved  streets,  galloping  here 
and  there,  as  the  emergency  required,  and  pouring  forth  a  blazing 
fire  of  grape  and  ball — volley  after  volley  of  musketry,  united  with 
continued  peals  of  artillery,  which  was  almost  deafening.  The  artil- 
lery of  both  sides  raked  the  streets,  the  balls  striking  the  houses  with 
a  terrible  crash,  while  amid  the  roar  of  battle  were  heard  the  battering 
instruments  used  by  the  Texans.  Doors  were  forced  open,  walls 
were  battered  down,  entrances  made  through  the  longitudinal  walls, 
and  the  enemy  driven  from  room  to  room  and  from  house  to  house, 
followed  by  the  shrieks  of  women  and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  Texan 
nfles.  Cheer  after  cheer  was  heard  in  proud  and  exulting  defiance, 
as  the  Texans  or  regulars  gained  the  house-tops  by  means  of  lad- 
ders, while  they  poured  in  a  rain  of  bullets  upon  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  houses.      ••••»•»•»••••• 

'*  The  column  of  Colonel  Childs  sustained  a  dreadful  fire  in  the 
plaza,  and  while  forcing  its  way  up  the  streets.  Amid  this  storm  of 
destruction,  the  daring  Captain  Gatlin,  of  the  7th  infantry,  was  se- 
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rerely  wounded  in  the  ana,  while  gallantl]'  leading  on  his  compaajTi 
This  column  had  now  moved  forward  two  squares,  both  sides  of  ^ 
plaza  being  occupied  by  our  troops ;  while  Walker's  Texsns  were 
working  their  way  towards  the  enemy  through  that  line  of  building! 
by  means  of  pickaxes  and  their  rifles.     Captains  Screven  and  Mei>. 
rill  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  gain  a  line  of  buildings  to  the  east,  and 
were  driving  the  enemy  before  them.     The  two  companies  of  the^ 
5th  were  commanded  by  Lieutenants  McPhail  and  Farrelly,  who 
maintained  their  advanced  position,  keeping  up  afire  upon  the  enemy, 
occupying  the  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  next  street  beyond, 
which  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  the  principal  thoroughfare  to  the 
citadel.    "■••■■•■•■"•••••• 

"  We  had  now  gained  possession  of  the  city  on  the  west  sid*^,  to 
within  one  square  of  the  cathedral  plaza,  where  the  Mexican  forces 
were  concentrated,  having  also  carried  a  lai^e  building  in  the  Plaza 
de  Carne,  which  overlooked  the  principal  defences  in  the  city,  on  the 
roof  of  which  were  placed,  during  the  night,  two  howitzers,  for  the 
purpose  of  raking  the  house-tops  on  the  morrow." 

PARTICIPATOR  in  this  tei^ 
rible  battle  viridly  describes 
the  effect  produced  upon  the 
inhabitants  by  the  American 
artillery : 

"  The  flag  of  the  Sjianish 
consid  was  pierced  in  a  hun- 
dred places ;  the  iron  bow 
windows  of  the  houses,  which 
projected  but  a  few  inches 
into  the  streets,  were  torn  and 
rent  asunder  hy  round  shot. 
The  city  had  been  partially 
deserted  by  the  inhabitant^ 
still  many  women  were  seen 
in  the  doorways  and  streets, 
and  even  where  the  battle  was  raging,  freely  offering  our  men  orangei 
and  other  fruits.  They  seemed  impressed  with  the  belief  tbat  we 
wmdd  conquer,  and  used  this  means  to  obtain  our  protection.  Many 
ladies  of  the  better  class — the  wives  and  daughters  of  civil  AinctioD- 
aries,  merchants,  and  officers  of  the  army — remained  in  their  houses, 
determined  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  siege.  In  one  room  in  particu- 
lar, into  which  our  men  had  picked  an  entrance  throng  a  wall  of 
massive  thickness,  a  large  number  of  females  was  found.  They  were 
alarmed  to  t  degree  painful  to  behold,  filled  as  their  ears  had  been 
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with  stories  of  the  brutality  of  the  Americans  of  the  north,  so  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  convinced  them  of  their 
ttfety.'* 

General  Worth  continued  his  operations  until  after  dark,  when  he 
received  a  communication  from  General  Smith,  stating  that  the  latter 
could  hold  all  his  positions  during  the  night.  This  determined  Worth 
to  withdraw  none  of  his  troops,  save  a  few  Texans  on  the  river  side 
of  the  town.  The  night-scene  of  the  23d  was  grand  and  melancholy, 
'ilie  thick  darkness  was  often  interrupted  by  flaming  bombs,  and  the 
tdlence  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  "  Soldiers  and  officers,"  says  the  ex- 
cellent authority  we  have  several  times  quoted,  *^  occupied  the  plaza 
and  the  tops  of  houses,  keeping  a  strict  guard  upon  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  The  Texans,  under  Hays,  encamped  at  the  base  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  a  strong  picket  guard  was  posted  in  the 
rear,  while  those  under  Walker  kept  their  position  near  the  post-office. 
At  dark  the  mortar,  which  had  been  embedded  in  the  cemetery,  and 
masked  by  the  church  wall,  opened  its  Are  upon  the  grand  plaza, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Munroe.  The  first  bomb  fell  a  little 
short;  but  the  projecting  charge  being  increased,  produced  exact 
results,  which  soon  caused  a  return  fire,  with  shells,  from  the  enemy's 
howitzers.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  the  winds  of  a  foreboding 
storm  freshened  on  the  sultry  air ;  scattered  clouds  chased  each  other 
through  the  sky ;  below  lay  the  city,  wrapped  in  the  drapery  of  dark- 
ness whose  folds  covered  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  carnage  and  ruin 
of  its  streets,  where  lay  dead  horses,  demolished  masonry,  broken 
arms,  and  cast  off  accoutrements  of  soldiers.  Batteries  of  artillery 
were  drawn  up  in  the  plazas,  in  which,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  were  sentineled  our  troops.  Farther  yet  towards 
the  cathedral,  confusion  and  disorder  marked  the  Mexicans'  defeat ; 
beautiful  gardens  and  villas  lay  in  ruins ;  their  works  of  art  were  de- 
molished, and  their  dead  lay  on  the  house-tops  and  in  the  streets, 
while  the  grand  plaza  swarmed  with  their  concentrated  forces, 
and  a  desolation  and  despair  prevailed  among  their  army.  For  a 
moment  all  was  hushed  in  darkness ;  peace  seemed  to  hover  over 
the  scene  of  ruin  and  strife,  and  waving  her  branch  of  olive,  to 
command  the  contending  parties  to  cease  the  wild  war  of  blood- 
shed and  devastation.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  for  soon  bombs 
and  shells  were  crossing  each  other,  as  they  rose  in  the  heavens  to 
the  height  of  their  curve,  gleaming  through  the  air  like  fiery  comets, 
and  then  bursting  with  a  loud  report.  The  view  at  this  time,  from 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  was  magnificent.  No  further  incident  oc 
curred  during  the  night.  The  wounded  were  removed  to  Arista's 
hacienda,  which  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  every  prepara- 
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1  the  coming  morning  with  re 


tion  wii«  made  to  renew  the  attack  o 
doubled  vigour." 

T  noon  of  this  day,  while  the  battlp 
was  ra^ng  with  great  fury,  Genera! 
Taylor    received    from    General   Mo- 
il   rales,  governor  of  the  "itate  of  New 
Leon,  the  following  communication: 

"As  you  are  resolved  to  occupyth* 
place  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  Mexi> 
can  general- in- chief  is  resolved  to  de- 
fend it  at  every  cost,  as  his  honour  and 
duty  require  him  to  do,  thousands  of 
victims,  who,  from  indigence  and  wau 
of  means,  find  themselves  now  in  thi 
theatre  of  war,  and  who  would  be  use 
^  _^_  lessly  sacrificed,  claim  the  right  which 
all  times  and  in  all  countries,  hu 
manity  extends.  As  governor  of  the  state,  and  a  legitimate  repre- 
sentatire  of  the  people,  I  state  their  case  to  you,  and  hope,  from  youi 
ciTilization  and  refinement,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the 
present  contest,  you  will  issue  orders  that  families  shall  be  respected, 
or  will  grant  a  reasonable  time  for  them  to  leave  the  capital.*' 

Through  a  mistake  of  the  Mexicans,  this  note  was  first  sent  to 
General  Worth,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  commander-in<cbief.  The 
latter  replied  as  follows : 

"The  communication  of  your  excellency,  of  this  morning,  I  have 
just  received,  and  in  answer  to  your  excellency,  I  have  to  inform 
you,  that  the  rights  of  individuals  who  are  not  hostile,  particularly 
women  and  children,  will  be  respected  as  much  as  is  possible  in  a 
state  of  warlike  operations;  but  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  city.  The  advantages  achieved  by  the  American  arms  are  too 
decisive  to  permit  of  any  other  terms  than  the  capitulation  of  the 
city ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  effected,  the  better  for  those  interested." 
Thus,  alVer  three  days'  fighting,  the  Americans  had  driven  an 
enemy  nearly  double  their  number  from  all  their  out-podtions,  and 
surrounded  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  must  either  sarrendcr, 
or  evacuate  the  city.  Yet  the  citadel  and  grand  plaza  were  the 
strongest  defences  of  the  town ;  and  no  one  of  the  assailants  imagined 
but  that  a  more  terrible  drama  than  any  yet  witnessed  was  to  b« 
played  on  the  morrow. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CAPITDLATIOS    OF  MONTEREY. 


EFORE  daylight  on   the  24th,  the   Texans  recom* 
menced  operations  iigainst  the  western  side  of  the 
plaza.      Soon   a  large   portion  of   Worth's   division 
were  in  the  streets ;  and  long  before  the  sun  arose, 
\  the  din  of  battle  filled  the  Ktreetg,  and  stirred  on  the 
Americans  tg  further  and  complete  conquests.     Sud- 
denly bugles  were  heard  from  the  enemy's  quarters, 
•outtding  a  parley ;  all  offensive  operations  immediately  ceased,  and 
SOOQ  a  white  flag  was  seen  approaching,  together  with  several  ofBce*a. 
It  was  borne  by  Colonel  Moreno,  inspector-general  of  the  MexU 
can  anny,  who  also  carried  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Taylor. 
41  (321) 
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The  colonel  proceeded  to  Fort  Diablo,  whence  he  was  conducted 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rogers  to  Fort  Teneria,  and  introduced  to 
General  Hamer.  By  that  officer  he  was  furnished  with  an  escort  to 
Walnut  Springs,  where  Greneral  Taylor  then  was.  He  delivered  to 
the  commander-in-chief  the  following  note  from  General  Ainpudia, 
written  at  nine  o'clock  the  previous  evening. 

^*  Having  made  the  defence  of  which  I  believe  this  city  .susceptible, 
1  have  fulfilled  my  duty,  and  have  satisfied  that  military  honour 
which  in  a  certain  manner  is  common  to  all  armies  of  the  civilized 
world. 

"  To  prosecute  the  defence,  therefore,  would  only  result  in  disbcss 
to  the  population,  who  have  already  suffered  enough  from  the  misfor* 
tune  consequent  on  war ;  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  Ameri* 
can  government  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  negotiate,  I  propose 
to  you,  to  evacuate  the  city  and  its  fort,  taking  with  me  die  pemmel 
and  materiel  which  have  remained,  and  under  the  assurance  that  no 
harm  shall  ensue  to  the  inhabitants  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
defence." 

Immediately  after  reading  this  note,  General  Taylor  is  said  to  have 
2xpressed  his  determination  not  to  comply  with  its  request.  His  an- 
swer is  annexed : 

**  In  answer  to  your  proposition  to  evacuate  the  city  and  fort  with 
tU  the  personel  and  maieriel  of  war,  I  have  to  state  that  my  duty 
compels  me  to  decline  acceding  to  it.  A  complete  surrender  of  the 
town  and  garrison,  the  latter  as  prisoners  of  war,  is  now  demanded. 
But  such  surrender  will  be  upon  terms  and  the  gallant  defence  of  the 
place  creditable  alike  to  the  Mexican  troops  and  nation,  will  prompt 
me  to  make  those  terms  as  liberable  as  possible.  The  garrison  will 
be  allowed  at  your  option,  ailer  laying  down  its  arms,  to  retire  to 
the  interior  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  during  the  war  or  until 
regularly  exchanged.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  rights  of  con-corn* 
batants  will  be  respected. 

"  An  answer  to  this  communication  is  required  by  twelve  o'clock. 
If  you  assent  to  an  accommodation  an  officer  will  be  de^Mtahad  it 
once  under  instructions  to  arrange  the  conditions.'' 

Such  an  answer  was  totally  unexpected  by  Ampudia.  Throughout 
the  whole  siege  he  had  behaved  in  a  manner  straogrij  conUaaliiig 
with  his  former  boasting  proclamations,  and  unworthy  of  the  high 
trust  granted  him  as  commandant  of  a  capital  city.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  that  on  receiving  General  Taylor's  note,  he 
exHnced  such  unmanly  timidity  as  authorized  his  officers  to  beUeve 
that  he  would  surrender  at  discretion,  and  that  it  wm  alone  throasli 
their  earnest  entreaties  not  to  be  so  di^^ced,  that  he  consented  mL 
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to  negotiate.  Accordingly,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
appointed  by  the  American  general  for  receiving  an  answer,  he  de- 
lired  a  personal  interview  at  a  house  named  by  himself.  This  was 
■greed  to  by  General  Taylor,  and  at  the  appointed  time  and  place 
the  two  commanders  met,  [September  24th,]  each  attended  by  several 
officers.  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  Ampudia  announced,  as 
official  information,  that  commissioners  from  the  United  States  had 
been- received  by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  that  a  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  his  country,  since  his  assuming  command  of  Mon- 
terey, which  virtually  nullified  the  orders  to  defend  that  place.  A 
conversation  followed,  during  which  General  Taylor  became  con- 
vinced that  Ampudia's  object  was  merely  to  gain  time,  and  conse- 
quently he  arose  to  end  the  conference.  One  of  the  Mexican  officers 
then  suggested  the  appointment  of  several  commissioners  from  each 
army,  with  power  to  negotiate  terms  of  capitulation.  Ampudia  as- 
sented. Generals  Worth  and  Henderson,  and  Colonel  Jefierson 
Davis  were  named  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  General  J.  La 
Ortega,  Greneral  P.  Requena  and  Senor  M.  La  Llano,  governor  of 
the  province,  on  that  of  the  Mexicans. 

To  these  six  individuals  the  negotiations  for  the  fate  of  Mo/itrrey 
were  intrusted.  They  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confi- 
dence of  their  respective  commanders ;  and  both  parties  were  grati- 
fied at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  active  hostilities. 
General  Taylor  gave  verbal  instructions  to  his  commibjioners,  on 
which  they  afterwards  based  the  following  articles. 

I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place, 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  contending  armies,  we  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  town,  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other 
public  property  within  the  place. 

n.  That  the  Mexican  armed  force  retire  beyond  the  Rinconada, 
Linares,  and  San  Fernando  on  the  coast. 

IIL  The  commanding  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
agrees  that  the  Mexican  officers  reserve  their  side  arms  and 
private  baggage ;  and  the  troops  be  allowed  to  retire  under  their 
officers  without  parole,  a  reasonable  time  being  allowed  to  withdraw 
their  forces. 

IV.  The  immediate  delivery  of  the  main  work  now  occupied  t 
die  army  of  the  United  States. 

V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  occupy  the  town  until  the  M^^xican  forces 
have  been  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  purposes,  &c. 

VI.  The  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  agrees  not  to 
advance  beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  second  section  before  the 
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expiratioa  of  eight  weeks,  or  until  the  respecUre  gorenuneDtd  cab 
DP  ^eard  from. 

The  Mexican  commissionera  refused  to  yield  the  city  od  theat 
terms,  and  presented  a  counter  proposition,  in  which,  among  other 
material  items,  they  demanded  pennissLon  for  their  soldieia  to  retira 
into  the  interior  with  their  arms.  This  was  urged  not  only  aa  a 
matter  of  soldierly  pride,  but  of  the  ordinary  courtesy  extended  b; 
one  gallant  army  towards  another.  As  the  American  commisBioDen 
had  no  power  to  accede  to  such  terms,  the  meeting  rose  to  report 
disagreement. 

~^  N  hearing  this  result,  and  its  cause, 
m   General  Ampodia  entered  into  a 
1^  long  address  to  prove  that,  al> 
though  it  was  his  anxious  deare 
I  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  yet  the  point 
of  disagreement  between  the  negotiators  M 
1  far  involved  the  honour  of  his  countiy,  that 
he  could  not  yield.     General  Taylor  hav* 
I  ing  expressed  his  wish  that  no  more  blood 
I   tni^t  be   shed,    the   commisdon    met  a 
ond  time,  the  Americans  being  author- 
ized to  concede  the  small  arms. 

The  difficult,  however,  was  not  yet  settled.  The  Mexicans 
evinced  that  one  concession  bad  merely  whetted  their  appetite  for 
more,  and  they  now  demanded  that  the  artilleiy  mi^t  be  withdrawn, 
since  it  would  appear  discreditable  for  that  arm  to  remain,  after  all 
others  had  been  withdrawn.  The  commission  again  rose.  On  ascer* 
tainiog  the  point  of  disagreement,  that  more  was  demanded  than  the 
middle  ground  upon  which  the  negotiation  had,  out  of  courtesy,  been 
placed.  General  Taylor  arose,  with  a  detennination  to  close  the  con- 
ference. While  crossing  the  room  he  was  addressed  by  a  Mexican 
officer,  and  some  conversation  ensued.  At  this  time  General  Worth 
requested  permission  to  address  some  remarks  to  General  Ampudia, 
the  spirit  of  which  was — that  which  he  had  manifested  throughout  Hic 
negotiation — generosity  and  leniency,  with  a  desire  to  prevent  further 
bloodshed.  AAer  considerable  conversation,  the  commission  bsmi»> 
bled  once  more,  and,  aAer  much  delay,  agreed  on  the  following  terma : 
Art.  I,  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  thia  place, 
and  the  present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  b  agreed  llut 
the  city,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  ill 
other  public  property,  with  the  undermentioned  exceptions,  be  n]> 
rendered  to  die  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces  now 
it  Monterey. 
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A&T.  n,  rhat  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
arms,  to  wit:  the  commissioned  ofEcera  their  side-arms;  the  infantry 
tiieir  armn  and  accoutrements ;  the  cavtJrj  their  anns  and  accoutre- 
mrmts;  the  artilleiy  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with 
twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Akt.  in.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days 
from  this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  Rinconada,  the 
ci^  of  Linares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Preaas. 

Aat.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the  Mexi- 
can, and  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning,  at 
ten  o'clock. 

AST  V.  To  avoid  collision,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  tha  'he 
troops  of  the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican 
forces  have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

Avt.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance 
bejrond  the  line  specified  in  the  2d  [3d]  article  before  the  expiration 
of  ei^t  weeks,  or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective 
goremments  can  be  received. 

Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned 
0ver,  and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  gene- 
rals of  the  two  armies. 

AsT.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  Ihe  preced- 
ing articles  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construction,  and  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberality  to  the  retiring  army. 

Art,  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may 
be  saluted  by  its  own  batteiy 

FTER  a  short  recess,  the  Ame- 
rican commissioners  again  re- 
paired to  the  room  in  which 
they  had  parted  from  the  Mex- 
icans. The  latter  were  tardy 
in  joining  them,  as  well  as  in 
completing  the  instruments  of 
capitulation.  The  first  six  ar- 
ticles only  had  been  agreed  lo, 
and  the  remaining  three  were 
added  during  this  session.  At 
a  late  hour  the  English  original 
was  handed  to  Genera!  Taylor, 

_  for  his  examination,  and  the 

Spanish  original  to  Ampudia. 
Taylor  signed  the  instrument,  and  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Davis,  who 
ratnined  to  receire  the  Spanish  copy,  with  the  signature  of  General 
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Ampudia,  and  to  deliver  the  one  haying  General  Taylor's  rignature^ 
80  tliat  each  general  might  countersign  the  original  to  be  retained  by 
die  other.  Instead  of  signing  the  instrument,  Ampudia  came  in  per* 
son  to  meet  the  commissioners.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  began 
to  dispute  on  many  points  which  had  been  considered  as  settled, 
and  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  the  Spanish  instrument  vary  essen* 
tially  from  the  English.  After  a  tedious  parley,  the  Mexican  chief 
yras  requested  to  sign  the  copy  prepared  for  his  own  commissioners, 
the  English  original  being  at  the  same  time  left  with  him,  so  that, 
according  to  promise,  he  might  have  it  translated  during  the  night, 
and  be  ready  in  the  morning  with  a  Spanish  duplicate  of  the  English 
copy  left  with  him.  The  two  would  thus  be  made  to  correspond, 
and  he  would  be  compelled  to  admit  his  knowledge  of  the  Englidi 
original  before  he  signed. 

The  commission  met  on  the  following  morning,  when  Ampudia 
renewed  his  efTorts  to  gain  something  more  than  what  was  conceded 
by  the  original  agreement.  At  his  request  the  Americans  had  pre- 
viously adopted  the  word  '*  capitulation,"  instead  of  "  surrender,"  and 
he  now  wished  to  substitute  **  stipulation"  for  capitulation.  It  had 
now  become  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to  sign  at  aU,  but  was 
merely  quibbling  about  names  and  terms.  It  became  necessary 
peremptorily  to  demand  his  immediate  signing  of  the  English  instru- 
ment. The  Spanish  instrument  first  signed  by  Ampudia  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  presence  of  his  commissioners,  and  the  translation  of 
the  American  instrument  was  countersigned  by  Greneral  Taylor  and 
delivered. 

Thus  the  tedious  and  intricate  operations  before  Monterey  were 
brought  to  a  close,  and  nothing  further  remained  but  for  the  Mexi- 
cans to  resign  the  command  to  their  victorious  opponents.  On  the 
part  of  General  Taylor  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  strictly  observed, 
no  soldier  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  unless  wounded,  until 
the  enemy  had  begun  to  leave  it. 

The  ceremony  of  evacuation  commenced  on  the  36th.  General 
Worth  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  it  The  citadel 
surrendered  first.  On  each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  it,  the  Ameri* 
can  army  was  drawn  up  in  line,  accompanied  by  the  commandet^in* 
chief  and  other  distinguished  officers.  Worth  appointed  a  fierce, 
under  brevet  Brigadier-General  Smith,  to  take  possession  of  the  forti* 
fication.  As  the  time  approached,  the  heavy  roar  of  cannon  mingled 
with  the  sounds  of  the  Mexican  bugle,  and  the  swelling  music  from 
the  military  bands  announced  the  commencement  of  the  surrender. 
The  tri-coloured  flag  was  slowly  lowered,  and  soon  nnfelding 
proudly  in  its  stead,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  victorious  armT»  tfie 
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star-spanB^led  banoer  was  flung  over  the  battlements.  SaiUy  and 
silently  the  garrison  moved  from  its  gates,  with  their  humiliated  gaze 
bent  towards  the  earth,  and  sustained  apparently  only  by  the  wild 
nproar  around.  It  was  a  thrilling  scene;  and,  as  the  veterans  of 
Taylor's  army  iiled  towards  the  entrance,  shout  after  shout  rung, 
with  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Americans  be- 
came almost  uncontrollable.  Strains  of  martial  music  exhilarated 
tverj  spirit,  and  soon  the  immense  pile,  which  had  so  often  enabled 
•  handful  of  men  to  resist  an  army,  during  the  civil  dissensions  of 
Mexico,  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  American  troops. 

The  city  was  evacuated  by  degrees.  The  first  division  of  Ampu 
dia's  army  marched  out  on  the  26th ;  the  second  division,  commanded 
by  Ampudia  in  person,  on  the  following  day ;  and  the  remainder 
lefl  on  the  28th.  The  cavalry  rode  away  in  small  detachments. 
They  were  accompanied  by  men,  women,  and  children,  of  every 
grade,  colour,  and  condition,  on  foot  and  riding,  some  carrying  im- 
mense burdens,  and  others  supported  by  their  friends.  A  sadness 
was  spread  orer  the  countenances  of  that  motley  assembly,  and  over 
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a  few  was  the  dark,  determined  eicpression  which  betokens  mischief 
Riding  beside  General  Ampndia  was  Cok>nei  Bailie  Peyton,  followed 
by  Major  Scott,  of  the  5th  [American]  infantry,  and  Lieutenants  Deas, 
Hanson,  Robinson,  and  McLaws.  The  chief  evidently  appeared 
aneasy,  and  he  was  observed  frequently  to  throw  his  eyes  round  with 
a  huiried,  restless  expression,  as  though  fearful  of  treachery. 

When  the  enemy  had  retired,  the  American  commander  appointed 
General  Worth  commander  of  the  city,  and  quartered  his  division 
within  its  walls.  The  remaining  troops  still  encamped  at  Walnut 
Springs.  The  strength  and  number  of  the  defences  was,  to  both  sol* 
dier  and  officer,  a  source  of  admiration  and  astonishment.  In  a  former 
part  of  the  narrative  a  description  of  the  principal  of  these  has  been 
given ;  but  no  description  can  convey  any  but  a  very  feint  idea  of 
the  fortifications  of  this  famous  city.  From  the  east  end,  where 
General  Taylor  began  his  attack,  to  the  main  plaza  in  the  centre, 
fort  was  piled  on  fort,  to  a  degree  of  strength  that  seemed  to  laugh 
at  any  effort  of  artillery.  Every  house  was  a  defence ;  every  roof  a 
barricade ;  the  east  half  of  the  city  was  one  great  military  pile.  Com- 
munications were  established  between  the  rows  of  buildings,  so  that 
thousands  of  troops  could  pass  and  repass,  unseen  by  an  enemy,  from 
the  plaza  to  the  extremity  of  the  city,  in  perfect  security.  It  must 
ever  remain  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  General  Taylor's  com- 
mand, afler  entering  the  city,  was  not  utterly  annihilated.  Monterey 
was  won  at  a  sacrifice  proportionate  to  its  importance.  The  whole 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  five  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fif\y-eight  were  killed,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  wounded,  and  eleven  missing.  The  total 
force  of  the  assailants  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand  men.  Neither 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  nor  their  loss,  has  ever  been  correctly 
ascertained.  At  the  commencement  they  probably  exceeded  ten 
thousand.  Ampudia  reported  to  the  secretary  of  war  a  loss  of  five 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  privates  killed ;  twenty-three 
officers,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  wounded ;  one  officer  and 
eight  men  '^  injured,"  and  sixty-three  wounded ;  making  in  all  four 
hundred  -and  thirty-eight.  But  this  is  doubtless  much  below  the 
actual  number. 

Having  already  described  each  movement  of  the  American  army, 
during  the  three  days'  battle,  little  need  be  said  of  its  achievements 
by  way  of  comment.  All  the  causes  which  have  been  given  as  ex- 
planation to  the  remarkable  fact  that  seven  thousand  men  stormed 
the  defences  of  Monterey,  although  garrisoned  by  a  much  superior 
number,  must  be  narrowed  down  to  one,  the  military  superiority  of 
the  American  soldier.     Had  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Mexican 
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been  equal  to  those  of  his  antagonist,  it  requires  a  mere  effort  of  com- 
mon sense  to  determine  that,  by  fair  battle,  the  city  could  never  have 
been  carried  No  weakness,  then,  of  the  commanding  general,  no 
combination  of  unexpected  events,  fortuitous  to  the  assailants,  no 
efiect  of  the  loss  of  Federation  and  Independence  Hills,  can  be 
pleaded  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  Mexican  inefficiency,  or  in  dero- 
gation  of  American  superiority.  Every  fairly  fought  battle  ever  won, 
was  won  in  consequence  of  military  superiority ;  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  superiority  that  forms  a  sense  of  glory ;  and  the  greater 
the  degree  in  which  it  exists,  the  more  the  glory.  Judging,  then,  by 
this  rule,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  storming  of  Monterey 
was  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  modern  warfare. 
General  Ampudia  announced  the  fall  of  Monterey  in  a  letter  con- 
trasting singularly  with  his  pompous  threatenings  prior  to  the  siege. 
In  any  civilized  country  he  would  have  been  court-martialed  and 
shot  for  his  most  shameful  and  cowardly  conduct  during  the  whole 
assault ;  but  we  find  him,  in  the  most  cool  and  impudent  manner, 
appropriating  credit  to  himself,  and  excusing  the  capitulation  by  false- 
hoods which  stand  in  direct  contrast  with  his  previous  assertions. 

•*  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,"  he  says,  "General  Taylor  directed 
his  columns  of  attack  against  the  Bishop's  Hill,  an  elevation  command- 
ing the  city,  and  although  in  their  first  advance  they  were  repulsed  in 
a  skirmish,  a  full  brigade  of  regular  troops  returned  to  the  charge.  Un- 
fortunately, two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  mortar,  which  defended  the 
position,  got  out  of  order,  and  became  useless ;  and  although,  as  soon 
as  advised  of  it,  I  sent  a  reinforcement  of  infantry,  with  two  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  to  their  aid,  it  reached  the  hill  too  late  ;  the  enemy 
had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  castle.  This 
accident  compelled  me  to  concentrate  my  force  in  the  plaza,  in  order 
to  present  to  the  foe  a  more  vigorous  defence,  and  to  repel  on  the 
5i3d,  as  was  done,  the  assaults  made  by  them  through  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city.  But  as,  under  these  circumstances,  I  suffered 
great  scarcity  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  in  spite  of  the  ardour 
with  which  the  entire  army,  both  regulars  and  auxiliaries,  were  ani- 
mated, I  proposed  to  the  American  general  a  parley,  which  resulted 
in  an  understanding  by  which  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  army, 
ihe  personnel  of  the  division  under  my  command,  its  arms  and  equip- 
ments, were  preserved. 

'^This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  campaign  up  to 
the  24tli  instant;  and  if  an  inadequate  supply  of  means,  and  other 
circumstances,  have  led  to  this  result,  we  have  yet  no  cause  for  a 
moment's  dismay,  for  the  republic  will  now  put  forward  all  her  ele 
mentB  of  greatness,  and,  with  one  single  victory,  which  we  may, 
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shall,  and  must  obtain,  'will  solve  the  problem  definitely  in  favour  of 
our  aims." 

The  *<  great  scarcity  of  ammunition,"  of  which  Ampudia  com 
plains,  was  such  that,  in  the  language  of  an  eye  witness,  cordt  of  it 
were  found  in  the  citadel  alone  ;  and  a  careful  writer  says  that  the 
cathedral  was  piled  as  high  as  the  surrounding  houses  with  am- 
munition and  military  stores.  Sixty  thousand  mnsket  cartridgea 
were  taken  from  the  citadel,  and  forty-two  pieces  of  artillery  from 
the  city.  The  stores  of  Monterey  would  have  supplied  ten  thoiuaad 
men  in  active  daily  operations  for  more  than  a  month. 

~  ENERAL  MARIANO  DE 
SALAS,  on  receiving  in- 
,  formation  of  the  fall  of  Mon* 
terey,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
announcing  the  fact,  and  exhorting  all 
classes  to  unite  in  repelling  the  invaders. 
The  language  of  this  document  is  worthy 
of  preservation.  It  was  then  regarded  as 
the  vain  ebullition  of  the  weak  governor 
j  of  a  weak  nation ;  but  subsequent  openi'* 
tions  have  shown  that  it  was  an  actual 
transcript  of  Mexican  character.  By  their  perseverance  ander  the 
most  overwhelming  defeats,  the  people  of  that  country  have  echoed 
to  this  voice  of  their  ruler,  and  shown  that  all  that  was  necessary  to 
success  was  power.  Salas  concludes  with  the  following  stirring 
appeal : 

"  Partial  disasters  are  of  no  importance ;  the  Spanish  nation  suf- 
fered  much  more  in  the  space  of  six  years,  and  the  results  of  her 
heroic  efforts,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  her  sons,  was  that  the  bones 
of  half  a  million  of  unjust  invaders  whiten  the  fields  of  the  peninsul*. 
Shall  we  become  unworthy  of  independence  by  not  showing  ourselves 
sons  worthy  of  our  fathers  f  That  independence  was  achieved  by  us 
alone  only  after  ten  years  of  constancy ;  and  it  is  not  posdble  diat 
an  organized  nation  should  lose  less  strength  than  its  oppressed  sons, 
such  as  our  first  leaders  were. 

"  Mexicans !  The  time  to  act  has  come.  Will  you  su^  yoor 
papulation  to  be  decimated,  sending  it  to  perish  by  handfiils  on  the 
frontier,  and  to  perish  less  by  the  enemy's  balls  than  by  neglect  I 
The  government  will  exert  all  its  power  in  the  defence  of  your  rif^ts, 
but  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that  indifference  or  inactive  contempla* 
tion  shall  not  be  the  recompense  of  its  plan  of  operations  ;  for  the 
nation  would  prefer  that  not  one  stone  should  be  lefl  upon  another* 
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rather  than  to  hold  its  sovereignty,  its  rights,  and  its  temples  trampled 
nnder  foot.  The  invincible  general  called  by  it  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops,  is  resolved  not  to  survive  the  dishonours  of 
his  countr)-." 

General  Taylor  established  his  head-quarters  at  Monterey,  and  took 
efficient  measures  to  afford  his  troops  some  repose  af^er  their  toilsome 
campaign.  The  city  is  admirably  situated  for  health  and  recreation. 
The  valley  is  not  only  most  beautiful  in  point  of  scenery,  but  is  rich 
in  com,  sugar,  oranges,  grapes,  figs,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
The  population  of  the  city,  according  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  is  fifteen  thou- 
sand souls.  "The  valleys  are  fruitful  and  provisions  abundant  for 
the  existing  population.  There  is  no  want  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
in  this  part  of  Mexico,  and  the  country  between  Monterey  and  Za- 
catecas  abounds  in  flocks  and  herds.  The  latter  is  a  mining  district, 
end  the  capital,  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  and  porphyritic 
mountain,  boa-sts  of  a  noble  cathedral,  a  magnificent  town  hall,  and 
the  best  mint  in  Mexico.  The  mines  are  all  worked  by  English 
companies." 
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"CEKATIOMS  COirSEttlTENT    ON   THE   CAPTURE   OF   HONTEllEY. 


OME  difficulties  between  the  volvnteer  troopi 
'  I  of  the  American  army  and  the  Mexicant, 
'  which  occurred  soon  ^er  the  occnpntion  of 
the  city,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Both  paitiea 
were  no  doubt  to  blame.  The  citizens  were 
exasperated  at  what  they  considered  a  wholesale 
robbery  of  their  property,  and  determined  to  embrace 
aif  convenient  opportunities  to  avenge  it.  Hence 
stra^ling  Americans  were  in  danger  of  assassination.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  volunteers,  unused  to  the  strictness  of  camp  discipline,  and 
elated  with  signal  success,  were  disposed  to  look  unfarourably  on 
those  whom  they  had  conquered,  and  to  resent,  fearlessly,  any  thing 
bearing  the  semblance  of  an  insult  Such  feelings  led  to  frequent 
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hostile  collisions,  and  final);  to  murder  ;  bo  that  as  early  as  the  S9th 
of  September,  Governor  Morales  wrote  to  General  Taylor,  informing 
him  that  many  complaints  were  daily  made  against  the  excesses 
committed  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Mexicans  by  Ameri- 
can volunteers,  and  specifying  three  cases  of  murder  just  then  com- 
mitted. The  American  commander  made  prompt  inquiry,  and 
ucertaioed  the  statement  to  be  correct.  He  accordingly  wrote  back 
to  the  governor,  acknowledging  the  fact,  and  agnifying  his  determi* 
nation  to  use  every  exertion  to  arrest  the  evil,  at  the  same  time  re* 
minding  the  governor  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  rigid  dis- 
cipline in  that  branch  of  the  service.  In  a  few  days,  however,  nearly 
all  the  volunteers  were  removed  from  the  city  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
united  with  the  exertions  of  Generals  Taylor  and  Worth,  soon  arrested 
the  evil. 
The  terms  of  rapitulation  met  with  opposition  from  a  quarter  whence 
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jt  was  least  expected.  Government  received  information  of  the  vie* 
tory  witli  Jiarked  displeasure.  Even  in  the  hall  of  congress  disap- 
probation was  expressed,  and  President  Polk  refused  to  sanction  the 
clause  providing  for  eight  weeks  cessation  of  hostilities.  Notice  of 
this  was  soon  communicated  officially  to  the  general,  together  with 
orders  to  resume  active  operations  immediately.  In  vindication  of 
his  course  he  wrote  to  the  government  an  able  letter,  stating  the  rela- 
tive force  and  condition  of  himself  and  the  enemy  during  the  siege, 
and  the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  sign  the  capitula- 
tion. <<  Although,"  he  says,  ^*the  main  communication  vrith  the 
interior  was  in  our  possession,  yet  one  route  was  open  to  the  Mexi- 
cans throu^out  the  operations,  and  could  not  be  closed,  as  were  also 
other  minor  tracks  and  passes  through  the  mountains.  Had  we  there- 
fore insisted  on  more  rigorous  terms  than  those  granted,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  escape  of  the  bo:ly  of  the  Mexican  force  with 
the  destruction  of  its  artillery  and  magazines,  our  only  advantage 
being  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners  of  war  at  the  expense  of  valuable 
lives  and  much  damage  to  the  city.  The  consideration  of  humanity 
was  present  to  my  mind  during  the  conference  which  led  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  outweighed,  in  my  judgment,  the  doubtful  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  resumption  of  the  attack  upon  the  town.  This  conclu- 
sion has  been  fully  confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  the  enemy's  position 
and  means  since  the  surrender.  It  was  discovered  that  his  principal 
magazine,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  powder,  was  in  the 
cathedral,  completely  exposed  to  our  shells  from  two  directions.  The 
explosion  of  this  mass  of  powder,  which  must  have  ultimately  resulted 
from  a  continuance  of  the  bombardment,  would  have  been  infinitely 
disastrous  involving  the  destruction  not  only  of  Mexican  troops  but  of 
non-combatants,  and  even  our  own  people  had  we  pressed  the  attack. 
**  In  regard  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  at  this  moment,  within  eleven  days  of  the  termination  of 
the  period  fixed  by  the  convention,  prepared  to  move  forward  m 
force,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  military  reasons  which  dictated 
this  suspension  of  arms.  It  paralyzed  the  enemy  during  a  period 
when  from  the  want  of  necessary  means  we  could  not  possibly  mo»e. 
I  desire  distinctly  to  state  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
the  fact,  that  with  all  diligence  in  breaJcing  mules  and  setting  up 
wagons,  the  first  wagons  in  addition  to  our  original  train  from  Corpus 
Christi,  (and  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number,)  reached 
my  head-quarters  on  the  same  day  with  the  secretary's  communica- 
tion of  October  13th, — viz.  the  2d  instant,  [Novembe..]  At  the  date 
of  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  our  force  had  not  more  than  ten  days' 
rations,  and  even  now,  with  all  our  endeavours,  we  have  not  more 
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thaa  twenty-five.  The  task  of  fitting  and  beating  the  enemy  is 
among  the  least  difficulties  that  we  encounter — the  great  question  of 
npplies  necessarily  controls  all  the  operations  in  a  country  like  tliis. 
At  the  date  of  the  convention,  I  could  not  of  course  have  foreseen 
that  the  department  would  direct  an  important  detachment  from  my 
command  without  consulting  me,  or  without  waiting  the  result  of  the 
main  operation  under  my  orders." 

Such  were  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  General  Taylor  to 
accept  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Others  were  given  by  him  in  sub- 
■equent  letters ;  and  his  cour>e  was  ably  defended  by  Gener  1  Worth, 
Colonel  Davis,  and  other  distinguished  officers.  It  met  with  the  de- 
eided  approval  of  military  men  throughout  the  LInion,  as  well  as  the 
^probation  of  the  people  in  general. 

I  ITHERTO  General  Taylor 
bad,  by  authori^  firom  go- 
vernment, purchased  most 
of  his  supplies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, paying  for  them  in 
cash  at  their  full  value.  The  authorities 
at  home  now  began  to  fear  that  this 
course  was  directly  opposed  to  the  long 
cherished  object  of  conquering  a  peace, 
.  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  might  take  ad- 
J  vantage  of  it  to  dispose  of  those  pro- 
ductions, which  their  own  people  would 
DQt  purchase,  and  so  accumulate  means  to  continue  a  war,  which 
waa  little  burden  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  in  a  letter  written  Sep- 
tember 22d,  the  secretary  of  war  intimated  these  apprehensions  to  the 
general,  recommending  to  him  in  future  the  policy  of  forced  supplies. 
By  this  means,  as  the  secretary  thought,  the  people  would  be  com- 
pelled to  realize  th>i  evil  of  war,  and  thus  a  peace  would  speedily  be 
conquered.  "  This  mode,"  he  afErms,  "  is  the  ordinary  one,  and  you 
are  instructed  to  adopt  it,  if  in  that  way  you  are  satisfied  you  can  get 
abundant  supplies  for  your  forces  ;  but  should  you  apprehend  a  diffi- 
eolQr  in  this  respect,  then  you  will  adopt  the  policy  of  payins  the 
ordlinary  price,  without  allowing  to  the  owners  the  advantages  oi  tlie 
enhancement  of  the  price  resulting  from  the  increased  demand. 
Should  you  apprehend  a  deficiency  under  this  last  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  inhabitants,  you  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  their  exactions, 
provided  by  this  mode  you  can  supply  your  wants  on  better  terms 
Aan  by  drawing  what  you  may  need  from  the  United  States.  Should 
you  attempt  to  supply  your  troops  by  contributions,  or  the  appropria- 
tioD  of  private  proper^,  you  will  be  careful  to  exempt  the  proper^ 
2F  43 
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of  all  foreigners  from  any  and  all  exactions  whatsoever.  The  pien 
dent  hopes  you  will  be  able  to  derive  from  the  enemy's  country, 
without  expense  to  the  United  States,  the  supplies  you  may  need  or 
a  considerable  part  of  them ;  but  should  you  fail  in  this,  you  will 
procure  them  in  the  most  economical  manner." 

In  the  !!ame  letter,  Secretary  Marcy  unfolds  part  of  the  plaa 
adopted  by  the  department  for  prosecuting  the  war.  Tamaulipat 
was  to  be  taken  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  and  the  general's  opi- 
nion asked  as  to  the  practicability  of  advancing  towards  the  Mexican 
capital  by  the  route  he  was  then  pursuing.  The  force  for  the  inva- 
sion  of  Tamaulipas  was  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Major-General  Patterson,  accompanied  by  Brigadier-Generals  Pil- 
low and  Shields.  A  movement  by  way  of  Tampico  was  also  hinted, 
to  favour  which,  the  general  was  exhorted  to  push  forward  with  all 
convenient  despatch  to  San  Luis  Potosi. 

General  Taylor  found  it  impossible  to  furnish  the  army  with  pro- 
Tisions  by  forced  supplies  from  the  inhabitants,  and  the  project  wai 
consequently  abandoned. 

N  attack  upon  Ver« 
Cruz  was  hinted  to 
General  Taylor  u 
early  as  October  13th. 
'<  It  is  under  consi- 
deration,*' says  Secre- 
tary Marcy,  in  a  letter 
of  that  date,  "  by  the 
^rovernment,  thou^ 
not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined, to  land  a  con- 
siderable force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  invest  that  city. 
Should  this  be  undertaken,  a  larger  force  of  regular  troops  will  be 
required  than  that  assigned  to  the  Tamaulipas  expedition.  It  is  de> 
nred  to  know,  if,  in  your  opinion,  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  of 
this  description  of  force  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose  from  diote 
ander  your  command,  without  essentially  interfering  with  your  plau 
and  operations.  It  is  not  desired,  nor  intended  to  weaken  the  force 
with  you  at  Monterey,  or  to  embarrass  you  by  diverting  troops  from 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  you  may  deem  necessary  as  reinforcements  to 
the  execution  of  your  own  contemplated  operations," 

In  reply  to  this  letter.  General  Taylor  detailed  with  accuracy  flu 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  contemplated  moTeme<lto 
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were  to  be  made,  the  position  of  towns  on  the  route,  and  the  supplies 
to  be  expected  from  the  inhabitants.  To  insure  success  against  San 
Luis,  he  considered  a  column  of  twenty  thousand  troops  necessary, 
half  of  which  should  be  regulars.  With  regard  to  the  simultaneous 
movement  upon  San  Luis  and  Tampico,  he  considered  that,  on  mUi- 
tary  principles,  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  would  be  required, 
with  a  train  and  military  supplies  in  proportion.  One  paragraph  of 
his  letter,  on  a  most  important  subject,  is  deserving  of  particular 
attention,  as  the  views  of  the  one  best  qualified  to  decide,  and  formed 
evidently  firom  long  and  careful  experience.  '*  It  may  be  expected/' 
says  the  general,  **  that  I  should  give  my  views  as  to  the  policy  of 
occupjring  a  defensive  line,  to  which  I  have  above  alluded.  I  am 
free  to  confess,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  expenses  attending 
a  movement  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  unsettled  and  revolutionary  character  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, the  occupation  of  such  a  line  seems  to  me  tlie  best  course  that 
can  be  adopted.  The  line  taken  might  either  be  that  on  which  we 
propose  to  insist  as  the  boundary  between  the  republics — say  the  Rio 
Grande — or  the  line  to  which  we  have  advanced,  viz. :  the  Sierra 
Madre,  including  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe.  The  former  line  could 
be  held  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  the  latter ;  but  even  the  line 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  could  be  held  with  a  force  greatly  less  than 
would  be  required  for  an  active  campaign.  Monterey  controls  the 
great  outlet  from  the  interior ;  a  strong  garrison  at  this  point,  with  an 
advance  at  Saltillo,  and  small  corps  at  Monclova,  Linares,  Victoria, 
and  Tampico,  would  effectually  cover  the  line." 

Agreeably  to  instructions  from  government,  General  Taylor  noti- 
fied General  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  commander-in-chief,  that  the 
armistice  would  terminate  on  the  13th  of  November.  On  the  12th 
of  that  month.  General  Worth,  with  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a 
company  of  volunteers,  eight  companies  of  artillery,  and  a  field-bat- 
tery, moved  from  Monterey  to  Saltillo,  which  Taylor  determined  to 
make  the  limit  of  his  offensive  operations — at  least  for  the  present. 
On  the  following  day,  the  commander  followed  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  two  squadrons  of  dragoons.  When  he  reached  the  state 
of  Coahuila,  of  which  Saltillo  is  the  capital,  he  received  a  message 
from  the  governor,  Marie  de  Asfuirre,  remonstrating  against  the  march 
of  the  Americans,  and  intimating  that  although  no  troops  were  at  hand 
to  support  him,  yet  he  protested  "in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Coa- 
huila against  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  the  north,  foe 
the  usurpation  of  the  territory  occupied  by  their  arms — ^for  the  out 
rages  and  damages  which  may  accrue  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  defenceless  towns — for  the  injuries  the  pub^ 
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lie  interests  maj'  suffer,  and  for  all  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
most  unjustifiable  invasion  ever  known  to  the  world.'*  Without 
answering  this  paper,  General  Taylor  pushed  forward  to  SaltUIo, 
where  General  Worth  had  been  since  the  16th. 

Saltillo  is  situated  about  sixty-five  miles  south-west  firom  Monterey, 
and  contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  two  stories  high,  well  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  corered 
with  cement.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  whole  city  it 
about  the  size  of  Monterey,  but  more  compactly  built.  Its  four 
plazas  are  kept  in  neat  order,  and  its  numerous  fountains,  scattered 
here  and  there,  impart  to  it  an  appearance  of  taste  and  elegaoce. 
The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  building,  larger  than  that  at  Monterey, 
built  of  the  same  material  as  the  houses,  having  the  cement  mixed 
with  small  stones. 

The  first  care  of  General  Taylor  was  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  interior.  Two  principal  routes  led  in  this  direction— one  to  Sao 
Luis  Potosi,  the  other  through  a  luxuriantly  fertile  country,  to  Pama. 
The  first  of  these  was  covered  by  Worth's  troops ;  and  General  Tay- 
lor now  ordered  Brigadier- General  Wool,  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  with  the  division  of  the  centre,  to  move  upon  Parras. 
The  state  of  Coahuila  was  thus  completely  covered,  so  that  shonld 
occasion  oSer,  a  demonstration  might  immediately  be  made  agaioal 
Zacatecas,  Durango,  or  San  Luis.  General  Taylor  and  bis  staff  i» 
turned  to  Monterey  on  the  23d. 
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Victona  and  futa  Pasa 


LitUe  of  interest  transpired  after  the  general's  return  until  the  15th 
of  December,  when  he  set  out  for  Victoria,  leaving  the  command  at 
Monterey  with  General  Butier.  Reaching  Montemorelos  on  the  17th, 
•le  was  joined  by  a  force  from  Camargo  consisting  of  the  second  in- 
fiintry  regiment  of  Tennessee,  and  the  second  infantry  (regulars.)  At 
the  same  time  he  received  a  despatch  from  Worth,  conveying  the 
information,  that  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  force  at  Monterey, 
Santa  Anna  was  about  making  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Saltiilo,  and 
if  snccessful,  that  he  was  to  follow  it  up  by  a  blow  at  Parras.  Know- 
ing  his  adversary's  force  to  be  lai^e,  the  general  determined  to  aban- 
don his  movement  upon  Victoria,  and  by  returning  to  Monterey,  to 
place  himself  in  a  position  to  reinforce  the  threatened  points.  He 
afterwards  sent  General  Quitman  to  Victoria  with  the  volunteers  and 
a  field-battery,  which  force  effected  a  junction  with  General  Patter- 
aon,  the  commandant  at  that  place. 

On  reaching  Monterey,  General  Taylor  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
botii  Wool  and  Butler  had  hastened  with  reinforcements  to  Saltiilo, 
in  order  to  render  General  Worth  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
expected  attack.  The  commander  himself  set  out  for  the  same  place, 
but  on  the  road  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  Worth,  announcing 
tiiat  the  rumour  as  to  Santa  Anna's  intentions  was  unfounded. 
Deeming,  therefore,  his  presence  there  unnecessary,  he  returned  to 
Monterey,  whence  he  soon  after  departed  for  Victoria.  Accompanied 
\y  Twig^'s  division,  he  reached  the  town  on  the  4th  of  January, 
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swelling  the  force  at  that  place  to  five  thousand  men.  With  these 
troops  the  commander  commenced  active  preparations  for  marching 
upon  Tampico,  and  orders  to  that  effect  had  been  issued,  when  he 
unexpectedly  received  from  General  Scott  [January  15,]  a  demand 
for  part  of  his  army,  to  assist  that  officer  in  his  contemplated  attack 
on  Vera  Cruz. 

On  receiving  this*  General  Taylor  immediately  left  for  Monterey. 
The  order  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  his  regulars,  together  with  the 
volunteer  divisions  of  Generals  Worth  and  Patterson,  and  the  brigades 
of  Quitman  and  Twiggs.  To  cover  the  great  tract  of  country  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  Saltillo,  there  remained  only  about  five 
thousand  troops,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  regulars.  The  parting 
between  the  general  and  his  war-tried  veterans  was  affecting.  During 
the  reading  of  the  order  which  announced  their  separation,  tears 
rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  those  who  had  battled  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  at  Monterey.  "It  is  with  deep  sensibility,*'  says  the  paper, 
"  that  the  commanding  general  finds  himself  separated  from  the  troops 
he  so  long  commanded.  To  those  corps,  regular  and  volunteer,  who 
have  shared  with  him  the  active  services  of  the  field,  he  feels  the 
attachment  due  to  such  iissociations,  while  to  those  who  are  making 
their  first  campaign*,  he  must  express  his  regret  that  he  cannot  partici« 
pate  with  them  in  its  eventful  scenes.  To  all,  both  officers  and  men, 
he  extends  his  heartfelt  wishes  for  their  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness,  confident  that  their  achievements  on  another  theatre  will  re* 
dound  to  the  credit  of  their  country  and  its  arms.'' 

General  Taylor  remained  at  Monterey  until  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary, when  he  received  information  from  General  Wool  at  Saltillo,  that 
rumours  of  an  attack  by  Santa  Anna  were  again  prevalent.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  remain  no  longer  inactive — an  alternative  never 
very  congenial  to  his  nature — but  to  push  with  his  small  force  farther 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  if  practicable,  to  anticipate  his  attack. 
In  pursance  of  this  daring  resolution,  he  left  fifteen  hundred  men  at 
Monterey,  and  marched  on  the  31st  of  January  for  Saltillo.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  he  ordered  Major  McCulloch  to  make  a  reconnoie* 
sance  as  far  as  Agua  Nueva,  about  thirty  miles  off,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna.  At 
midnight  of  the  16th,  the  major  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
and  was  fired  upon  by  a  picket  guard.  Not  knowing  the  road,  and 
the  night  being  very  dark,  McCulloch  advanced  cautiously  along  the 
road,  until  his  party  came  abreast  of  some  obstacle  that  hindered 
fiurther  approach.  Suddenly  they  were  challenged  by  a  Mexican 
sentinel,  and  before  an  answer  could  be  returned  were  fired  on  by  aa 
apparently  large  force,  drawn  up  across  the  road      Totally  ignorant 
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ottiie  number  of  the  enemy,  the  major  ordered  a  charge,  which  vat 
gallantly  executei],  and  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  enemy.  TioM 
enabled  him  to  obtain  the  de.sired  information,  with  which  he  retomed 
to  General  Taylor. 

On  the  20th  McCulloch  was  again  despatched  on  a  scout,  takmg 
with  him  but  xix  men.  Six  miles  from  Agua  Nueva,  he  met  a  de- 
serter, who  stated  that  Santa  Anna  had  arrived  at  Encamacioa  with 
twen^  thousand  men.  The  major  moved  fni-ward,  however,  until 
midnight,  when  he  arrived  in  view  of  Encamacion,  where  found  the 
enemy  encamped  apparently  in  great  force.  Favoured  by  the  darii* 
oess  of  the  night,  he  moved  stealthily  forward,  passed  the  pickets, 
and  Bnired  near  the  camp  ^uard.  Here  he  reconnoitered  the  camp, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  length.  He  now  determined  to  send  to  Ge- 
neral Taylor  all  his  party  except  one  man,  that  they  might  imme- 
diately report,  while  he  remained  behind  until  daylight,  for  the  pup* 
post  of  obtaining  a  fuller  view  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

On  the  follovring  morning  the  major  found  himself  entangled  amid 
die  enemj*s  pickets,  and  in  full  view  of  their  main  army.  To  be 
captured  was  certain  death,  yet  escape  seemed  impossible.  By  ■ 
aeriet  of  the  most  brilliant  manoeuvers  he  and  his  companion  passed 
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among  the  guards,  who  were  induced  to  believe  them  Mexicvu,  am! 
escaping  into  the  main  road,  set  ofiT  briskly  to  join  the  Amerieai 
arm;.  He  found  it  in  full  march  towards  Buena  Vista,  in  consequence 
of  the  information  sent  by  the  major  during  the  nigfat.  During  the 
day,  General  Taylor  reached  the  strong  mountain  pass  of  Angosturaf 
three  miles  from  Buena  Vista,  and  about  eight  from  Saltillo.  Bett 
he  awaited,  with  his  little  army,  the  threatened  attack  of  Santa  Ajina- 
Two  disasters  which  happened  to  portions  of  the  American  army, 
d  little  before  this,  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  latter  part  of  Deoem* 
ber,  Captain  May,  with  two  companies  of  dragoons,  was  sent  to  ta^ 
amine  the  country  south  of  the  road  between  Monterey  and  Victoria. 
By  means  of  a  difficult  pass,  scarcely  practicable  for  horses,  he  reached 
a  rancho,  named  Labadores,  where  he  seized  some  storet.  In  ra- 
turning  by  way  of  the  Linares  pass,  he  was  obliged  to  move  aloiu 
the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  which  wound  through  a  defile  ao  aairon 
that  the  party  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  their  hone*  one  hj 
one.  On  each  side  the  cliffs  rose  almost  perpendiculaiiy  to  a  bngbt 
of  several  bundled  feet.    When  the  greater  part  of  the  aquadnw  bnd 
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passed  U>rougb,  aod  the  rear  guard  were  about  entering,  a  mine  was 
sprung  from  the  rocks  above,  and  showers  of  stones  came  pouring  into 
&e  pass.  Immediately  after,  a  fire  of  musicetTy  was  opened  from  Ae 
opposite  side,  which  caused  the  eleven  men  constituting  the  rear  to 
fly  in  disorder,  and  the  drivers  to  desert  their  mules.  May  dismounted 
BS  speedily  as  possible,  and  with  twenty  men,  repassed  the  defile  and 
went  a  mile  beyond,  but  without  finding  his  men.  Some  straggling 
shots  from  the  heights  were  received  and  returned  without  injury  to 
either  party.  The  total  toss  was  eleven  men,  twelve  horses,  and  all 
&e  baggage. 

On  I  e  22d  of  January,  at  Encarnacion,  two  scouting  parties  under 
the  command  of  Majors  Borland  and  Gaines,  were  surrounded  and 
captured  by  General  Minon  with  an  overwliehning  body  of  lancers, 
The  accident  seems  to  have  occurred  principally  from  carelessness, 
and  when  we  compare  it  with  similar  expeditions  of  Walker,  McCul- 
loch,  and  other  officers,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that 
if  fighting  had  been  impracticable,  the  party  might  at  least  have  re- 
treated, or  concealed  itself,  before  coming  in  contact  with  so  supe- 
rior an  enemy.  The  whole  command,  numbering  six  officers  and 
axty-four  men,  were  marched  off  towards  Mexico  ;  but  on  the  road 
Captain  Henrie,  one  of  the  officers,  effected  his  escape.  Only  fire 
days  after,  Captain  Heady,  with  seventeen  Kentucky  volunteers,  was 
captured  by  a  party  of  rancheros. 


General  Wool 


CHAPTER    XX. 


HARCB    OF    GEMEKAL    WOOL    1 


"  T  haK  been  already  mentioned,  that  on 
receiving  news  of  the   opening  of 
life   General  Taylor's  campaign  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  American  Congren 
''  recognized  the  existence  of  war  be< 
tween  the  two  republics.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  recognition  the  preri- 
dent  was  authorized,  on  tfie  13tfi  of 
May,  to  accept  the  service  of  any 
number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding 
fif^  thousand.  Under  this  act,  reqoi- 
I  sitions  were  immediately  made  npon 
the  governors  of  Arkansas,  Missis 
sippi,  Alabama,  Geor^a,  Tenneoee^ 
Eentacky,  Mfstouri,  niinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Texas,  for  a  toIii»> 
(348) 
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eer  force  equs^l  to  twenty-six  regimeats,  which,  with  a  battalion  from 
iie  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland,  amounted  to  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  effective  men.  They  were  to  servv  Tor  the  period  of 
twelve  months  or  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  call  met  a  prompt  and  patri'>tic  response  ;  the  force  was  or- 
ganized and  sent  forward  :c  die  points  of  destination.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  was  designed  to  co-operate  with  the  main  army  on  the 
Rio  Grande :  the  part  from  the  state  of  Missouri  assembled  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  to  march  under  General  Kearny  for  Santa  Fe ;  and 
a  third  command  to  be  denominated  the  "  Army  of  the  Centre,"  was 
placed  under  Brigadier-General  Wool,  with  instructions  to  march 
against  the  city  and  province  of  Chihuahua.  It  is  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  march  of  the  latter  force  that  we  are  now  to  speak. 

After  this  plan  of  operations  was  adopted,  Wool  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  and  set  out  for  tliat  city  on  the  day  that  his  instruc- 
tions reached  him.  The  duties  entailed  on  him  by  government  were 
arduous  in  the  extreme — to  muster  into  service  during  the  campaign 
the  twelve  months'  volunteers  of  six  states,  and  march  them  into  the 
enemy's  country.  He  landed  from  the  gulf  at  Labaca,  (Texas,)  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1846,  with  two  regiments  of  Illinois  infantry,  under 
Colonels  Hardin  and  Bissell,  and  soon  after  marched  for  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  situated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Yell's  mounted 
regiment  from  Arkansas,  and  that  of  Colonel  Marshall  of  Kentucky ; 
Captain  Washington's  flying  artillery,  Major  Bonneville's  battalion 
of  regular  infantry,  and  Colonel  Harney  with  four  companies  of  dra- 
goons. The  detachments  were  so  tardy  in  arriving,  that  August  had 
nearly  expired  before  they  had  all  reached  the  head-quarters.  These 
men  were  from  the  walks  of  private  life,  and  General  Wool,  on  his 
arrival,  found  them  utterly  destitute  of  the  character  and  supplies 
necessary  to  a  campaign. 

Encompassed  with  difficulties,  harassed  with  the  murmurs  and 
questionings  of  raw  volunteers,  unable  to  obtain  supplies  except  from 
a  great  distance,  Wool  began  his  labours.  He  conducted  a  corres- 
pondence with  agents,  state  governors,  officers  of  the  army,  and  with 
the  war  department ;  he  passed  personally  from  state  to  state,  and 
Induced  the  proper  authorities  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  six  weeks  he  had  organized  the  whole  command,  sent 
on  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  prepared  for  his 
own  march  through  Coahuila. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  right  wing  of  Wool's  army,  num- 
bering twelve  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  under  Colonel  Harney, 
moved  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  en  route  for  Monclova.     On  the 
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29tb,  General  Wool  followed  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and 
Colonel  Hardin's  command  of  five  hundred  and  seventj--four  men. 
Tue  remainder  of  the  army  followed  soon  after — the  whole  coiomii 
numbering  iwenty-eight  hundred  officers  and  privates.  On  the  9th 
of  October,  the  advance  came  in  sight  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the 
kome  day  Wool  published  an  order  defining  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued towards  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  The  strictest  order  van 
enjoined  on  the  volunteers,  the  unarmed  inhabitants  being  regardec* 
rather  as  firiends  than  enemies.  Wool  announced  that  he  had  ooL 
come  to  declare  war  against  the  peasantry,  but  against  the  gOTcm- 
ment.  "  The  people,  therefore,  who  do  not  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  Stales,  and  remain  quiet  and  peaceful  at  their  homes,  will 
not  be  molested  or  interfered  with,  either  as  regards  their  persons  or 
property ;  and  all  those  who  tiirnish  supplies  will  be  treated  kindly, 
and  whatever  is  received  from  them  will  be  liberally  paid  for.  It  ii 
expected  of  the  troops  that  they  will  observe  the  most  rigid  discipline 
and  subordination.  All  depredations  on  the  persons  or  property  of 
the  people  of  the  country  are  strictly  forbidden;  and  any  soldier  of 
follower  of  the  camp,  who  may  so  far  forget  his  duty  as  to  violate 
this  injunction,  will  be  severely  punished." 

FTER  crossing  the  boundary  line,  (Octo* 
her  10,)  the  division  marched  to  Pairai, 
a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles. 
In  that  march  the  troops  passed  throng 
and  took  possession  of,  the  cities  of  Pre- 
sidio del  Rio  Grande,  Nava,  San  Fer- 
nando, Santa  Rosa,  Monclova,  and  Pai^ 
ras.  The  latter  was  entered  December 
6,  1846.  Some  time  was  spent  in  each 
of  these  places,  during  which,  the  Americans  improved  their  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  with  whom  they 
enjoyed  an  apparently  friendly  intercourse.  The  line  of  march  led 
through  a  great  variety  of  scenery,  marked  after  three  days'  progreai 
in  Mexico,  by  high  and  barren  mountains  on  the  south  and  west, 
covered  with  traces  of  rich  ores.  Extending  from  the  base  of  these, 
were  sterile  plains  and  table-lands,  scantily  supplied,  during  the  dij 
season,  with  water.  Farther  into  the  interior  stretched  beautiful, 
fertile  valleys,  embosoming  quiet  towns,  haciendas,  and  cities,  and 
surrounded  in  the  distance  by  cloud-capt  mountains,  whose  sides 
were  green  with  cedars.  In  general,  the  countrj-  bordering  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  south  and  west  of  the  crossing  point,  was  level,  well 
watered  by  small  streams,  and  consequently  fertile ;  but  the  grester 
part   of  the   territory  passed    through,  westward  of  this   portiM, 
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■bouuded  in  sandy  deserts  and  marshy  chaparral^  presenting  to  the 
eye  of  the  wearied  soldier  a  succession  of  sterile,  arid  plains,  where 
die  foot  of  the  white  man  rarely  trod,  and  the  deep  nlence  is  broken 
only  by  the  vulture'?  scream,  and  the  howlof  the  jackal.  This  march 
was  more  healthful  to  the  soldiers  than  any  which  our  army  has  con- 
ducted in  Mexico.  The  mere  change  from  the  bilious  atmosphere  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  sweeping  gales  from  snow-crowned  mountains 
and  boundless  plains,  was  most  reiiOTating;  while  the  strict  disci- 
pjine  enforced  by  Wool,  the  punctual  camp  exercise,  and  the  march 
in  the  open  country,  together  with  the  generaPs  scrupulous  attention 
to  supplying  an  abundaat  quantity  of  healthful  provision,  caused  the 
Division  of  the  Centre  to  present  an  appearance  of  strength  and  effi- 
ciency unknown  to  some  other  portions  of  the  army. 

Xf  ENERAL  WOOL,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  original  design  of  the  expedi- 
tion, on  reaching  Monclova,  began 
preparations  for  a  march  upon  Chi- 
huahua. Before  these  were  com- 
pleted, intelligence  was  received  that 
General  Kearny,  at^er  capturing  Santa 
Fe,  had  rect-ived  the  surrender  of 
Chihuahua  and  the  surrounding  pro- 
vince without  striking  a  blow.  Wool, 
therefore,  considered  his  advance 
upon  that  place  as  unnecessary ;  and 
soon  a  far  more  momentous  business 
eaosed  him  to  merge  his  command  into  that  of  General  Taylor. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
Uoaterey  armistice,  General  Worth  was  sent  with  a  considerable 
force  to  Saltilto,  and  that  rumours  prevailed  of  an  intended  attack  of 
Santa  Anna  upon  that  place.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  Wool 
WBS  ordered  from  Monclova  to  Parras,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
Worth,  if  necessary.  Here  he  remained  eleven  days,  engaged  in 
fiiendly  intercourse  with  the  population,  On  the  17th  of  December, 
be  received  an  express  from  General  Worth,  requesting  his  columii  to 
move  with  all  possible  despatch  for  Saltillo.  In  less  than  two  hours 
he  was  on  his  march.  The  movement  occupied  two  days  and  a  hiilf, 
during  which  the  army  was  roused  every  morning  at  one  o'clock. 
The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men—their  alacrity,  cheerfulness,  and 
patience,  were  most  admirable.  Although  expecting  soon  to  meet 
die  enemy,  their  deportment  inspired  the  staff  and  other  officers  with 
eonfideuce  as  to  the  result.  The  march  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
battle  of  Buenc  Vista. 
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HE  march  at  this  coIujid  froii 
San  Antoaio  to  Pams  is  an 
aohieveinent  not  to  be  passed 
without  at  least  &  casual  re- 
mark.  To  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  Kmatkablfl  us  well 
as  piaiseworthx  achieTcment* 
of  the  Mexican  war;  is  but 
cold  approbalion.  It  was  the 
accomplishment  of  a  series  of 
prodigies,  a  triumph  orei  apparent  impossibilities,  the  master  efforts 
of  a  genius  whose  enei^,  and  consequent  success,  appear  to  the 
common  mind  almost  as  miracles.  Wool  entered  upon  his  duties 
without  prospect  of  much  reward,  with  every  thing  to  accomplish 
and  nothing  to  win.  Even  the  men  he  was  destined  to  make  the 
soldiers,  looked  upon  him  as  tyrannical  and  incapable.  The  press 
teemed  with  censures  of  his  conduct,  written  by  ignorant  volunteers^ 
whose  only  idea  of  discipline  was  to  fight  when  they  met  the  enemy* 
to  do  as  they  pleased  to  neutrals,  and  to  behave  in  camp  as  though 
on  a  western  prairie.  A  portion  of  the  press,  always  too  careless  oa 
such  occasions,  echoed  these  censures.  Yet,  against  all  this  torrent 
of  injustice.  Wool  bore  up,  conscious  of  superior  ability,  and  indif- 
ferent to  any  other  reward  than  the  approbation  of  conscience.  The 
correspondence  which  he  carried  on,  while  organizing  the  volunteers, 
was  itself  a  gigantic  task ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  discipline  was 
strictly  enforced,  supplies  were  collecting,  and  preparations  fer 
marching  were  carried  on.  During  the  march  the  persons  and  lig^tl 
of  the  Mexicans  were  scrupulously  respected,  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Wool  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  American  general  who 
has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  permanent  good  will  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  Mexico.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  afibrded  by  the  &ct,  ^at, 
when  about  leaving  Parras,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  number  of 
ladies,  who  requested  pennisuon  to  attend  to  the  sick  and  disabled, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  there ;  and  when  the  division  had 
marched  for  Saltillo,  these  wives  and  daughters  of  the  enemy  numd 
dieir  feeble  invaders  with  the  most  affecting  tenderness. 

But  the  greatest  eulogium  which  can  be  givea  to  Wool,  is  the  !»• 
)>ort  of  the  conduct  of  his  column  at  Buena  Vista.  Amid  any  Cinu- 
mand,  his  troops  would  have  there  been  conspicuous ;  but  when 
Worth's,  Twi^TR's,  and  Quitman's  divisions  were  withdrawn  to  the 
Kio  Grande,  it  was  upon  Wool's  troops  that  General  Taylor  relied, 
in  bit)  terrible  stru^le  with  Santa  Anna.  Fortimate  was  it  that  hu 
able  auxiliary  was  not  withdrawn  with  the  others.     Fortune,  hitherto: 
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averts  to  Wool's  leward,  seemed  at  leDgth  to  relent ;  and  wh"D  only 
disippointment  seemed  to  awtut  his  long,  laborious  exertions,  she 
onezpectedly  opened  to  him  a  more  glorious  field  of  triumph  than 
Chihuahua;  the  wrestlings  for  victoiy  with  the  greatest  chief  of 
Mexico,  umid  the  clifis  and  gorges  of  Buena  ViKta.  There  his  men 
learned  the  value  of  those  duties  which  they  had  once  despised ; 
there  they  were  enabled  to  meet  regular  troops,  and  grapple  with 
Iheiu  as  regulars ;  and  there,  aho,  the  roan  who  had  formerly  ap> 
peared  harsh  and  unreasonable,  was  regarded,  while  moving  from 
rank  to  ranV,  as  a  controlling  spirit,  he  who,  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  would  maintain  bis  position  until  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  that  long  before  the  battle,  Wool  chose  Buena 
Vista  as  a  position  admirably  situated  for  defensive  operations,  and 
that  it  was  upon  his  suggestion  General  Taylor  fell  back  to  it,  on  the 
afte^ooQ  of  February  31st. 

HE  nature  of  Wool's  duties  was 
appreciated  by  his  commander, 
who  declares  that  his  obligations 
are  especially  due  to  him.  "The 
hi^  state  of  discipline  and  in- 
stnictions  of  several  oi  the  volun- 
teer regiments  was  attained  under 
his  command,  and  to  his  vigilance 
and  arduous  services  before  the 
acdon,  and  his  gallantry  and  ac- 
tivity on  the  field,  a  large  share 
^^  of  our  success  may  justly  be  at- 
^^^  tributed." 
Similar  was  the  testimony  of  his  officers,  in  reply  to  his  order  bid- 
ding them  farewell,  when  their  term  of  service  had  expired.  With 
an  extract  from  this — one  most  remarkable — we  close  the  present 
chapter,  "  Upon  entering  the  service  a  year  since,"  say  the  officers, 
"tliey  [the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  first  regiment,  Illinois  volun- 
teers] were  not  prepared  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  discipline 
and  drill,  and  consequently  complained  of  them  as  onerous  antl  un- 
necessary. Complaints  were  loud  and  many.  Their  judgment 
convinced,  their  feelings  have  undergone  a  change,  and  they  now 
thank  you  for  your  untiring  exertions  to  make  them  useful  to  their 
country,  and  a  credit  to  their  state. 

"Whatever,  sir,  of  service,  we  may  have  done  our  common 
country,  or  whatever  honour  we  may  have  done  the  state  of  Illinois, 
to  General  John  E.  Wool  is  due  the  credit.  You,  sir,  brought  your 
column  into  the  field,  well  provided  for,  and  well  disciplined,  and 
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fougfat  them  well  \rhea  you  got  them  there ;  and  ihould  our  nountrjr 
agaiu  need  our  services  in  the  field,  it  would  be  our  proudest  wish  to 
again  meet  the  enemy  under  the  immediate  command  of  o  <!  lu  whoae 
energy,  watchfulness,  and  courage,  we  and  the  whole  arm}  hare  the 
most  unlimited  confidence." 

Such  a  testimonial  as  this,  unsought  and  disinterested  as  it  ia, 
^eaks  volumes  in  behalf  of  this  able,  experienced,  humane,  and 
courageous  commander. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


BAKTA  AN^A's  H&BCU  TO  BUEHA  VISTA.       BATTLE-6R0DMD  ANU 
GKISHISH  OF  FEB&DABY  23. 


HE  last  few  chapters  have  been  devoted 
principally  to  the  morements  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  Meanwhile  important  opera- 
tions had  been  transpiring  in  Mexico,  at 
which  a  glance  is  necessary  in  order  to  have 
a  full  and  correct  view  of  the  great  strug- 
gle at  Buena  Vista. 

General  Paredes,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
succeeded  Herrera  in  the  government  of 
Mexico,  soon  evinced  his  utter  inability  to 
maintam  the  popularity  to  which  he  owed 
his  position  He  came  into  office  as  a  mili- 
tary ruler ,  and  both  his  foreign  and  his 
domestic  policy  were  but  a  code  of  martial 
ind  tyrannical  laws.  After  evincing  a  desire  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  die  United  States,  he  adopted  no  measures  to  meet  so  heavy  a 
tesponnbility ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  altered  materially  the  conetitu- 
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w./ri  respected  by  his  predecessors,  deprived  the  maF;»es  of  the 
elective  franchise,  abridged  other  liberties,  and  imprisoned  or 
banished  the  editors  of  such  papers  as  opposed  him. 

In  a  country  like  Mexico,  such  conduct  could  not  long  be  dip- 
played  before  being  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  political  revolution. 
Yucatan  speedily  revolted,  and  has  since  remained  independent ;  the 
citizens  of  Vera  Cruz  opposed  the  act  depriving  them  of  the  elective 
franchise,  while  ambitious  politicians,  military  aspirants,  and  other 
similar  characters,  united  with  the  injured  populace,  and  fanned  the 
flame  of  insurrection.  Some  of  these  being  detected  and  impri- 
soned, the  movement  broke  out  in  open  revolt.  News  of  Arista's 
discomfiture  on  the  Rio  Grande  added  to  the  tumult.  The  ven- 
geance of  an  injured  people  concentrated  itself,  that  it  might  descend 
as  an  avalanche  on  the  author  of  national  misrule  and  calamity. 
Paredes  quailed  before  the  storm,  and  implored  help  and  money  from 
flie  clergy.  The  latter  met  in  council,  and,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, decided  that  the  funds  of  the  church  could  not  be  appropriated 
.0  any  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  revolutionists,  elated 
by  this  declaration,  issued  a  proclamation  against  his  government, 
and  elected  a  provisional  one  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  1824. 
This  body  immediately  invited  the  return  of  all  persons  banished  on 
account  of  politics,  especially  "his  excellency.  General  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who  is  from  this  time  recognized  as  general- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  engaged. '*  The  nomination  of  this  popular 
eader  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  Pa* 
edes  was  utterly  unable  to  quell ;  so  that,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
ae  abandoned  the  capital,  and  fled  towards  the  interior.  He  was 
"oon  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  General  Salas  was  named  pro- 
isional  president,  and  immediately  declared  for  Santa  Anna,  aflSrm- 
Eig  the  constitution  of  1824  to  be  in  force,  and  calling  upon  Congress 
jQ  meet  on  the  6th  of  December,  under  its  rules  and  re8trict:^ii8. 

All  this  had  transpired  during  the  time  that  General  Taylor  re- 
mained on  the  Rio  Grande,  preparing  for  a  march  against  Monterey, 
Santa  Anna  was  then  at  Havana.  On  receiving  the  above-men- 
tioned invitation  he  immediately  embarked  for  Vera  Cnos,  and  after 
passing  through  the  American  gulf  squadron,  by  permission  of  Pre- 
sident Polk,  landed  at  that  city  on  the  16th  of  August,  1846.  On 
the  same  day  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  that 
district,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the  causes  of  Arista's  de- 
feat, the  unmilitary  conduct  of  the  war,  and  his  designs  as  to  its 
future  progress.  His  health  being  somewhat  impaired,  he  retired  to 
his  hacienda  near  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  remained  until  the  earij  part 
of  September,  when  he  advanced  to  Ayotla*     On  the  15th  he  entered 
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the  capital,  amid  the  enthusiastic  sbouts  and  congratulations  of 
tbousanda. 

Under  these  flattering  auspices  Santa  Anna  commenced  hisgOTern- 
ment  as  supreme  dictator  of  Mexico.  He  entered  upon  the  most 
energetic  plans  for  raising  and  equipping  troops,  and,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  the  capital  as  president,  he  appointed  a  substitute,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Decrees  were  issued,  call- 
ing  for  funds,  creating  officers,  and  providing  for  die  raising  of  sup- 
plies. He  placed  his  head-quarters  at  San  Luis,  where  an  army  of 
twenty-thousand  men,  mostly  raw  recruits,  were  soon  collected.  To 
prepare  these  for  the  campaign,  Santa  Anna  made  the  most  vigorous 
exertions,  even  sacrificing  a  great  portion  of  his  own  estates.  The 
populace  entered  into  his  measures  with  enthusiasm,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  numerous  difficulties,  he  moved,  early  in  January,  1847, 
affiiinit  General  Taylor.  The  march  was  a  terrible  one.  Amid 
burning  deserts,  and  over  bleak  mountains,  without  a  drop  of  fresh 
water,  or  any  provisions  except  raw  corn,  and  occasionally  a  small 
slice  of  bim  for  each  man,  the  Mexican  general  conducted  his  army, 
dajr  after  day.  Yet  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  ability,  such 
the  strange  hold  which  be  had  taken  on  their  feelings,  thttt  they  bore 
■11  without  B  murmur,  and  followed  tbeir  chief  with  enthusiasm  and 
childlike  derotion.  No  man  in  Mexico,  except  Santa  Anna,  could 
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hare  kept  tbem  tt^ther  ooe  day.  "  Our  troops,"  writes  one  of 
their  number,  after  the  b«ttl«,  **am  perishing  with  hunger  and  thirst. 
They  have  not  drunk  water  in  two  days,  and  have  eaten  nothing 
since  the  day  they  wen  at  Encanacion,  and  a  slice  of  roasted  meat 
at  La  Vaca.  The  soldiers  are  scattering,  and  bodies  of  them  fighting 
and  charging  upon  the  enemy  wherever  they  thought  there  was 
water,  and  we  have  seen  them  disputing  among  themselves,  totally 
regardless  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  for  a  piece  of  ham  found  upon 
the  dead  Americans." 

t  REAT  as  were  these  difficulties, 

we  find  Santa  Anna  emerging 

from  the  mountains,  in  the  lat* 

I  terpartof  January,  and  moving 

rapidly  towards  Saltillo.    After 

!l  manCBuvering  in   the    neighbourhood    for 

''  some  time,  he  reached  Encamacion  on  the 

'  20th  of  February,  and  next  day  resumed  ■ 

his  march  for  Saltillo. 
,  The  field  of  Buena  Vista  is,  in  its  topo- 
graphical features,  so  irregular  and  intri* 
cate  as  to  render  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  various  movements  of 
the  battle  fou^t  there  almost  impossible,  except  to  a  military  man. 
A  general  description,  however,  avoiding  details  of  the  military 
changes  in  position,  will  enable  the  careful  reader  to  fonn  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  forces  at  the  be^nningof 
the  action. 

Buena  Vista  is  a  small  village  or  rancho,  rituated  five  miles  soath- 
west  of  Saltillo,  on  the  road  between  that  place  and  San  Luis  Potoa. 
The  American  baggage  and  supply  train  were  here  stationed  during 
the  whole  battle,  and  upon  the  small  force  left  to  guard  it,  a  portion 
of  the  Mexican  cavalry  from  their  right  wing  charged  late  on  the  S3d, 
On  each  side  of  the  San  Luis  road,  precipitous  mountains  rose  to  a 
great  height,  thus  forming  a  narrow  valley  very  difficult  for  the  more* 
meiits  of  a  large  military  force.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  and 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  a  labyrinth  of  deep  and 
impassable  guUeys,  which  rendered  all  travelling  on  that  part  of  the 
valley  impossible.  Three  miles  below  Buena  Vista,  these  guUeys  ap< 
proBched  so  near  the  base  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  mountmns,  u  to 
narrow  the  valley  to  the  width  of  the  road,  from  which  it  received 
the  name  of  the  Pass  of  Angostura,  or  the  narrows.  A  small  fbree 
placed  at  this  spot  would  be  utterly  inaccessible  from  the  west, 
almost  equally  so  from  the  mountains  of  the  east,  and  could  hold  &e 
load  against  a  direct  attack  from  a  vastly  superior  foe.  In  thb  stmig 
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defile  was  placed  Washingtoa's  battery  of  three  guns,  supported  hy 
two  compaoies  of  tbe  let  Illinois  Tolunteers.  West  of  this  pass,  tlie 
(igbt  wing  of  the  American  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  sides  of  th€ 
mountains,  their  eastern  extremity  stretching  towards  the  pans.  On 
a  broad  plateau  or  table-land  formed  by  extensions  of  the  eastern 
mountain  chain  was  the  left  of  the  army,  their  east  flank  covered 
\tj  cliffs,  and  their  west  by  Washington's  battery.  On  the  extreme 
east,  among  the  high  mountains,  were  situated  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d,  the  American  light  troops,  with  whom  and  the  Mexican 
liglit  infantry  the  skirmish  of  that  day  took  place. 

UCH  in  general  was  the  position  of 
General  Taylor's  anny.  The  posi- 
tion  of  the  different  regiments  com' 
posing  the  two  wings  was  as  foN 
lows :  On  a  plateau,  directly  east 
of  Washington's  batteiy,  were  six 
companies  of  Colonel  Hardin's  Isl 
-^  Illinois  regiment,  flanked  on  the 
r^_  left  by  the  2d  Kentucky  regiment, 
and  the  2d  Illinois  regiment  covering 
Sherman's  battery.  These  were 
charged  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe 
33d  by  the  Mexican  infantry  from 
Agua  Nueva,  after  the  latter  had 
repulsed  the  2d  Indiana  regiment,  and  O'Brien's  artillery.  East  of 
these  troops,  on  another  plateau,  was  [February  22d]  the  Arkansas 
cavalry,  who  were  attacked  late  on  the  23d.  North  of  these,  on  the 
broad  table-land,  Colonel  Davis's  Mississippi  riflemen  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  with  artillery  in  the  centre  and  on  each  flank.  These 
were  charged  by  the  Mexican  cavalry  after  the  repulse  of  the  Indiana 
troops,  but  maintained  their  ground.  At  this  time  the  enemy's 
column  became  divided,  a  body  of  nearly  two  thousand  being 
crowded  into  a  pass,  where  the  artillerj-  did  fearful  execution  among 
dtem.  At  this  point,  Colonel  May,  and  Pike's  squadron  of  dragoons 
were  preparing  to  charge  them,  when  a  flag  of  tnice  from  Santa  Anna 
caused  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  enabled  them  to  retreat. 
TbaX  of  Santa  Anna  advanced  along  the  San  Luis  road,  from  Agua 
Nueva,  a  rancho,  twelve  miles  south  of  Buena  Vista.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  22d,  the  main  body  was  observed  moving  northward 
over  the  hills  in  perfect  order  of  battle,  their  direction  being  towards 
tbe  American  left.  Before  evening,  their  light  troops  were  detachet* 
(till  farther  to  the  east  or  [Americao]  left,  and  on  our  reaching  the 
high  monntainB  became  engaged,  as  has  already  been  stated,  with 
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the  American  light  troops.  On  the  folIo\ving  morning  this  sicirmiil: 
was  renewed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  main  army  wound  their 
way  northward  among  the  mountain  ridges,  and  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  charged  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  regiments^ 
of  the  American  left,  while  the  other  portion,  moving  towards  the 
north,  again  divided  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  charged  the 
Mississippi  rifles,  and  the  other  moved  round  in  <i  western  direction^ 
and  attacked  Buena  Vista. 

We  now  proceed  to  fill  up  the  foregoing  sketch  with  a  description 
of  the  battle.  The  immediate  command  of  the  American  army  was 
intrusted  to  General  Wool,  who  planned  the  action,  and  stationed 
the  troops  in  their  respective  positions.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  22d, 
he  received  notice  that  the  Mexican  army  was  at  Agua  Nueva 
During  the  previous  night,  Colonel  Hardin's  regiment  had  thrown 
up  a  parapet  on  the  height  left  of  the  road,  and  extended  a  parapet 
and  small  ditch  from  the  right  of  the  road  around  the  edge  of  a  gulley. 
Wool  directed  a  similar  ditch  and  parapet  to  be  dug  across  the  road 
for  the  protection  of  Washington's  artillery,  leaving  a  narrow  passage 
next  to  the  mountains,  which  was  closed  up  by  running  into  it  two 
wagons  loaded  with  stone.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  advance  pickets 
discovered  the  van  of  the  enemy,  and  on  receiving  their  report, 
Wool  immediately  sent  information  to  the  commanding  general,  who 
was  at  Saltillo,  and  ordered  the  troops  stationed  at  Buena  Vista  to 
be  brought  forward. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  Mexican  army  was  observed  moving  over 
the  hills  to  the  south,  their  infantry  drawn  up  in  columns,  supported 
by  deep  sections  of  cavalry.  As  the  heavy  masses  continued  to 
arrive,  moving  in  regular  order,  they  presented  a  most  stirring  speo 
tacle.  Their  new  uniforms  and  burnished  arms,  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  quivering  with  thousands  of  reflections,  seemed 
like  a  sea  of  steel ;  while  the  rows  of  cavalry  presented  a  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  appearance  far  beyond  any  thing  in  the  American  army. 
All  the  morning  they  continued  to  arrive,  until  the  whole  southern 
horizon  blazed  on  every  side  with  the  intolerable  splendour  of  their 
arms. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  General  Taylor  was  waited  upon  by  Surgeon 
Liegenburg  of  the  Mexican  army,  who  carried  a  white  flag,  and  the 
following  communication  from  his  commander. 

'*  You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  cannot,  in  any 
human  probability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout,  and  being  cut  to  pieces 
with  your  troops ;  but  as  you  deserve  consideration  and  particular 
esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  from  a  catastrophe,  and  for  that  purpose 
give  you  this  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender  at  discretioA, 
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under  the  assunuce  that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  coosideratias 

bfllohging  to  the  Mexican  character,  to  which  eud  you  will  begrantetl 

an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  commence  Irom  the  moment 

when  my  flag  of  triict  arrives  in  your  camp. 

"  With  this  view,  I  assure  you  of  my  particular  consideration." 

The  American  general  immediately  wrote  the  following  answer. 

"  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me  to  sunender 

my  forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to 

your  reque&U" 

N  immediate  attack  was  now  expected, 
but  this  Santa  Anna  still  delayed,  as  his 
rear  columns  had  not  yet  arrived.  At 
two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  while  the  enemy's 
light  infantry  were  moving  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  in  the  ravines  east  of 
the  road,  ihey  came  in  contact  with  the 
American  light  troops,  and  opened  upon 
them  with  a  large  howitzer.  On  bearing 
the  firing,  General  Taylor,  who  had  ar- 
rived on  the  battle-field,  supposed  that 
t  genera]  attack  was  about  to  commence,  and  made  such  changes  in 
tiie  disposition  of  the  Illinois  and  Kentucky  regiments  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  plateau  east  of  Washington's  batterj-,  which 
commanded  the  road  to  Saltillo,  and  was  the  key  to  his  whole 
position.  Occasional  shots  were  ttirown  from  the  howitzer  until 
after  three  o'clock,  when  the  Americaa  light  troops,  under  Colonel 
Marshall,  engaged  the  enemy's  in&otry  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  nature  of  the  ground  materially  affected  his  movements, 
ao  that  instead  of  the  action  increasing  in  extent,  it  sometimes 
dwindled  down  into  unimportant  skirmishes,  and  at  others  assumed 
a  phase  of  some  moment.  The  effect,  however,  upon  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  most  striking.  To  the  far  greater  part,  it  was  the 
firet  event  of  actual  war  they  had  ever  witnessed ;  and  as  they 
stood  on  the  broad  plateaus  watching  the  stni^le,  or  wound  through 
die  narrow  defiles  from  one  position  to  another,  their  feelings  were 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  During  this  time  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  had  collected  in  the  road  near  a  rancho,  named  Enc?ntada, 
from  whence  they  advanced  in  a  north-east  direction,  towards  a  de- 
file leading  to  the  key  of  the  American  position.  Their  massrs 
gathered  in  order  of  attack,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  no  eifort 
vas  to  be  made  that  night.  Meanwhile  the  firing  to  the  east  con- 
tinaed,  each  party  manoeuvering  so  as  to  gain  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  the  ni^t.  The  sun  set  before  the  action  terminated,  and 
2b3 
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erec  alter  darkness  had  corered  the  wild  scenery,  the  firing  of  I^ 
arms  was  heard  from  the  heights.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  very  slight,  while  more  than  thirty  Mexicans  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Afler  sunset  General  Taylor  be* 
came  convinced  that  no  serious  attack  was  intended  that  night,  and 
accordingly,  with  the  Mississippi  regiment  and  a  sqnadron  of  dra* 
goons,  be  returned  to  Saltillo.  The  night  was  excesavely  cold,  yet 
the  Americans  bivouacked  on  the  bleak  rocks,  without  fires,  and 
upon  their  arms.  The  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive ;  hig^  rocks 
apparently  shutting  out  even  the  twinkling  of  stars,  soared  up  on  every 
side  until  lost  in  the  blackened  air ;  thick  darkness  gathered  around 
the  little  army,  the  air  seemed  clotted  with  oppresare  T^wurs,  and 
a  silence  that  pained  the  ear  more  than  the  jarring  of  cannon,  hung 
around.  Now  and  then  a  solitary  vulture  moved  heavily  throu^  Ae 
gloom,  making  the  stillness  more  awful  by  his  foreboding  scream. 
Many  a  young  soldier,  whose  heart  beat  high  with  the  longings  of 
ambition,  looked  up  fearfully  that  night  throng  the  frowning  shadli 
sod  t'lrned  away  to  dream  of  home  and  sleep  his  last  sleep. 
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T  dayli^t  on  the  23d  of  February,  ht± 
armies  were  in  rapid  motion.     Geneial 
Taylor  had  reached  Saltillo  on  the  pie- 
vious  night.     Near  this  place  Geneial 
Minon  had  manceuvered  all  day,forlhe 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  expected  re- 
treat of  the  American  army,  and  per* 
haps  of  making  an   attempt  upon  the 
town.     In  order  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  the  commander  appointed 
four  companies  of  Illinois  rolunteers  to 
garrison  it,  assisted  by  Webster's  artillery.     He  then  proceeded  to 
Buena  Vista,  and  ordered  forward  all  the  aTailable  troops  from  thnt 
place. 

(367) 
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During  the  night  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  where  the  skirmish  of  the  preceding  evening  had  taken 
place,  and  in  passing  thence  to  the  left  and  rear.  Under  cover  of  the 
night  about  fifteen  hundred  men  had  been  thrown  forward  to  the 
same  position,  and  were  now  prepared  for  an  attack  upon  the  light 
troops  of  Colonel  MarshaL.  Here  the  battle  of  the  23d  commenced 
at  an  early  hour.  Heavy  volleys  of  musketry,  succeeded  by  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  shouts  of  officers,  convinced  General  Wool  that  the 
left  wing  was  to  be  the  principal  point  of  attack.  The  intrepid  rifle- 
men, animated  by  their  commander,  received  the  shock  from  the  im- 
mense masses  of  the  enemy  with  coolness,  pouring  back,  in  return, 
the  contents  of  their  unerring  rifles.  Soon  they  were  reinforced  by 
three  companies  of  the  2d  Illinois  volunteers,  under  Major  Trail. 
The  troops  covered  themselves  behind  ridges  of  the  mountams,  in 
positions  perfectly  secure  from  artillery,  and  where  every  charge  of 
the  enemy  was  met  with  advantage. 

While  this  movement  was  going  on,  a  heavy  column  moved  along 
the  San  Luis  road,  against  the  American  centre.  As  they  marched 
rapidly  towards  this  point.  Captain  Washington  opened  his  battery 
from  the  pass.  So  terrible  was  the  effect,  that  whole  lines  «eemed 
to  sink  at  every  discharge,  and  long  gaps  in  the  densely  packed 
mass,  told  of  the  sweeping  entrance  of  grape  and  canister.  Lied  on 
by  their  officers,  the  survivors  pressed  forward,  under  this  withering  fire, 
until  within  full  range  of  the  captain's  artillery,  when  the  front  ranks 
recoiled  in  confusion.  The  whole  column  was  soon  in  rapid  retreat, 
leaving  behind  masses  of  dead  and  dying. 

These,  however,  were  but  preparations  for  the  main  attack.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  morning,  an  immense  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  had 
been  concentrated  among  the  ridges,  and  under  cover  of  the  clifis, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  Colonel  Marshall  was  posted. 
They  now  commenced  filing  through  the  gorges  towards  the  large 
plateau  where  Brigadier-General  Lane  was  posted,  with  the  2d  In- 
diana regiment,  under  Colonel  Bowles,  the  2d  Illinois  regiment,  and 
Captain  O'Brien's  artillery.  On  gaining  the  plateau,  the  enemy 
rushed  on  in  crowded  masses,  the  cavalry  pouring  through  a  defile 
to  charge  the  American  infantry.  Lane  immediately  ordered  the 
[ndiana  regiment  forward,  supporting  it  with  the  artillery.  This 
movement  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  as  it  separated  the  troops 
from  immediate  support  at  a  most  critical  moment.  The  enemy  per- 
ceived the  error,  and  collecting  all  their  force  in  one  united  mass, 
they  charged  like  an  avalanche  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  The 
Indiana  troops  had  not  reached  the  designated  position,  when 
Colonel  Bowles,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  without  the  audionty 
'^f  General  Lane,  gave  the  order,  "  Cease  firing  and  retrealtj^^     Hht 
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troops  obeyed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  consequences  were  very 
disastrous.  The  services  of  this  re^ment,  which,  up  to  that  moment 
had  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  were  nearly  lost  during  the  rest  of 
the  battle,  as  only  a  portion  of  them  was  rallied  by  the  officers,  the 
remainder  retreating  to  Buena  Vista.  Captain  Carleton,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  this  regiment  had 
not  been  thrown  out  of  service  by  the  order  of  its  colonel,  General 
Pacheco's  division  would  have  been  cut  up,  and  the  success  of  the 
day  would  have  been  more  complete.  While  engaged  in  rallying 
the  Indiana  troops,  Lieutenant  Charles  Lincoln,  a  highly  esteemed 
stafi* officer  was  killed. 

Unaware  of  the  loss  of  his  support,  O'Brien  galloped  on  until  be 
arrived  at  the  spot  pointed  out  by  General  Lane.  The  spectacle 
fifom  this  position  was  sufficient  to  appal  even  a  veteran.  The  hills, 
on  every  side,  were  alive  with  troops;  horsemen  were  pouring  over 
the  ground,  and  artillery  vomiting  forth  floods  of  flaming  death.  The 
rocks  seemed  to  start  and  topple  with  the  hurrying  multitude,  and 
shouts  of  officers  and  cheeis  of  men  rose,  like  the  roar  of  ocean, 
above  the  din  of  battle  The  intrepid  O'Brien  saw  the  vast  host 
mshing  towards  him,  and  with  a  quick,  anxious  glance,  he  turned  to 
see  where  was  his  support.  He  was  alone.  With  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  few  cannoneers,  he  was  exposed  to  the  shock  of  'he 
huge  multitude.  If  he  yielded,  the  battle  was  lost,  an^^  certain  de 
8tru3tion  seemed  inevitable  if  he  stood.  Flushed  with  victory,  the 
heavy  columns  of  cavalry  came  pouring  on  from  the  discomfiture  o' 
Qie  Indianians,  -their  horses  crowding  upon  each  other,  and  sil' 
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founded  on  all  sides  by  the  dense  masses  of  infaDtiy.  Victory  was 
concentrated  at  this  single  point,  and  every  eye  on  the  battle-field 
was  bent  upon  the  issue.  Amid  the  deafening  uproar,  the  shrill 
voice  of  Wool  was  heard  far  in  the  distance,  calling  forward  tile 
troops  of  Illinois.  The  sound  seemed  to  animate  O'Brien's  litfle 
company,  and  they  prepared  for  the  fearful  encounter. 

By  this  lime  most  of  the  cannoneers  had  been  killed  or  disabled, 
the  captab  had  received  a  wound  in  the  leg  and  two  horses  had  fallen 
under  him.  Three  thousand  Mexican  infantry  were  pouring  showers 
of  mu^tetry  upon  him,  while  a  battery,  three  hundred  yards  to  hii 
left,  was  vomiting  forth  grape  and  canister.  Suddenly  he  opened 
bis  fire.  Companies  melted  before  him  ;  alleys  and  gaps  opened 
along  all  the  enemy's  front,  and  the  unerring  shot  rattled  upon  their 
cannon,  sweeping  artillery,  man,  and  horse  to  destruction.  Struck 
with  horror,  the  front  columns  wavered  and  fell  back.  Elated  with 
success,  O'Brien  advanced  about  fifty  yards,  and  continued  his  fire. 
The  ran  paused,  rallied  to  receive  reinforcements,  and  again  moved 
forward.  In  rapid  succession,  one  discharge  after  another  was 
hurled  against  them  ;  but  each  gap  was  filled  as  soon  as  made,  and 
in  one  desperate  mass  they  poured  towards  the  captain's  position. 
Finding  it  impossible  longer  to  resist  their  progress  he  gave  them  his 
last  discharge,  and  withdrew  to  the  American  line. 

N  arriving  here,  he  had  not  a 
cannoneer  to  work  the  guns, 
all  having  been  killed  or  dis- 
abled. It  being  imposahle  to 
replace  them,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  Captain 
Washington,  who  fumidied 
him  with  two  six-pounders. 
With  these  he  again  ascended 
the  plateau,  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  a  strong  line  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  covered 
by  a  heavy  battery.  He  was  himself  supported  by  a  body  <rf  infantry 
posted  in  two  ravines  on  his  right  and  left.  The  remainder  of  the 
American  artillery  and  infantry  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  about 
half  a  mile  to  his  left.  O'Brien  kept  the  Mexicans  in  check,  wtile 
the  troops  jo  the  left  drove  the  body,  opposed  to  them,  round  fl>» 
head  of  the  ravine,  where  they  united  with  those  opposed  to  the  cap- 
tain. About  this  time,  the  latter  received  orders  to  advance,  and  nt 
the  same  time,  the  enemy,  finding  themselves  strong  by  their  junction, 
came  on  to  mc^  him.     The  position  of  affairs  was  most  crittcat,  for 
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if  the  Mexcians  succeeded  in  forcing  the  American  position  the  day 
was  theirs.  There  being  no  artillery  opposed  to  them  but  O'Brien's 
section  and  another  piece,  it  was  all  important  for  him  to  maintain 
his  ground  until  the  guns  on  the  left  could  come  round  the  ravine  to 
join  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  hold  this  position  until  the 
enemy  reached  the  muzzles  of  his  guns.  The  struggle  was  a  terrible  ' 
one.  Each  party  put  forth  its  utmost  strength,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
soldier  were  wound  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  made  him  reckless 
of  death  itself.  The  enemy  sunk  down  by  scores,  and  a  body  of 
lancers,  charging  the  Illinois  troops,  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Still  the  main  body  rushed  on,  shaking  the  mountain  passes  with 
the  trampling  of  their  armed  thousands,  and  shouting  above  the  up- 
roai  of  battle.  The  wounded  and  dying  were  crushed  in  their 
furious  charge,  and  soon  their  horses  were  within  a  few  yards  of 
O'Brien's  pieces.  Here  they  received  the  last  discharge,  and  as  the 
driving  hail  smote  their  columns,  a  groan  of  anguish  followed,  and 
horse  and  rider  sunk  down,  and  rolled  over  the  rocky  surface  in  the 
arms  of  death.  It  was  a  dreadful  moment,  and  as  the  columns  swayed 
to  and  fro  beneath  the  shock,  and  then  sternly  united  for  the  head- 
long leap,  companies  that  were  mere  spectators  grew  pale  for  the 
result.  Although  O'Brien  was  losing  men  and  horses  with  alarming 
rapidity,  he  gave  orders  again  to  fire,  when  suddenly  the  few  recruits 
who  were  fit  for  duty  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  with  all  his 
efforts,  they  could  not  be  kept  to  the  guns.  Mortified  to  find  the 
firuits  of  his  gigantic  efforts  torn  from  him,  the  captain  rode  round  his 
guns  with  startling  quickness,  urging  his  followers  by  voice  and  ac- 
tion ;  but  it  was  in  vain — no  man  on  the  field  could  have  rallied 
them ;  and  after  staying  at  his  post  to  the  last,  he  retired  slowly  and 
sullenly.  He  lost  his  pieces,  but  by  his  gallant  stand  he  had  kept 
the  enemy  in  check  long  enough  to  save  the  day. 

About  the  same  time  the  2d  Illinois  regiment,  under  Colonel  Bis- 
sell,  having  become  completely  outflanked,  were  compelled  to  fall 
back.  Colonel  Marshall's  light  troops,  on  the  extreme  left,  came  down 
from  their  mountainous  position,  and  joined  the  American  main  army. 
Masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  now  pouring  through  the  de- 
fies on  the  American  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  rear  north  of  the  large 
plateau.  At  this  moment  General  Taylor  arrived  upon  the  field 
from  Saltillo.  As  the  Mexican  infantry  turned  the  American  flank, 
they  came  in  contact  with  Colonel  Davis's  Mississippi  riflemen,  posted 
on  a  plateau  north  of  the  principal  one.  The  2(\  Kentucky  regiment, 
and  a  section  of  artillery,  under  Captain  Bragg,  had  previously  been 
ordered  to  this  position  from  the  right,  and  arrived  at  a  most  im 
portant  crisis.     As  the  masses  of  the  enemy  emerged  from  the  defiles, 
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lo  the  table-land  above,  they  opened  upon  the  riflemeD,  and  the  battie 
soon  became  deeply  interesting.  The  lancers  meanwhile  were  draw- 
ing up  br  a  charge.  The  artillery  on  each  side  was  in  an  incessant 
blaze,  and  one  sheet  of  sparkling  fire  flashed  from  the  small  arms  of 
both  lines.  Then  the  cavalry  came  dashing  down,  In  dense  column, 
their  dress  and  arms  glittering  in  the  sun*  seemingly  in  strange  con- 
trast with  their  work  of  death.  All  around  was  clamour  and  hurry, 
drowning  the  shouts  of  command,  and  groans  of  the  dying.  Davis 
gave  the  order  to  fire ;  a  report  from  hundreds  of  the  lifles  rang 
along  bis  line,  and  mangled  heaps  of  the  enemy  sunk  lo  the  ground. 
Struck  with  dismay,  the  lacerated  host  heaved  back,  while  in  mad 
confusion,  horse  trod  down  horse,  crushing  wounded  and  dying  be- 
neath their  hoofs  in  the  reckless  rusbings  of  retreat.  The  day  was 
once  more  saved. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kentucky  regiment,  supported  by  Bragg's 
artillery,  had  driven  back  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  recovered  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  lost  ground.  The  latter  officer  then  moved  his  pieces  to 
the  main  plateau,  where,  in  company  with  Captain  Shennan,  he  did 
much  execution,  particularly  upon  the  masses  that  were  in  the  rear. 
Genera!  Taylor  placed  all  the  regular  cavalry  and  Captaia  Pike's 
squadron  of  horse  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
May,  with  directions  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy's  column,  still 
advancing  to  the  rear  along  the  base  of  the  mountain.  May  posted 
himself  north  of  the  ravine,  through  which  the  enemy  were  moving 
towards  Buena  Vista,  in  order  to  charge  them  as  they  approached  tlist 
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place.  The  enemy,  howe^  er,  still  continued  to  advance,  until  almost 
the  whole  American  artillery  were  playing  upon  them.  At  length, 
unable  to  stand  the  fearful  slaughter,  their  ranks  fell  into  confusion, 
some  of  the  corps  attempting  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  their  main  line 
of  battle.  To  prevent  this,  the  general  ordered  the  1st  dragoons, 
under  Lieutenant  Rucker,  to  ascend  the  deep  ravine,  which  these 
corps  were  endeavouring  to  cross,  and  disperse  them.  The  squadron, 
however,  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object,  in  consequence  of 
a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  covering  the  enemy's  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  a  large  body  of  lancers  assembled  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Americans,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  upon  Buena  Vista.  To 
support  that  point.  General  Taylor  ordered  forward  May,  with  two 
pieces  of  Sherman's  battery.  At  the  same  time,  the  scattered  forces 
at  that  hacienda  were  collected  by  Majors  Munroe  and  Morrison,  and 
uniting  with  some  of  the  troops  of  the  Indiana  regiment,  they  were 
posted  to  defend  the  position.  Before  May  could  reach  the  village, 
the  enemy  had  begun  the  attack.  They  were  gallantly  opposed  by 
the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Marshall  and 
Yell.  The  shock  was  a  heavy  one.  Colonel  Yell  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  a  lance  entering  his  mouth,  wrenching  off  his  lower  jaw, 
and  shattering  the  side  of  his  face.  The  Kentuckians  lost  Adjutant 
Vaughan,  a  young  officer  of  much  promise.  The  enemy's  column 
was  separated  into  tw^o  portions,  one  sweeping  by  the  American 
depot  under  a  destructive  fire  from  the  Indiana  troops,  until  they 
gained  the  mountain  opposite,  the  other  portion  regaining  the  base 
of  the  mountain  to  the  west.  Lieutenant-Colonel  May  now  reached 
Buena  Vista,  and  approaching  the  base  of  the  mountain,  held  in  check 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow 
gorges  and  ravines,  the  artillery  was  doing  fearful  execution. 

The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gained 
the  American  rear,  was  now  so  critical,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  forced  to  surrender.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  the 
artillery  was  thinning  its  ranks,  and  May,  after  much  manoeuvering, 
was  about  charging  their  flank,  a  white  flag  was  observed  approach- 
ing the  American  quarters,  and  General  Taylor  ordered  the  firing  to 
cease.  The  message  was  simply  a  demand  from  General  Santa  Anna, 
requesting  to  know  what  the  American  general  wanted.  General 
Wool  was  sent  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Mexican  gene- 
ral. On  reaching  the  Mexican  lines.  Wool  was  unable  to  stop  the 
enemy's  farther  advance,  and  returned  to  head-quarters.  The  objec* 
of  the  Mexicans  had,  however,  been  accomplished — their  extreme  right 
moving  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  joining  the  main  army. 

During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  General  Minon  had  ascended  the 
2i2  48 
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'elevated  plain  above  Saltillo,  occupying  the  road  from  the  cit;y  to  the 
field  of  battle,  where  they  intercepted  several  men.  On  approaching 
the  town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Captain  Webster  fi'om  the  redoubt 
occupied  by  his  company,  after  which  they  moved  off  tow^ards  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,  in  the  direction  of  Buena  Vista.  Captain 
Shover,  with  one  piece,  moved  rapidly  forward  in  pursuit,  and  being 
supported  by  a  miscellaneous  command  of  volunteers,  he  fired  seve 
ral  shots  at  the  enemy  with  great  effect.  After  being  closely  pursued 
into  the  ravines  which  led  to  the  lower  valley,  they  made  some 
attempts  to  charge  the  artillery,  but  were  finally  driven  back  in  con 
fused  mass,  and  did  not  again  appear  upon  the  plain. 

The  roar  of  artillery,  w^hich  had  lasted  from  before  sunrise,  now 
partially  ceased  on  the  principal  field,  the  enemy  apparently  confining 
his  efforts  to  the  protection  of  his  artillery.  General  Taylor  had  just 
left  the  main  depot,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  recalled  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry.  On  regaining  his  position,  a  stirring  scene  was 
presented.  The  Illinois  and  2d  Kentucky  cavalry  had  been  attacked 
in  a  rugged  defile  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  were  now  struggling  alone  against  fearful  odds.  Could 
the  enemy  succeed  in  defeating  these  troops,  they  might  renew  tlie 
main  attack  with  great  advantage,  and  perhaps  gain  the  day.  To 
prevent  the  catastrophe.  Captain  Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
the  left,  was  immediately  ordered  into  battery.  Feeling  how  impor- 
tant was  every  moment,  that  brave  officer  abandoned  some  of  his 
heaviest  carriages,  and  pushed  forward  with  those  that  could  move 
most  rapidly.  Gaining  a  point  from  which  they  could  be  used,  he 
placed  them  in  battery,  and  loaded  with  canister.  His  position  was 
one  of  imminent  peril.  The  supporting  infantry  had  been  routed, 
the  advance  artillery  captured,  and  the  enemy,  flushed  with  victory, 
were  throwing  their  masses  towards  him.  He  appealed  to  the  com- 
manding general  for  help.  None  was  to  be  had  ;  and  nerving  him- 
self for  his  terrible  duties,  he  returned  to  the  battery,  and  spoke  a  few 
low,  hurried  words  to  his  men.*  Silently,  but  firmly  they  gathered 
round  their  pieces,  and  awaited  orders.  The  commanding  general 
sat  on  horseback,  gazing  with  thrilling  intensity  upon  that  handful 
of  troops.  After  all  the  losses  and  triumphs  of  the  day,  victory  had 
eluded  their  grasp,  to  hang  upon  the  approaching  struggle. 

*  In  connection  with  this  period  of  the  battle,  an  anecdote  is  told,  which,  although  we 
cannot  vouch  for  its  truth,  is  plausil)le,  and  hip^hly  characteristic.  When  Bra^  appUed 
to  the  general  for  reinforcements,  the  latter  was  fitting  upon  his  horse,  watching  wiUi 
deep  (Solicitude  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  host.  His  reply  to  the  request  was— «I  \iKW9 
no  reinforcement  to  give,  but  Major  Bliss  and  I  will  support  you."  Accordingly,  «  Major 
Bliss  and  I"  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  were  soon  benido  the  caimon,  whero  tlMf 
•^mained  until  the  Mexicans  had  retreated. 
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The  cavalry  were  almost  near  enough  to  spring  upon  his  guns, 
when  Bragg  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Suddenly  they  balled,  staggered 
a  few  paces,  and  then  closed  for  the  charge.  The  shouts  of  their 
supporting  infantry  followed  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  they  again  ad- 
vanced. The  cannoneers  had  marked  the  effect,  with  feelings  too 
intense  to  admit  of  outward  expression,  and  rapidly  reloading,  they 
again  poured  forth  a  shower  of  grape.  The  effect  was  fearful ;  ant. 
General  Taylor,  as  he  beheld  the  bleeding  columns,  felt  that  the  day 
was  his  own.  A  third  discharge  completed  the  rout.  Discipline 
gave  way  among  the  enemy  to  the  cor.fused  flight  of  terrified  hosts, 
83  pouring  through  the  rugged  passes,  they  trod  each  other  down  in 
(heir  hurried  course.  One  wild  shout  went  up  from  the  American 
army,  broken  nt  short  intervals  by  the  thunder  of  Bragg's  artillery. 

This  final  repulse  was  not  accomplished  without  a  melancholy  loss. 
It  fell  heaviest  on  the  Kentuckians,  of  whom  Colonels  McKce  and 
Clay  were  both  killed.  The  former  fell  amid  some  rocks,  pierced 
with  B  mortal  wound,  and  was  subsequently  hacked  and  mutilated  by 
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he  enemy's  bayonets.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clay  was  wounded  in 
the  leg,  and  sat  down  near  a  rock.  But  his  sorrowing  followers 
rushed  from  their  ranks,  amid  the  enemy's  fire,  and  bore  him  in  their 
arms.  Although  the  Mexicans  pressed  closely  behind,  the  soldiers 
carried  bim  until  the  road  became  so  rugged  that  two  could  scarcely 
walk  together.  He  then  begged  them  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themseWes,  which  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  do.  The  Mexi- 
cans surrounded  him,  stabbing  him  with  their  bayonets,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  defend  himself  with  his  sword. 

Colonel  Hardin,  the  pride  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  was  killed  is 
the  same  chai^  with  Clay  and  McKee. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  a  portion  of  the  American  io&ntry 
pursued  them  through  a  ravine  so  far  that  they  got  out  of  supporting 
distance.  On  seeing  this,  the  Mexicans  suddenly  wheeled  round 
uid  attacked  them.  The  infantry  were  in  their  turn  driven  back, 
taking  the  course  of  another  ravine,  at  the  end  of  which  a  body  of  the 
enemy  were  waiting  to  intercept  them.  Fortunately,  while  the  ca- 
valry were  pursuing,  they  came  within  range  of  Washington's  batteiy, 
which,  opening  upon  them  with  grape,  drove  back  their  column  iu 
confusion,  and  saved  the  exhausted  fugitives. 

Tliis  was  the  last  stru^Ie  on  the  well-fought  field  of  Buena  Vista 
For  ten  hours  the  battle  had  raged  with  unmitigated  fiiry,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  each  army  occupied  the  ground  that  it  had  early  in 
the  morning.  As  night  crept  among  the  rocky  gorges,  the  weiuied 
soldiers  suiik  down  on  their  arms  upon  the  field.     Although  the  air 
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was  excessively  cold,  the  Americans  slept  without  fires,  expecting  a 
reaewal  of  the  atta<:k  early  on  the  following  morning.  The  night  was 
one  of  horror.  On  every  rock,  and  in  every  defile,  piles  of  dead  and 
wounded  lay,  the  latter  writhing  in  torture,  their  wounds  stifi*  and 
clotted  with  the  chill  air,  while  their  piercing  shrieks  for  aid,  and 
supplications  for  water,  made  the  night  hideous.  The  whole  medical 
staff  were  busy  until  morning,  dressing  wounds,  amputating  limbs, 
and  removing  the  dead  to  Saltillo.  The  wolves  and  jackals  stole 
from  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  howled  in  startling  chorus, 
over  the  banquet  prepared  for  them  by  man. 

The  wounded  being  all  removed  to  Saltillo  before  morning.  Gene- 
ral Taylor  made  every  preparation  to  receive  the  enemy  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Seven  fresh  companies  were  drawn  from  the  town, 
and  Brigadier-General  Marshall,  with  a  reinforcement  of  Kentucky 
-caTalry,  and  four  heavy  guns,  under  Captain  Prentiss,  was  ordered 
on  duty. 

That  Santa  Anna  had  determined  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  24th, 
there  can  belittle  doubt.  The  fearful  condition  of  hb  troops,  how- 
ever, forbade  the  attempt,  and  before  daylight  he  was  in  full  retreat 
to  Agaa  Nueva.     The  troops  were  starring,  worn  out  with  the  toils 
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of  marchiDg  and  fighting,  and  bumiag  with  thirst.  Desertion,  which 
had  been  prevented  only  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  American  camp, 
and  by  conEdence  in  the  ability  of  their  general  to  cany  it,  now  broke 
forth,  when  these  restrictions  were  removed,  with  alarming  violence, 
threatening  in  one  night  to  disorganize  the  Mexican  host. 

The  American  force  engaged  in  this  battle,  was  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  were  offiiiers.  This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  small  com- 
mand left  in  and  around  Saltillo.  The  entire  regular  force  was  onljr 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery,  m  all 
not  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  men.  The  strength  af 
General  Santa  Anna,  as  stated  by  himself,  was  twenty  thousand,  a 
number  which  was  even  increased  by  accounts  from  prisoners.  Be- 
sides these,  General  Minon  had  a  large  force  near  Saltillo.  The 
whole  force,  then,  of  the  Mexican  army,  may  be  safely  stated  at  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  men. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed, 
(bur  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded,  and  twen^-three  missing.     Of 
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the  ivounded,  many  did  not  require  removal  to  the  hospital,  and  a 
comparative  small  number  were  permanently  disabled.  General 
Santa  Anna  states  his  loss  at  fifteen  hundred ;  but  this  was  probably 
below  the  actual  number.  More  than  five  hundred  of  his  dead  were 
left  upon  the  battle-field.  An  able  writer  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  American  loss: — ''  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  American  side,  is  a  mournful  proof  of  the  ferocity  and  violence 
which  characterized  this  severe  conflict,  and  a  sad  testimonial  of  the 
chivalry  and  fearlessness  of  the  American  soldiery.  Sixty-five  com- 
missioned officers  killed  and  wounded  in  so  small  an  army,  exhibits 
a  proportion  and  result  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war.  Esti- 
mating General  Taylor's  force  at  five  thousand  rank  and  file,  and 
allowing  one  commissioned  officer  to  twenty  men,  the  startling  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at,  that  our  loss  in  this  sanguinary  engagement,  of 
commissioned  officers,  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  number  in  the 
field.  If  the  loss  of  the  rank  and  file  were  in  like  proportion  to  that 
of  officers,  it  would  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred.  In  view  of 
such  terrible  results  as  these,  Santa  Anna  approached  as  near  the 
truth,  melancholy  as  it  is,  as  he  ever  did,  when  he  said  that  both 
armies  were  cut  up. •**•*••  The  army  of  General  Taylor  may 
be  considered  as  reduced  at  least  one-third  by  casualties  and  by  de- 
tails to  take  care  of  the  wounded." 

Although  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Santa  Anna  had  fallen  back 
to  Agua  Nueva,  yet  the  American  general  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  pursue  him.  The  great  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  troops,  might  have  rendered  such  a  step  extremely  critical.  A 
staff  officer  was  despatched  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
which  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  on  the  following  day.  The 
dead  were  collected  and  buried,  and  a  large  number  of  Mexican 
wounded  left  upon  the  field,  were  removed  to  Saltillo,  and  rendered 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  enemy's  position  was  closely  re- 
connoitered,  and  was  found  to  be  occupied  only  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  the  infantry  and  artillery  having  retreated  in  the  direction  of 
San  Luis  Potosi.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th,  the  American  troops 
resumed  their  former  camp  at  Agua  Nueva,  the  enemy's  rear  guard 
eyacuating  the  place  as  they  approached,  leaving  a  considerable  body 
of  wounded.  General  Taylor  was  anxious  to  examine  and  threaten 
their  quarters  at  Encarnacion  on  the  folloAving  morning;  but  the 
eavairy  horses  were  too  much  exhausted  to  attempt  so  long  a  march 
without  water.  On  the  1st  of  March,  however,  Colonel  Beknap, 
with  a  small  command,  was  sent  against  that  place.  He  found  there 
abottt  sixty  Mexican  soldiers,  and  about  two  hundred  wounded,  tfaeii 
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main  a  my  having  passed  on  in  the  direction  of  Matahuela.  Their 
numbers  were  much  reduced,  the  men  suffering  greatly  with  hunger, 
while  lying  in  the  road,  and  crowding  the  buildings  of  the  hacienda 
were  the  sick  and  disabled,  the  dead  and  dying,  affording  sad  proof 
of  the  ravages  of  war. 

On  the  26th,  General  Taylor  issued  his  congratulatory  orders  to 
the  army,  thanking  officers  and  men  for  their  good  behaviour  during 
the  action.  Similar  orders  were  issued  by  the  Mexican  commander. 
On  receiving  news  of  the  battle,  the  governor  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
published  a  proclamation,  claiming  it  as  a  victory. 

We-  have  before  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  describing  the  action 
at  Buena  Vista,  arising  from  the  complexity  of  its  operations.  A 
similar  difficulty  is  experienced  in  forming  an  impartial  and  compre- 
hensive opinion  as  to  its  actual  merits.  Throughout  the  whole  day, 
the  position  of  the  American  army  was  rather  that  of  defending  a 
fortified  work,  than  of  fighting  a  pitched  battle;  and  in  fact  the 
ground  was  better  adapted  to  defensive  warfare  than  any  fortification 
could  have  been,  unless  possessing  strength  of  the  first  order.  The 
configuration  of  the  whole  field  was  such,  that  all  cavalry  movements 
were  nearly  paralyzed,  and  even  the  masses  of  infantry  were  some- 
times divided,  and  their  movements  deranged.  The  pass  of  Angos- 
tura, in  which  Washington's  battery  was  placed,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Mexico,  and  by  a  small  party  could  be  defended  against  almost 
any  odds.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  also  admirably  situated, 
so  as  to  rest  its  fianks  on  the  western  mountains  on  one  side,  and  on 
impassable  ravines  on  the  other,  while  an  enemy  must  approach  over 
broken  surfaces,  exposed  to  full  fire.  The  plateau  forming  the  key 
of  the  American  position,  was  so  high  as  to  command  all  die  neigh- 
bouring ground,  east  and  west,  to  the  mountains,  and  could  be 
reached  only  through  intricate  windings,  formed  by  ledges  of  rocks. 
Through  these  the  enemy  moved  to  the  attack ;  and  if  their  charge 
was  such  as  to  rout  one  regiment,  drive  back  another,  and  silence 
the  artillery,  we  may  judge  of  the  effect  which  would  have  attended 
their  operations  upon  a  field  like  that  of  Palo  Alto.  The  only  occa- 
sion in  which  an  open  ground  was  presented  to  both  parties  was  at 
the  charge  upon  Buena  Vista ;  but  here,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
enemy's  column  had  been  lacerated  by  passing  the  ordeal  of  Braggr'a 
artillery,  May's  supporting  infantry,  and  other  companies. 

But  while  the  candid  historian  is  obliged  to  exhibit  the  difficulties 
against  which  Santa  Anna  contended,  he  must  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  that  they  at  all  detracted  from  the  courage  of  the  American 
general  ir  risking  such  a  battle,  or  the  conduct  of  his  men  in  sustain- 
ing it.     Only  a  handful  of  his  little  band  had  ever  seen  an  action,  the 
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remainder  being  freshly  levied  troops,  who,  under  any  other  than  an 
American  general,  would  have  been  employed  with  caution  and  dis- 
trust. Confiding  in  their  valour,  he  intrusted  to  them  the  fate  of  tht 
battle,  the  safety  of  his  army,  the  security  of  previous  conquests,  and 
hi*  personal  popularity. 

It  was  the  commander's  influence  over  their  minds  that  wrought 
the  soldiers  to  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  nerved  each 
soul  during  the  terrible  encounter.  The  whole  battle  was  a  series 
of  charges  on  the  one  hand,  and  cannonading  on  the  other.  It 
afforded  an  opportunity  not  only  for  each  regiment  of  tiic  Americans  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  action,  but  also  for  each  one  to  save  the  dayi  The 
artillery,  in  the  language  of  the  commanding  general,  did  wonders. 
Had  O'Brien  not  maintained  his  position  as  he  did,  confusion  and 
rout  would  have  ensued.  The  same  would  have  followed  a  repulse 
of  Captain  Bragg  or  Captain  Washington.  But  even  after  these  officers 
had  behaved  as  they  did,  the  day  would  have  been  lost  had  either 
the  Illinois  regiment,  the  Mississippi,  the  Kentucky,  or  the  3d  Indiana 
been  routed.  Each  man,  therefore,  of  those  who  maintained  the 
whole  battle  did  his  duty ;  and  to  this  unanimity  of  action,  controlled 
as  it  was  by  confidence  in  their  general,  and  supported  by  the  laud- 
able emulation  between  the  roiunteers  from  different  states,  we  miist 
refer  the  greater  portion  'A  success.  The  remainder  is  owing  to  the 
cordial  co-operation  ox  the  officers  of  companies  with  their  men, 
which  continually  exposed  them  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  large  list  of  killed  and  wounded  officers;  to  the  remem- 
orance  of  former  triumphs;  and  lastly,  in  no  little  degree  to  the 
ardent  ambition  to  defeat  the  greatest  chief  of  Mexico. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Mexicans,  they  were  not  possessed  of  the 
lame  unanimity  which  marked  the  resistance  of  their  antagonists. 
Their  movement  from  the  front  of  the  American  army  along  its  left 
flank  to  the  rear,  was  an  admirable  one,  but  several  of  their  cavalry 
sections  did  not  perform  their  evolutions  in  time,  and  thus  mainlj 
counteracted  the  efiect.  General  Minon  also  failed  to  obey  orders 
to  attack  the  rear,  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  saved  the  hacienda 
of  Buena  Vista. 

In  efiect,  this  action  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  the  whok 
v?ar.  Had  victory  declared  in  favour  of  Santa  Anna,  the  American 
army  would  have  been  completely  annihilated.  The  conduct  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  murdering  the  wounded  on  the  field,  and  taking  scarcely 
any  prisoners,  clearly  evinces  this. 

News  of  the  battle  was  received,  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  saddened  only  by  the  remem- 
orance  of  the  gallant  spirits  who  had  sacrificed  themselves  to  win  it. 
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Eren'  demonstratioQ  of  joy  was  exhibited  in  favour  of  the  gcucr^* 
and  army,  who  had  achieved  such  a  triumph;  and  official  bodiot 
voted  various  testimonials  of  respect  to  the  comraander-in-chief. 

J  ENERAL  TAYLOR  despatch- 
ed the  news  of  this  battle  to 
Washington  on  the  2d  of 
'  March,  intrusting  bis  papen 
to  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Keo- 
tuckj.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  two  hundred  aod  sixty  troops,  and  one 
I  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  under  Major 
Giddings.  On  the  7th  they  were  met, 
near  Seralvo,  by  General  Urrea,  with  about 
^'  Meen  hundred  Mexicans,  who  immedi- 
ately commenced  an  attack.  The  lancers  swept  by  the  rear  and  flank 
of  the  Americans,  hoping  to  throw  them  into  confusion ;  but  the  artil- 
lery and  musketry  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  retired 
with  some  loss.  While  this  was  going  on,  a  number  of  team-drivers, 
becoming  frightened,  deserted  their  wagons,  forty  of  which  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  and  burned.  One  of  these,  being  an  ammum> 
tion  wagon,  exploded,  killing  aod  wounding  ten  Mexicans,  and 
causing  a  number  to  run  away.  The  train  of  wagons  being  now 
broken,  the  enemy  placed  themselves  between  the  rear  guard  and 
main  body,  so  as  to  capture  an  infantry  company,  and  a  piece  of 
artillery,  forming  the  rear.  The  major  ordered  Captain  Bradly  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  two  portions ;  but,  while  he  was 
preparing  to  do  so,  Captain  Kneally,  who  had  commanded  the  rear, 
arrived,  and  informed  Giddings  that  his  party  was  surrounded,  and 
bad  received  a  demand  for  a  surrender,  and  also  that  he  had  had  aD 
interview  with  Langberg,  commander  of  the  party  that  had  assailed 
bim.  One  hour  had  been  allowed  to  make  up  his  mind.  Major 
Giddings  immediately  requested  of  the  Mexican  officer  that  the  truce 
might  terminate,  and  instructed  Captain  Bradly  to  cut  his  way  throu^ 
to  the  rear.  This  was  gallantly  executed  by  that  officer,  who  drove 
away  the  masses  on  each  side  of  his  course,  reached  Kneally's  pnity, 
and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  wagons.  Some  skirmishing  emued, 
which  lasted  until  evening,  when  the  lancers  withdrew  to  Setalro. 
A  party  of  the  enemy  were  afterwards  driven  from  some  springs  u 
the  neig^bouriiood,  and  before  morning  their  whole  force  left  the 
town.     The  Americans  entered  it  on  the  8th. 

In  this  affair,  Major  Giddings  lost  two  privates,  both  of  Bradley'v 
company,  and  fifteen  teamsters ;  the  Americans  had  fbr^-five  Idlbd 
and  wounded. 
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A  fev  days  after  this  battle,  Colonel  Curtis  reached  Seralvo,  on  his 
road  to  Moaterey.  He  bad  with  him  a  strong  force,  and  was  in  pur- 
niit  of  Urrea.  Continuing  bis  pursuit,  he  came  up  with  General 
Tajlor  on  the  l8th,  at  Marin.  The  general  bad  with  him  May's 
dragoons,  and  two  companies  of  Brad's  artillery,  with  which  he  had 
left  Agua  Nueva  to  pursue  Urrea.  But,  although  the  chase  was 
rigorously  maintained  until  the  latter  end  of  March,  Urrea  managed 
to  elude  his  formidable  pursuers,  and  retreated  beyond  the  moun- 
tains.    The  American  general  retired  to  Walnut  Springs. 


killing  the  WoDnded  at  Bnnui  futa. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 


CONQUZBT    or  CALIFOaU   AND   ITEW  MEXICO. 


^'•ALIFORNIA,  though  a  put  (tf  the  i» 

public  of  Mexico,  has  alwsya  been  iso 

lated  from  it,  forming  a  distinct  coontr; 

with  nothing  common  to  it  and  Mexico 

except  that  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race. 

Grijalva,  as  we  have  before  aoliced,  discovered 
Lower  California  in  1534,  and  towards  the  cloM 
of  the  succeeding  centuiy,  the  Jesuits  estibliahed 
themselves  in  it  to  convert  the  natives.  They 
found  them  in  the  rudest  state  of  barbarism,  bat 
weak  and  indolent,  living  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  sponta- 
neous produce  of  the  soil.  The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have 
nominally  converted  about  half  the  natives  to  Christianity,  but  the 
numbers  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  Ae 
population  of  the  countiy  does  not  number  much  more  tiian  fiftea 
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thousand.  The  peninsula  of  LowerCalifornia  is  about  seven  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  ranges  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  in  breadth, 
giving  altogether  an  area  of  some  thirty-eight  thousand  square  miles. 
It  has  argentiferous  lead  ores,  and  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
these  have  been  neglected,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  induce- 
ments to  adventurers  to  embark  in  the  pearl  fishery.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  large  quantities  of  pearls  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Spaniards,  whose  cruelty  to  the  natives  brought  about 
Oke  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  fisheries  have  since  steadily 
declined.  The  divers  are  brought  in  vessels  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  Califomian  gulf.  The  last  authentic  account  of  an  expedition 
thither  gave  the  number  of  vessels  at  four,  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  divers,  and  the  results  at  about  twelve  thousand  dollars.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  vessels  rating  fifty  tons  were  employed, 
the  roya  fifth  usually  produced  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  for 
every  vessel  employed.  .At  present  the  proceeds  of  the  expedition 
an  shared  out  after  this  manner.  The  largest  oysters  are  laid  aside 
for  the  Virgin,  and  the  remainder  are  counted  out  in  the  proportion 
of  e^ht  for  the  divers,  eight  for  the  owners,  and  two  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  grcdcesi  advantage  is  probably  derived  by  the  traders  on 
idiore,  who  supply  the  divers  with  spirits,  chocolate,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  necessaries.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  little  vessels  are  annually  em- 
ployed in  the  gulf,  yielding  about  a  thousand  dollars  each.     The 
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products  of  the  sea,  if  propeTlf  managed,  vould  make  amends  for 
die  barrenness  of  tbe  land. 

HE  sui&cc  of  tbe  couotiy 
consists  of  groups  of 
bnre  rocks,  broken  by 
ravrnes  and  bdls,  m- 
lerspersed  with  tracts 
of  a  sandy  soil,  neariy 
•1%  unproductire  llie 
sheltered  rallcys  yield 
mai7e  and  a  great  ra- 
nety  of  fruits  Hiere 
are  some  harbours  on 
the  coast,  but  the  m- 
different  soil  near  tbem 
makes  them  ineligiUe 
for  the  sites  of  towns;, 
A  chain  of  rocky 
mountains,  about  five 
thousand  feet  hig^,  runs  through  •the  peninsula,  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  into  Upper  California,  where  it  divides  into  seTenl 
ranges,  diverging  as  they  advance  north. 

The  part  of  Upper  California,  inhabited  by  foreign  settlers,  is  chieftf 
a  tract  extending  five  hundred  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
and  bounded  inland  at  an  average  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the 
coast  by  a  range  of  hills.  The  most  southern  portion  of  this  r^^ 
is  torrid  and  parched,  like  the  climate  and  soil  of  Lower  Califonut, 
but  as  we  proceed  north,  the  climate  becomes  more  &vourable» 
thou^  the  country  is  subject  to  long  and  severe  droughts,  which 
occasion  great  distress.  There  are  many  streams  in  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  carry  off*  the  water  in  torrents  to  the  ocean,  during  &c 
rainy  season,  and  cause  the  valleys  which  they  water  to  afford  good 
pasturage  for  cattle,  which  are  found  there  in  laige  numbers,  llieie 
are  but  two  tracts  of  country  capable  of  supporting  a  laige  popola* 
tion,  one  west  of  Mount  San  Bamardin,  about  the  thirty-fourth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  the  other  surrounding  the  Bay  of  San  FranciacOk 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  Sacramento.  Nearly  all  the  establishmenti 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  country,  prior  to  the  revolution,  have 
declined  with  the  fall  of  the  power  that  upheld  them,  but  the  con> 
merce  which  has  been  since  that  period,  commenced  and  maintained 
by  the  Americans,  has  increased  the  population  and  resources  of  the 
tou-ns.  Tlie  first  settlement  established  by  the  Spaniards  is  San 
Die^,  now  a  town  of  three  hundred  inhabitants,  about  a  mile  fron 
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tjan  Krancisca,  CaJilV 


ihe  Borth  shore  of  a  bay,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean,  in  the 
latitude  of  thirty-two  degrees,  forty-one  minutes,  and  which  runs  ten 
miles  inland,  aSbrding  entrance  to  vessels  of  any  size,  and  a  safe 
anchorage  from  all  winds.  The  passage  leading  into  it  is  defended 
by  fortifications,  which  if  properly  manned  and  armed,  would  render 
the  town  secure  from  all  naral  attacks.' 

San  Juan  is  a  small  place  on  an  unsafe  harbour,  sixty  miles  north- 
west from  San  Diego.  San  Pedro  is  not  iar  distant  from  San  Juan, 
in  the  same  direction,  on  a  bay  sheltered  from  the  north-west  winds, 
but  exposed  to  those  from  the  south-west.  The  country  near  these 
places  is  sandy  and  barren  ;  but  at  a  short  distance  inland,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  is  the  fertile  tract  above  mentioned,  as  lying  near 
Mount  San  Barnardin.  Wherever  this  part  is  properly  irrigated  it 
produces  wheat,  vines,  olives,  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  In  its  midst, 
tiiirty  miles  north  from  San  Pedro,  is  Ihe  largest  town  in  CaHfomia, 
Sen  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  containing  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
Near  it  is  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel,  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  formerly  supplied  the  missionaries  with  good  wine. 

A  hundred  miles  westward  of  San  Pedro  is  Cape  Conception, 
greatly  dreaded  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  violent  storms  en- 
wniDtered  in  its  vicinity.     Opposite  to  this  cape  are  the  eight  islaadi 
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Kanta  Dubara. 


of  Santa  Barbara,  four  of  which  are  bairen  rocks,  and  the  othos, 
Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Catilina,  and  San  Clemente,  contain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  square  miles.  The  channel  of  Santa  BariMTs 
separates  the  island  of  Santa  Cniz  from  the  main  land,  on  which  are 
situated  the  town,  fort,  and  mission  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  harbour 
is  an  open  roadstead,  sheltered  only  from  the  north  and  west  winda 
of  winter,  and  consequently  unsafe  in  the  hot  months,  on  account  of 
the  violent  hurricanes  and  storms  from  the  south-west,  which  then 
prevail.  A  sandy  plain  stretches  from  the  town  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
range  of  mountains.  These  end  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Cape  Con- 
ception,  in  a  point  called  the  Punta  de  Pinos,  or  Cape  of  Fines,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Punta  de  Nuevo  Ano,  Cape  New  Year,  twenty- 
four  miles  north,  is  the  bay  of  Monterey.  This  is  an  almost  semi- 
circular indentation  of  the  coast,  on  the  southernmost  part  of  which 
stands  San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  the  seat  of  government  of  California. 
The  harbour  is  very  good,  though  but  an  open  roadstead ;  the  cnatle 
and  the  fort  are  mud  walls,  never  well  manned,  and  the  town  itself 
boasts  but  a  small  number  of  mud-built  houses.  The  mission  is  in  a 
T&lley  three  miles  south  of  the  town,  but  its  buildings  are  dilapidated 
and  nearly  deserted.  But  little  is  produced  from  the  soil  in  the 
neifi^bourhood,  although  it  would  be  fertile  if  properly  mltiTated.* 
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North  of  the  bay  of  Mooterey  is  the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  resort 
of  the  vessels  in  the  Pacific  for  water  and  provisions,  and  farther  in 
the  interior  is  the  town  of  Branciforte,  Still  farther  north  is  a  bold 
promontory  called  Piinta  de  los  Reyes,  the  Cape  of  Kings,  immedi- 
ately south-east  of  which  is  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  contains, 
among  the  high  hills  surrounding  it,  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  con- 
venient, and  secure  harbours  in  the  world.  The  southern  branch  of 
the  bay  extends  thirty  miles  south-eastward,  into  a  delightful  country, 
watered  by  streams  from  the  hills  and  the  lakes  of  Tule.  The  north- 
em  branch  is  contracted  into  two  passages,  forming  between  them  a 
basin  called  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  which  connects  by  the  strait  of 
Carquines  with  another  basin,  containing  many  islands,  into  which 
empty  the  Sacramento,  and  some  smaller  streams.  The  Sacramento 
has  a  very  tortuous  course,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  one  hun- 
dred of  which  are  navigable  from  its  mouth.  The  country  watere<] 
by  this  liver  is  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, and  the  settlements  in  its  vicinity  have  advanced  more  rapidly 
th»n  those  of  any  other  part  of  California.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bay  arc  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  town  of  San  Jose, 
on  ftie  north  the  missions  of  San  Rafael  and  San  Francisco  Solana. 
All  of  these  obtain  from  the  soil  near  them,  grains,  fruits,  and  pas- 
turage for  lai^  herds  of  cattle.  Near  the  south  side  of  the  passage 
«)nnecting  the  bay  with  the  ocean  at  the  termination  of  the  San 
Suno  mountains,  are  the  town,  mission,  and  fort  of  San  Francisco.   A 
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cove  some  miles  south  of  the  eutraoce  passage,  between  the  weatent 
nhore  of  the  bay  and  the  island  of  Verba  Buena,  is  the  principal 
anchorage  for  vessels,  and  here  a  settlement  has  been  formed  by  the 
Amencnns  and  English,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  island. 
Of  this  place,  now  chiefly  held  by  recent  American  settlers,  whose 
presence  caused  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  great  American 
means  of  civilization,  the  newspaper  press,  the  California  Star  speaks 
as  follows:  "The  site  of  the  town  is  handsome  and  commanding, 
being  an  inclined  plane  of  about  a  mile  in  extent,  from  the  water** 
edge  to  the  hills  in  the  rear.  Two  points  of  land,  one  on  each  side, 
extending  into  the  bay,  form  a  crescent,  or  a  small  bay  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent,  in  front,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  town.  These 
points  afibrd  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  snow-capped 
mountains  in  the  distance  ;  the  green  valleys  beneath  them ;  the  beau- 
tiful, smooth,  and  unruffled  bay  in  front  and  on  either  side,  at  once 
burst  upon  the  eye.  There  is,  in  front  of  the  town,  a  small  island, 
rising  high  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  long  and 
one  wide,  which  is  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  the  most 
exuberant  herbage,  of  untrodden  freshness.  This  little  island  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Between  it  and  the  town  is  the 
principal  anchorage.  Here  the  vessels  of  all  nations  rest  in  safety 
and  peace,  and  their  flags  are  displayed  by  the  aromatic  breeze. 
Two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  there  is  twenty-four  feet  water, 
and  a  short  distance  beyond  that  as  many  fathoms. 

HE  climate  is  here,  in  the  winter, 
which  is  the  rainy  season,  damp 
and  chilly.  During  the  restof  tbe 
year,  it  is  dry,  but  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continual  strong 
winds  from  north  and  north-west. 
There  is  but  little  vanadon  in  die 
atmosphere  throu^out  the  year ; 
the  thermometer  ranging  irora 
fifty-five  to  seventy  degrees.  Yer- 
ba  Buena  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  places  on  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Pacific.  Sickness  of  any 
kind  is  rarely  known  there,  lie 
salubrity  of  the  climate — beaatj 
of  the  site  of  the  town — its  con- 
tiguity to  the  mouth  of  the  bay — 
&e  finest  harbour  on  the  wludt 
g'ont — the  rich  and  beautiful  country  around  it,  all  con^in 
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to  render  Yerba  Bueaa  one  of  the  best  commercial  poinM  in  tit* 
world. 

North  of  Cape  de  los  Reyes,  are  two  small  settlements,  which 
were  begun  by  the  Russians,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  more 
northern  possessions  with  beef  and  grain ;  but  their  relations  with 
tiie  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  were  always  unfriendly,  and  they  sold 
out  their  establishments  to  American  adventurers. 

The  interior  of  California  is  little  known.  It  has  been  frequently 
traversed  by  the  Catholic  priest,  and  the  American  trader,  but  one 
was  absorbed  in  his  spiritual  warfare  and  the  other  in  trade,  and 
neither  have  given  authentic  accounts  of  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  more  northern  portion  is  a  wilderness  of  lofty  mountains,  the 
southern  is  a  desert  of  sandy  plains  and  rocky  hills,  and  lakes,  and 
marshes  having  no  outlet.  There  is  little  probability  of  any  portion 
of  this  region  being  inhabited,  except  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colo- 
rado river,  which  rises  near  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude, 
nmong  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  flows  south-westward,  receiving 
other  streams,  until  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  California.  All  the  ex- 
plorers who  have  visited  California  describe  it  as  a  magnificent 
country. 

HE  variety  of  the  surface,  the  soil, 
rich  loam,  the  thick  and  abundant 
forests,  the  immense  pastures,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  mountains 
tending  to  preserve  a  perpetual 
spring,  have  all  conspired  to  lure 
thither  the  adventurous  spirits  of 
America;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  country,  remote  as 
it  is,  will  be  filled  up  much  more 
rapidly  than  equally  good  districts 
not  possessed  of  the  enchantment 
of  distance.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was 
f  Great  Britain,  in  one  of  the  Mexican 
n  the  highest  terms  of  the  country,  iind 
gives  tabular  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  Vancouver 
was  struck  with  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  productions  of  th 
country  round  tHe  mission  of  Buena  Ventura,  appertaining  to  the  tem- 
perate as  well  as  to  the  torrid  zone  ;  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
figfj  oranges,  grapes,  pomegranates,  plantains,  bananas,  cocoanuta, 
sugarcane,  indigo,  and  every  usefiil  variety  of  kitchen  plants,  and 
medicinal  roots.  And  Mr.  Forbes  adds,  that  it  would  not  be  eai^ 
to  match  such  an  assemblage  as  this  ebewhere,  and  yet  this  is  only 
2L 
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a  part  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  nov  cultivated  in  California.  lb 
his  work  he  speaks  with  favour  of  a  project  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
our  feelings  as  Americans.  This  is  the  cancelling  of  a  debt  owed  to 
England  by  a  transfer  of  the  Califomias  to  her  creditors.  It  would 
oe  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  he  says,  if  the  government 
ROulH  be  brought  to  lay  aside  the  vanity  of  retaining  large  possesnons. 
The  cession  of  such  a  disjointed  part  of  the  republic  as  California, 
would  be  an  advantage.  In  no  case  can  it  ever  be  profitable  to  &b 
Mexican  republic,  nor  can  it  possibly  remain  united  to  it  for  any 
length  of  time.  Therefore  giving  up  this  territory  would  be  getting 
rid  of  this  last  for  nothing. 

The  difficulty  having  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  statesmanlike  author 
as  to  how  it  should  be  held,  he  concludes  that  if  California  were 
ceded  for  the  English  debt,  the  creditors  might  be  formed  into  a 
company,  having  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the  territory — somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  East  India  Company.  This,  in  bis  opinion, 
would  certainly  bring  a  revenue  in  time,  which  might  be  equal  to 
the  debt ;  and,  under  good  management,  and  with  an  English  popu- 
lation, would  most  certain^  realize  all  that  has  been  predicted  of 
this  fine  country.  The  promptitude  of  Commodore  Jones,  the  ro- 
mantic bravery  and  gallant  daring  of  Colonel  Fremont,  the  chivalry 
of  Commodore  Stockton,  and  the  abilities  of  General  Kearny,  added 
to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  America,  have  reserved 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  ri^t  of  realizing  these  pre- 
dictions, and  saved  to  the  British  consul-statesman  any  further  anxiety 
as  to  how  California  may  be  held. 

HE  value  and  advantageous  position  of  that 
country  is  known  and  appreciated  no  lets 
in  America  than  in  En^and ;  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Three  KingdoBis  have  once 
more  been  shown  that  there  exists  in  Ame- 
rica a  power  capable  and  willing  to  put  a 
check  upon  that  monopolizing  ambition 
which  would  encircle  the  globe  with  a  net* 
work  of  colonial  strong  holds,  from  which  to  harass  and  annoy  evei] 
other  nation  in  times  of  war ;  and  in  peace  and  in  war  to  pour  out 
the  tributary  wealth  of  all  the  world  at  die  foot  of  the  throne  of  GreaJ 
Britain.  California  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  who  are 
beginning  rapidly  to  emigrate  thither.  Their  commercial  interests 
with  the  Hawaian  Islands  and  with  Asia,  will  immediately  become 
important ;  and  a  frequent  intercourse  with  America,  wiH  com- 
mence the  process  of  the  social  and  political  emancipation  of  tiie 
enslaved  millioDS  of  An» 
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iDteodiug  to  detach  the  states  of  New  Mexico  from  the  central 
gOTernmeat,  Hie  cabinet  at  Washington  determined  to  order  th« 
o^anization  of  a  body  of  troops  known  as  *'  the  Army  of  the  West," 
to  march  to  Santa  Fe,  and  taking  that  as  the  centre  of  operationti, 
iubjugate  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico.  Colonel  Stephen  W 
Kearny  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  corps,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  in  force  as  the  duties  assigned  it  became  more 
arduous  and  extensive.  The  ability  and  kindness  of  heart  of  Colonel 
Kearny  made  him  very  popular  in  the  West,  where  the  inhabitants 
•0  instinctively  recognize  and  encourage  military  talent,  and  his  only 
difficulty  in  mustering  the  forces  called  for  was  in  selecting  those  who 
should  be  taken  from  among  the  numerous  volunteers.  The  orders 
for  the  expedition  were  received  in  May,  1846,  and  in  the  month  of 
June,  Colonel  Kearny  commenced  his  march  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
with  a  body  of  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
among  them  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  forming  a  mounted 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Doniphan,  two  companies  of  infantry,  imder 
Captains  Angney  and  Murphy,  five  companies  of  the  first  regiment 
United  States  dj^oons,  a  battalion  of  flying  artillery,  under  Major 
Qark,  composed  of  two  companies  fivm  St.  Louis,  under  Captains 
Fischer  and  Weightman,  and  a  company  of  dragoons,  under  Captun 
Hudson   called  the  Laclede  Rangers. 

HE  officers  of  the  volun- 
teer companies  were  some 
of  them  graduates  from 
West  Point,  not  in  the 
regular  service,  and  all 
men  worthy  of  the  esteem 
and  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  their  men.  While 
they  were  perfecting  the 
discipline  of  the  army, 
General  Kearny  had  col- 
lected ordnance,  subsist 
ence,  a  thousand  mulesfo 
draught,  ordnance  horses 
wagons,  baggage  trams, 
and  other  stores.  Lieutenants  Emory,  Warner,  Abert,  and  Peck, 
of  the  United  States  topographical  engineers,  hastened  to  join  the 
expedition,  and  the  whole  army  set  out  on  the  march  with  an  eager- 
ness not  a  little  bei^tened  by  the  rumour  that  Governor  Armijo  vsa 
in  arms  at  tiie  head  of  four  thousand  Mexicans,  about  a  hundred 
milas  from  Santa  Fe,  ready  to  intercept  their  march  to  that  place- 
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They  moved  od  rapidly  to  Bent's  Fort,  a  trading  post  for  the  lodiuis, 
named  after  its  owners,  who  have  merely  erected  a  square  of  mad 
bouses,  with  a  stockade  round  it.  The  march  was  attended  witii 
difficulties  appalling  to  the  hearts  of  any  other  than  the  daring  spirits 
of  the  West.  For  days  together  they  would  be  employed  in  crossing 
immense  plains,  presenting  a  flat  sur&ce  to  the  eye,  producing  in 
some  places  only  short,  poor  grass,  in  others  a  ranlc  luxuriance,  but 
for  miles  neither  bush  nor  tree. 

At  times  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  beating  through  the  tenta,  and 
soaking  into  the  blankets  of  the  poor  soldiers,  who  lay  upon  the 
muddy  ground  in  the  utmost  discomfort.  Again  the  very  grass  of  the 
prairies  would  seem  to  engender  myriads  of  gnats,  who  would  put 
men  and  horses  to  the  greatest  torment,  penetrating  their  ears,  eyes, 
and  nostrils.  Gusts  of  hot  wind,  compared  by  the  sufierers  to  blasts 
from  a  furnace,  came  upon  them.  On  the  southern  bank  of  die  Ar- 
kansas were  to  be  found  only  large  sand-hills,  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation,  the  barrenness  of  which  disappointed  the  troops  the  more 
because  the  rays  of  the  sun  playing  upon  their  pointed  tops,  gave  to 
them  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  large  cities,  in  which  gilded  domes 
of  churches,  and  the  roofs  of  houses  seemed  plainly  distinguishable. 
Herds  of  bufialoes  roamed  over  the  country,  and  packs  of  Mexican 
gray  wolves  followed  the  camp,  attracted  from  a  great  distance  by 
their  high  powers  of  scent,  to  feed  upon  the  ofial  of  the  cattle  atun 
for  food,  or  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse.  Their  howling  kept  &e 
poor  soldiers  awake  at  nights,  while  rattlesnakes  would  not  anfi«- 
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qiiently  come,  attracted  by  the  warmth  of  his  body,  to  share  bis  bed. 
After  leaving  Bent's  Fort,  the  grass  and  water  became  very  scarce, 
and  the  prudence  of  Kearny  caused  him  to  put  the  army  upon  a 
rather  short  allowance  of  food.  Some  merrily  congratulated  tbeir 
fellows  upon  the  kindness  of  their  leader,  who  thus  preserved  them 
from  the  well-known  bad  consequences  of  a  full  habit  in  case  they 
should  be  wounded  in  battle. 

Colonel  Kearny  had  some  time  before  received  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  war  department,  in  which  he  was  informed  Qiat  the 
president  tionsidered  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get  possession 
of  Upper  California,  and  that  the  expedition  under  his  command  was 
expected  to  effect  it.  An  additional  force  of  one  thousand  mounted 
men  had  been  called  for,  which  was  to  follow  hiui  in  the  direction 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  be  under  the  orders  of  himself,  or  whomsoever  he 
riionld  leave  in  command  there.  When  he  had  got  possession  of 
Santa  Fe,  if  a  small  force  would  be  sufficient  to  garrison  it,  he  was 
lo  press  forward  to  California.  The  great  body  of  Mormon  emi- 
f[nnts  on  the  way  to  California  was  mentioned,  and  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  good  understanding  with  them  pointed  out.  If  they 
oonld  be  induced  to  raise  a  battalion  of  volunteers  among  their  com- 
psnj,  Colonel  Kearny  was  instructed  to  muster  them  into  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  as  other  volunteers,  that  they 
fni^t  aid  bim  in  taking  and  holding  possession  of  California,  If  the 
2l2  61 
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American  citizens  be  should  find  in  California  were  willing  to  embody 
(hemselves  as  soldiers,  for  the  same  end,  he  was  authorized  to  re- 
v.eive  them  also  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  naval 
force  in  the  Pacific  would  co-operate  with  him,  and  his  supplies  of 
ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores,  would  be  sent  round  thither  by 
sea.  He  was  directed  to  establish  civil  governments  in  the  places 
he  should  capture,  in  both  New  Mexico  and  California;  to  take  the 
oath  of  the  officers  of  govemmeat  to  >ield  allegiance  to  the  United 
States;  to  reduce  the  duties  at  the  custom-houses;  and  to  assure  the 
people  every  where  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  them  a  free  government,  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
the  territories,  when  they  would  be  called  upon  as  freemen  to  exer> 
cisff  the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  their  territorial  legislature. 
J  HE  inhabit»its  were  to  be  concili- 
ated, and  made  as  fiiendly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  United  States,  and  the 
?  trade  between  the  western  states 
'  and  the  Mexican  provinces  was  to 
be  encouraged.  In  concluding 
this  despatch,  Colonel  Kearny  was 
informed  that  he  would  receive  a 
'  commission  as  brevet  brigadier- 
general  as  soon  as  he  commenced 
his  march  to  California.  So  ad- 
mirable was  the  discipline  of 
General  Kearny,  and  the  spirit 
of  his  men,  that  the  two  infantry 
companies  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort 
in  advance  of  the  mounted  men, 
and  the  different  companies  march- 
ed into  that  place  at  the  very  hour  set  by  the  general  for  each,  and  the 
whole  anny  on  the  day  he  had  appointed.  The  march  was  commence4 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  and  Bent's  Fort,  at 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  sixty<four  miles,  was  reached  on  die 
30th  of  July.  The  distance  from  Bent's  Fort  to  Santa  Fe  is  three  hun> 
dred  and  nine  miles.  While  the  troops  rested  for  a  day  or  two,  pre- 
vious to  setting  out  for  Santa  Fe,  a  Mexican  or  two  strayed  into  die 
encampment,  sent  byArmijo  as  spies  to  discover  the  number  and  re- 
sources of  the  army.  General  Kearny  had  them  marched  around  ■ 
about  and  through  the  camp,  over  and  over  again,  showing  them 
every  thing,  and  giving  them  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  force  of  the 
army,  when  he  dismissed  them,  with  the  message  that  he  would  aee 
Armijo  in  a  few  days.     On  the  Slst  of  July,  General  Kearny  iMwd 
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a  proclamation  to  the  iohabitants  of  New  Mexico,  in  conformity  with 
the  tenor  of  hia  iostructions.  At  BeoOs  Fort  he  also  had  a  talk  with 
the  Chyetmes  Indians. 

N  the  3d  of  August,  he 
pu^ed  forward,  and  in 
ten  days,  during  which 
the  army  suffered  se- 
verely from  sandy  soil, 
bad  grass,  bad  water, 
and  insupportably  hot 
winds,  they  began  to 
ascend  the  first  or  Ra- 
tone  chain  of  the  Roclcy 
mountains.  The  ad- 
vance repeatedly  cap- 
tured scouts  from  the 
enemy's  forces,  who 
would,  when  discovered,  summon  the  American?  to  surrender,  and 
tlien  lay  down  their  own  arms.  Their  weapons  being  taken  from 
tbem,  tiiey  were  rearmed  with  proclamations  and  sent  forth  to  the 
Tillages  of  their  countrymen.  Many  of  them  made  a  very  respectable 
appearance ;  but  they  saw  for  themselves  that  they  had  little  to  hope 
from  an  encounter  with  an  army  composed  of  such  materiel  as  Gene- 
ral Kearny's,  and  when  the  kind  treatment  and  frank  deportment  of 
the  general  had  added  afiection  to  their  reverence,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  to  counsel  their  countrymen  a^inst  opposition  to  a 
diieftain  who  would  treat  those  as  friends  who  did  not  molest  him, 
while  he  had  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  put  down  all  opposition. 
0&  the  15th  of  August,  the  army  passed  through  the  Lower  Moro 
vill^e.  The  town  consisted  of  a  miserable  collection  of  houses  or 
bats,  built  half  under  ground,  and  consisting  of  a  single  room  roofed 
irith  logs.  From  the  top  of  one  of  these.  General  Kearny  made  a 
q>eech  to  the  people,  during  which,  he  made  the  alcaldes  swear 
■llegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  bailed  the  people  as  citizens  of 
tfut  country.  They  shouted  their  satisfaction,  which  was  made  real 
joy  by  an  exemplification  of  the  justice  of  General  Kearny,  such  as 
they  would  not  have  experienced  in  d  century,  under  Mexican  go- 
vernors. Notwithstanding  his  strict  orders  to  the  contrary,  some  of 
'  Ae  animals  of  the  army  got  into  the  fields  near  the  town,  and  did 
Mme. little  damage  to  the  standing  crop  of  com  and  wheat.  Gene- 
ral Kearny  summoned  the  alcalde,  informed  him  of  the  circumstance, 
directed  him  to  examine  the  fields,  ascertain  what  the  damage  waii 
l»  each  maa,  and  send  a  statement  of  it  to  Santa  Fe,  where  thef 
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would  be  iiilljr  compenBated.  The  intelligence  of  this  incideut 
doubtless  spread  through  the  surrouDding  region  rapidly,  as  when 
Geneml  Kearny  "  naturalized"  the  people  of  the  next  villages,  as  he 
had  done  those  of  the  Lower  Moro,  diey  displayed  very  great  en* 
thunasm,  and  brought  forward  their  wives  to  exchange  congratula- 
tions with  the  general. 

Ciptain  Cooke  had  been  sent  forward  to  Santa  Fe  to  communicata 
with  Governor  Armijo,  and  he  now  returned  with  the  information  that 
that  fiinctionary  would  oppose  the  invasion  with  an  anny.  Antici- 
pating an  attack  in  every  mountain  pass,  General  Kearny  exerciied 
the  troops  at  each  one,  always  getting  his  army  through  with  n  celeri^ 
that  would  have  utterly  disconcerted  an  enemy,  bad  there  been  one 
at  hand. 

N  the  16th  of  August,  the  army  came  to 
San  Miguel,  a  village  built  lila  dia 
others  of  sunburnt  bricks,  with  flat 
roofs.  We  extract  from  Lieutenant 
Emory's  Journal,  the  following  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  this  place.  "  At 
ler  much  delay,  the  alcalde  and  tba 
padre  were  found,  and  presented  to 
General  Kearny.  They  received  hia 
politely,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  did 
not  relish  an  interview  with  him.  Tliia 
village  contains  a  respectable  churdi, 
and  about  two  or  three  hundred  houses. 
The  general  expressed  a  wish  to  ascend  one  of  the  houses,  with  the 
priests  and  alcalde,  and  to  address  the  people  of  the  town,  informing 
them  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  After  many  evasions,  delays,  and 
useless  speeches,  the  padre  made  a  speech,  stating  that  'he  was  a 
Mexican,  but  should  obey  the  laws  that  were  placed  over  him  for 
the  time,  but  if  the  general  should  point  all  his  cannon  at  his  breast, 
he  could  not  consent  to  go  up  diere  and  address  the  people.'  The 
general  very  mildly  told  him,  through  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Robideau, 
that  he  had  not  come  to  injure  him,  nor  did  he  wish  him  to  address 
the  people.  He  only  wished  him  to  go  up  there  and  hear  him  (tbe 
general)  address  them.  The  padre  still  fought  shy,  and  commenced 
a  long  speech,  which  tbe  general  interrupted,  and  told  him  he  had 
no  time  to  listen  to  useless  remarks,  and  repeated  that  he  only  wanted 
him  to  go  up  and  listen  to  his  speech.  He  consented.  The  general 
made  pretty  much  the  same  remailts  to  the  alcalde  and  die  people 
that  he  had  made  to  tbe  people  of  the  other  villages.  He  assured 
diem  that  he  had  an  ample  force  and  would  have  posssMon  of  the 
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country  against  all  opposition,  but  gave  them  assurances  of  the  friend* 
ship  and  protection  of  the  United  States.  He  stated  to  them  that 
this  had  never  been  given  them  by  the  government  of  Mexico,  but 
that  the  United  States  were  able  and  would  certainly  protect  them, 
not  only  in  their  persons,  property,  and  religion,  but  against  the 
cruel  invasions  of  the  Indians.  That  they  saw  but  a  small  part  ol 
the  force  that  was  at  his  disposal.  Many  more  troops  were  near  him 
on  another  road,  (some  of  which  he  showed  them  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
tant,) and  another  army  would  probably  pass  through  their  village  in 
three  weeks.  After  this  he  said,  *  Mr.  Alcalde,  are  you  willing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  ?'  He  replied  that  he 
would  prefer  waiting  till  the  general  had  taken  possession  of  the 
capital.  The  general  told  him,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that 
he  had  possession  of  his  village.  He  then  consented,  and  with  the 
uiual  formalities  he  said :  ^  You  swear  that  you  will  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America.'  The  alcalde  said,  ^  pro- 
vided I  can  be  protected  in  my  religion.'  General  Kearny  said,  *I 
swear  you  shall  be.'  He  then  continued  ;  ^  and  that  you  will  defend 
her  against  all  her  enemies  and  opposers,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.'  The  general  then  said,  ^  I  continue 
you  as  the  alcalde  of  this  village  ;  and  require  you,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  viUage,  to  obey  him  as  such.  Your  laws  will  be  continued 
for  the  present, — ^but  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  examine  them,  if  any 
change  can  be  made  that  will  be  for  your  benefit,  it  shall  be  done.' 
After  shaking  hands  with  them,  he  left.  The  padre  then  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  and  his  staff  refreshments ;  and  after 
sundry  hugs,  jokes,  and  professions  of  ftiendships,  with  an  expression 
from  the  general,  that  the  ^  better  they  became  acquainted,  the  better 
friends  they  would  be,'  and  an  invitation  to  the  padre  to  visit  him 
at  Santa  Fe,  (which  he  promised,)  we  left  the  village.  The  padre 
was  evidently  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  village,  and  the  alcalde  was 
voder  great  restraint  by  his  presence.  The  visit  to  the  priest,  and 
the  frank  and  friendly  manner  of  the  general  had  the  desired  effect, — 
and  I  believe  they  parted  the  best  of  ftiends,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Miguel  will  soon  be  as  good  democrats  as  can 
be  found  in  Missouri." 

This  is  but  one  among  many  specimens  of  the  humane  and  con- 
ciliating spirit  which  has  generally  actuated  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  die  prosecution  of  the  recent  war  with  Mexico.  The  con- 
trast afforded  by  the  affability,  magnanimity,  and  justice  of  our  officers 
to  the  arrogance  and  oppression  of  their  own  rulers  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  great  effect.  It  acted  forcibly  upon  a  people  whoa^ 
ability  to  moral  influences  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
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^ENERAL  KEARNY,  on  leaving  this  viJ. 
lage,  learned  that  Armijo  had  sent 
General  Salazar  to  command  the 
troops  that  were  to  oppose  the  Ame* 
ricans,  saying  that  he  would  remain 
himself  to  defend  the  town.  On  the 
next  day  the  son  of  Salazar  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  gave  informs* 
tion  of  the  departure  of  the  Mexican 
army  for  their  homes.  He  was  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner,  and  the  march 
continued  with  the  same  caution  as 
before.  Americans  came  from  Santa 
Fc,  reporting  that  Armijo  had  fled 
from  that  place  towards  Chihuahua, 
taking  with  him  a  hundred  dragoons  and  his  cannon.  On  the  I8tk 
of  August,  the  army  came  to  the  cadon,  where  a  few  days  before 
three  thousand  Mexicans  were  assembled.  But  as  the  Americans 
approached  they  began  to  run  away,  and  when  they  passed  through, 
not  an  enemy  was  to  be  found.  Notice  was  sent  by  General  Kearny 
to  Salazar,  that  his  son  would  be  held  as  a  hostage  for  his  be- 
haviour, and  that  any  disturbance  on  his  own  part  would  prove  fatal 
to  his  offspring.  The  army  marched  into  the  public  square  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  were  received  by  the  acting  governor  and  other  dignitaries, 
to  whom  General  Kearny  gave  assurances  of  safety  and  protection  to 
all  quiet  citizens.  Meanwhile  Major  Swords  hoisted  the  stars  and 
stripes  on  the  flag-staff  of  the  palace,  and  Captains  Fischer  and 
Weightman  hailed  it  with  a  salute  from  their  batteries.  The  first  gun 
was  fired  at  the  moment  the  general  was  proclaiming  the  conquest 
of  New  Mexico.  '*  There,"  said  he,  "  my  guns  proclaim  that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  floats  over  this  capital.''  The  people  made 
no  objection.  The  general  was  mild  and  courteous  in  explaining 
his  intentions  to  the  populace,  but  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
would  use  the  force  at  his  disposal,  if  necessary.  He  would  cloae 
his  harangues  after  this  manner,  ^^  I  claim  the  whole  of  New  Mexieo 
for  the  United  States.  I  put  my  hand  on  it  from  this  moment,  (bring* 
ing  his  hand  iirmly  down  on  his  thigh,)  and  demand  obedience  to  its 
laws.'**  The  people  of  Santa  Fe  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
to  Mexico,  General  Kearny  proclaimed  himself  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  claimed  the  inhabitants  as  citizens  of  the  United  Stetea. 
He  had  the  address  to  quiet  their  fears  and  win  their  req)ect«  and 
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they  replied  to  the  addresses  delivered,  when  the  alcalde  took  the 
oath  of  alle^ance  to  the  United  States,  with  the  cries  of  "long  live 
the  general. *'  Captain  Fischer  retook  the  cannon  carried  off  by 
Armijo  in  his  flight.  The  gun  taken  from  the  Tezans,  of  the  famous 
Santa  Fe  expedition,  had  its  carriage  destroyed,  and  was  bidden  in 
the  mountain,  but  the  Americans  dug  it  up  and  brought  it  into  camp. 
It  is  a  six-pounder,  bearing  the  "  lone  star"  of  Texas,  and  the 
name  of  her  ex-governor,  M.  6.  Lamar.  The  Americans  adopted  it 
as  a  favourite,  and  used  it  in  firing  their  morning  and  evening  signals. 
Had  Governor  Armijo  been  half  as  courageous  as  he  is  known  to 
be  cruel,  the  army  of  General  Kearny  would  probably  have  failed  to 
reach  Santa  Fe.  F.  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  one  of  the  many  intelligent 
gentlemen  who  displayed  (heir  patriotism  by  serving  in  the  ranks  on 
this  arduous  expedition,  says,  in  his  narrative  of  the  campaign, — "  The 
day  on  which  we  reached  Santa  Fe,'We  passed  through  the  narrow 
defile  in  which  we  were  to  have  been  resisted.  On  seeing  the  grent 
advantages  we  should  have  had  to  fight  against,  we  could  only  look 
at  each  other  with  a  stare  expressive  of,  '  we  are  well  out  of  it, '  The 
caifon,  or  valley,  in  which  the  enemy  were  to  have  met  us,  winds 
between  hig^  mountains  for  miles,  and  then,  aAer  passing  between 
two  enormous  perpendicular  rocky  precipices,  ascends  and  widens 
gradually  for  some  yards.  The  road  is  on  a  narrow  shelf  of  the 
rock,  only  just  wide  enou^  for  a  wagon,  the  rest  of  the  goi^  being 
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a  deep,  rocky  gully,  about  tweoty  yards  across.  Just  at  the.t(^  of 
(be  slight  ascent  in  the  road,  the  Mexicans,  it  seems,  had  planted 
their  battery,  having  felled  some  trees  aod  thrown  them  across  the 
pass,  thus  occupying  a  raking  position  along  it.  The  rocks  on  each 
side  being  too  steep  to  climb,  the  only  way  for  us  would  have  been 
to  carry  the  position  by  a  coup  de  mam;  and  this,  well  armed  with 
artillery  as  they  were,  would  have  been  no  easy  afiair  for  us.  In  fact, 
five  hundred  resolute  men  could  have  defended  the  pass  against 
twice  our  force.  On  the  eyening  of  the  eighteenth  day  of  August, 
we  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  over  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  Our 
first  view  of  this  place  was  very  discouraging.  Although  much 
larger  than  any  we  had  seen  yet,  still  there  were  the  same  mud  walls 
and  roofe,  and  the  accompaniments  of  dirt,  pigs,  and  naked  chil- 
dren. The  city  was,  in  a  measure,  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having 
been  persuaded  that  we  should  rob  and  ill  treat  every  body,  and  de- 
stroy every  thing.  Sobbing  and  crying  were  heard  from  the  houses, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  speech  from  our  general,  that  they  were 
It  all  pacified. 

HE  city  of  Santa  Fe,  although  spread 

over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  is  very 

^^  thinly  inhabited,  and,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  buildings  around  the  public 
plaza,  consists  only  of  scattered  hots, 
1^  surrounded  by  large  fields  of  Indian 
^g  com.  On  one  side  of  Ae  public  square, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  stands 
the  governor's  palace.  It  is  the  only 
building  in  the  whole  city  baring  glazed 
windows.  The  palace  is  a  long,  mud 
edifice,  one  story  hi^  with  a  portico 
formed  by  extending  the  roof  some  dis- 
tance over  the  street,  and  supported  by 
smooth  trunks  of  trees.  This  portico  is 
also  extended  in  front  of  all  the  honsra 
facing  the  plaza,  and  it  proved  a  com* 
fortable  protection  to  our  poor  sentinels 
in  rainy  weather.  The  palace  has,  at  one  end,  the  government  piint- 
ing-o(Ece,  and  at  the  other  the  guard-house  and  calaboose,  or  prison. 
There  are  fearful  stories,  connecting  Armijo's  name  with  this  prison, 
and  the  knovm  brutality  of  his  disposition  has  undoubtedly  here  led 
him  to  sacrifice,  for  their  gold,  better  men  than  himself.  Around  the 
three  remaining  sides  of  the  plaza  were  small  shops,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  traders,  who  immediately  hire  them  to  show  off  Aei' 
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goods  to  pedlers,  who  make  this  place  their  readezvous.  Indeed,  it 
is  thia  trade  solely  that  gives  Santa  Fe  its  importance.  These  shops 
are  not  exactly  such  as  our  merchants  at  home  would  choose  to  show 
their  goods  in,  being  without  a  window.  The  only  light  that  the 
dirty  sales-room  receires,  is  through  the  door.  Fronting  the  go- 
Ternor's  palace,  on  the  plaza,  stands  an  old  church,  which  was 
robbed  of  all  its  plate  and  ornaments  some  time  before  we  arrived. 
[t  is  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  consequence  of  this  desecration. 

g:x^<g^      ENERAL  KEARNY  occupied  the  governor's 
jj''^i  palace,  and   quarters  were  selected  for  the 

men,  and  a  hospital  arranged.  The  Mexi- 
can houses,  although  very  uncomfortable  look- 
ing  from  the  outside,  are  generally  by  no 
means  so  within,  for,  being  well  whitewashed 
there,  they  look  clean,  and  are  at  all  times 
cool.  The  walls  are  built  of  large  bricks  of  mad,  called  adobes,  about 
two  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  and  four  inches  thick ;  and  the  mud, 
being  mixed  with  fine-cut  straw,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  holds  very 
well  together  if  carefully  handled.  These  are  built  up  with  mud  for 
mortar,  and  very  often  plastered  with  the  same  substance,  both 
inside  and  out,  but  as  the  tools  used  are  only  a  spade  and  wooden 
trowel,  the  walls  are  not  generally  very  smooth.  On  the  top  of  these 
walls  are  laid  young  trees,  for  rafters,  upon  which  are  again  laid 
small  sticks,  placed  close  together,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  mud  from 
nz  to  eight  inches  in  thickness.  This  roof,  of  course,  is  quite  flat» 
but  the  walls  being  built  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  the  roof,  on  all 
ddes,  with  holes  here  and  there  to  let  the  water  escape,  they  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  washing  ofT,  and  as  the  grass  soon  grows  upon 
this  roof,  it  becomes  impervious  to  the  water.  The  Soor  is  nothing 
but  the  bare  earth,  trodden  down  hard,  and  I  can  say  from  experi- 
ence, that  it  makes  the  hardest  of  beds,  rock  not  even  excepted ! 
The  walls  and  ceiling  are  whitewashed  with  a  solution  of  bone-lime, 
made  quite  thick,  and  laid  on  by  means  of  a  buckskin.  The  houses 
UK  often  whitewashed  both  externally  and  internally,  and  the  hme, 
being  of  a  brilliant  white,  renders  the  room  very  light,  although,  per- 
haps, the  only  opening  is  at  the  door,  or  a  little  grated  window  about 
a  foot  square,  no  window-glass  being  used.  The  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes  only  consist  of  one  room,  with  generally  a  partition 
wall  as  high  as  the  waist,  running  almost  across  it ;  and  around  the 
walls  are  built  broad  seats,  upon  which  the  blankets  that  compose 
the  beds  of  the  family  are  laid  during  the  day.  At  night  the  chil 
dren  use  these  benches  as  bedsteads,  while  the  rest  of  the  famil) , 
consisting  probably  of  three  generations,  sleep  promiscuoiislv  upot 
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the  floor,  in  filthy  dieep-slcios  and  blankets.  The  better  sort  sleep  on 
sacks  ol'  feathers,  and  in  low  trundle  bedsteads,  hewn  with  an  axe 
from  the  lough  wood.  The  children,  from  four  years  old  downwarda, 
go  entirely  naked ;  the  women  are  badly  clothed,  very  dirty,  ugly, 
and  immodest ;  and  the  men  are  the  meanest,  most  contemptible  set 
of  swarthy  thieves  and  liars  to  be  found  any  where.  The  rich  ones 
1  cheat  and  swindle,  and  the  jioor  sneakingly  pilfer  any  tiling."* 
N  the  2d  of  September,  Gene- 
ral Kearny,  having  appointed 
George  Bent  to  be  civil  go- 
vernor of  New  Mexico, 
started  on  a  reconnoissance  down  the 
Rio  Grande,  with  five  hundred  of 
Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment,  one 
I  hundred  and  fifty  artillery,  and  one 
■  hundred  regulars.  He  came  first  to 
the  village  of  San  Domingo,  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Puebla  Indians,  and 
from  which  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  is  supplied  with  fruit.  The  In- 
dians favoured  the  party  with  a  military  reception,  displaying  great 
skill  in  dieir  evolutions,  and  much  pride  in  their  dresses  and  trap- 
pings. They  were  well  pleased  with  the  change  in  the  government, 
and  treated  General  Keamy  and  his  companions  with  hospitality.  At 
Albuquerque  they  found  the  residence  of  ex-govemor  Armijo,  whose 
wife  still  remaned  there.  The  priest's  house  was  remarked  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  the  pries's  generally  being  the  wealthieat 
men  in  the  country, 

Valentia  was  found  to  be  a  large  and  handsome  town,  supported 
by  its  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  The  better  class  of  the  population  was 
composed  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  came  to  the  camp  with  fruit, 
which  they  sold  to  the  penniless  soldiers,  taking  as  pay  the  metal 
buttons  from  the  militaiy  coats,  rating  their  value  at  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  each.  General  Kearny  arrived  at  Tomae  on  the  eve  of  a 
religious  fete,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  was  carried 
about  the  streets  in  a  procession,  General  Keamy  and  his  officers 
walking  in  it  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands.  The  day  c  Icsed 
with  fireworks  and  fandangos. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September,  a  detachment  of  fifty  men 
marched  northward,  under  Captain  Fischer,  to  bring  in  some  of  the 
Apache  Indians,  who  had  been  committing  depredations  on  the 
Mexicans.     The  character  of  this  tribe  may  be  inferred  from  tfaeii 
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treatment  of  Armijo.  Several  of  them  came  to  Santa  Fe  to  make  a 
treaty  with  him,  and  when  it  was  concluded  they  left  the  town,  stop- 
ping long  enough  in  the  outskirts  to  murder  several  herdsmen  and 
Kiarry  off  a  large  quantity  of  cattle.  They  found  that  they  had  now 
to  deal  with  a  very  different  kind  of  men  from  the  Mexicans,  and 
they  changed  their  tactics  accordingly.  A  couple  of  Indians  could 
make  twenty  armed  Mexicans  fly  at  any  time,  and  they  were  equally 
pleased  and  alarmed  to  see  Captain  Fischer  marching,  with  fifty  men, 
to  subdue  them,  however  numerous  they  might  be.  Their  chiefs 
came  to  him,  and  accompanied  him  back  to  Santa  Fe,  where  they 
made  a  treaty  of  peace. 

A  fort  had  been  commenced  wilhin  six  hundred  yards  of  the  town, 
which,  undiT  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenants  Emory,  Gilmer,  and 
Peck,  became  an  imposing  structure,  and  was  named,  in  honour  of 
ihe  secretarj'  of  war.  Fort  Marcy.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  civil  government  of  the  country ;  civil  officers  were  appointed, 
«nd  a  code  of  laws  promulgated,  for  which  General  Kearny  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  to  Colonel  Doniphan,  who  was  assisted  in 
their  preparation  by  a  private  in  his  regiment,  the  Hon.  Willard  P. 
Hall. 

On  tlie  25th  of  September,  having  received  information  of  the  cer- 
tain approach  of  the  Missouri  regiment,  under  Colonel  Price,  and  the 
Mormons,  General  Kearny  departed  from  Santa  Fe  to  march  over 
a  thousand  miles  of  country,  much  of  which  was  a  desert,  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  made  the  following  distribution  of  his  forces.  The 
lloited  Stutes  dragoons,  under  Major  Sumner,  Captain  Hudson's  com* 
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pany,  and  the  Mormon  battalion,  were  to  accompany  him  to  Cab* 
fomia.  Major  Clark's  St.  Louis  artillery  companies,  and  the  two 
companies  of  infantry  under  Captains  Angney  and  Murphy,  were  to 
remain  at  Santa  Fe.  Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment  was  to  talce  post 
at  Tomae,  a  station  forty  miles  south  of  Albuquerque,  until  the  aniral 
of  Colonel  Price,  when  they  were  to  be  relieved  at  Tomae  by  two 
companies  of  Price's  regiment,  and  Colonel  Doniphan  was  to  march 
to  Chihuahua  and  report  to  General  Wool,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
by  this  time  in  possession  of  that  city. 

Soon  after  leaving  Santa  Fe,  General  Kearny  met  an  express  bring- 
ing to  Washington  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Fremont  in 
California,  which  induced  the  general  to  send  back  nearly  half  of 
his  men,  some  of  whom  were  kept  at  Albuquerque,  and  the  remainder 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  While  General  Kearny  was  marching 
forward  towards  California,  the  little  army  left  in  possesnon  of  Santii 
Fe  were  not  unoccupied.  The  drill  and  parade  filled  up  the  long 
intervals  of  inaction ;  and  the  soldiers  were  not  withopt  a 
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Tja,     [^  |-;-]  H>  armj  had  its  theatre     In  No- 
-    *  vember  a  dramatic  society  was 

started  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  Major  Clark's  battalion  at 
Santa  Fe  Governor  Bent  sup- 
pi  ed  them  vith  a  fandangn 
room  machinery  scenery  and 
a  wardrobe,  were  manufactured 
with  Yankee  ingenuity,  and  the 
performances  commenced  with 
Pizarro  and  Bombastes  Furioso. 
Some  of  the  boyish  heroes  enact- 
ed the  female  characters  quite 
naturally  and,  though  the  Mex- 
ican \\omen  smoked  during  the 
whole  play,  and  always  laughed 
when  they  should  have  cried, 
the  audiences  were  large  and 
feshionable 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  Colonel  D.  D.  Mitchell  was 
despatched  by  Colonel  Price  from  Santa  Fe,  with  ninety-five  picked 
jcaea,  to  co-operate  with  Colonel  Doniphan  in  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  Chihuahua  and  General  Wool.  This  body  found  Colonel 
Doniphan  at  Valverde,  with  only  eighty  men  under  his  command. 
The  whole  of  his  force  had  been  engaged,  in  separate  divisions,  in  a 
4:ampaign  against  the  Navajos  Indians-,  and,  though  acting  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  without  any  of  the  necessaries  of  a  winter  cam* 
paign,  he  was  entirely  successful. 

One  of  his  battalions  was  in  advance,  under  Major  Gilpin,  and 
ihe  colonel  himself  determined  to  advance  with  Mitchell's  escort, 
and  allow  his  scattered  command  to  overtake  him  on  the  road.  He 
jnarched  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  Fray  Christobal,  where  he  hailed 
one  day,  to  collect  ail  his  force,  and  cook  two  days'  provisions  pre- 
4>aratory  to  crossing  the  desert  of  La  Jornada  del  Muerto,  the  Day's 
Journey  of  Death.  This  was  a  long,  dry  extent  of  road,  about  sixty 
jniles  in  length,  by  Colonel  Doniphan's  track,  which  had  obtained  its 
luune  from  the  circumstance  of  a  Mexican  having  attempted  to  cross 
it  in  a  day,  without  food  or  water,  and  perished  in  consequence. 
The  Mexicans  used  the  term  Jornada  in  estimating  distances;  thus, 
when  a  route  was  said  to  be  so  many  jomadas  in  length,  it  was  meant 
tiiat  to  encamp  at  water  each  night,  it  would  take  so  many  days  to 
iBarcb  over  it.  The  soldiers,  however,  never  took  the  pains  to  observe 
llie  niftaiung  of  the  term,  and  in  all  the  accounts  given  of  this  famous 
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expedition  by  the  volunteers,  we  find  the  term  always  applied  to  ft 
long  dry  extent  of  road  without  water.  The  army  marched  on  until 
midnight  of  the  first  day,  and  resumed  the  road  at  dayhreak  in  the 
morning.  They  noticed  with  surprise,  that  though  there  was  little 
rain  and  no  water,  the  grass  here  was  finer  and  better  than  they  had 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  Here,  too,  they  first  met  with  a  speciea  of 
palm,  the  root  of  which  the  Mexicans  used  as  a  substitute  for  Boap, 
whence  the  soldiers  called  it  soap-weed.  This  ia  an  exceedingly 
useful  plant  to  the  people,  who  use  its  leaves  for  the  manu&ctUK  of 
hats,  ropes,  and  sacks,  it  being,  when  dressed,  not  unlike  the  coarser 
qualities  of  manilla  hemp.  The  leaves  are  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  armed  at  the  end  with  a  long  thorn,  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  They  fall  to  the  ground  as  the  foliage  decays,  and  bum 
r^idly,  a  circumstance  which  gave  much  comfort  to  the  soldiers 
during  the  cold  nights  spent  on  the  march.  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
does  not  grow  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  at  the  end 
by  a  head  of  stiff  leaves.  The  soap-weeds  had  one  quality  which 
proved  exceedingly  provoking  to  the  volunteers.  They  assumed  in 
the  twilight  the  most  deceptive  forms,  causing  the  sentinel  to  chal- 
lenge them  as  men,  with  the  cry  of  "who  goes  there,"  and  leading 
the  poor  fellows  on  a  hunt  for  an  hour  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  by 
assuming,  at  a  little  distance,  the  exact  form  of  bis  missing  hone  o* 
mule. 

The  army,  on  the  second  night,  overtook  a  large  party  of  traders, 
with  three  hundred  conestoga  wagons  laden  with  goods.  They  vera 
expecung  an  attack  from  a  Mexican  robber  priest,  Ortiz,  and  wm 
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in  much  alarm,  which  Colonel  Doniphan's  arrival  ended.  The  bat- 
talion of  Major  Gilpin  was  found  near  the  town  of  Dona  Ana,  having 
reached  there  by  a  slightly  different  road.  He  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  army  would  have  some  difficulty  in  entering  the  town  of  £1  Paso, 
but  the  soldiers  thought  the  news  too  good  to  be  true,  and  charged 
him  with  being  too  sanguine.  The  army  moved  on  towards  the  town. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  December,  the  army  had  a  repast  from  a 
number  of  sheep,  which,  though  healthy  and  well  grown,  weighed 
seventeen  pounds  on  an  average.  The  spirits  of  the  volunteers  were 
at  all  times  exuberant,  and  gave  them  great  support  under  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  undertaking.  On  this  occasion,  one  mess  put  a 
lifted  candle  into  the  carcass  of  their  sheep  before  cooking  it,  and 
proved  that  it  made  a  capital  lantern.  They  complained  of  their 
quartermaster  for  not  having  reserved  such  line  mutton  to  help  out 
their  dinner  on  the  morrow,  Christmas  day. 

The  march  was  resumed  on  Christmas  day,  and  pursued  for  some 
time,  when  the  army  encamped  on  the  road.  The  troops  all  dispersed, 
having  unsaddled  their  animals,  to  carry  wood  and  water  into  camp 
when  bd  immense  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  at  a  distance  bj 
several  from  different  points,  and  they  began  to  hurry  into  the  camp 
•o  prepare  for  an  emergency.  They  were  almost  too  late.  Thi. 
enemy  had  taken  the  camp  by  surprise.  There  were  not  a  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  men  there  when  they  came  up,  and  the  rear  girard 
was  six  miles  behind,  with  the  wagon  train  spread  along  the 
road.  This  was  in  charge  of  Quartermaster-Serijeant  Edwards, 
who  hastened  them  up,  and  began  to  corraal  them.  The  wagons 
containing  the  ammunition  of  Colonel  Doniphar.'s  regiment  were 
behind,  but  fortunately,  one  of  those  brought  by  Colonel  Mitchell, 
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.1    tV,   was   in  iiont,   and   Mr,   Edwards   began   to   get 

iiicitts,  the  wagons  putting  themselves  into  form  as  ihey 

I'lir  rapid  advance  of  llie  inemy  allowed  no  time  for  sad- 

'.■>,  so  llie  troops  drew  up  across  the  road  on  foot,  in  a  single 

to  gain  a  victory  as  infantrj'.     The  enemy  drew  up 

digfat  rise  in  the  groimd,  in  good  order,  with  theii 

^t,  and  a  small  howitzer  in  the  centre.     Their  left 

composed  of  infantry.     They  made  a  gay  ap 

the  cavalry.     These  were  clad  in  bright  scar 
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et  coat3»  with  bell  buttons  and  white  belts,  carrying  sabres  and 
carbines,  and  long  lances,  with  red  and  green  pennopi.  Their 
polished  arms  gave  them  quite  a  shining  appearance,  to  which  their 
brass  helmets,  with  large  black  plumes,  added  hot  a  little.  Their 
whole  force  formed  quite  a  contrast  to  the  ^^  rough,  ready,  and  ragged" 
group  opposed  to  them. 

When  the  Mexicans  halted,  a  lieutenant  came  forward  from  their 
ranks,  waving  a  black  flag,  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones  worked 
upon  it.  The  American  interpreter,  Thomas  Caldwell,  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  lieutentant  demanded  that  the  American  commander 
should  come  into  his  camp  and  have  a  parley.  Mr.  Caldwell  replied, 
"If  your  general  wants  to  see  our  commander  let  him  come  here." 
"  We  shall  break  your  ranks,  then,  and  take  him  there,"  was  the 
retort  of  the  Mexican.  "Come  and  take  him,"  said  Mr.  Caldwell; 
and  the  Mexican  officer  rode  back,  exclaiming,  "  a  curse  on  you. 
Prepare  for  a  charge.     We  give  no  quarter,  and  ask  none." 

When  he  reached  his  lines,  they  opened  their  fire,  advancing 
steadily.  The  charge  was  so  handsomely  made  as  to  win  the  admi« 
ratkm  of  the  volunteers,  who  looked  on  at  their  approach,  and  while 
they  fired  two  volleys.  The  shot  from  their  guns  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  troops,  but  seriously  incommoded  Mr.  Edwards's  party 
at  the  wagons  in  the  rear.  They  poured  in  their  third  fire  at  close 
pistol-shot,  and  wounded  several  of  the  Americans,  who,  as  the 
smoke  of  the  discharge  lifted  sufficiently  to  make  a  sure  aim,  poured 
in  two  volleys  from  their  rifles.  At  this  moment,  the  Mexican  dra- 
goons were  charging  on  the  left  of  the  line,  but  the  heavy  shower  of 
balls  turned  them,  and  they  wheeled,  turned  the  flank  and  came 
down  upon  the  wagon  train.  Mr.  Edwards  had  about  fifteen  men 
under  his  command  here,  and  seeing  the  enemy  advancing,  he  or- 
dered the  party  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  wagons,  until  the 
red  coats  were  within  ten  yards,  when  each  stepped  out  and  gave 
them  the  contents  of  his  piece.  They  fell  back  over  a  rising  piec»; 
of  ground,  hotly  pursued  by  fifteen  mounted  Americans. 

Just  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  second  volley,  a  part  of  thit 

Howard,  company  headed  by  Lieutenant  Wright,  took  it  into  their  heads 

to  break  the  line,  ran  up  to  the  Mexican  cannon  in  front  of  them,  and 

forcibly  secured  and  dragged  it  into  their  own  ranks.  This  act.  darinsr 

and  desperate,  added  to  the  perplexity  of  the  Mexicans,  who  said 

they  could  not  understand  such  a  people.     When  their  first  fire  had 

been  given  they  saw  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans  kneel  down  on 

die  ground,  and  supposed  them  to  have  been  swept  away  by  theii 

sihot,  and  it  was  an  incomprehensible  mystery  to  them  to  find  them 

fustain  three  volleys  without  returning  one,  and,  when  they  were  all 
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(hot  down,  to  see  fresh  enemies  jump  up  out  of  the  grass.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  more  than  two  shots  at  them,  though  a  few  of  the  most 
fortunate  had  five  or  six.  The  Mexicans  lost  about  two  hundred  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  left  their  arms,  provisions,  and  stores,  un 
the  field  of  battle.  They  numbered  about  twelve  hundred  in  all. 
Colonel  Doniphan  had  but  five  hundred  with  him,  and  these  were 
not  all  engaged.  He  had  seven  men  wounded,  but  none  killed. 
The  Mexican  women  were  gloriously  represented  in  this  fight.  Two 
of  them  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  serving  at  the  cannon.  One  of 
them  unfortunately  was  shot  in  the  forehead,  and  the  other,  finding 
the  battle  lost,  bravely  hore  her  dying  companion  off  the  field. 

The  dragoons,  who  had  behaved  so  gallantly,  met  with  a  sad  fate. 
The  little  squadron  of  American  horse  chased  them  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  hostile  band  of  Navajos  Indians,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  struggle  in  their  concealment,  set  on  them,  and  slew  almost 
the  whole  of  them  for  the  sake  of  their  bright  uniforms  and  arms. 
Such  was  the  first  battle  fought  by  the  "  Army  of  the  West,*'  called 
the  battle  of  Braeito,  from  the  bend  of  the  river  near  which  it  wu 
fought,  which  bears  this  name. 

It  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts,  besides  that  of  being  tbe 
earliest  in  the  campaign.  It  was  fought  under  every  disadvantage  for 
our  cotintrymen.  The  surprise,  the  freshness  of  the  troops,  the  scattered 
state  of  the  force,  the  exposure  of  the  train,  were  all  against  theu. 
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L  PASO,  near  which  the  bat- 
H  ^M^^B^^F    /         "^  '^^  Bracito  was  fought,  is 

L         ^^B^K^^^^^^^^  /  ^  town  of  some  three  thou- 

sand  inhabitants,  on  tht 
high  road  from  New  Mexico 
to  Chihuahua.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  defend  it  by 
the  dispirited  Mexicans, 
and  Colonel  Doniphan  en- 
tered it  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. He  determined  to 
wait  here  for  the  arrival  of 
a  reinforcement  from  SaDta 
Fe.  He  had  sent  an  express 
thither  some  time  previously 
to  Major  Clarke,  requesting 
IsaA  officer  to  come  nnd  join  hira,  if  possible,  and  at  all  events  to 
Beod  him  Captain  Weightraan,  with  the  battery,  and  thirty  or  forty 
men.  Captain  Weightman  immediately  started  with  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  forty-five  Laclede  rangers,  and  sixty-five  men  of  his  own 
country,  and  made  a  forced  march  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  an  endurance  and  perseverance  almost 
unequalled  in  history.  He  was  passed  on  the  road  by  Major  Clark, 
who  hurried  on  to  £1  Paso,  and  found  that  the  Americans  were  ex- 
pecting a  night  attack  from  the  enemy  [January  25.]  He  imme- 
diately Rent  back  an  express  with  twenty-eight  fresh  mules  and  infor- 
mation of  the  expected  battle.  Captain  Weightman  met  the  express, 
just  as  he  was  emerging  from  the  fatiguing  march  over  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto.  He  pushed  forward  twenty-two  miles  to  Doiia  Ana, 
and  there  informed  his  command  of  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  and  of 
hia  intention  to  leave  there  all  his  baggage,  and  march  at  once  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  as  much  food  as  they  could  carry  ready 
cooked.  He  started  at  midnight  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  moved 
with  such  celerity  as  to  reach  El  Paso  at  one  o'clock  in  the  next 
ni^t,  making  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles  in  one  day,  although  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  Ihey  had  to  make  fires  every  four  or  fivt 
miles,  at  which  the  men  would  stop  a  few  at  a  time,  to  warm  them- 
selves, and  then  hurry  onward  after  the  battery.  Their  sufleringa 
on  the  march  were  not  more  remarkable  than  their  chivaliic  devo- 
tion. Between  Santa  Fe  and  £1  Paso,  they  were  obliged  to  ford  the 
Rio  Grande  three  times.  On  one  occasion,  the  river  was  frozen  ovel 
except  in  the  middle,  where  masses  of  floating  ice  were  whirlef 
along  by  the  current.   The  guns,  caissons,  and  baggage  were  in  grea 
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daBger  of  being  tost  by  the  ice  ud  by  quicksands.  To  save  the 
utillery  it  became  necessary  to  order  a  large  detachment  into  the 
Jeep  and  chilling  waters,  and  the  ordeiKes  produced  their  books  and 
were  about  to  name  the  men  who  should  perform  tiuB  duty,  when  a 
general  shout  burst  forth  from  the  gallant  beUted  men,  and  they 
rushed  in  a  mass  to  perform  the  perilous  duty^  with  the  cry,  "  we 
are  volunteers."* 

Ilie  applause  of  their  comrades  and  Colonel  Donqifaan  was  libe- 
rally bestowed,  and,  with  the  approval  of  their  own  conBciencM,  moat 
have  compensated  them  for  their  disappointment,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  the  victims  of  a  false  alarm, 

UMOURS  were  brought  vhOe  the  tro^ 
were  at  El  Paso,  of  preparations  for  resist- 
ance at  Carrizal,  a  fortified  place  between 
them  and  Chihuahua.  They  learned  that 
regular  messengers  were  sent  from  E3  Paso 
to  that  place,  and  suspectbg  a  priest 
named  Ortiz,  they  laid  a  trap  for  him, 
which  partially  failed  through  the  impa* 
tience  of  the  ofRcer  in  charge.  He  found 
a  horse  at  the  priest's  house  ready  saddled 
and  bridled,  and,  instead  of  waiting  until 
his  rider  should  have  started,  ind  then  seized  him,  to  ascertain  what 
he  carried,  ihe  officer  surrounded  the  bouse,  and  politely  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  priest  and  two  gentlemen  were  brought  to  the 
colonel's  quarters,  and  Ortiz  was  upbraided  with  treachery.  He  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  consider  the  delivery  of  his  country  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  by  any  means  whatever,  treachery.  He  proclaimed 
his  enmity  to  Americans,  but  announced  that  his  efforts  to  free  the 
country  of  them  would  be  open  ones,  and  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  incite  an  insurrection  because  he  knew  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

Colonel  Doniphan  admired  his  sentiments,  but  informed  him  that 
he  would  take  care  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  them  into  effect,  by 
keepmg  a  strict  watch  over  him.  Ortiz  had  been  at  Bracito,  and  the  . 
colonel  pithily  concluded  his  address  by  remarking,  that  as  he  had 
seen  bow  bis  countrymen  had  fought  on  ground  of  their  own  select- 
ing, he  would  take  him  along  southward,  that  he  might  hare  an  op- 
portunity  of  comparing  it  with  their  deeds  when  fitting  was  to  be 
done  on  ground  of  the  colonel's  choosing.  The  holy  father  accnid- 
ingly  accompanied  &e  expedition  to  Cbihuahua.t 

*  ConqoMt  of  CalifinnU  uid  New  MexkOiby  J  H.  Cntti^  Etq. 
tEdwinl^  Cunpaign. 
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HE  arrival  of  Majoi 
Clark  and  ('aptain 
Weightman  with  their 
followers,  increased 
the  number  of  the 
command  to  a  thou- 
sand men,  whose  ap- 
pearance on  parade 
wa3  most  ludicrous, 
shoes  being  a  luxuiy, 
hats  well  ventilated, 
no  two  pair  of  panta- 
loons alike,  and  the 
only  whole  ones  being 
those  of  buckskin, 
which  a  few  lucky 
soldiers  had  obtained 
in  the  campaign 
against  the  Navajos  Indians.  Few  owned  a  jacket,  and  the  shirts 
were  frequently  sadly  out  of  repair.  On  the  11th  of  February,  how- 
ever,  the  army  set  out  on  the  road  for  Chihuahua.  After  marching  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  a  mail  from  Santa  Fe  was  received,  and 
they  learned  that  General  Wool  had  changed  his  route,  and  was  not 
at  Chihuahua,  but  Colonel  Doniphan  received  no  despatches,  and  he 
called  a  council  of  war  to  decide  upon  their  further  movements.  It 
was  decided  to  proceed.  In  allusion  to  this  determination,  Colonel 
Benton  made  the  following  remarks,  in  his  speech  to  the  returning 
volunteers. 

"I  have  said  that  you  made  your  long  expedition  without  govem- 
Q:ent  orders,  and  sn,  indeed,  you  did.  You  received  no  orders  from 
your  government,  but  without  knowing  it,  you  were  fulfilling  its 
orders — orders  which  never  reached  you.  Happy  the  soldier  who 
executes  the  command  of  his  government ;  happier  still  he  who  an- 
ticipates command,  and  does  what  is  wanted  before  he  is  bid.  This 
,  W  your  case.  You  did  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  what  tb» 
government  intended  you  to  do,  and  without  knowing  its  intention. 
The  facts  are  these :  Early  in  the  month  of  November  last,  the  presi- 
dent asked  my  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting  the  war.  I  sub- 
nitted  a  plan  to  him,  which,  in  addition  to  other  things,  required  all 
the  disposable  troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  Americans  in  that 
quarter  who  could  be  engaged  for  a  dashing  expedition,  to  move 
dovn  throng  Chihuahua  and  the  state  of  Durango,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  Zacatecas,  and  get  into  communication  with  General  Taylor's  ri^t 
3N 
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as  early  as  possible  in  the  month  of  March.  In  fact,  the  disposabla 
Missourians  in  NewMexico,were  tobeoneofthree  columns  desdnea 
for  a  combined  movement  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  all  to  be  on  the 
table-Iand,  and  ready  for  movement  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
president  approved  the  plan,  and  the  Missourians  being  most  distaat, 
orders  were  despatched  to  New  Mexico,  to  put  them  in  motion.  Mr. 
Solomon  Sublette  carried  the  order,  and  delivered  it  to  the  command* 
ing  officer  at  Santa  Fe,  Colonel  Price,  on  the  23d  day  of  Februarys 
just  fire  days  before  you  fought  the  marvellous  battle  of  Sacramento. 
"  I  well  remember  what  passed  between  the  president  and  myself; 
at  the  time  he  resolved  to  give  this  order.  It  awakened  his  solicU 
lude  for  your  safety.  It  was  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  a  great 
distance  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  and  upon  the  contingency  ■ 
of  uniting  in  a  combined  movement,  the  means  for  which  had  not  yftt 
been  obtained  from  Congress.  The  president  made  it  a  question, 
and  very  properly,  whether  it  was  safe  or  prudent  to  start  the  small 
Missouri  column  before  the  movement  of  the  left  and  of  die  centre 
was  assured.  I  answered,  that  my  own  rule  in  public  afiairs  was  to 
do  what  I  thought  was  ri^t,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  do  what  thej 
thought  was  right ;  and  that  I  believed  it  tte  proper  course  for  him 
to  follow  on  the  present  occasion.    On  this  view  he  acted     He  gan 
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(he  order  to  go,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  Pongress  would  fur 
nish  the  means  of  executing  the  combined  plan ;  and,  for  his  conso* 
lation,  I  undertook  to  guarantee  your  safety.  Let  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  I  promised  him  that  you  would  take  care  of  yourselves. 
Though  the  other  parts  of  the  plan  should  fail — though  you  should 
become  far  involved  in  the  advance,  and  deeply  compromised  in^the 
enemy's  country,  and  without  support — still  I  relied  on  your  courage, 
skill,  and  enterprise  to  extricate  yourselves  from  every  danger — to 
fiiake  daylight  through  all  the  Mexicans  thai  should  stand  before  you — 
cut  your  way  out — ^and  make  good  your  retreat  to  Taylor's  camp." 

HE  road  they  traversed  for  the  ensuing  ten  days 
was  more  dreary  and  desolate  than  any  they  had 
hitherto  marched  over,  excepting  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto.  Scarcely  had  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  trains  through  one  of  the  long  dry 
tracts  of  country  when  another  was  entered. 
Fire  on  the  grass  behind  them,  twice  made  them 
harness  up  and  run  for  their  lives,  after  the  close 
of  a  fatiguing  march.  The  artillery  was  only 
saved  by  being  plunged  into  r  shallow  salt  lake, 
while  the  men  formed  a  line  across  the  country,  at  an  advantageous 
point,  and  checked  the  fire  by  beating  it  out  with  the  branches  of 
trees  in  their  hands.  They  met  no  resistance  at  Carrizal,  but  every 
thing  indicated  that  the  enemy  would  be  met  in  force  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  feverish  state  of  alarm  added  to  their  difficulties.  Once  or 
twice  they  were  obliged  to  prepare  suddenly  for  action  on  false 
alarms,  and  the  terrible  marches  over  the  Jornada  were  made  still 
more  discouraging,  by  the  rumours  that  they  would  be  attacked  at 
its  extremity,  when  they  and  their  animals  should  be  exhausted  by 
thirst. 

On  the  27th  day  of  February,  it  became  conclusive  that  a  battle 
would  be  fought  on  the  following  day.  Two  traders  had  chased  a 
Mexican  so  hard  as  to  force  him  to  dismount  and  seek  safety  on  foot. 
An  elegantly* caparisoned  horse,  which  he  had  ridden,  was  brought 
iato  camp.  The  American  picket-guard,  going  out  after  dark  to 
like  up  their  position,  had  met  the  advance  guard  of  the  foe,  and 
tfiough  only  half  as  numerous,  they  drove  them  back.  At  sunrise 
on  the  28th  of  Febniary,  the  army  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
formed  the  whole  train,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  heavy 
traders'  wagons,  and  our  commissary  and  company  wagons,  into 
four  columns,  thus  shortening  the  length  of  the  line,  and  making  it 
more  easily  protected.  The  artillery  and  all  the  troops,  except  two 
himdred  cavalry  proper,  were  placed  in  the  intervals  between  tlie 
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columns  of  wagoni,.thus  concealing  (he  force  and  ita  position,  b; 
maslnDg  h  with  tiic  cavalry.  When  within  three  miles,  the  pontion 
of  the  enemy  was  ascertained  by  a  reconnoissance. 

H£  able  and  gallant  Major  Clark,  who 
made  the  examination  of  the  enemy's 
position,  reported  "that  hia  intrench* 
ments  and  redoubts  occupied  the 
brow  of  an  elevation  extending  acroai 
the  ridge  between  the  Arroyo  Seco 
and  that  of  Sacramento — both  of 
which  at  this  point  crdss  the  valley 
from  the  elevated  ridge  of  mountains 
in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Torreon, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Vic- 
toriano,  that  of  Nombre  de  Dios  on  the  east,  and  through  which  runs 
the  Rio  del  Nombre  de  Dios.  This  valley  is  about  four  miles  in 
width,  and  intrenched  by  the  enemy  entirely  across,  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  the  road  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua  running  directly 
through  its  centre,  and  of  necessity,  passing  near  to  and  ORMsing 
tlie  Rio  Sacramento,  at  the  Bancho  Sacramento,  a  strongly  built  and 
fortified  house,  with  adjoining  corraals,  and  other  inclosures,  belong- 
ing to  Angel  Trias,  the  governor  of  Chihuahua.  From  observation, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  site  between  these 
hills,  and  that  the  batteries  upon  them  were  supported  by  iniantry — 
his  cavalry  being  in  advanced  positions  formed  into  three  columus 
between  the  Arroyo  Seco  and  our  advance.  During  these  observa- 
tions, the  enemy's  advance  guard  discovering  my  party,  approached 
rapidly,  with  the  evident  intention  of  intercepting  it,  but  being  met 
by  that  of  our  troops,  which  I  had  sent  forward,  it  as  rapidly  retreated. 
At  this  time  also,  the  three  columns  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  recrossed 
the  Arroyo  Seco,  and  retired  behind  their  intrenchmenta.  I  then 
approached  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  most  advanced  redoubt, 
from  which  point  the  enemy's  formation  was  plainly  discernible. 
The  intrenchments  consisted  of  a  line  with  intervals  composed  of 
circular  redoubts,  from  three  to  five  hundred  yards  interval,  with  in* 
trenchments  between  each,  covering  batteries  partly  masked  oy 
cavalry.  The  redoubt  nearest  to  my  position  contained  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  supported  by  several  hundred  infantry. 

"The  enemy's  right  and  left  were  strong  podtiond;  the  Cerro 
Frijoles  on  his  right,  and  having  high  precipitous  sides,  with  a  re> 
doubt  commanding  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  pass  leading; 
Inwards  Chihuahua,  through  the  Arroyo  Seco.  The  Cerro  Sacnn 
mento  on  bis  left,  consisting  of  a  pile  of  immense  volcanic  nck\ 
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ntmounted  by  a  battery,  cunusanded  the  main  road  to  Chihuahua, 
leading  direotly  in  front  of  the  eaemy's  intrencbments ;  crossing  the 
lUo  Sauramento  at  the  raucho,  directly  under  ita  £re,  and  also  com- 
naandiug  the  road  from  Torreoo,  immediately  in  its  rear ;  the  cross- 
ing of  the  main  road  over  the  Arroyo  Seco,  at  the  point  fron  which 
my  recoDnowsance  was  made,  laid  directly  under  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries c»i  the  enemy's  nght,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  ucertain 
the  practicability  of  a  route  more  distant  from  the  enemy's  intrench- 
nents.  The  passage  was  found  to  be  practicable,  with  some  liltl« 
labour  ■,  and  a  point  selected  as  the  best  for  the  passage  of  the  artil- 
lery and  wagons,  and  merchants'  trains," 

3  HE  only  chance  of 
fighting  them  on 
at  all  even  ground, 
consisted  in  get- 
ting possession  of 
the  table-land  be-< 
tween  the  Seco  and 
Sacramento.  Ma* 
jor  Clark  advanced 
to  within  fifteen 
hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  most 
advanced  position, 
then  suddenly  di- 
verged to  the  right, 
crossed  the  Arroyo 
Seco  without  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  the 
table-tand.  The  Americans  displayed  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
dense  mass  of  the  enemy,  and  his  almost  impregnable  position,  only 
made  them  the  more  eager  for  the  conflict,  and  their  conversation 
and  bearingwere  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  men  going 
to  a  fandango  rather  than  into  such  an  unequal  fight.  But  they 
fought  under  the  invincible  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  tlicir 
awurance  of  victory  was  rendered  doubly  sure  by  a  Joyful  omen. 

]t  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  perilous  attempts  made  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  this  mere  handful  of  men  deliberately  ad- 
Tancing  to  storm  the  intrenched  position  of  a  force  so  greatly  aupe- 
rior,  a  force,  too,  which  was  moved  to  the  encounter  by  every 
motive  which  ordinarily  stimulates  men  to  do  and  dare  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  Mexicans  were  about  to  fight  for  their  altars  and 
their  homes,  almost  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  and  children.  The 
Americaiu  were  to  do  battle  for  the  honour  of  their  flag. 
2it2  M 
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S  they  gained  the  table-laod  an  Adumi  ' 
a  eagle  was  seen  sailing  slowly  ant] 
majestically  over  their  beads.  The 
whole  army  paused  for  a  moment  or 
two  to  gaze  at  him,  and  then  tum^/ 
,  again  towards  the  foe.  He  had  ad 
vanced  from  his  intrenchments  to  pre- 
vent the  Americans  from  -seizing  upon 
the  heights,  but  he  miscalculated  the 
time  of  their  moTements,  and  they 
had  succeeded  in  forming  before  his  cavalry  reached  their  pon- 
tion.  The  battery  occupied  the  centre ;  on  the  right  and  left  of  it 
were  two  companies  of  cavalry,  one  of  them  Colonel  Mitchell's 
escort;  and  behind,  dismounted  and  acting  as  in&ntry,  stood  die 
rest  of  the  forces.  The  enemy's  artillery  opened  upon  diem  as  they 
were  forming.  When  their  cavalry  had  advanced  within  nine  buiw 
dred  yards  of  the  American  line,  Captain  Weigbtman  opened  a  ter* 
rible  fire  upon  them,  working  his  pieces  with  great  rapidity,  and 
mowing  lanes  through  their  solid  columns.  Major  ClaA  and  his 
officers  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  battery.  Farther  to  tbs  right, 
Colonel  Doniphan  was  sitting  on  hb  charger,  whittling  a  piece  of 
wood,  one  leg  crossed  over  the  saddle,  and  his  eye  dancingwith  joy 
at  the  spirit  of  his  little  band.  And  thus  they  remained  for  half  an 
hour,  dodging  the  cannon  balls  which  they  could  see  coming,  while 
the  smaller  balls  fell  among  ihem,  a  copper  hail,  almost  disregarded. 
Lieutenant  Dom  had  his  horse's  head  carried  away,  and  a  German 
volunteer  rolled  off  his  horse,  exclaiming  that  he  was  killed.  He  had 
received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  but  on  examining  its  extent,  be  coolly 
tied  it  up  tightly  with  his  handkerchief,  and  wus  helped  into  the 
saddle  again.  As  yet  no  serious  damage  was  dime  to  the  men, 
though  several  animals  were  slain  or  disabled.  The  fire  of  Captain 
Weightmon's  pieces,  however,  had  been  more  effective.  One  of  the- 
enemy's  guns  had  been  dismounted,  and  his  cavalry  dispersed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  retire  again  behind  his  intrenchments. 

The  firing  now  ceased  for  a  time,  the  enemy  removing  his  cannon 
and  wounded,  while  the  Americans  changed  their  position  lo  more 
advantageous  ground.  This  being  done,  the  gallant  colonel  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  men,  and  a  chaise  was  ordered.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  mounted  on  his  white  charger,  waved  them  on  with  hia 
sabre;  Captain  Read  followed,  with  his  company;  Major  Owens,  ■ 
trader,  spurred  into  the  foremost  rank,  and  Captain  Weightman  thun- 
dered  after  them  with  his  howitzers,  in  full  gallop.  Colonel  Doni* 
[ihan  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as  they  started,  and  groaned- 
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out,  "  My  God !  they're  gone !  the  boys  will  all  be  killed !"  Then 
recovering  himself,  he  struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  dashed 
after  them.  Captain  Weightman  unlimbered  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  enemy's  intrenchments,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  of  canister 
into  his  ranks,  then  passed  through  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ditches,  then  threw  his  fire  to  the  right  and 
left,  raking  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  position.  Just  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  a  tipsy  olhcer,  whose  potations  had  not  added  to 
his  valour,  stuttered  out  a  command  to  halt,  and  a  momentary  inde- 
ciston  was  produced,  but  one  of  the  sutlers,  a  gallant  fellow,  named 
Pomeroy,  exclaimed,  "  for  God's  sake,  advance !"  and  the  line  dashed 
[oTward  agtiin.  The  men  who  had  followed  the  cavalry  in  the  charge, 
DOW  poured  over  the  breastworks  and  forced  the  enemy  out. 

Under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms.  Major  Gilpin 
charged  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  and  forced  him  from  his  intrench 
ments.  The  American  battery  opened  upon  the  enemy's  extreme 
right,  from  which  a  heavy  fire  had  been  kept  up  upon  the  line  and  a 
wagon  train.  Two  of  the  enemy's  guns  there  were  soon  dismounted, 
that  batteiy  nlenced,  and  the  enemy  dislodged  from  the  ledoubl  on 
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the  Cerro  Frijoles.  A  body  of  lancers  were  seen  forming  for  th« 
purpose  of  out^flanking  the  American  left,  and  attacking  the  merchant 
train.  Major  Claiic  opened  on  them  a  very  destructive  fire  of  grape 
and  small  shot,  and  soon  cleared  the  field  of  them. 

Having  vacated  his  intrenchments,  and  deserted  his  guns,  the  enemy 
was  hotly  pursued  towards  the  mountains,  beyond  Cerro  Frijoles,  and 
down  Arroyo  Seco  de  Sacramento,  by  both  wings  of  the  army,  under 
Colonel  Mitchell,  Colonel  Jackson,  Major  Gilpin,  and  Captain  Weight- 
man,  with  the  howitzers.  These  were  repeatedly  fired  with  great  efieet 
At  one  time  the  gallant  Weightman,  pressing  on  in  front,  found  that 
his  guns  were  not  following.  He  rode  back  to  where,  through  some 
misunderstanding,  they  had  stopped,  and  shouted,  «  On  with  that 
battery.  If  I  knew  who  bad  halted  you,  I'd  cut  him  down."  He 
had  no  further  reason  to  complain  of  its  movements.  Meanwhile  the 
enemy^s  battery  on  the  Cerro  Sacramento  had  been  strengthened  by 
a  number  of  pieces  taken  from  the  other  intrenchments.  To  cover 
the  flight  of  their  troops  from  the  intrenched  camp,  they  opened  a 
very  heavy  fire  upon  the  pursuing  forces  and  the  wagons  in  the  rear. 
Without  waiting  for  orders,  Major  Clark  occupied  the  nearest  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchments,  distant  about  twelve  hundred  yards ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  that  the  elevated  position  of  the  Mexicans  gave  them  the 
advantage  of  a  plunging  fire  into  the  intrenchments,  and  the  greater 
range  of  their  guns,  the  first  cannon  fired  by  the  Americans  dis- 
mounted one  of  the  enemy's  pieces,  and  the  others  were  successively 
silenced.  They  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  under  the  fire  of 
Major  Clark's  guns,  which  only  ceased  when  Colonel  Mitchell  was 
seen  to  scale  the  hill,  followed  by  the  indefatigable  Weightman  with 
his  howitzers,  and  secure  the  last  position  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
gallant  colonel  came  galloping  down  from  the  heights  on  his  splendid 
white  charger,  waving,  as  a  proud  token  of  his  successful  prowess, 
the  standard  of  the  beaten  enemy.  The  victors  were  about  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit,  when  they  were  recalled  to  the  camp  by  Colonel 
Doniphan.  The  fight  lasted  three  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which, 
says  Major  Clark,  every  officer  and  man  did  his  duty  with  cheerful- 
ness, coolness,  and  precision,  as  is  shown  by  the  admirable  eflect 
produced  by  their  fire,  the  great  accuracy  of  their  aim,  their  expedi- 
tion and  ingenuity  in  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  field  during  the 
action,  and  the  prompt  management  of  their  pieces,  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that,  during  the  fight,  he  had  less 
than  two-tliirds  the  number  of  cannoneers  generally  required  for  the 
service  of  light  artillery,  and  but  four  of  the  twelve  artillery  carriages 
belonging  to  the  battery  harnessed  with  horses ;  the  other  eight  being 
r^rawn  by  mules. 


kbsOlt  op  th 
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At  long  as  the  enem^  contiQued  to  occupy  his  position,  the  Ame? 
rican  artillery  was  a  constant  point  of  attack,  yet  notwithstanding  thp 
great  quantity  of  balls  poured  upon  it,  not  a  man  attached  to  it  was 
hart,  nor  a  gun  struck,  excepting  in  one  instance,  when  a  ball  struck 
tfie  tire  of  a  wheel  and  glanced  off  without  injuring  it.  Colonel  Doni- 
phan bestowed  great  praise  on  his  whole  force,  but  especially  upon 
^e  artillery.  "  Much  has  been  said,  and  justly,"  he  remarl^,  "  of 
die  gallantry  of  our  artillery  unlirobering  within  two  hundred  and 
6fty  yards  of  the  enemy  at  Palo  Alto ;  but  how  much  more  daring 
was  the  chai^  of  Captain  Weightraan,  when  he  unlimbered  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  redoubts  of  the  enemy." 

The  Mexicans  lost  their  whole  park  of  artillery,  consisting  of  ten 
pieces,  two  nine,  two  eight,  four  six,  and  two  four-poiimlers,  and 
six  culrerins,  or  rampart  pieces,  throwing  a  pound  of  lead  at  a  shot. 
They  had  three  hundred  killed,  as  many  wounded,  many  of  whom 
afterwards  died,  and  forty  prisoners.  They  left  behind  them  several 
loads  of  ammunition,  and  nine  wagon  loads  or  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  of  hard  bread,  four  loads  of  dried  meat,  a  lai^  quantity  of 
sweetened  flour,  seren  hundred  thousand  cantos,  seven  thottsuia 
head  of  cattle,  and  ten  acres  of  sheep.* 


■  Eilwud**!  Cunpaigti . 
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HE  black  flag  which  had  been  shown  then,  at 
Bracito,  was  Tounil  on  the  field,  and  brought 
jome  to  Missouri,  by  Major  Clark.  Several 
national  and  regimental  colours  were  also 
taken,  and  sereral  bundles  of  rope  cut  into 
convenient  pieces,  called  lariats,  to  tie  th« 
Americans  wi(h,  when  they  should  have 
been  conquered.  What  amused  the  soldiers 
more,  was  an  attempted  improrement  upon 
General  Jackson's  defence  at  New  Orieans. 
This  production  of  Mexican  ingenuity  con- 
sisted in  great  quantities  of  small  bags, 
which  a  Mexican  officer  said  were  to  have  been  filled  with  cotton, 
and  hung  round  the  soldiers'  necks  as  armour.  However  effective 
this  might  have  proved  against  balls,  it  would  have  afforded  little 
saftty  from  the  Missourians,  who  violated  all  rules  in  their  fitting. 
Private  Richardson  relates  an  anecdote,  in  his  Journal,  of  one  of  his 
comrades  in  this  battle,  who  slew  one  Mexican  with  the  contents  of 
his  rifle,  and  was  beset  by  another  armed  with  a  lance,  before  he 
had  time  to  reload.  Not  desiring  to  be  spitted,  the  volunteer  resorted 
to  natural  means  of  defence.  He  picked  up  a  great  stone,  threw 
it  with  such  force  as  to  knock  his  opponent  down,  and  then  beat 
5Ut  his  brains  with  the  butt  of  bis  rifle, 

The  Americans  seem  to  have  been  under  the  special  protection  of 
Providence.  Notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  the  battle,  its  dura- 
tion, and  the  hand  to  hand  nature  of  the  conflict,  they  had  but  one 
man  killed,  one  mortally  wounded,  and  seven  others  who  received 
bad  wounds,  but  lost  no  limbs.  Others  received  slight  scratches  and 
contusions,  but  were  not  at  all  disabled,  and  not  reported.  Colonel 
Doniphan's  force  numbered  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  men,  one 
hundred  of  whom  were  engaged  in  holding  horses  and  driving  teams. 
Colonel  Doniphan  makes  the  force  of  the  enemy  to  be  twelve  hnn- 
dred  cavalry,  three  hundred  artillery,  and  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty  rancheros ;  but  Mr,  Edwards  says  that  he  saw  their  adjutant 
general's  book,  which  showed  their  force  to  be  four  thousand  two 
hundred  men.  Besides  numbers,  they  had  the  advantage  of  posest* 
ing  one  major-general,  five  brigadiers,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
colonels  and  other  officers. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Sacramento,  as  we  find  it  given  in  the 
official  report  of  Colonel  Doniphan,  the  report  of  Major  Clark  to  that 
officer,  in  the  work  of  Mr,  Edwards,  (the  most  graphic  and  eloquent 
tha'.  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  war,)  and  in 
the  public  prints.     Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  way  'm  whicb  the 
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victory  was  won  may  be  obtained  from  Colonel  Doniphan's  account 
nf  it,  as  given  to  General  Taylor  afterwards,  at  the  Walnut  Springs. 
We  quote  Mr.  Edwards ;  *'  By-the-by,  colonel,"  said  General  Taylor, 
"  eveiy  one  is  talking  of  your  charge  at  Sacramento,  I  underetand 
it  was  a  brilliant  afialr.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  i  description  of 
it,  and  of  your  manffiuvers."  "Manoeuvers  be  hanged,"  returned 
Doniphan,  and  added,  "I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  chaige, 
except  that  my  boys  kept  coming  to  me  to  let  them  charge,  but  I 
would  not  permit  them ;  for  I  was  afraid  they  would  be  all  cnl  to 
pieces.  At  last,  I  saw  a  favourable  moment,  and  told  them  they 
night  go— they  were  off  like  a  shot — and  that's  all  I  know  about  it!" 
On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  army  marched  a  short  distance, 
and  then  halted  to  mend  their  ragged  clothes,  and  fix  up  for  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Chihuahua,  which  they  entered  the  next  day.  On 
the  third  of  the  month,  the  body  of  Major  Owens,  who  was  the  only 
man  killed  in  the  battle,  was  interred  with  the  honours  of  war. 

HIHUAHUA  became,  like  Santa  Fe,  the  starting 
point  of  a  new  expedition.  To  use  the  eloquent 
language  of  Mr.  Benton,  "  General  Taylor  was 
some  where — no  one  knew  exactly  where — but 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards  the 
other  side  of  Mexico.  They  had  heard  that  he 
had  been  defeated — that  Buena  Vista  had  not 
been  &  good  prospect  to  him.  Like  good  Americans,  they  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  it ;  but,  like  good  soldiers,  they  thought  it  best  to 
go  and  see."  A  council  was  held  first,  and  opinions  were  much 
divided  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
some  days  afterwards,  some  said  they  had  been  twice  disappointed 
in  finding  General  Wool,  at  El  Paso  and  at  Chihuahua,  and  they 
thought  they  had  gone  quite  far  enough  wool  gathering.  At  all 
events,  they  had  better  remain  for  a  while  in  their  present  comfort- 
able quarters,  and  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  their  great  expedition. 
Colonel  Doniphan  listened  for  a  considerable  time  to  their  arguments, 
with  some  surprise  and  impatience,  but  at  length  gave  his  opinion, 
commencing  by  bringing  his  ponderous  fist  down  on  the  table  with 
considerable  force.  He  was  not  long  in  delivering  himself.  He  told 
them  that  they  might  possibly  have  foundyiiir  reasons  for  staying,  but 
lie  was  "  for  going  home  to  Sarah  and  the  children."  An  express  of 
twelve  men  was  sent  to  General  Taylor,  to  team  whether  they  should 
come  and  join  him,  or  return  home  by  the  way  of  Texas.  It  returned 
in  a  short  time  with  orders  to  march  forward  to  join  him  by  the  way 
of  Parras  andSaltillo.  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  army  left  Chihuahua 
for  Saltillo,  where  he  reported  to  Genera]  Wool  on  the  22d  of  May. 
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SKIRMISH  WITH  INDIANS. 


HIS  vns  a  toilsome  march,  in  vhiiji 
hardships  had  to  be  encountereil 
scarcely  less  grievous  than  those  thejr 
had  already  undergone.  Its  princi- 
pal  event  was  an  exploit  performed 
by  Captain  Reid,  and  a  handfiil  of 
Tolunteen;,  at  a  rancho  called  £1 
Paso.  A  band  of  some  sixty  Lipaus, 
■  a  branch  of  the  Camanche  Indians, 
had  been  observed  coming  up  the 
valley  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  with 
plunder,  many  stolen  horses,  and 
captive  Mexicans.  An  advanced 
guard,  under  Colonel  Mitchell,  was 
in  Parras,  twenty-five  tndes  off,  where  they  had  been  touched  by 
learning  the  kindness  of  the  Mexican  women  to  the  wounded  soldien 
of  General  Wool's  column.  They  were  applied  to  for  aid,  by  th* 
owner  of  El  Paso,  who  felt  confident  that  the  Indians  would  cnme  to 
attack  his  rancho.  He  offered  each  one  that  would  go  up  and  npe\ 
them,  the  use  of  a  good  pony  for  the  purpose ;  and  fifteen  of  them 
volunteered.  By  hard  riding,  they  got  to  the  rancho,  which  wa^  tbilly 
miles  off,  a  little  before  dayli^t.  A  few  minutes  afterwardt,  sone 
American  oflficere  came  riding  along,  intent  upon  reaching  Parras  in 
advance  of  the  main  body.  Learning  the  anticipated  amtaenuiU, 
they  stopped  to  take  a  part  in  it,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  defenden 
was  increased  in  number  to  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  Indians 
were  seen  soon  after  daybreak,  advancing  up  the  valley.  As  they 
came  towards  the  buildings,  the  Americans  sallied  out,  and  com- 
menced a  fight,  which  lasted  an  hour.  The  Indians  were  very  strong 
and  muscular,  and  they  kept  a  constant  rocking  motion  in  their  sad- 
dles, which  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  good  aim  at  tfaem. 
They  were  very  expert  with  their  arrows,  however,  and  each  pai^ 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  once  or  twice.  They  were  not  long  IB 
learning,  from  the  number  that  were  dropping  from  their  saddles, 
that  they  were  exposed  to  a  far  more  deadly  weapon  tiian  the  Mexi- 
can carbine,  and  to  marksmen  who  knew  how  to  use  their  weapons. 
At  last  they  retreated,  carrjing  most  of  their  dead  and  wounded 
away  with  them,  hut  leaving  some  dead  bodies  behind,  eighteen  cap> 
tives,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  stolen  cattle.  The  afltoniahed 
Mexicans  were  loud  in  testifying  their  gratitude.  They  were  TCiy 
much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Captain  Reid,  who  had  received  two 
arrow  wounds  on  the  chin,  and  they  examined  with  curiosity  (fae 
numerous  holes  which  the  arrows  had  made  in  the  soldiers'  riothea. 
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Nobody  but  the  captain,  however,  received  any  iojuiy  worth  uoticing, 
and  he  doibtless  considers  himself  amply  repaid  by  one  of  the 
prortdest  trophies  ever  won  by  a  Christian  soldier  in  war.  lliis  is 
the  letter  of  thanks  f:*om  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  PamiB,  ad- 
dressed to  Captain  Reid  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1847,  and  which  bai 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Benton  as  follows ; 

"At  the  first  notice  that  the  barbarians,  after  killing  many,  and 
taking  captives,  were  returning  to  their  haunts,  you  generously  and 
bravely  otfered,  with  fifteen  of  your  subordinates,  to  fi^t  them  on 
their  crossing  by  the  pass  of  the  Paso,  executing  this  enterprise  with 
celerty,  address,  and  bravery,  worthy  of  all  eulogy,  and  worthy  of 
the  brilliant  issue  which  all  celebrate.  You  recovered  many  animall 
and  much  plundered  property,  and  eighteen  captives  were  restored 
to  liberty  and  to  social  enjoyments,  and  their  souls  were  overflowing 
with  a  lively  sentiment  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  all  the  inhabit 
ints  of  this  town  equally  breathe,  in  favour  of  their  generous  de 
lirerers,  and  their  valiant  chief.  The  half  of  the  Indians  killed  in 
the  combat,  and  those  which  fly  wounded,  do  not  calm  the  pain 
wbich  all  feel  for  the  wound  which  your  excellency  received  in  de- 
fending Christians  and  civilized  beings  against  the  rage  and  brutality 
of  savages.  Alt  desire  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  your  health  ; 
and  although  they  know  that  in  your  own  noble  soul  will  be  found 
the  best  reward  of  your  conduct,  they  desire  also  to  address  you  the 
expression  of  their  gratitude  and  high  esteem.  I  am  honoured  in 
being  the  organ  of  public  sentiment,  and  pray  you  to  accept  it,  with 
the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  esteem. 
"God  and  liberty!" 

-,  HE  army  was  reviewed  by  Ge- 
neral Wool,  at  Saltillo,  and 
many  endeavours  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  re-enlist,  but  the 
thought  of  "Sarah  and  the 
!  children"  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome 
I  by  any  of  the  temptations  of  the  gallant  ge- 
[  neral,  and  they  resumed  the  march  home- 
i  ward.  They  reported  to  General  Taylor  at 
Monterey,  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  thence 
they  marched  to  Matamoras,  carrying  with 
diem  their  artillery,  which  GenenU  Taylor  permitted  them  to  take 
bome  as  trophies,  in  consideration  of  '*  their  gallantry  and  noble  bear- 
ing." They  made  the  march  from  Chihuahua  to  Matamoras,  nine 
hundred  miles,  in  forty-iive  days.  They  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  at  St.  Louis  on  the  2d  of  July,  where 
2  0  55 
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they  received  a  most  glorious  welcome.  Judge  Bowlin  received 
them  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  banquet  was  spread  for  them,  and 
Uieir  popular  fellow-citizen,  Colonel  BentOD,  made  a  most  thrilling 
speech  to  the  assemblei)  mass  of  soldiers  and  people.  He  recounted 
the  events  of  their  long  and  almost  fabulous  expedition,  with  a  mi- 
auteness  and  accuracy  which  astonished  them.  He  traced  their  jour- 
ney of  five  thousand  miles,  from  St.  Louis  and  back  again.  He 
referred  to  the  famous  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  and  congratu- 
lated them  that  the  march  of  the  "  One  Thousand"  exceeded  that  of 
the  "  Ten"  by  some  two  thousand  miles. 

'*  You  marched  farther  than  the  farthest,  fou^t  as  well  as  the  best. 
left  order  and  quiet  in  your  train,  and  cost  less  money  than  any. 
Yon  arrive  here  to-day,  absent  one  year,  marching  and  fighting  all  the 
time,  bringing  trophies  of  cannon  and  standards  from  fields  whose 
names  where  unknown  to  you  before  you  set  out,  and  only  grievingthat 
you  could  not  have  gone  farther.  Ten  pieces  of  cannon  rolled  out  of 
Chihuahua  to  arrest  your  march,  now  roll  through  the  streets  of  St. 
Louis,  to  grace  your  triumphal  return.  Many  standards,  all  pierced 
with  bullets,  while  waving  over  the  beads  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
Sacramento,  now  wave  at  the  head  of  your  column.  The  black  flag 
brought  to  the  Bracito,  to  indicate  the  refusal  of  that  quarter,  which 
its  bearers  so  soon  needed  and  received,  now  takes  its  place  amcH^ 
your  nobler  trophies,  and  hangs  drooping  in  their  presence.  To 
crown  the  whole,  to  make  public  and  private  happiness  go  together, 
to  spare  the  cypress  where  the  laurel  hangs  in  clusters ;  this  long  and 
perilous  march,  with  all  its  accidents  of  field  and  camp,  presents  an 
incredibly  small  list  of  comrades  lost.  Almost  all  return !  and  the 
joy  of  families  resounds  intermingled  with  the  applauses  of  the  state." 
^^^-  HE  importance  of  tak- 
ing military  possess- 
ion of  California  had 
early  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  United 
Slates  gOTemment 
Commodore  Sloatwai 
directed,  in  a  secret 
and  confidential  order 
^T  from  the  navy  depart- 
_~  ment,  in  June,  1845, 
'  to  possess  himself  of 
Tr^r___  the  port  of  San  Fran 
^  Cisco,  and  blockade 
«>r  occupy  such  other  ports  as  his  force  would  allow,  as  soon  M  be 
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learaed,  with  certainty,  of  the  existence  of  war  between  the  United 
Sutes  and  Mexico.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  wrote  to  him  that  the  state  of  things  before  anticipated,  then 
actually  existed,  and  that  he  should  refer  to  his  former  instructions, 
and  carry  into  effect  the  orders  therein  communicated  with  enei^ 
and  promptitude.  Other  communications  were  despatched,  at  shqrt 
'nterrals,  from  the  department  to  the  distant  commodore,  the  tenor 
of  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  first  one,  and  may  be  expressed 
most  clearly  in  the  words  of  the  secretary  himself.  "  The  object  of 
the  United  States  has-  reference  to  ultimate  peace  with  Mexico ;  and 
if,  at  that  peace,  the  basis  of  the  uH  possediHs  shall  be  established, 
the  government  expects,  through  your  forces,  to  be  found  in  actual 
possession  of  California."  On  the  13th  of  August  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  navy  department,  addressed  to  the  senior  officer  in  the  com- 
mand on  the  Paci6c,  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  instructions  be- 
for«  sent  to  Commodore  Sloat,  and  giving  especial  directions  for  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  people.  The  flag  of  the 
United  Slates  was  to  be  raised,  but  the  people  were  to  be  allowed  as 
much  liberty  of  self  government  beneath  it  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  United  States.  Ail  Ame- 
rican veiksels  and  merchandise  were  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  go 
tree  of  duty,  and  on  foreign  vessels  and  goods,  reasonable  duties 
were  to  be  imposed  and  collected  by  the  local  authorities. 

HE  naval  commander  was 
then  informed  that  a  mili- 
tary force  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  secretary  of 
war  to  proceed  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  California,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  navy,  in  taking 
possession  of  and  holding 
the  ports  and  positions  be- 
fore designated,  and  co- 
operating otherwise  in  the 
war.  A  detachment  of 
these  troops,  consisting  of 
a  company  of  artillery. 
DBder  Captain  Tompkins,  had  sailed  in  the  United  States  ship  Lex- 
ington, and  Colonel  Stevenson  would  soon  sail  from  New  York  with 
K  regiment  of  Tolunteers.  General  Kearny  was  expected  to  reach 
(he  coast  by  the  overland  route  from  Santa  Fe,  and  Uie  secretary  en- 
joined the  most  cordial  and  effectual  co-operation  between  the 
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offeers  of  the  tno  serrices,  in  talcing  possession  of  ancl  holding  thf 
pets  and  positions  of  the  enemy  designated  in  the  instructions  to  either 
or  both  branches ;  and  announced  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
hold  any  commander  of  either  branch  to  n  strict  responsibility  for 
any  failure  to  preserve  harmony  and  secure  the  objects  proposed. 
~         ~  ^F  all  these  despatches,  that  of  the  13th 

of  May,  issued  on  the  day  when  the 
war  was  formally  recognized  as  exist- 
ing by  Congress,  was  received  on  the 
19th  of  August,  and  the  others  at  sub- 
sequent dates,  though  they  did   not 
come  until  after  victory  had  crowned 
the   arms  of  the   gallant  Americans, 
:  afforded  the  noble   spirits  who   had 
achieved    the  conquest  the    satisbo* 
tion  of  knowing  that  they  had  only 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  government,  and  that  American  officen 
never  do  wrong  in  zealously  opposing  their  country's  enemies. 

Commodore  Sloat  received  satisfactory  information,  at  Mazat> 
Ian  on  the  7th  of  June,  1846,  that  the  Mexican  troops,  ^x  or  seven 
thousand  in  number,  had  invaded  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  attacked  General  Taylor.  He  was  told  that  the  American  fleet 
was  blockading  the  eastern  coast,  and  he  immediately  entered  upon 
a  series  of  novel  and  important  movements.  He  left  Mazatlan,  and 
sailed  to  Monterey,  which  he  reached  on  the  3d  of  July,  in  the  flag- 
ship Savannah.  He  found  there  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant.  After 
an  examination  of  the  defences,  &c.,  of  the  town,  and  completing 
his  arrangements  for  capturing  it,  he  sent  Captain  Mervine,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  July,  to  demand  lis  surrender.  The  Mexican 
commander  promptly  answered  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  surren- 
der the  place,  and  referred  Commodore  Sloat  to  Don  Jose  Castro,  the 
governor  of  California.  It  was  therefore  taken  by  Captain  Mervine 
and  Commander  Page,  who  landed  two  hundred  and  fif^  seamen 
and  marines,  marched  to  the  custom-house,  raised  the  star-spangled 
banner,  amid  cheers  from  the  troops  and  bystanders,  and  a  national 
salute  from  the  squadron.  A  proclamation  from  the  commodore  was 
then  pasted  about  the  town,  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  settmg  forth 
that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  that  General  Taylor  had  com- 
menced a  career  of  conquest  on  the  Rio  Grande,  by  defeatinga  Mex- 
ican army  of  three  times  his  own  strength,  and  that  the  standard  of 
the  United  States  would  be  immediately  carried  throughout  Califor* 
nia.  It  announced  that,  although  the  commodore  came  in  arms,  he 
f»me  as  a  friend ;  that  thenceforth  California  would  be  a  portioa  of 
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dte  United  States,  and  its  peaceable  inhabitants  would  be  confirmed 
in  the  rights  they  then  enjoyed,  and  have  in  addition  the  superior 
advantages  afibrded  to  the  people  by  the  constitution,  laws,  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  under  which  they  might  reasonably  hope 
to  advance  and  improve  rapidly,  both  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  not  disposed  to  live  peaceably  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  allowed  time  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property,  and  to  remove  out  of  the  country,  if  they 
chose,  without  any  restriction,  or  to  remain  in  it  in  the  observance 
of  strict  neutrality.  The  civil  functionaries  were  desired  to  retain 
their  offices,  and  preserve  public  tranquillity ;  and  the  people  and 
clei^  were  assured  of  their  being  unmolested  in  their  property, 
rights,  and  possessions.  This  proclamation  was  expected  to  have 
the  more  eSect,  from  the  strict  and  praiseworthy  adherence  to  its 
spiril  by  the  crews  of  the  ships,  who  did  not  commit  a  single  irregu 
Uriiy  of  any  kind  during  the  whole  time  they  were  on  shore. 

After  taking  possession  of  Monterey,  Commodore  Sloat  summoned 
Don  Jose  Castro  to  surrender  every  thing  under  his  control  and 
jurisdiction  in  California,  that  that  country  might  be  spared  the  hor- 
rors of  var.  He  was  requested  to  meet  the  commodore  at  Monterey, 
to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Not  being  satisfied  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  request,  General  Castro  replied  that  he  should  consult 
die  governor  and  assembly  of  the  department,  and  meanwhile  should 
2o2 
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defend  the  country  as  long  as  he  could  rely  upon  the  faithfutnesB  of 
a  single  follower.  On  the  9th  July,  Commodore  Sloat  de^atcbed 
a  letter  to  Don  Pio  Pico,  the  governor  at  Santa  Barbara,  informing 
him  of  the  summons  to  General  Castro  to  surrender  the  country,  and 
inviting  him  to  coroe  to  Monterey  to  see  for  himself  the  maimer  in 
which  the  people  of  that  place  bad  been  treated,  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, that  though  he  came  in  arms,  he  came  as  a  friend  to  California. 
The  governor,  however,  neither  came  nor  answered  the  invitation. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  orders  were  sent  by  the  commodor  •  to  Com. 
mander  J.  B,  Montgomery,  who  vas  at  San  Francisco  with  the  United 
States  sloop  Portsmouth,  directing  him  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  at  Verba  Buena,  or  any  other  suitable  place,  take  possesaioo 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  the  fort  and  adjacent  country, 
and  secure  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  also  requested  to  for< 
ward  a  letter  to  Captain  Fremont,  to  ascertain  if  he  would  co-operatt 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country.  These  instructions  were  received  by 
Commander  Montgomery  on  the  8th,  and  immediately  carried  ouL 
He  landed  at  Verba  Buena  with  seventy  sailors  and  marines,  hoioted 
the  American  flag,  addressed  the  people,  and  posted  the  proclamation 
on  the  flag-staff.  A  volunteer  force  of  thirty-two  men  was  then  or> 
ganized  from  the  inhabitants  of  Verba  Buena,  under  Lieutenut* 
Missroon  and  Watson,  of  the  nary.  As  early  as  one  o'clock  on  tha 
Bth,  Lieutenant  Missroon  set  out  with  a  part  of  this  new  force  to 
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ucertain  the  condition  of  the  presidio  and  fort,  and  on  the  same  dajr 
reported  that  he  had  found  the  presidio  abandoned,  and  the  fort  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  He  had  displayed  the  American  flag  from  its 
ramparts.  On  the  same  day,  also,  Lieutenant  Watson  started  from 
Yerba  Buena  to  intercept  Captain  Fremont,  who  was  then  on  his 
march  from  the  Sacramento.  On  the  lltb  of  July,  Commander 
Montgomery  informed  Commodore  Sloat  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  flying  at  Yerba  Buena,  at  Sutter's  Fort,  on  the  Sacramento, 
at  Bodega,  on  the  coast,  and  at  Sonoura ;  and  added,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property,  which  the  American  flag  promised  to 
California  and  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  be  generally  hailed  with 
ntisfaction.  On  the  day  on  which  he  sent  this  communication  to  (he 
commodore,  a  British  vessel  of  twenty-six  guns,  the  Juno,  arrived  at 
Sao  Francisco,  and  anchored.  Captain  Montgomery  brought  all  his 
crew  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  as  a  preparation  fur  defending  his 
pontion,  in  case  the  English  commander  should  think  proper  to  make 
any  opposition.  The  "  volunteer  guards  of  Verba  Buena"  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  defending  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  as* 
curing  the  commander  that  it  should  wave  while  a  single  man  of  their 
body  lived  to  defend  it.  Don  Francisco  Sanchez,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  district,  promptly  complied  with  the  requisition  of 
Commander  Montgomery,  that  he  should  come  in  and  deliver  up  the 
arms  and  public  property  in  bis  possession.  He  said  that  he  had  no 
pablic  property,  but  showed  where  several  guns  were  buried.  Lieu- 
tenant Missroon  went  to  the  mission  of  Dolores,  but  found  only  a 
quantity  of  public  documents,  which  were  carefully  packed  and 
sealed  with  the  consulate  seal,  and  deposited  in  the  custom-house. 
N  the  13th  of  July,  at  tbeir 
own  request.  Commodore 
Sloat  furnished  a  flag  to  the 
foreigners  of  the  Pueblo  of 
San  Jose,  a  place  seventy 
miles  interior  from  Monterey. 
He  had  just  completed  the 
organization  of  a  .ompanj 
of  thirty-five  dragoons,  made 
up  of  volunteers  from  the 
ships  and  citizens,  to  recon- 
noiter  the  country,  and  keep 
open  the  land  communica- 
tion between  the  diflerenl 
places  held  by  the  Ameri- 
cans.  PiuserFauntleroy  was 
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appointed  to  command  this  body,  and  Midshipman  McLane  was  ap 
pointed  first  lieutenant.  On  the  17tb,  Mr.  Fauntleroy  reconnoitered 
as  far  as  the  mission  of  St,  Johns,  intending  to  'ake  that  place,  and 
recover  ten  brass  guns  said  to  hare  been  buried  there  by  the  Mexi- 
cans some  time  previously.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  *he  pl- 
iant Fremont  already  in  possession,  and  the  two  reluroed  together  to 
the  >.'ommodore  at  Monterey,  setting  out  on  the  19th  of  July. 

~  HILE  ilR'se  operations  had  been  performed 
on  the  coast,  with  a  preci- 
sion and  determination  that 
would  have  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles,  the  more  for- 
tunate Captain  Fremont  had 
•n  engaged  in  the  a.diieve- 
I  ment  of  an  enterprise  which 
added  lasting  honours  to  his 
already  enviable  reputation.  As  assistant  and  successor  to  the  cele- 
brated Nicollet,  he  had  served  in  exploring  the  territories  of  the  far 
West,  suffering  amid  the  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  greatest 
hardships  and  privations.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  upon  himself  by  his  able  report  of  two  scientific  expeditions 
which  he  conducted,  one  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1842,  and  the 
other  to  Oregon,  in  1843-4,  and  the  president  conferred  upon  him 
the  rare  honour  of  advancing  him  two  grades  in  the  army  at  the 
tame  time.  He  left  the  seat  of  government  in  1845,  to  continue  fais 
explorations  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  orders  which  con- 
fined him  wholly  to  scientific  objects.  He  took  no  officer  or  soldier 
with  him ;  and  the  whole  company  which  be  led  consisted  only  of 
sixty-two  men,  engaged  by  himself  as  security  against  the  Indiana, 
and  for  assistants  in  the  duties  of  his  mission.  One  of  the  objects 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  bim  at  this  time  was  the  discovery 
of  a  new  and  shorter  route  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  the  search  would  necessarily  catise  him  to  tra- 
verse a  portion  both  of  the  unsettled  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  aware  of  the  delicate  nature  of  die  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  his  conduct  proved  him  to  be  the 
very  man  for  the  crisis ;  wise  in  matters  connected  with  interna- 
tional law,  cautious  in  his  language,  and  circumspect  in  hit  conduct, 
yet  firm  and  spirited  in  his  bearing  when  his  ri^ts  aa  a  man  and 
an  American  were  encroached  Upon.  About  the  commenceneot  of 
the  year  1846,  he  approached  the  settlements  in  California.  Leav- 
iog  his  men  on  the  frontiers,  a  hundred  milea  from  Monterey,  ha 
march'id  mane  to  that  city,  where  he  found  the  Uuted  Stitea  coiml, 
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T.  0.  Larkin,  Esq.,  -with  whom  he  visited  the  principal  officers  uf 
the  country.  These  they  informed  officially  that  his  expedition  was 
of  a  HcientiGc  character  only ;  that  his  men  were  Dot  soldiers ;  and 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  find  the  shortest  route  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Upon  this,  Governor  Castro  complied 
with  his  request,  thai  he  might  be  permitted  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 
valley  of  San  Joaquin,  where  there  was  grass  for  his  horses,  and  game 
for  his  men.  Captain  Fremont  then  returned  to  his  men,  and  they 
moved  leisurely  towards  the  place  they  had  designated  for  recruiting 
their  strength,  encamping  on  the  Sd  of  March  on  a  rancho  belonging 
to  Mr.  E.  P.  Hartwell.  Here  he  received  letters  from  Castro  and 
die  prefect  of  the  country,  ordering  him  out  of  it,  threatening  him 
diat  if  he  remained  under  any  pretext  whatever,  he  would  be  forcibly 
i^ected. 

Determining  to  abide  by  the  assurances  given  him  in  person  at 
Monterey,  Captaiu  Fremont  did  not  answer  these  messages,  out  to'd 
his  men  to  hoist  the  American  flag,  as  the  only  protection  they  hud 
to  look  to.  On  the  7th  of  March,  and  the  three  following  days,  they 
employed  themselves  in  fortifying  their  position  by  creating  a  breast- 
work of  logs.  Their  position  was  on  a  high  hill,  whence  they  could 
•ee  with  their  glasses  the  preparations  of  the  general,  in  his  camp  at 
die  mistnon  of  St.  Johns.  On  the  9th,  Mr.  Larkin  sent  letters  to 
Captain  Fremont,  informing  him  of  the  movements  of  the  Califoi. 
oians,  who  were  preparing  to  attack  him  with  a  large  force  of  artil 
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Giy,  cavalry,  and  infantiy.  One  of  these  letters,  carried  by  a  Mlxi- 
can,  rearhed  faim,  and  he  wrote  an  answer  to  the  consul  which  will 
be  presened  in  the  annals  of  our  history  as  characteristic  of  the  war 
and  the  warriors.  "  I  am  making  myself  as  strong  as  possible,"  be 
says,  "  in  the  intention  that,  if  we  are  unjustly  attacked,  we  will  fight 
to  extremity,  and  refuse  quarter,  trusting  to  our  country  to  avenge 
our  death.  No  one  has  reached  our  camp,  and  from  the  heights  va 
are  able  to  see  troops  mustering  at  St.  Johns  and  preparing  cannon. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  good  wishes,  and  would  write 
more  at  length  as  to  my  intentions,  did  I  not  fear  my  letter  would 
be  intercepted.  We  have  in  no  wise  done  wrong  to  the  people 
or  the  authorities  of  the  country,  and  if  we  are  hemmed  in  and 
assaulted  here,  we  will  die,  every  man  of  us,  under  the  flag  of  our 
country." 

The  consul,  Mr,  Larkin,  gave  a  translation  of  this  lefer  to  the  alcalde, 
at  bis  earnest  request,  and  it  was  immediately  sent  to  the  general, 
who  felt  no  anxiety  to  press  too  closely  upon  men  who  had  unani- 
mously resolved  to  die  before  surrendering,  and  who,  he  well  knew, 
would  not  die  without  a  desperate  resistance. 

I  I  f;.  J^^^  ^^=tfNJAPTAIN  FREMONT, however, 
III     '  Jt'ir^^xS^<i     rO  ^^^     previously    resolved     to 

KI  ; ^^ntf^HHE       ^''  abandon  his  mission,  and   re- 

^1  i  uBB^^B^''-—  \^  J  turn  to  the  United  States,  rather 
SjB^sy  than  bring  about  difficulties  be- 
tween his  country  and  Mexico,  and  now, 
'  finding  the  expected  attack  delayed,  he 
quietly  moved  out  of  his  encampment,  on 
i  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March .  A  private 
'  letter,  written  only  to  inform  his  lady  of  hb 
personal  concerns,  has  been  made  public  by 
subsequent  events,  and  we  quote  his  own  modest  account  of  his  doingi 
ii  the  valley  of  Joaquin,  as  given  therein.  *'  The  Spaniards  were 
somewhat  rude  and  inhospitable  below,  and  ordered  me  out  of  the 
country,  after  having  given  me  permission  to  winter  there.  My 
sense  of  duty  did  not  permit  me  to  fight  them,  but  we  retired  slowly 
and  growlingly  before  a  force  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  ana 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  cause,  the  goveraoi 
suddenly  raised  the  whole  country  against  me,  Issuing  a  false  and 
scandalous  proclamation.  Of  course  I  did  not  dare  to  compromise 
the  United  Slates,  against  which  appearances  would  have  been 
strong;  but  Ihougli  it  was  in  my  power  ^o  increase  my  party  bj 
Americans,  I  refrained  from  committing  a  solitaiy  act  of  hostility  oi 
imnroprie^." 
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"THE  vshant  General  Castro,  finding  tbf 
gallant  little  band  moving  towardi 
Oregon,  led  his  followers  into  their 
camp,  where  he  found  the  staff  used 
for  the  flag,  some  tent  poles,  some 
old  clothes,  and  two  old  pack  sad- 
dles, all  thrown  away,  because  thej 
were  useless.  He  magnified  these 
into  munitions  of  war,  and  stated 
that  he  had  received  various  mes- 
sages from  Captain  Fremont,  threatening  to  exterminate  the  Califor- 
nians.  Mr.  Larkin  could  nol  get  him  to  name  any  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers. A  lying  proclamation  was  posted  in  the  billiard-room  at 
Monterey,  a  day  or  two  aAerwards,  in  which  the  general  informed  the 
inhabitants  that  a  band  of  "  bandoleros,"  (highwaymen,)  under  Cap- 
tain Fremont,  of  the  United  States  army,  had  come  into  his  depart- 
ment, but  that  he  with  two  hundred  patriots  had  driven  them  out, 
and  sent  them  into  the  back  country.  Some  of  these  patriots  soon 
aAer  came  to  Monterey,  and  reported  that  the  cowards  had  mn,  ana 
that  they  had  driven  them  into  the  Sacramento  river ;  others  said 
that  they  had  driven  them  into  the  bulrushes  on  the  plains  of  the 
Sacramento,  and  that  in  their  Bight  they  bad  left  some  of  iheir  horses 
behind  them. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  Captain  Fremont  retired  "  growl- 
ingly"  before  them,  marching  only  from  four  to  six  miles  a  day,  and 
the  aflair  of  the  horses  was  another  instance  of  his  scrupulous  care  to 
avoid  compromising  his  government  in  any  way.  Several  of  the 
horses  of  the  Califnrnians  had  strayed  into  his  camp  in  the  night,  and 
he  had  left  them  there  in  the  morning  when  he  went  away,  that  they 
mi^t  not  be  able  to  accuse  him  of  carrying  them  oft*.  During  the 
whole  "  pursuit,"  these  patriots  took  good  care  not  to  approach  too 
near  to  the  little  party,  whose  love  for  their  commander,  and  confi- 
Jence  in  his  superior  Judgment,  alone  restrained  them  from  an  attack 
Dpon  the  party  that  followed.  At  the  middle  of  May,  Captain  Fre- 
mont had  arrived  at  the  great  Tlamath  lake,  in  the  Oregon  territory. 
He  intended  to  return  to  the  United  States  by  the  Columbia  and  Mis- 
souri, through  the  northern  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  he 
found  his  progress  stopped  by  bands  of  hostile  Indians,  who  had  been 
excited  against  him  by  Castro,  and  who  had  already  killed  and 
wounded  6ve  of  his  men. 

We  quote  from  an  able  memorial  of  Christopher  Carson,  whose 
exploits  in  the  service  of  Captain  Fremont  have  made  him  deservedly 
fuDOiu  and  popular,  an  account  of  the  warfare  with  the  Tlamath  lo- 
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dians,  as  a  specimen  of  the  incidents  frequently  met  with  by  these 
indefatigable  explorers. 

A  courier  having  overtaken  Captain  Fremont  at  Tlamath  lake,  to 
•ay  that  Mr.  Gillespie  and  five  men  were  endeavouring  to  overtake 
him,  he  took  ten  men  and  returned  sixty  miles  with  the  courier, 
making  all  haste,  in  order  to  reach  them  before  night,  and  prevent 
any  attack  which  the  Indians  might  be  tempted  to  make  on  a  small 
parly.  These  Tlamath  Indians,  by  nature  brave  and  warlike,  have 
DOW  a  new  source  of  power  in  the  iron  arrow  heads  and  axes  fui^ 
nishcd  them  by  the  British  posts  in  that  country.  Their  arrows  can 
only  be  extracted  from  the  flesh  by  the  knife,  as  they  are  barbed,  and 
of  course  not  to  be  drawn  out.  The  events  of  that  ni^t,  and  the 
days  following,  illustrate  so  fully  the  nightly  danger  of  an  Indian 
country,  that  I  will  give  them  in  Carson's  own  words : 

"Mr.  Gillespie  had  brought  the  colonel  letters  from  home,  the  firat 
he  had  had  since  leaving  the  States  the  year  before — and  he  was  up, 
md  kept  a  large  fire  burning  till  after  midnight ;  the  rest  of  us  wen 
tired  out,  and  all  went  to  sleep.     This  was  'be  only  sight  in  all  oar 
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tnrels,  except  the  one  night  on  the  island  in  the  Salt  lake,  that  we 
(ailed  to  keep  guard  ;  and  as  the  men  were  so  tired,  and  we  expected 
no  attack,  now  that  we  had  sixteen  in  the  party,  the  colonel  didn't 
like  to  ask  it  of  them  ;  but  sat  up  late  himself.  Owens  and  I  were 
sleeping  together,  and  we  were  waked  at  the  same  time  by  the  licks 
of  the  axe  that  killed  our  men.  At  first  I  didn't  know  it  was  that ; 
but  I  called  to  Basil,  who  was  that  side — '  What's  the  matter  there  ? 
wliat's  that  fuss  about  ?' — he  never  answered,  for  he  was  dead,  then, 
poor  fellow,  and  he  never  knew  what  killed  him — his  head  had  been 
cut  in,  in  his  sleep;  the  other  groaned  a  little  as  he  died.  The 
Delawares  (we  had  four  with  as)  were  sleeping  at  that  fire,  and  they 
sprang  up  as  the  Tlamaths  charged  them.  One  of  them  caught  up  a 
gun  which  was  unloaded  ;  but,  although  he  could  do  no  execution, 
he  kept  them  at  bay,  fighting  like  a  soldier,  and  didn't  give  up  until 
he  was  shot  full  of  arrows — three  entering  his  heart ;  he  died  bravely. 
As  soon  as  I  bad  called  out,  I  saw  it  was  Indians  in  the  camp,  and  I 
and  Owens  together  cried  out  'Indians.'  There  were  no  orders 
given  ;  things  went  on  too  fast,  and  the  colonel  had  men  with  him 
that  didn't  need  to  be  told  their  duty.  The  colonel  and  I,  Maxwell, 
Owens,  Godey,  and  Stepp,  jumped  together,  we  six,  and  ran  to  the 
e  of  oar  Delawares.  I  don't  know  who  fired  and  who  didn't ; 
8P 
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but  I  think  it  was  Stepp's  shot  that  killed  the  Tlamath  chief;  for  it 
was  at  the  crack  of  Stepp's  gun  that  he  fell.  He  had  an  English 
half  axe  strung  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord,  and  there  were  forty  arrows  left 
in  his  quiver — the  most  beautiful  and  warlike  arrows  I  ever  saw.  He 
must  have  been  the  bravest  man  among  them,  from  the  way  he  was 
armed,  and  judging  by  his  cap.  When  the  Tlamaths  saw  him  faU, 
Ihey  ran,  but  we  lay,  every  man  with  his  rifle  cocked,  until  dayli^t, 
espe  ting  another  attack. 

N  the  morning,  we  found  by  the  tracks 
that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  Tla- 
maths had  attacked  us.  They  had 
killed  three  of  our  men,  and  wounded 
one  of  the  Delawares,  who  scalped 
the  chief,  whom  we  left  where  he  fell. 
Our  dead  we  carried  on  mules;  but, 
after  going  about  ten  miles,  we  found 
it  impossible  to  get  them  any  farther 
through  the  thick  timber,  and,  find- 
ing ft  secret  place,  we  buried  Ihcm 
under  logs  and  chunks,  having  no  way 
to  dig  a  grave.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  this  fight,  that  some 
of  these  same  Indians  had  come  into  our  camp ;  and,  although  t« 
had  only  meat  for  two  days,  and  felt  sure  that  we  should  have  to  eat 
mules  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  come,  the  colonel  divided  with  them, 
and  even  had  a  mule  unpacked,  to  give  them  some  tobacco  and 
knives. " 

The  party  then  retraced  its  way  into  California,  and  two  days  after 
this  rencounter,  they  met  a  large  village  of  Tlamaths — more  than  a 
hundred  warriors.  Csrson  was  in  advance  with  ten  men,  but  one  of 
them  having  been  discovered,  he  could  not  follow  his  orders,  which 
were  to  send  back  word,  and  let  Fremont  come  up  in  case  they  found 
Indians.  But  as  they  had  been  seen,  it  only  remained  to  charge  the 
village,  which  they  did,  killing  many,  and  putting  the  rest  to  fli^t. 
*'  The  women  and  children,"  Carson  says,  "  we  didn't  interfere  with ; 
but  they  burnt  the  village,  together  with  their  canoes  and  fishing  nets." 
In  a  subsequent  encounter  the  same  day,  Carson's  life  was  immk 
nently  exposed.  As  they  galloped  up,  he  was  rather  in  advance 
when  he  observed  an  Indian  fixing  his  arrow  to  let  fly  at  him.  Car- 
son levelled  his  rifle,  but  it  snapped,  and  in  an  instant  the  arrow 
would  have  pierced  him,  had  not  Fremont,  seeing  the  danger, 
dashed  his  horfe  on  the  Indian,  and  knocked  him  down.  **I  ow« 
my  life  to  them  two,"  says  Carson — "  the  colonel  and  i 
faved  me." 
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HE  name  Sacratnento,  is  that  of  a 
noble  Californian  horse  which 
1 1  Captaia  Sutter  gave  to  Colonel 
Fremont  in  1844,  and  which  has 
twice  made  the  distance  between 
Kentucky  and  his  native  valley, 
where  he  earned  bis  name  by 
swimming  the  river  at^er  which  he 
is  called,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
day's  journey.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  hardships,  for  he  has  tra- 
velled every  where  with  his  mas- 
ter, he  is  still  the  favourite  horse 
of  Colonel  Fremont. 

Besides  these  Indians,  Captain 
Fremont  had  mountains  in  front 
on  which  the  snow  was  still  fall- 
ing, and  which  made  the  climate 
of  the  region  near  them  as  cold  as 
~  in  midwinter.    In  the  rear,  on  the 

north  bank  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  General  Castro  was  assembling 
troops  with  the  avowed  object  of  attacking  the  party  of  Captain  Fre- 
mont and  all  the  American  settlers,  because,  he  alleged,  the  captain 
bad  come  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  settlers  to  revolt.  He  re- 
mained for  some  days  deliberating  upon  the  difficulties  of  bis  situa- 
tion, suffering  with  his  men  and  horses,  from  cold,  fatigue,  and 
famine.  The  result  of  his  deliberations  was  a  determination  to  turn 
upon  his  pursuers  and  light  them,  although  they  numbered  ten  times 
his  force,  and  to  seek  to  secure  himself  and  the  American  settlers  by 
overturning  the  existing  government. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  proper  course,  Captain  Fremont  pursued  it 
vith  a  vigour  that  excited  the  most  lively  feelings  of  astonishment 
and  terror  in  the  minds  of  General  Castro  and  his  patriots.  On  the 
11th  of  June,  he  struck  the  fir.'rt  blow.  At  daylight  on  that  day,  he 
nirprised  an  officer  and  fourteen  men  on  the  way  to  the  Mexican 
camp,  wiih  two  hundred  horses  for  Castro's  army.  The  horses  wein 
retained,  and  the  officer  and  the  men  released.  At  daybreak  on  the 
l&lh,  the  military  rendezvous  and  intended  bead-quarters  was  sui 
prised  by  the  Americans,  who  captured  there  nine  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, two  hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  and  other  arms  and  ammunitiuu, 
a  general,  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  other  officers.  Captain  Fremont 
leR  a  party  of  fourteen  men  here  as  a  garrison,  and  repaired  to  the 
Rio  de  1o9  Americanos  to  obtain  aid  from  the  American  settlers.   An 
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express  came  after  him  from  Sonoma,  with  information  of  the  ap 
proach  of  a  large  force  under  General  Castro.  He  therefore  set  oa 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  June,  with  a  force  of  ninety  mounted 
men,  armed  with  rifles,  and  travelled  day  and  night.  H^  reached 
Sonoma,  after  marching  eighty  miles,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
«>f  the  25th.  A  squadron  of  seventy  dragoons,  under  De  la  Torre, 
Ihe  vanguard  of  Castro's  force,  crossed  the  bay,  and  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  a  party  of  twenty  Americans,  with  the  loss  of  two  men 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Two  of  Captain  Fremont's  men  going 
on  an  express  were  taken  by  De  la  Torre,  and  cut  to  pieces  alive 
with  knives.  The  Americans  retaliated,  by  instantly  shooting  three 
of  the  party  of  De  la  Torre,  whom  they  captured.  Having  cleared 
the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
Fremont  called  the  Americans  together  at  Sonoma,  addressed  them 
upon  the  dangers  of  their  situation,  and  recommended  as  their  only 
means  of  safety,  a  declaration  of  independence  and  war  upon  Gas* 
tro  and  his  troops.  The  independence  was  proclaimed  immediately, 
July  4th,  1846,  and  the  war  followed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  they 
heard  of  the  taking  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Sloat,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  war ;  the  American  flag  was  promptly  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Califomian  revolutionists.  Castro  fled  south  at  the  head 
of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  and  Captain  Fremont,  leaving  some 
fifty  men  in  garrisons,  pursued  him  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  rifle- 
men. It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  proceedings  that  he  met  Mr.  Faunt- 
leroy,  and  received  Commodore  Sloat's  request  that  he  would  come 
to  Monterey. 

Commodore  Stockton  had  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th  of  July,  1846,  and  reported  for  duty  to  Commodore  Sloat, 
who  soon  afterwards  resigned  the  chief  command  to  him,  and  sailed 
for  home,  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had  been  enfeebled  by  arduous 
services.  He  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government  in  November,  1846, 
having  come  by  the  way  of  Panama.  ^'This  gallant  and  meritorious 
officer"  was  highly  applauded  for  his  course  by  the  department, 
having  observed  the  line  of  conduct  prescribed  by  his  instructions 
^*  with  such  intelligence  and  fidelity,  that  no  complaint  has  ever  been 
made  of  any  unauthorized  aggression  on  his  part." 

It  has  been  matter  of  poignant  regret  to  the  gallant  officers  and 
men  of  our  navy,  that  while  the  army  has  been  gaining  such  numerous 
and  imperishable  laurels  in  the  recent  war,  so  few  opportunities  have 
been  afibrded  for  assailing  the  enemy  by  ships  and  steamers.  Where- 
ever  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  gaining  distinction,  and  sig- 
nalizing the  honour  of  our  naval  flag,  it  has  always  been  eageriy 
embraced ,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  this  California  affiiir, 
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tbit  the  saiion  and  their  officers  performed  a  Terj  dutinguished  part 
^1  the  drama  of  the  conquest 

N  the  day  after  takii  ig 
commaod,  Commft- 
dore  Stockton  or- 
ganized the  "Cali- 
fomia  battalion  of 
mounted  riflemen," 
by  appointing  all 
the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  receiving  them  as  volunteers  into 
the  service  of  the  Uniied  States.  Captain  Fr&- 
monl  was  appointed  major,  and  Lieutenant  Gil- 
lespie, captain  of  the  battalion.  Major  Fremont  sailed  with  his  bat- 
talion, in  the  United  States  ship  Cyane,  for  San  Diego,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  between  the  Colorado  and  General  Castro,  and  cutting  off 
his  retreat.  He  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  29th  of  July,  but  was 
detained  there  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  horses,  the  Californiana 
having  driven  ofT  nearly  all  their  animals.  Major  Fremont  was  not 
able  to  move  until  the  8th  of  August,  when  he  started  in  pursuit  of 
Castro.  Commodore  Stockton  meanwhile  had  sailed  to  San  Pedro, 
where  be  landed  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  from  the  frigats 
CoQgreBB,  and  commenced  a  march  towards  the  "  camp  of  the  Mesa," 
a  fortified  position  held  by  General  Castro,  three  miles  from  Cuidad 
de  los  Angeles,  the  City  of  the  An-rels,  and  the  capital  of  the  Cali- 
fomias.  When  the  gallant  sailor-army  had  arrived  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  camp  of  the  Meza,  General  Castro  abandoned  it  and  fled. 
His  force  separated  into  small  parties,  and  ran  away  in  all  directions. 
Major  Fremont  joined  the  commodore  on  the  l3th  of  August,  with 
dgfaty  mounted  riflemen,  and  the  united  forces  entered  the  City  of 
tike  Angels,  and  tooli  possession  of  the  government  bouse.  On  the 
16th,  Major  Fremont  again  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Castro,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  patriot  chieftain  had  made  good  his  escape 
towards  the  city  of  Mexico.  Most  of  his  officers,  however,  were  caj^ 
tured  and  brought  to  the  City  of  the  Angels,  where  Commodore 
Stockton  bad  been  busy  in  posting  a  proclamation  and  establishing  a 
civil  government. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  elections  were  ordered  to  be  held  on  the 
]6th  of  September,  when  Walter  Colton,  the  chaplain  of  the  frigate 
Congress,  was  chosen  alcalde  of  Monterey.  He  had  already 
establiibed  a  newspaper  there,  called  the  Califomian,  which  had 
been  preceded  by  the  publication  at  Yerba  Buena  of  the  California 
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SALLANTRY  OF  LIEUTENANT  TALBOT. 

■  HE  despatch  of  Coiomodore  Stockton  to  dke 
navy  department,  on  the  28th  of  Aogust^ 
1846,  says : — '*  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
is  flying  from  every  commanding  position 
in  the  tenitoiy  of  California,  and  tliat  this 
rich  and  beautiful  country  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  for  ever  free  from 
Mexican  dominion."  The  gallant  commo- 
dore, however,  announced  the  conquest 
somewhat  in  advance.  Difficulties  were  yet 
to  be  encountered,  and  exploits  p.chieved  before  the  country  would 
be  quietly  in  possession  of  its  new  masters.  Commodore  Stockton 
directed  Major  Fremont  to  increase  his  force  to  three  hundred  men, 
and  to  station  &fty  at  the  City  of  the  Angels,  under  Captain  Gillespie, 
fifty  at  Monterey,  fifty  at  San  Francisco,  twenty-five  at  Santa  Barbara, 
tnd  to  keep  the  others  together  for  service,  wherever  they  might  be 
required,  that  the  commodore  might  himself  be  able  to  "  leave  the 
desk  and  the  camp,  and  take  to  the  ship  and  to  the  sea."  He  then 
embarked  for  San  Francisco,  and  Major  Fremont,  making  a  tempo- 
rary distribution  of  his  forces,  set  out  to  recruit  his  strength,  accord- 
ing to  the  ffommodore's  order.  He  took  but  forty  men  with  him, 
and  nine  A  these,  with  the  boyish  Lieutenant  Talbot,  (the  Colonel 
Croghan  of  the  Mexican  war.)  he  left  at  Santa  Barbara. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  City  of  the  Angels  was  invested  by 
an  army  of  Californians,  whose  overwhelming  numbers  caused  Cap- 
tain Gillespie  to  surrender  that  place.  He  returned  with  his  thir^ 
riflemen  to  San  Pedro,  and  there  embarked  for  Monterey.  The  Call- 
fomian  chief,  Manuel  Gaspar,  then  led  two  hundred  of  his  men  against 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  were  braved  by  Lieutenant  Talbot  and  his 
insignificant  force  for  tea  days.  This  youthful  commander,  who  had 
won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Colonel  Fremont,  in  his  former 
expeditions,  now  proved  himself  worthy  of  holding  the  post  of  danger. 
He  held  the  town  until  he  was  completely  besieged,  and  then  refbt^ 
ing  to  surrender,  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy  to  the  monntains 
in  the  vicinity,  where  he  remained  eight  days,  suffering  from  cold  and 
hunger.  The  enemy  made  several  attempts  to  induce  him  to  sur- 
render, which  he  rejected.  One  detachment  of  forty  men  advanced 
to  take  him,  but  was  driven  back.  They  then  offered  to  permit  him 
to  retire  if  he  would  promise  neutrality  during  the  war,  but  he  told 
them  tha*  he  preferred  to  fight.  At  length  finding  that  neidier 
force  nor  persuasion  would  cause  him  to  leave  his  position,  tiiey  set 
fire  to  the  grass  and  brush  around  him  and  burned  him  out.    He  then 
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retreated  with  his  nine  men  to  Monterey,  five  hundred  miles,  mostly 
on  foot.  The  brave  fellows  were  welcomed  as  from  the  grave,  the 
fears  of  their  companions  that  they  were  slain  having  been  confirmed 
by  a  report  of  the  Califomians  to  that  effect.  Colonel  Fremont  had 
made  an  attempt  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to  the  relief  of  Captain 
Gilleqpie,  but  after  being  at  sea  twenty-nine  days,  he  was  compelled 
to  put  back  to  Monterey  by  bad  weather.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  Talbot,  a  party  of  fifty-seven  Americans,  under 
Captains  Burrows  and  Thompson,  were  attacked  by  the  Califomians, 
eighty  in  number.  Captain  Burrows  and  three  Americans  were 
slain.  Three  of  the  enemy  also  fell,  but  they  kept  the  Americans 
shut  up  at  the  mission  of  St.  Johns,  until  Major  Fremont  marched 
to  their  assistance.  The  whole  party  left  St.  Johns  on  the  26th  of 
November,  and  arrived  at  San  Fernando  on  the  11th  of  January. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  California,  General  Kearny 
was  on  his  march  thither  fi^om  Santa  Fe.  On  the  6th  of  October, 
he  met  Carson,  with  fifteen  men,  coming  as  an  express  from  the  City 
of  the  Angels,  with  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
Fremont  and  Stockton.  With  the  devotion  to  the  public  service  for 
which  he  has  always  been  characterized,  he  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  General  Kearny  to  allow  some  one  else  to  take  his  de- 
patches  to  Washington,  and,  giving  up  his  hopes  of  seeing  his  family, 
he  turned  his  face  again  towards  the  Pacific  as  a  guide.  General 
Kearny  then  sent  back  a  part  of  his  forces  and  continued  his  march 
with  one  hundred  men,  well  equipped.  On  the  15th  of  October,  they 
left  the  Rio  Grande,  and  commenced  the  march  across  the  mountains. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  they  were  met  by  a  small  party  of  volun- 
teers, under  Captain  Gillespie,  who  had  come  from  San  Diego  foi 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country.  Captain  Gillespie  informed  them  that  there  was  an  armed 
party  of  Califomians,  with  a  number  of  extra  horses,  encamped  at 
San  Pasqual,  three  leagues  distant.  General  Kearny  determined  to 
march  upon  them,  in  the  double  hope  of  gaining  a  victory  and  a  re- 
mount for  his  poor  soldiers,  who  had  completely  worn  out  their 
animals  in  the  march  from  Santa  Fe,  one  thousand  and  fifty  miles. 
Captain  Johnston  led  the  advanced  guard  of  twelve  dragoons,  mounted 
on  the  best  horses  in  the  company,  then  came  twenty  volunteers, 
under  Captains  Gibson  and  Gillespie,  and  in  the  rear  two  mountain 
howitzers,  with  dragoons  to  manage  them,  mounted  on  sorry  mules. 
The  rest  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  follow  on  the  trail  of  this  de- 
tachment with  the  baggage.  At  daybreak  on  the  6th  of  December, 
tbey  encountered  the  enemy,  who  was  already  in  the  saddle.  Cap- 
tain Johnston  made  n  furious  charge  upon  them,  with  the  advance 
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guard,  and  was  well  supported  by  the  dragoons.  He  felt  almost  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fight,  but  the  action  did  not  flag,  and  the 
enemy  were  forced  to  retreat.  Captain  Moore  led  off  rapidly  in  pui^ 
suit,  but  the  mules  of  the  dragoons  could  not  keep  up  with  bis  horses, 
and  the  enemy  seeing  the  break  in  the  line  renewed  the  fig^t,  and 
citarged  with  the  lance.  They  fought  well,  and  their  superiority  ol 
numbers  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  little  band ;  but  the  dra- 
goons came  up  and  they  finally  fled  from  the  field,  carrying  off 
most  of  their  dead  with  them.  They  had  kept  up  a  constant  fire  in 
the  first  part  of  the  fight,  and  used  dieir  lances  with  great  dexteritj 
at  its  close,  and  the  American  loss  was  heavy.  Captain  Johnatmi, 
Captain  Moore,  Lieutenant  Hammond,  two  seijeants,  two  corporals, 
eleven  privates,  and  a  man  attached  to  the  topographical  department 
were  slain.  General  Kearny  was  wounded  in  two  places.  Captain 
Gillespie  had  three  wounds.  Lieutenant  Warner,  of  tbe  topographical 
engineers,  three,  and  Captain  Gibson  and  eleven  others  were  also 
wounded,  moat  of  them  having  from  two  to  ten  wounds  from  lances. 
I^e  howitzers  were  not  brought  into  action  until  near  its  close,  when 
the  mules  attached  to  one  of  them  got  alarmed,  broke  from  their 
drivers,  and  ran  away  with  it,  directly  into  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
severe  wounds  of  the  soldiers  caused  a  halt  in  tbe  march  nntil  tbe 
10th  of  December,  when  the  march  was  resumed,  and  on  the  ISlh 
Ae  army  reached  San  DiegL. 
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Commodore  Stockton  had  seat  down  the  frigate  Savannah,  as  soon 
18  be  heard  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Caiifornians,  to  relieve  Captain 
Gillespie,  but  she  arrived  too  late.  The  crew,  numberiog  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  landed  and  marched  towards  the  City  of  the 
Angels.  Half  way  between  the  San  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
fifteen  miles  from  the  ship,  they  met  the  Califoraians  in  numbera, 
well  appointed,  with  line  horses  and  artillery.  The  gallant  sailors 
maintained  an  action  for  some  time  with  their  small  arms,  on  fool, 
but  it  wati  useless  to  fly  at  such  a  disadvantage,  and  they  finally  re- 
tired, having  lost  eleven  in  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Stockton 
came  down  himself  to  San  Pedro  in  the  Congress,  and  marched  upon 
Loa  Angeles  with  a  sailor-army,  which  profited  by  previous  errors, 
and  took  some  of  the  ship's  cannons  with  them.  These  they  dragged 
by  hand  with  ropes.  At  the  Rancho  Sepulvida  they  met  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  Captain  Stockton  decoyed,  by  a  stratagem, 
into  a  position  near  to  his  main  body,  formed  into  a  triangle,  with 
the  guns  hidden  by  the  men.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  proper 
place,  he  extended  his  wings,  and  opened  upon  them  with  the  artil- 
lery. More  thun  a  hundred  were  killed,  a  still  larger  number 
wounded,  a  hundred  taken  prisoners,  and  the  whole  army  put  to 
flight  in  disorder.  Mounted  on  horses,  while  the  sailors  were  on 
foot,  the  enemy  had  had,  hitherto,  the  advantage  of  choosing  his  own 
time,  place,  and  distance  of  attack,  but  the  means  of  transportation 
were  placed,  by  this  victory,  in  the  hands  of  the  sailors  themselves, 
and  as  soon  as  they  could  thus  meet  the  enemy,  they  commenced  a 
aeries  of  skirmishes,  in  which  they  displayed  the  utmost  courage  and 
activity. 

HE  arrival  of  General  Kearny  at  San 
Diego,  was  opportune ;  and  Commodore 
Stockton  and  he  now  laid  a  plan  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  war.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  the  little  army,  com- 
posed of  sixty  dismounted  dragoons. 
fifty  California  volunteers,  and  about 
four  hundred  marines  and  sailors,  started 
from  San  Diego  to  march  to  Los  Angeles,  They  had  proceeded  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  when  they  met  the 
enemy  in  a  strong  position,  with  six  hundred  mounted  men  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  nver. 
January  8,  1847,  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  battle  Laving  been 
made,  die  Americans  waded  through  the  water  under  a  galling  fire, 
dn^ng  their  guns  after  them,  and  reserving  their  fire  until  they 
rranhed  the  opposite  bank.     Here  they  repelled  a  char^  of  the 
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enetUT',  and  then  chai^d  up  the  bank  in  the  most  gallant  inanner» 
and  succeeded,  after  fighting  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  driving  die 
enemy  from  the  field.  The  Americans  encamped  diere  over  night, 
and  on  the  next  morning  resumed  their  march.  On  the  plains  of 
the  Mesa  the  enemy  made  another  effort  to  save  their  capital.  They 
vere  concealed  in  a  ravine,  with  their  artillery,  until  the  Americans 
came  almost  within  gunshot,  when  they  opened  a  brisk  fire  with  Aeir 
field-pieces  upon  the  right  dank,  and  at  the  same  time  charged  both 
on  the  front  and  rear.  They  fell  back  as  the  Americans  advanced, 
and  finally  retired,  after  concentrating  their  forces,  and  making  one 
more  charge  on  the  left  flank.  In  the  afternoon  the  army  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Mesa,  and  encamped  three  miles  below  Los  Angeles. 
On  the  10th  they  entered  the  city  without  opposition.  The  Ion  in 
these  two  battles  was  very  slight,  one  private  being  killed,  and  Cap- 
tain Gillespie,  Lieutenant  Rowand,  of  the  navy,  and  eleven  privates 
wounded.  The  enemy  carried  off  their  dead  and  wounded,  so  Uilt 
the  extent  of  their  loss  is  unknown.  General  Kearny  883^8  that  it 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  Commodore  Stockton  estimates  it 
at  between  seventy  and  eighty. 

Two  or  three  days  previously  to  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  January, 
Jose  Maria  Flores,  the  commander  of  the  Califomians,  had  sent  two 
commissioners  to  Captain  Stockton,  with  proposals  for  making  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  commodore  replied  that  he  could  not  Fecog<> 
nize  Flores,  who  had  broken  his  parole,  as  an  honourable  man,  or  as 
one  having  any  rightful  authority,  or  worthy  to  be  treated  with ;  tittt 
be  was  a  rebel  in  arms,  and  that  if  he  caught  him  be  would  twTe  him 
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shot.  After  losing  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  Qth,  they  met  Coionel 
Fremont  on  his  way  to  Cuidad  de  los  Angeles.  Jose  Maria  Flores  had 
fiedy  leaving  the  command  to  Don  Andres  Pico,  who  made  proposi- 
tions of  surrendering  his  forces  to  Colonel  Fremont,  which  the  latte**, 
being  ignorant  of  the  occurrences  of  the  few  days  previous,  agreed 
to  accept.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  on  the  13th  of 
January.  The  terms  did  not  treat  the  Californians  either  as  rebels  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  did  not  exact  oaths  of  allegiance 
until  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Present  obedience  to  the  American  authorities 
was  required,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  past  were  forgotten.  Com- 
modore Stockton  approved  of  this  agreement,  though  he  was  sorry  to 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  punishing  the  officers  for  breaking  thei^' 
parole.     The  territory  again  became  quiet. 

Colonel  Fremont  joined  the  forces  of  Kearny  and  Stockton  ct  Lo*' 
Angeles  on  the  15th.     Here  the  misunderstanding  arose  bei'vc^x 
General  Kearny  and  Commodore  Stockton,  as  to  their  relative  pi* 
rogatives,  which,  in  the  end,  lost  to  the  country  the  valuable  servicv' 
of  one  of  the  most  talented  and  enterprising  of  her  military  officer. 
Commodore  Stockton  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  bravery 
activity,  and  zeal  displayed  by  Colonel  Fremont  in  the  conquest  oi 
the  country.     Without  men  or  money,  he  had  succeeded,  by  his  un 
tiring  personal  efforts,  in  raising  from  the  widely  scattered  little  set- 
tlements a  force  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  mounted,  and 
supplied  with  every  equipment  of  war.    They  formed  one  of  the  most 
curious  collections  of  men  ever  found  in  one  army.     There  were 
representatives  from  almost  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
Indians  from  many  different  tribes  of  North  America,  all  speaking 
different  tongues ;  yet  he  had  succeeded  in  disciplining  them  into  a 
very  efficient  corps,  and  had  led  them  with  constant  success  wherever 
they  were  needed,  although  he  had  always  a  force  of  Californians 
hovering  around  his  flanks,  watching  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
false  move,  or  the  least  decline  of  vigilance. 

In  return  for  his  services,  before  leaving  the  coast.  Commodore 
Stockton  appointed  him  governor  of  California. 

In  January,  1847,  Commodore  Shubrick  arrived  at  Monterey,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  on  that  station.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cooke  joined  General  Kearny  at  San  Diego  with  the 
the  Mormon  battalion,  in  fine  order,  good  health,  and  high  spirits. 
They  were  posted  at  the  mission  oi  San  Luis  Rey,  to  prevent  any  re- 
inforcements of  troops  entering  California  from  the  department  of 
Sonera.  General  Kearny  sailed  to  Monterey.  Captain  Tompkins 
arrived  early  in  February,  with  his  company  of  United  States  artil- 
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lery,  and  was  stationed  at  Monterey,  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  Colo- 
nel Stevenson  arriTed,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  New  Yort 
California  volunteers  at  San  Francisco.  The  remainder  of  his  regi- 
ment arrived  soon  al^er.  He  was  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  occupy 
Monterey  with  four  companies,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton,  with 
three  companies,  took  post  at  Santa  Barbara.  The  emigrants  who 
had  formed  the  California  battalion  were  dischai^d,  and  began  to 
establish  themselves.  New  settlements  were  made  in  all  directions. 
On  the  16th  of  July,  1847,  the  time  of  service  of  the  Mormon  batta- 
lion expired,  when  the  military  force  of  the  country  consisted  of 
Colonel  Stevenson's  regiment,  one  company  of  dragoons,  and  one 
of  light  artillery.  This  army,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  has 
proved  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  order  in  the  country,  fiwrn  which 
the  most  cheering  accounts  are  continually  arriving.  The  last  act 
of  General  Kearny  was  to  order  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton  to  sail  to 
La  Paz,  in  Lower  California,  and  take  possession  of  that  country. 
The  occupation  of  the  province  was  made  without  much  difficulty, 
but  when  the  fleet  lefl  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  avoid  tiie  Mverity 
of  the  winter  months,  the  people  rose  upon  the  several  garrisons, 
and  a  number  of  minor  battles  and  sieges  occurred,  the  particaluv 
■f  which  have  not  been  received  in  any  authentic  form.  The  Ame- 
ricana generally  maintained  their  positions,  and  in  defending  them 
evinced  a  high-toned  bravery  and  determination  which  wonid  have 
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won  for  them  unfading  laurels  on  a  more  extensive  field.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Burton  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  La  Paz,  over  three  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy,  killing  and  wounding  fifty  of  their  number,  with 
the  loss  of  only  three  men.  The  defence  of  San  Jose,  the  most 
southern  port  of  California,  was  very  creditable.  Some  thirty  sailor- 
soldiers,  and  twenty  California  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant  Hey- 
wood,  having  been  surrounded  and  besieged  for  thirty  days  by  nearly 
four  hundred  of  the  enemy,  they  maintained  their  post,  despite  of 
thirst  and  famine,  and  the  vigorous  assaults  of  the  Californians,  until 
they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  ship  Cyane, 
the  crew  of  which  landed  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  A  series  of 
■mall  fights  and  skirmishes  also  took  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Mexico.  The  town  of  Guaymas  was  bombarded  in  October,  1847, 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Portsmouth,  the  garrison,  of  eight  hun- 
dred men,  driven  out,  and  the  town  taken.  Commander  Selfridge, 
of  the  United  States  sloop  Dale,  landed  near  Sinaloa,  with  eighty- 
eight  men,  and  routed  a  force  of  four  hundred  of  the  enemy,  killing 
and  wounding  forty  of  their  number. 

In  February,  1847,  General  Kearny  had  received  instructions, 
issued  from  the  war  department  in  the  preceding  year,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, assumed  the  direction  of  operations  on  the  land,  and  the 
administrative  functions  of  government  over  the  people  and  territory 
of  California.  A  proclamation  announcing  this  fact  was  issued  by 
him  and  Commodore  Shubrick,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1847.  As  soon 
as  Colonel  Fremont  was  apprized  of  this  action,  he  started,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  from  Los  Angeles,  attended  by  a  coloured  man  and 
two  Californian  gentlemen,  Don  Andres  Pico,  and  his  brother,  Don 
Jesus  Pico.  Both  of  these  owed  their  lives  to  Colonel  Fremont ;  he 
having  granted  that  of  the  first  in  the  capitulation  of  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  pardoned  the  other,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  friends,  when  he  was  taken  and  condemned  to  death,  in 
December,  1846,  for  having  broken  his  parole.* 

*  The  Mene  between  the  colonel  and  the  friends  of  the  criminal,  is  described  as 
CKtremely  afTecting.  His  heart  had  nothing  in  it  which  could  withstand  the  accents  of 
giief^  and  the  outpourings  of  joy  and  gratitude  when  he  pronounced  the  words  of  pardon, 
■iiiKMt  equally  overpowered  him.  Don  Jesus  had  been  calm,  composed,  and  quiet,  while 
undeigoing  his  trisl  and  sentence,  but  when  he  was  told  of  his  restoration  to  life  tud 
liberty,  his  ardent  feelings  burst  through  his  natural  reserve ;  he  threw  himself  at  the 
ooloiiel'i  feet,  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  him,  and  demanded  the  privilege  of  going  with 
Um  and  dying  for  him.  Colonel  Fremont  had  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  owl 
men  to  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  but  the  faithfulness  of  Don  Jesus  to  his  preserver  an^ 
0ie  Americana,  and  the  quiet  which  has  since  reigned  in  the  country,  prove  that,  in 
obcjiog  the  dktetee  of  mercy  and  humanity,  Colonel  Fremont  followed  a  course  which 
Ifaa  ablest  policy  would  have  dictated.  The  words  of  pardon  were  given  by  Fremont 
himielf,  a  dreumitance  which  heightened  the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  contributed  in  no 
KHfe  defTM  to  ftrengthen  the  subsequent  inendship  between  the  two  cbiefUinn* 
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HE  nde  of  Colonel  Fn- 
mont  to  MoDterey  aad 
return  to  Los  Angeles,  a 
journey  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles,  was  [jer- 
fonned  in  eight  days,  in- 
cluding two  days'  deten* 
tion,  and  all  stoppages. 
Their  xpeed  was  at  tiw 
rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  dailj, 
showing  the  eztraordiDuy 
[lowers  of  the  Californian  horses. 

Colonel  Fremont,  when  informed  of  the  commission  from  the  go- 
remment  as  commander-in-chief,  and  of  the  orders  with  which 
jeneral  Kearny  arrived  in  California,  declined  to  obey  his  mtUtaiy 
jrders,  and  continued  to  act  as  "  governor  and  commander-in-chirf 
^f  California,"  under  the  appointment  of  Commodore  StocktOD,  on 
the  ground  that  the  authority  conferred  on  General  Kearny  had  be- 
come obsolete  by  the  force  of  events,  not  looked  to  by  the  govern* 
jient  as  to  happen  until  after  the  arrival  of  General  Kearny  in  tha 
territory.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  conquest  of  CalifbmiB( 
which,  he  alleged,  had  been  achieved  by  Commodore  Stockton  and 
himself,  before  the  arrival  of  General  Kearny  and  the  troops  under 
his  command.  At  the  end  of  May,  General  Kearny  left  the  country 
to  return  home,  having  appointed  Colonel  Mason  goremor  of  Cal 
fomia.  Colonel  Fremont  accompanied  him,  bringing  back  his  on 
^nal  engineering  party.  They  reached  Fort  Leavenworth  in  sixt; 
six  days,  their  march  for  the  lastAfly-seven  days  averaging  thirty-onk 
miles  daily.  At  Fort  Leavenworth,  formal  charges  (of  mutiny,  di^ 
obedience  of  lawful  commands  of  his  superior  officer,  and  conduct  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline)  were  preferred 
by  General  Kearny  against  Colonel  Fremont,  who  asked  for  a  speedy 
trial.  He  was  subsequently  tried  in  Washington,  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, which  found  him  guilty  of  all  the  charges.  With  reference  to  t^ 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  bad  been  placed,  *'  between  two 
officers  of  superior  rank,  each  claiming  to  command-in-chief  in  CaJi- 
fomia,  circumstances  in  their  nature  calculated  to  embarrass  the  mind 
and  excite  the  doubts  of  officers  of  greater  experience  than  the  ao- 
cused.and  in  consideration  of  the  important  professional  services  reik> 
dered  by  him  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  acts  for  which  he  ww 
tried,"  the  ofEcers  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  executive  cle- 
jiency.     I'he  .^icsident  was  of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  motiny  w& 
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uot  sustained,  but  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court,  \vhich  was  "  dis- 
missal from  the  service,"  on  the  ground  of  the  accused  being  guilty 
of  the  other  two  charges.     He  however  remitted  the  sentence,  and 
directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont  to  be  released  from  arrest  and 
report  ft*  duty.   He  was  ordered  to  join  the  rifle  regiment,  of  which 
he  held  L's  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel,  in  Mexico,  but  he  was 
not  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  finding  of  the 
court  again&t  him,  and  he  would  not  seem  to  ^  ^mit  its  justice  by  ac- 
cepting execv  tive  clemency.     He  therefore  resigned  his  commission. 
Soon  after  trci  departure  of  Colonel  Doniph?--  for  Chihuahua,  an 
usurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  which 
appeared  to  have  for  its  object  the  massacre  of  ill  American  resi- 
dents, and  such  of  the  Mexicans  as  had  taken  office  under  the  govern- 
ment established  by  General  Kearny.    A  conspiracy  was  first  formed 
under  a  number  of  prominent  Mexicans,  headed  by  Thomas  Ortiz 
and  Diego  Archaleta.     The  postponement  of  their  scheme  from  the 
time  first  fixed  for  its  accomplishment  led  to  its  discovery,  and  its 
leaders  fled.     Their  doctrines,  however,  continued  to  be  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people,  and  gave  anxiety  to  the  authorities.     Go- 
vernor Bent  issued  an  ably  written  proclamation  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, calculated  to  do  away  with  the  false  impressions  which  had 
been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  infatuated  leaders, 
)nd  exhorting  them  to  remain  quiet  and  enjoy  the  protection  and 
security  offered  them.     This  paper  seemed  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  confiding  in  the  apparent  tranquillity,  the  governor  went 
to  Taos,  unattended,  on  some  private  business.     On  the  19th  of 
January,  a  party  of  Pueblo  Indians  came  to  the  village,  demanding 
the  release  of  two  of  their  comrades,  who  were  confined  in  prison  for 
crime.     Stephen  L.  Lee,  the  sheriff,  was  about  to  give  them  up,  when 
Vigil,  the  Mexican  prefect,  forebade  it.     The  Indians  then  killec* 
both  Vigil  and  Lee,  and  released  the  prisoners.     Then  being  joined 
jy  the  Mexicans,  they  marched  towards  the  house  of  Govemor  Bent, 
but  being  informed  of  their  approach,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed 
himself,  and  seized  his  pistols.     A  woman  in  the  house  advised  him 
to  fight,  but  he  said  it  was  useless  to  oppose  such  a  crowd  of  savages. 
and  he  would  endeavour  to  get  assistance  or  escape.     There  was  a 
window  opening  from  his  house  into  that  of  another,  th-'i»gh  vihich 
he  was  passing,  when  he  received  two  arrows  from  the  Ind'ans,  who 
had  covered  the  house-tops.     He  made  his  way  to  the  door  and 
asked  assistance  from  some  of  the  persons  present,  but  they  refused 
to  aid  him,  telling  him  he  must  die.     The  Indians  by  this  time  had 
obtained  an  entrance  into  the  house,  and  they  shot  him  through  the 
body  and  killed  him.     One  Tomas  then  took  ^be  goven  or's  pistol 
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ftnd  shot  him  in  the  face.  They  then  scalped  him,  stretched  his  body 
on  a  board  with  brass  nails,  and  paraded  it  through  the  streets,  llie 
district  attorney,  Mr,  Leal,  they  treated  in  a  more  brutal  manner, 
■calping  him  alive,  and  Ifilling  him  by  shooting  arrows  into  his  body 
a  little  way  at  a  time.  Two  others  fell  victims  to  their  barbarity. 
They  then  sent  messengers  all  over  the  country,  informing  Ute  people 
that  a  blow  had  been  struck,  and  inviting  their  aid  in  prosecutiDg 
the  revolt.  On  the  same  day,  several  Americans  were  murdered  at 
the  Arroyo  Honda,  and  two  others  on  the  Rio  Colorado.* 

Colonel  Price  heard  of  these  events  on  the  20th  of  Januaij. 
and  at  the  same  time  learned  that  the  insurgents  had  collected 
an  army  and  were  advancing  to  fight  him.  He  prepared  an  expedi- 
tion against  them,  and  met  them  on  the  24th  of  January,  'xitb  a 
force  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  rank  and  file,  and  four  howit- 
zers. The  Mexicans  were  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  in  die 
valley  bordering    the   Rio  del  Norte,  in  possession  of  the  hei^itr 

*  Tbew  itrocitiM  are  oiilj  ba  ipeciraens  of  what  ihB  ladiaai  u«  omitutlj  palf»> 
tntiiig,  in  the  diitriel  of  San  Lnii.  Four  hundred  Meiieana,  inclvdiai  aaaj  wdHH 
nd  dtiUran,  ba.**  oeen  killed  bj  them  in  that  diitrict  during  thi«  mi. 
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unnmandiiig  tite  road  to  Canada.  They  saw  that  the  train  of  Colo- 
Del  Price's  command  was  some  distance  in  the  rear,  and  attempted 
to  cut  it  off.  In  this  they  were  failed,  and  the  battle  was  regularly 
ooffimeDced.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  dislodged  from  every  one 
of  their  positions,  and  flying  in  all  directions.  Colonel  Price  lost 
two  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  enemy  left  thirty-six  dead  on  the 
field,  and  carried  07  their  wounded.  The  enemy  retreated  so  rapidly 
that  they  could  not  be  overtaken.  On  the  29th  of  January,  Colonel 
Price  learned  that  some  sixty  or  eighty  of  them  were  posted  on  the 
gorge  leading  to  Embudo,  and  be  despatched  Captain  Burgwin,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  to  fight  them.  The  road  to  be  travelled 
would  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery  or  baggage  wagons. 

(  APTAIN  BURGWIN  found  them  six  hun- 
dred strong,  posted  on  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  mountains,  where  the  go^« 
would  only  admit  the  passage  of  three 
men  abreast.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
better  position  for  defence  than  that  they 
held,  yet  Captain  Burgwin  drove  them 
.  from  it,  with  the  loss,  on  their  part,  of 
twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  He 
had  only  one  man  killed  and  one  wound- 
ed. He  marched  through  the  pass  ann 
entered  Embudo.  From  thence  bt 
marched  to  Trampas,  where  he  met  Colo 
Del  Price,  and  the  whole  army  marched  over  the  Taos  mountain,  break- 
ing a  road  throng  the  snow  which  covered  it  for  their  artillery.  The 
eoemy  were  found  to  have  fortified  Pueblo  de  Taos,  a  place  of  great 
•trength,  surrounded  by  adobe  walls  and  strong  pickets,  every  part 
d  which  were  flanked  by  some  projecting  building.  He  opened  his 
batteries  on  the  town  on  the  3d  of  February,  but  in  a  little  time  re- 
tired to  await  the  concentration  of  his  forces.  On  the  4th,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Are  was  again  opened,  and  at  eleven, 
finding  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  with  the 
howitzers,  the  colonel  determined  to  storm  the  church,  which  was  in 
the  north-western  an^e  of  the  town.  Captain  Burgwin  led  the  attack. 
HLs  party  established  themselves  under  the  western  wall  of  the 
^urch,  and  attempted  to  breach  it  with  axes,  while  the  roof  was 
fired  by  the  help  of  a  temporary  ladder.  In  this  emergency,  the  gal- 
lant commander  exposed  himself  fatally  to  the  enemy.  Captain 
Borgwin  left  the  shelter  adbrded  by  the  flank  of  the  church,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  corral  in  irontof  that  building,  endeavoured  to  force 
ttiB  door. 
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^UHGWIN,  in  this  daring  effort,  receiTed  a 
wound  whii^h  caused  his  death  on  tbt 
7tli  February.  Several  other  officers  hac 
accompanied  him  to  the  church  door,  bid 
they  were  not  able  to  force  it,  and  there* 
fore  retired  behind  the  wall;  while  thc^ 
nad  been  thus  engaged,  some  small  hol^ 
had  been  cut  in  the  wall,  and  shells  were  thrown  in  by  hand,  doing 
good  execution.  A  six-pounder  was  now  brought  around  by  Lieu* 
tenant  Wilson,  who  poured  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  into  the  town  froa 
the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards.  The  enemy  bad  maintained  i 
steady  and  heavy  lire  upon  our  troops  during  the  whole  fi^t.  At 
half  past  three,  ten  rounds  of  grape  were  fired  within  sixty  yards,  int» 
the  holes  that  had  been  cut  in  the  church  wall  with  the  axes,  and  a 
practicable  breach  was  thus  made.  The  gun  was  then  run  up  to  ten 
yards'  distance,  a  shell  was  fired,  and  three  more  rounds  of  grape  fol- 
lowed. Lieutenants  Dyer,  Wilson,  and  Taylor  then  entered  and 
took  poisesston  of  the  church,  feeling  for  the  foe  in  the  smoke  which 
nlled  it.  The  capture  of  the  town  was  then  speedily  effected.  Many 
of  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  escape  towards  the  mountains,  but  were 
intercepted  by  Captaiiu  Slack  and  St.  Vrain.  who  killed  fiftv-one  ol 
them.  They  Aen  sued  for  peace,  and  to  obtain  it  gave  up  towna,  4m 
Indians  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  munler  of  Governor  Bent, 
and  much  of  the  property  of  the  murdered  Americans.  The  people 
of  Moro,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  had  risen  on  (he 
19th  of  January,  and  massacred  eight  Americans  rending  there. 
Captain  Henley  being  near  the  town  at  the  time,  attempted  to  takt 
it,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  his  life.  Captain  Morin  reiiw 
forced  the  assailants,  and  took  and  burned  the  town.  The  Indians 
begged  for  peace,  giving  up  those  who  had  excited  them  to  hostilitie*. 
The  active  participants  in  the  rebellion  were  tried,  and  many  who 
were  convicted  and  condemned  were  promptly  executed.  For  hia 
zeal  and  gallantry  in  these  movements.  Colonel  Price  was  rewarded 
by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

The  Camanche,  Anapaho,  and  Kiawa  tribes  of  Indians,  with  othen 
inhabiting  the  countiy  from  Missouri  to  Saote  Fe  and  California,  kept 
up  such  a  series  of  hostilities  and  outrages,  that  it  was  found  nece^ 
sary  to  send  a  battalion  of  troops  thither,  under  Colonel  Gilpin,  That 
energetic  officer  speedily  succeeded  by  his  judicious  measures  and 
his  great  activity,  in  bringing  the  country  into  quietness  and  order, 
and  the  Sante  Fe  trailer  and  the  government  trains  pass  unmoleat«d. 
Many  of  the  Indians  have  fled  to  a  distance  from  the  route,  and  wc 
may  reasonably  expect  soon  to  see  this  region  of  countiy  lU'le 
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ftie  safe  guardianship  of  the  hardy  western  pioneer  and  his  trusty 
rifle.* 

*  The  glowing  accounts  of  California,  publi«hed  by  all  who  had  visited  it,  and  of  which 
we  attempted  to  give  some  idea  in  the  first  pages  of  this  chapter,  afforded  ample  ground 
tbft  the  opinion  that  the  country  would  be  rapidly  filled  up  by  emigrants  firom  the  United 
States.  Since  those  pages  were  written,  there  has  been  added  to  the  very  many  advantages 
oi  the  country,  there  enumerated,  one  which  throws  them  all  into  the  shade ;  and  which 
of  itself  would  be  sufficient  in  this  money-getting  age,  to  populate  a  desert  Scarcely  had 
the  treaty  been  completed  by  which  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  when  the 
enterprising,  observant,  inquisitive  Yankee  settlers  discovered  that  the  country  from  the 
Ajuba  to  the  San  Joaquim  rivers,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and 
from  the  base  towards  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  was 
a  mine  of  gold. 

It  is  said  that  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  California  by  the  Jesuits,  about  the  middle 
oi  the  last  century.  The  Jesuits  concealed  their  discovery  fi'om  the  government,  and  the 
fospicion  that  they  had  done  so  perhaps  had  something  to  do  with  their  expulsion  firom 
Kexieo.  In  1769,  Don  Jose  Galvez,  Marquis  of  Sonora,  undertook  an  expedition  into 
Caliibmia  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports  respecting  the  gold  **  in  the  rivers,  in  the 
■oil,  and  in  the  rocks.''  He  was  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Don  Miguel  Jose  de 
Azenza,  who,  discouraged  by  the  fruitless  search  of  a  few  weeks,  recommended  the  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise  ;  and  for  contending  that  the  marquis  was  insane  for  proceed- 
ing, was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  several  months.  Nothing  at  all  satisfao- 
tofj,  however,  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  search  of  Galvez,  though  the  Jesuits 
afterwards  disclosed,  in  Spain  and  France,  that  the  charges  of  discovery  and  concealment, 
Bade  against  them,  were  true. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  new  discovery  by  the  Americans  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1848,  since  which  time  every  day  has  disclosed  some  new  deposit  It  has  been 
found  in  large  quantities  on  the  Sacramento,  Feather  river,  Yerba  river,  the  American 
Folk,  north  and  south  branches,  the  Cosamir,  and  in  many  dry  ravines,  and  on  the  tops 
tf  high  hills.  On  the  streams  where  the  gold  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water 
wd  band,  it  is  found  in  fine  grains ;  on  the  hills  and  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  it  is 
found  in  rough,  jagged  pieces,  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  sometimes  two 
(Mr  tfiiee  ounces. 

The  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  collected  is  extremely  wasteful,  yet  the  yield 
has  been  enormous.  A  variety  of  means  are  used  for  obtaining  it,  a  few  of  which  we  give 
from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  alcalde  of  Monterey.  «  Some  wash  it  out  of  the 
Mnd  with  bowls,  some  with  a  machine  like  a  cradle,  only  longer  and  open  at  the  foot, 
while  at  the  other  end,  instead  of  a  squalling  infant,  there  is  a  grating  upon  which  the 
earth  is  thrown,  and  then  water ;  both  pass  dirough  the  grating,  the  cradle  is  rocked,  and 
being  on  an  inclined  plane,  the  water  carries  off  the  earth,  and  the  gold  is  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cradle.  So  the  two  things  most  prized  in  this  world — gold  and  infant 
beanty,  are  both  rocked  out  of  their  primitive  state,  one  to  pamper  pride,  and  the  other  to 
pamper  the  worm.  Some  forego  cradles  and  bowls  as  too  tame  an  occupation,  and, 
mounted  on  horses,  half-wild,  dash  up  the  moimtain  gorges,  and  over  the  steep  hill,  pick- 
ing the  gold  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  with  their  bowie  knives — a  much  better  use  to 
make  of  these  instruments  than  picking  the  life  out  of  raen*s  bodies.  Monterey,  San  Fran- 
dKo,  Sonoma,  San  Jose,  and  Santa  Cruz  are  emptied  of  their  male  population.  A 
Mranger  coming  there  would  suppose  he  had  arrived  among  a  race  of  women.  But  not 
a  few  of  the  women  have  gone  too,  especially  those  who  had  got  out  of  tea ;  for  what  is 
woman  without  her  tea-pot — a  Pythoness  without  her  shaking  tripod — an  angel  that  has 
loat  his  lyre.  Every  bowl,  tray,  warming-pan,  and  piggin  has  gone  to  the  mines.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  that  has  a  scoop  in  it,  that  will  hold  sand  and  water.  All  the  iron  has  been 
wovked  up  into  crowbars,  pickaxes,  and  spades.  Over  a  million  of  gold  is  taken  from  tb» 
mines  every  month ;  and  this  amount  was  expected  to  bo  more  than  doubled  when  the 
emigration  from  the  states,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Oregon,  and  the  southern  republics 
■hoold  arrive. 

The  amount  collected  by  each  man  ranges  from  ten  dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars 
4ntj»  The  publisher  of  «<  The  Califomian**  newspaper  states  that  on  a  tour  to  the  mining 
&itrict,  with  the  aid  of  a  shovel,  pick,  and  tin  pan,  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  he  collected 
6lMn  forty-four  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  a  day,  averaging  about  one  bun* 
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draJ  dollan.  Previous  to  the  diacoTeiy  of  the  gold  wagei  of  labour  ranged  fiwm  aob  lo 
three  dollars  per  day  ;  but  the  workingmen  all  became  gold-hunters,  and  common  labour 
oould  not  be  had  for  less  than  fifty  cents  per  hour,  while  carpenters  and  other  mechanlca 
refused  the  ofier  of  fifteen  dollars  per  day  for  work.  Whalers  and  trading-vessels  coming 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  lost  all  their  crews  by  desertion.  The  volunteer  regimient 
of  U.  8.  soldiers  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  and  all  of  them  went  gold-buntinft 
Much  sickness  prevailed  among  those  engaged  in  the  work,  but  the  number  was  coi»> 
■tantly  increasing,  and  at  the  latest  accounts,  large  numbers  were  providing  themselves 
with  an  outfit  for  five  or  six  months,  intending,  as  they  could  not  traverse  the  country  be- 
tween the  settlements  and  the  mines  during  the  rainy  season,  to  spend  that  part  of  the 
year  in  the  gold  region.  Mr.  Larkin,  formerly  U.  S.  consul  at  Monterey,  writes  to  Mi. 
Buchanan,  that  he  passed  two  nights  at  a  tent  occupied  by  eight  Americans, — two  sailon, 
one  clerk,  two  carpenters,  and  three  daily  workmen.  They  were  in  company,  having  two 
machines,  each  made  from  one  hundred  feet  of  boards,  (worth  there  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  in  Monterey  fifteen  dollars,  being  one  day's  work,)  made  similar  to  a  child's  cradle, 
ten  feet  long  without  the  ends.  On  two  evenings  he  saw  these  men  bring  to  their  tent 
the  labours  of  the  day.  He  supposes  they  made  each  fifty  dollars  per  day.  Their  own 
calculation  was  two  pounds  of  gold  a  day — ^four  ounces  to  a  man — sixty-four  doOars. 

The  effect  upon  property  in  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  was  astonishing  to  its  owners. 
Three-fourths  of  the  houses  were  deserted,  and  many  could  be  bought  at  the  price  of  the 
ground  lots.  All  business  ceased,  except  perhaps,  that  of  the  blacksmiths,  whose  ibrgea 
proved  to  be  placers  in  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  shovels^  pM^ 
and  similar  articles.  Soldiers,  sailors,  clerks,  alcaldes,  and  justices,  all  abandoned  their  em- 
ployment, and  resorted  to  the  gold  lands.  Mr.  Larkin  states  that  he  saw  there  a  lawjer 
who  was  attorney-general  of  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  previous  year,  *^»cg^ 
and  washing  out  his  ounce  and  a-half  a  day,  while  near  him  could  be  found  moit  of  hii 
brethren  of  the  long  robe,  working  in  the  same  occupation. 

Governor  Mason's  despatch  to  the  government  at  Washington,  accompanied  by  very 
valuable  specimens  of  the  gold  obtained  by  this  rude  system  of  mining,  oonfinne  in  aL 
particulars,  the  accounts  received  by  private  letters.  He  states  that  the  entire  gold  district. 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  grants  made  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  is  pobUc  knd. 
The  large  extent  of  country,  the  character  of  the  people  engaged,  and  the  small  fiiroe  a 
his  command,  made  it  impracticable  to  adopt  any  means  to  secure  to  the  government  rents 
or  fees  for  the  privilege  of  mining  the  gold,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  let  all  woris  ftmitj* 
Crime  was  very  rare,  and  no  thefts  or  robberies  bad  been  committed  in  the  gold  district 
The  gold  received  firom  Governor  Mason  and  others  has  been  assayed  at  the  United  Statee 
Mint,  and  by  eminent  chemists,  and  proves  to  have  an  average  fineness  equal  to  that  of 
standard  American  coin. 

The  route  firom  the  western  states  to  California,  via  St  Louis  and  Santa  Fe,  we  hsei 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  and  the  accounts  given  by 
Colonel  Fremont  and  others  who  have  travelled  it,  have  been  often  repeated  in  pnbfie 
journals.  From  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  most  usual  passage  to  the  ooast  of  Caljfbmia 
has  heretofore  been  by  sailing  vessels  round  Cape  Horn.  In  order  to  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired by  this  passage,  many  resort  to  the  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Tbe 
passengers  by  this  route  are  landed  at  Chagres,  a  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  where  logs  have  to  be  laid  along  the  streets  at  aP 
times,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  pass  fix>m  one  of  their  mud  huts  to  another.  Ita  di 
mate  has  long  been  &mous  as  the  very  worst  in  the  world,  and  travellers  never  stop  then 
over  night  who  can  avoid  it  The  passage  up  the  river  is  performed  in  canoes  to  Cnioe% 
or  Gorgona,  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  tlien  by  mules  or  horses  to  Panama,  a  dietence 
of  twenty-one  miles.  Panama  is  by  no  means  a  healthy  city,  but  it  is  mncfa  eafiv  ibr  a 
foreigner  to  reside  in  than  Chagres.  Here  the  traveller  embarks  for  San  Fnndioo  and 
the  gold  country. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


EH  A   CRU  Z. 


GSIDES  the  three  expeditions  against  Mexico,  con 
(iucted  by  Generals  Taylor,  Wool,  and  Kearny,  the 
United  Slates  government  had  designed  another, 
which  was  to  land  at  some  point  on  the  western  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  proceed  thence  to  the 
capital.  The  force  employed  was  denominated  the 
Army  of  Invasion,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  American  a"ny,  Major-General  Scott. 
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Preparatory  to  this  movemcDt  a  small  squadron  was  placed  in  the 
gulf  early  in  1846,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Conner, 
This  officer,  after  assisting  General  Taylor  during  his  operations  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Tampico.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  he  made  an  attempt  on  die  town  of  Alvarado,  but  ftiled. 
On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  the  bngXruxtun,  commanded  by 
officer  Carpender,  ran  aground  on  the  bar  of  Tuspan.  On  the  17th 
she  was  abandoned  by  all  the  officers  and  men,  except  Lieutenant 
Hunter,  with  a  boat's  crew.  The  latter  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
squadron,  but  the  others  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  subse- 
quently exchanged  for  General  La  Vega,  and  his  fellow  prisoners. 
The  Tnixtun  being  utterly  immovable  was  burnt. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  Commodore  Conner  made  a  second  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Alvarado.  His  force  was  three  steamers,  thm 
gun-boats,  and  two  schooners.  The  first  division  crossed  the  bar 
and  engaged  with  a  Mexican  battery  of  seven  guns,  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nver.  The  second  division,  however,  was  prfvented 
from  cros^ng  by  the  grounding  of  a  steamer.  The  commodore  find* 
ing  it  would  be  folly  to  proceed  with  the  first  division,  withdrew  hii 
vessels  and  abandoned  the  attempt. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Pommodore  Perry  sailed  froB  the  aqoadni 
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to  attack  the  town  of  Tabasco,  having  with  hiin  two  steamers  and 
WBftu  schooners.  Crossing  the  bar  on  the  23d,  he  took,  without  re- 
Mtaoce,  the  small  town  of  Frontera,  capturing  all  the  vessels  in  port, 
iBeluding  two  steamers.  On  the  foilo^ving  day  he  commenced  the 
aacent  of  the  river  leading  to  Tabasco.  Reaching  a  fort  which  com- 
manded a  difficult  pass,  he  forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate  it,  and  then 
qiiked  the  guns  ;  and  at  noon  on  the  25th,  all  hb  vessels  were  an- 
choied  in  &ont  of  the  town.  After  a  slight  engagement,  it  was 
^ared  at  the  earnest  solicitatiun  of  the  foreign  merchants.  In  this 
expedition,  Commodore  Perry  captured  or  destroyed  all  the  vessehi 
in  iba  river,  comprising  two  steamers  and  eleven  sail  of  ships,  and  put 
a  imp  to  a  trade  by  which  munmcms  were  introduced  from  Yucatan 
to  Mexico.  On  the  12ih  of  November,  Tampico  surrendered  to 
Craunodore  Conner  without  resistance. 

Ob  the  ni^t  of  November  SO,  Lieutenant  Parker,  Midshipmen 
Rogen  and  Hynson,  and  six  men,  rowed  in  a  small   boat  to  the 
a  brig,  Creole,  and  succeeded  in  burning  her  under  the  gau 
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of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.     So  daring  a  feat  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
eutenant  and  his  little  company. 

These  were  the  principal  operations  along  the  western  golf  coast 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  General  Scott.  It  had  been  the  ardent  desire 
of  that  officer,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  take  the  field  in 
person  ;  but  his  plan  of  operations  being  opposed  by  government,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  at  Washington.  Late  in  November,  however, 
he  received  orders  from  President  Polk  to  take  charge  of  the  force 
on  the  gulf  coast.  He  set  out  immediately,  and  reached  the  seat  of 
war,  January  1,  1847. 

The  first  object  of  the  campaign  was  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cmz, 
and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  The  force  assembled  on  the 
coast  was  inadequate  to  this  undertaking,  and  General  Scott  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  part  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation from  General  Taylor.  These  troops  reached  him  in  Februaiy, 
augmenting  his  numbers  to  more  than  eleven  thousand. 

During  the  same  month,  the  Ondiaka  vessel  was  wrecked  near  the 
Island  of  Lobos,  having  on  board  a  regiment  of  Louisiana  volunteers, 
commanded  by  Colonel  De  Russy.  On  reaching  the  island,  they 
met  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  under  Greneral  Cos,  who  imme- 
diately demanded  their  surrender.  The  colonel's  party  having  n» 
arms,  resistance  was  impracticable ;  but  he  artfully  managed  to  delay 
an  answer  until  night,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  his  troops  as  if 
for  battle.  Then  deserting  his  heavy  baggage,  he  lighted  camp  fires, 
and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  marched  rapidly  for  Tampico,  which 
he  gained  without  encountering  opposition. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  the  movements  preparatory  to  the 
attack  upon  the  castle  and  the  city.  Before  describing  this,  it  may 
be  proper  to  describe  the  strength  of  this  celebrated  fortress,  and  ite 
capabilities  for  defensive  warfare.  Its  construction  was  commenced 
in  1682,  upon  a  bar  or  bank  fronting  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  hundred  and  sixty  two  yards  from  the  main  land.  The  centre 
of  the  area,  occupied  by  the  fortress,  is  a  small  island  renowned  in 
Aztec  mythology  as  the  site  of  a  temple,  in  which  human  victims 
were  offered  to  the  Sun.  The  exterior  polygon  facing  the  city,  is 
three  hundred  yards  long,  and  that  defending  the  north  channel  more 
than  two  hundred.  The  walls  are  about  five  yards  in  thickness,  con- 
structed of  a  species  of  soft  coral,  and  faced  on  the  exterior  witn  hard 
stone.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  seven  cisterns,  which  will  hold 
more  than  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water.  An  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  describes  its  strength  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  in  the  £>!• 
lowing  language : — *^  There  are  at  present  mounted,  nearly  three 
hundred  cannon,  and  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  train  a  gun. 
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Gsnenl  Scott  going  on  board  the  Comi 


opon  the  channel  of  approach,  it  is  planted  ;  so  that  a  fleet  moving 
ap  to  the  attack,  must  be  exposed  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  seven^ 
cannon,  over  a  distance  of  two  miles  before  it  can  get  into  position 
to  return  a  shot.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  is  about  three-eighths  of  a 
mile  from  the  city,  and  is  supported  by  a  water  batteiy  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  town,  of  fifty  thirty-cwo  and  forty-two-pound  guns,  all  of 
frtiich  would  bear  upon  a  squadron  passing  up  from  the  moment  it  ar- 
iiTed  within  range  until  within  musket-shot.  The  garrison  at  this  time, 
ia  composed  of  two  thousand  men.  In  the  event  of  an  attack,  they 
could,  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  retire  within  the  casements  (which 
are  as  impervious  to  shot  as  the  sides  of  Mount  Orizaba)  until  the 
ammunition  of  the  assailing  force  was  expended,  when  they  would 
return  to  their  guns  and  sweep  the  waters  with  the  most  terrific  efTect, 
Tlie  officer  commanding  the  castle  lately  sent  official  word,  that  'if 
the  commodore  would  bring  his  fleet  up,  he  might  fire  until  there 
was  not  a  shot  in  the  locker,  and  he  would  promise  not  to  return  • 
■hot  until  he  was  done.'  " 

Early  in  March  the  American  army  at  Tampico  embarked  on  board 
the  gulf  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Conner.  On  the  7tb 
flie  fleet  reached  Anton  Lizardo,  near  Vera  Cruz,  when  the  general, 
accompanied  by  Conner,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  coast,  and 
chose  a  portion  of  the  beach  west  of  Isle  Sacrificios,  as  a  suitable 
■pot  for  landing.  On  the  9lh  this  event  took  place.  Although  the 
■DchorBge  here  was  extremely  narrow,  yet  before  daylight  all  necev- 
■ary  preparations  had  been  completed.  Each  of  the  fri^tps  received 
2R 
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on  board  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-ei^t  hundred  men,  with 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  sloops  and  smaller  vessels 
numbers  in  proportion.  When  all  were  on  board,  the  squadron  set 
sail.  Each  ship  anchored  in  the  small  space  allotted  to  her,  wittioat 
the  slightest  trouble,  although  the  harbour  was  densely  crowded.  It 
was  a  scene  of  grand  and  stirring  beauty  rarely  witnessed,  even  in 
war,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  melancholy  circumstances 
which  render  the  battle-field  so  horrible. 

While  the  men  were  being  transferred  from  the  ships  to  the  mut 
boats,  the  commodore  directed  the  steamers  Spitfire  and  Vixen,  and 
five  g^n-boats,  to  form  a  line  parallel  with  the  beach,  so  as  to  cover 
the  landing.  From  the  lightness  of  their  drau^t,  these  small  veeaeb 
were  enabled  to  take  positions  within  good  range  of  the  shore.  As 
the  guns  received  their  complements  of  troops,  they  assembled  in  a 
line  abreast,  between  the  fleet  and  the  gun-boats,  and  when  all  were 
ready,  they  moved  together,  under  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  the 
squadron.  The  enemy  oflered  no  resistance,  and  thus  more  than  four 
thousand  men  were  thrown  on  shore  together ;  so  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  whole  army  had  been  landed,  without  the  sli^test  accident. 
General  Worth,  commanding  the  first  line  of  the  army,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  forming  his  troops  on  the  beach  and  nei^bouring  heig^ite 
before  sunset.  He  was  followed,  during  the  evening,  by  (General 
Twiggs. 

The  success  attending  the  disembarkation  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  Mexican  garrison  during  the  land- 
ing.  The  sight  of  the  Americans  on  shore  aroused,  however,  theii 
energies,  and  they  began  preparations  for  a  suitable  defence.  Morales, 
the  commandant,  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens to  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  put  both  city  and  casde  in  the  beat 
possible  condition. 

On  the  day  of  landing,  Commodore  Conner  permitted  the  marines 
of  the  squadron  to  join  the  army  as  part  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artil- 
lery. Some  days  after  they  were  further  reinforced  by  Captains  Ker 
and  Thornton,  and  Colonel  Harney,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
body  of  men  and  many  horses. 

On  the  11th,  General  Scott  received  a  request  from  Senoi  Den 
Afilass  G.  de  Escalante,  the  Spanish  consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  that  the 
rights  of  Spanish  residents  might  be  respected  during  the  siege,  and 
in  case  of  assault.  In  answer,  the  American  commander  acknow- 
ledged the  relation  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
mised to  conform  to  the  request  if  possible ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
mentioned  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  firiend  and  fiM« 
especially  if  the  city  should  be  stormed  at  night.     With  the  answer 
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the  general  sent  a  pnnted  safeguard  to  the  consul,  and  another,  to  be 
left  in  hiB  care,  for  the  British  consul  Similar  papers  were  addressed 
to  the  French  and  Prussian  mmisters  The  time  between  this  cor- 
respondence and  the  22d  was  occupied  in  landing  mortars,  planting 
batteries,  and  investing  the  city  On  that  day  General  Scott  sum- 
moned the  city  and  castle  to  surrender,  promising  to  the  garrisons  of 
both  places  the  honours  of  war  The  commandant  replied,  that  he 
had  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  that  it  would  ill  become  his 
character  as  a  servant  of  the  republic,  to  surrender  his  trust. 

On  receiving  this  answer,  General  Scott  commenced  his  bombard' 
meat.  Seven  mortars  opened  from  land,  while  the  small  vessels  of 
the  squadron  approached  near  enough  to  the  city  to  add  their  fire. 
All  night  the  firing  continued  the  bombardment  presenting  a  scene 
■ublime  and  terrific.  '  Bombs  "  says  an  eye  witness,  "were  flying 
into  Vera  Cruz  like  hail  Sulphureous  flashes,  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
the  dull  booms  of  heavy  guns  arose  from  the  walls  of  the  city  in  re- 
Innx ;  while  ever  and  anon  a  red  sheet  of  flame  would  leap  from  the 
great  brass  mortars  of  the  castle,  followed  by  a  report  which  fairly 
made  the  earth  tremble  ■  ■  ■  *  A  huge  black  cloud  of  smoke  hung 
like  a  pall  over  the  American  army  completely  concealing  it  from 
Tiew ;  the  Mexicans  had  ceased  finng  in  order  to  prevent  our  troops 
from  directing  their  guns  by  the  flashes  from  the  walls ;  but,  having 
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obtained  the  exact  range  before  dark,  the  gunners  continued  theii 
fire,  every  shell  falling  directly  into  the  city.  Suddenly  a  vivid, 
lightning-like  flash  would  gleam  for  an  instant  upon  the  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  over  our  lines,  and  then,  as  the  roar  of  the  great  mortar 
was  borne  to  our  ears,  the  ponderous  shell  would  be  seen  to  dart 
upward  like  a  meteor,  and  after  describing  a  semicircle  in  the  air, 
descend  with  a  loud  crash  upon  the  house-tops,  or  into  the  resound- 
ing streets.  Then,  after  a  brief  but  awful  moment  of  suspense,  a 
lurid  glare,  illuminating  for  an  instant  the  white  domes  and  grim 
fortresses  of  Vera  Cruz,  falling  into  ruins  with  the  shock,  and  the 
echoing  crash  that  came  to  our  ears  told  that  a  shell  had  exploded, 
and  executed  its  terrible  mission." 

In  the  morning,  the  smaller  vessels  were  withdrawn,  on  account 
of  their  exposed  situation.  Three  additional  mortars  were  placed  in 
battery,  and  the  whole  fire  of  the  Americans  was  now  concentrated 
upon  the  city  with  terrible  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  guns  of  the 
castle  were  in  full  blaze ;  but  although  shot  and  shell  were  flying  in 
every  direction,  the  American  loss  was  only  two  men  killed  and  four 
wounded.  Among  the  former  was  the  gallant  and  amiable  Captain 
Vinton.  On  the  same  day,  thirteen  heavy  guns  arrived  from  Tam- 
pico,  two  of  which  were  landed ;  but  a  norther  then  set  in  with  such 
violence,  that  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  even  the  siege  itself 
were  suspended.  During  the  night  the  storm  abated,  and  early  the 
next  morning  the  fleet  recommenced  the  landing  of  military  stores. 
The  firing  continued  at  intervals  the  whole  of  this  day,  the  naval  bat- 
teries co-operating  with  the  land  forces.  Towards  evening,  the 
ammunition  became  exhausted,  and  a  reoccurrence  of  the  norther 
prevented  any  active  operations  on  the  American  side.  During  this 
cessation.  General  Scott  received,  from  the  foreign  consuls  of  the  city, 
a  request  that  a  truce  might  be  granted  to  allow  neutrals,  and  the 
Mexican  women  and  children  to  leave  the  city.  To  this  the  general 
replied,  that  a  truce  could  be  granted  only  on  an  application  of  the 
governor,  with  a  view  to  surrender ;  that  in  sending  safeguards  to 
die  difierent  consuls,  commencing  as  far  back  as  the  15th  instant,  he 
had  distinctly  admonished  them  of  subsequent  dangers ;  that  although 
at  that  date  he  had  refused  to  allow  any  person  to  pass  the  line  of 
investment  either  way,  yet  up  to  the  22d,  the  blockade  had  been  left 
open  to  the  consuls  and  other  neutrals  to  pass  out  to  their  respective 
ships  of  war.  This  answer  contained  a  copy  of  the  summons  to  the 
governor,  showing  that  General  Scott  had  considered  the  case  of  the 
women  and  children  before  the  siege  commenced. 

The  destruction  within  the  city  was  now  so  great,  that  the  citizens 
implored  the  gqvemor  to  surrender.    This  he  refused  to  do.    A  council 
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of  citizeos  and  oEGcers  was  then  held,  which  requested  him  unma- 
<liately  to  resign.  This  was  complied  with,  and  General  Lsndeio 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  sent  overtures  for  a  trace  eariy 
on  the  26th,  and  negotiations  were  carried  on  as  actively  as  (he  stormy 
condition  of  the  weather  would  permit.  Generals  Worth  and  Pillow, 
and  Colonel  Totten  were  appointed  commissioners  for  the  Americans ; 
and  Pedro  M.  Herrera,  Jose  Gutierrez  de  Villanueva,  and  Manuel 
Robles,  for  the  Mexicans.  The  fleet  was  not  represented,  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  communication. 

When  these  officers  met,  the  Mexican  commissioners  presented  six 
propositions,  asking  to  evacuate  the  city  without  hindrance ;  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  a  full  allowance  of  stores  and  fieJd* 
pieces ;  to  salute  their  flag  on  its  being  struck ;  to  be  assured  th«t 
private  property  and  the  enjoyment  of  religious  opinions  would  be 
respected ;  that  the  guards  of  Vera  Cruz  should  retire,  unmolested,  to 
their  homes;  and  that,  in  case  the  siege  continued,  the  neatrals  be 
permitted  to  pass  out.  Most  of  these  General  Scott  refused  to  grant, 
and  negotiations  recommenced.  Captain  Aulick  now  airived  from 
the  fleet.  Rnd,  at  the  request  of  General  Scott,  was  admitted  to  the 
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ccmference.     At  length  the  commissioners  agreed  on  the  following 
terms: 

1.  The  whole  garrison,  or  garrisons,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  arms 
of  the  United  States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  29th  instant,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M. ;  the  garrisons  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms  to  such  officers  as 
may  be  appointed  by  the  general-in-chief  of  the  United  States  armies, 
und  at  a  point  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners. 

2.  Mexican  officers  shall  preserve  their  arms  and  private  effi^cts, 
including  horses  and  horse-furniture,  and  to  be  allowed,  regular  and 
irregular  officers,  as  also  the  rank  and  file,  five  days  to  retire  to  their 
respective  homes,  on  parole,  as  hereinafler  prescribed. 

3.  Coincident  with  the  surrender,  as  stipulated  in  article  I,  the 
Mexican  flags  of  the  various  forts  and  stations  shall  be  struck,  saluted 
by  their  own  batteries ;  and,  immediately  thereafter,  Forts  Santiago 
and  Conception,  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  portion  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
disposed  of  after  surrender  and  parole,  as  their  general-in-chief  may 
desire,  and  the  irregular  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  officers,  in  respect  to  all  arms  and  descriptions  of  force,  giving 
the  usual  parole,  that  the  said  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  themselves, 
shall  not  serve  again  until  duly  exchanged. 

5.  All  the  TTuUeriel  of  war,  and  all  public  property  of  every  de- 
scription found  in  the  city,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  their 
dependencies,  to  belong  to  the  United  States  ;  but  the  armament  of 
the  same  (not  injured  or  destroyed  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
actual  war)  may  be  considered  as  liable  to  be  restored  to  Mexico  by 
a  definite  treaty  of  peace. 

6.  The  sick  and  wounded  Mexicans  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
tlie  city,  with  such  medical  officers  and  attendants,  and  officers  of  the 
army,  as  may  be  necessary  to  their  care  and  treatment. 

7.  Absolute  protection  is  solemnly  guarantied  to  persons  in  the 
oity,  and  property,  and  it  is  clearly  understood  that  no  private  build- 
ing or  property  is  to  be  taken  or  used  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  without  previous  arrangement  with  the  owners,  and  for  a  fair 
•equivalent. 

8.  Absolute  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  ceremonies  is 
aolemnly  guarantied. 

During  the  siege.  Colonel  Harney,  of  the  dragoons,  had  a  severe 
skirmish  with  a  large  body  of  Mexican  cavalry,  stationed  outside  the 
city.  Without  knowing  the  exact  force  of  the  enemy,  he  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  them  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  men.     When 
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Colonel  HuDoy's  Dragoon  Pight. 


three  miles  from  General  Patterson's  head-quarters,  he  discovered 
them  intrenched  near  a  bridge,  and  stationed  himself  bo  as  to  watch 
their  movements,  while  his  own  men  were  secure.  The  Mexicans 
BooQ  perceived  him,  and  opened  their  fire.  Finding  his  force  too 
small  to  cope  with  them,  Harney  despatched  a  messenger  to  camp 
for  a  reinforcement  and  artillery  to  break  their  breastworks.  General 
Patterson  sent  him  sixty  dragoons,  and  in&ntry  and  artillery  sufficient 
to  swell  bis  force  to  more  than  five  hundred. 

Colonel  Harney  then  formed  the  Tennessee  volunteers  on  the  right, 
the  dragoons  on  the  left,  and  advanced  slowly  to  draw  the  Mexican 
fire,  covering  his  artillery  until  it  could  reach  a  desirable  station.  On 
arriving  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  works,  the  artiUeiy 
opened,  and  soon  after  the  colonel  ordered  a  chaige.  This  was 
executed  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  enemy  were  routed  on 
every  side,  and  pursued  for  more  than  a  mile.  Here  the  Americana 
met  the  main  body  of  lancers,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and,  ^lot* 
withstanding  the  disparity  in  numbers,  were  ordered  to  charge. 
After  sweeping  unscathed  through  a  volley  of  pistol-sbot,  they  broke 
headlong  among  the  lancers.  Numbers  sunk  down  under  the  first 
shock,  and  then  the  heavy  dragoon  met  the  high  spirited  lancer  hand 
to  hand  in  mortal  fray.  For  awhile  the  spectacle  was  most  exciting; 
but  it  closed  over  the  Mexicans  in  rout  and  disorder.  Hones  were 
crushed  to  earth,  their  riders  unsaddled,  lances  twisted  from  thek 
hold,  and  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  driven  in  every  direction 
The  Americans  lost  two  killed   and   nine  wounded;   the  enemy 
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nearly  one  hundred.     Their  total  force  was  supposed  to  number  two 
thousand. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  Mexicans  evacuated  both  city  and  cas- 
tle, marching  to  an  open  plain  behind  the  city,  stacking  their  arms, 
and  then  proceeding  towards  the  interior.  Women  and  children 
accompanied  them,  bearing  heavy  burdens,  and  exhibiting  the  melan- 
choly consequences  of  the  assault.  Afier  their  flag  was  struck,  the 
Americans  entered  the  rity  amid  the  strains  of  national  music,  the 
thouta  of  the  overjoyed  soldierv,  and  the  loud  booming  of  cannon 
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from  bom  lieet  and  castle.  General  Twiggs  was  appointed  goTernor^ 
and  soon  restored  quiet  and  confidence.  An  immense  quantity  of 
guns,  ammunition,  and  other  military  stores  were  captured. 

Ever  keeping  in  mind  the  instructions  of  government — ^to  conquer 
a  peace — General  Scott  used  every  effort  to  conciliate  the  Mexican 
population,  and  convince  them  that  so  far  from  entertaining  hostile 
feelings  towards  them,  the  American  government  regarded  them  in  a 
spirit  of  amity  and  forbecirance.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  solemnly 
promising  them  protection  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  all  their 
rights,  social  and  religious ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  ex- 
horted to  remain  neutral,  and  avoid  every  thing  which  might  foster  a 
spirit  of  distrust  and  retaliation  between  themselves  and  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

A  few  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  assault  upon  Vera 
Cruz,  Commodore  Conner  had  been  superseded  in  the  command  of 
the  gulf  squadron  by  Commodore  Perry,  who  had  charge  of  the  fleet 
during  the  whole  siege.  On  the  21st  of  March  a  detachment,  under 
Lieutenant  Hunter,  appeared  before  the  town  of  Alvarado  and  de- 
manded its  surrender.  This  was  complied  with,  and  thus  the  place 
which  had  been  a  desired  object  to  the  Americans  for  nearly  a  year, 
was  attained  without  bloodshed.  Hunter  was  subsequently  called  to 
account  for  exceeding  his  orders,  and  after  being  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  commodore,  was  dismissed  from  the  squadron ;  but, 
on  reporting  himself  at  Washington,  he  was  ordered  on  other  duty. 

News  of  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  was  received  in  the  United  States 
with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy.  Thanks  and  tokens  of  esteem 
were  voted  to  Scott  and  his  army,  and  public  illuminations  were  held 
in  most  of  the  great  cities.  It  was  indeed  a  great  feat,  that,  with  the 
loss  of  only  a  few  men  killed  and  wounded,  our  troops  should  subdue 
t  fortress,  considered  by  all  the  world  as  impregnable. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

MARCH  TOWARDS  THE  CAPITAI.,  AND  BATTLE  OP  CEK&O  GO&DO. 

HE  American  army  remained  at 
Vera  Cruz  until  the  8lh  of  April, 
when  General  Twiggs,  with  his 
division,  marched  for  the  interior. 
Other  divisions  followed  in  regular 
order.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
day,  the  van  reached  the  foot  of  the 
great  mountain  range  in  sight  of 
Orizaba,  and  the  tall  peaks  that 
look  up  towards  it.  Through  the 
rocky  defiles  of  this  shipendou 
chain,  the  great  national  road  winds 
towards  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and 
on  the  precipitous  clifis  command- 
ing it  was  posted,  in  strong  intrench- 

ments,  the  Mexican  army,  numbering  eleven  thousand,  and  com 

manded  by  Santa  Anna. 

This  offieer,  after  his  repulse  at  Buena  Vi&ta,  had  succeeded  io 
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raiang  and  equipping  another  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  Americans.  He  chose  a  position  which  entirel; 
commanded  the  road,  and  where  he  hoped  that  the  nature  of  die 
ground,  and  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers,  would  enable  him  to  defeat 
General  Scott,  and  redeem  what  had  been  lost  at  Angostura  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

On  ascertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  General  Scott  resolved 
to  reconnoiter  his  position  daily,  so  as  to  open  a  road  in  their  rear, 
which  would  enable  him  to  attack  them  at  two  points  simaltaneously. 
This  most  difficult  design  was  executed  as  far  as  the  height  of  Ceno 
Gordo,  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position,  when  it  became  evident  thtt 
farther  advance  in  that  direction  was  impossible,  without  a  battle. 
The  general  therefore  made  the  requisite  preparations  for  an  attack, 
and  on  the  17th  issued  his  celebrated  order,  in  which,  with  prophetic 
accuracy,  he  detailed  each  movement  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  the 
line  of  pursuit.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  Twi^s's  divinon  was 
thrown  into  position,  and,  while  the  advance  parties  were  woridng 
upon  the  road,  they  were  iired  upon  with  grape  and  mnslcctiy.  A 
rather  severe  skirmish  ensued,  which  lasted  until  Coronel  Huney 
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Gcnenl  Pillow. 


evuie  into  action,  with  a  body  of  riflemen,  and  drove  in  the  Mex- 
ican pickets.  A  height  near  Cerro  Gordo  was  then  secured,  and 
a  battery  of  one  twenty-four-pounder  and  two  howitzers  placed 
upon  it. 

The  battle  ground  of  Cerro  Gordo  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Plan  del  Rio,  a  small  stream  running  at  this  place  directly  east  and 
vest  On  each  side  of  this  narrow  channel,  a  steep  mountain  wall 
rises  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet,  and  then  spreads  out  towards 
the  north  in  table-land,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  chain  of  rocky 
hills  running  from  north  to  south.  On  the  west,  this  high  surface 
descends  abruptly  into  a  long,  narrow  valley,  from  which,  on  the 
opposite  side,  rises  the  commanding  mount  of  Cerro  Gordo,  situated 
a  little  north  of  the  Plan  del  Rio,  and  west  of  the  plateau  of  table- 
land. The  national  road  crosses  the  stream  at  a  small  gorge,  and 
winding  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  table-land,  turns  to  the  west, 
bounding  the  northern  portion  until  it  enters  the  narrow  valley  be- 
tween the  table-land  and  Cerro  Gordo.  It  runs  through  this,  and 
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turning  southward,  sweeps  round  the  foot  if  that  position,  and  then 
runs  west  towards  Jalapa.  West  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  anotlier  strong 
height,  also  commanding  the  road ;  and  north  of  it  a  third,  on  which 
the  Americans  planted  a  heavy  battery  during  the  night  of  the  23d. 

Cerro  Gordo  was  defended  by  a  tower  and  numerous  works,  and 
the  road  leading  up  the  hill  to  it  was  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length. 
An  assailing  force  marching  up  this  road  would  be  exposed  to  the 
fall  range  of  the  enemy's  cannon  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Here 
Santa  Anna  had  posted  his  main  force  of  more  than  six  thousand 
men,  whom  he  commanded  in  person.  The  height  to  the  west  was 
also  occupied  with  a  large  force.  But  the  new  road  cut  by  the 
Americans  north  of  these  hills,  and  ascending  them  by  a  precipitous 
rise,  where  cannon  could  not  well  operate  upon  an  assailing  force, 
saved  General  Scott's  army  from  the  terrible  slaughter  which  would 
have  attended  a  direct  attack  upon  the  front  or  south  side.  The 
storming  of  this  main  point  of  Santa  Anna's  position  was  intrusted  to 
the  division  of  General  Twiggs.  The  strong  points  of  the  plateau, 
together  with  the  ridge  of  hills  running  north  and  south,  were  de- 
fended by  General  La  Vega,  with  more  than  two  thousand  men. 
This  was  the  position  attacked  by  General  Pillow,  and  so  gallantly 
defended  by  its  garrison.  The  hill  west  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  attacked 
by  the  2d  infantry.  Shields's  brigade  was  stationed  west  of  it,  and 
on  the  Jalapa  road,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  a  thousand  men  were  sent  from  Twiggs's 
division  to  erect  a  battery  upon  the  height  north  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
which  had  been  captured  during  the  evening's  skirmish.  This  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  consisted  of  a  twenty-four-pounder  and 
two  howitzers.  This  duty  was  one  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
soldiers  were  worn  out  through  long  marching,  the  height  was  steep, 
rocky,  and  several  hundred  feet  high,  the  night  singularly  dark,  and 
the  pieces  so  heavy  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable.  The  detachment 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  dragged  up  the  pieces 
alternately.  Then  the  troops  locked  the  wheels  and  sunk  exhausted  on 
the  rocks,  while  their  comrades  advanced  to  relieve  them.  At  three 
o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  18th,  the  battery  was  in  a  position  to  open  on 
the  enemy. 

Before  daylight,  the  entire  division  of  Twiggs  was  roused  to  storm 
the  height.  As  the  loud  cannon  opened  on  each  side,  Shields  hur* 
ried  on  against  the  fort  to  the  west,  so  as  to  carry  it  and  gain  the 
Jalapn  road.  As  light  gradually  spread  among  the  mountains,  the 
long  lines  of  American  soldiery  could  be  seen  clambering  up  the 
precipitous  ascent,  in  direct  route  for  the  main  height.  Colonel  Har- 
ney, a.<^sted  by  Colonel  Childs,  led  the  assault,  while  the  comman 
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General  Twigga  kt  Cerro  Gonlo. 


der-in-rhief  fixed  his  anxious  eye  upon  the  movement.  Although 
for  some  time  protected  by  the  steep  ledges,  the  assailnnts  came  at 
length  within  range  of  the  opposing  fire,  and  the  front  ranks  melted 
away  before  its  withering  showers.  Thundering  tones  shook  all  the 
mountain  heights,  echoing  and  breaking  among  the  gorges,  with  ter- 
rific grandeur ;  while  answering  them  went  up  the  shouts  of  man  and 
officer,  the  firm,  clear  words  of  command,  and  the  quick  clashing  of 
arms.  The  gallant  Harney,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  cheered 
on  his  men,  rushing  along  their  front,  through  showers  of  death  that 
rained  on  every  side.  Animated  by  his  voice  and  example,  the 
troops  breasted  the  murderous  storm,  reached  the  parapet  and  leaped 
over  among  their  enemies.  Then  the  cannon  ceased,  and  there 
were  a  few  moments  of  terrible  silence,  succeeded  by  the  ringing  of 
bayonets,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The  struggle  was  dioit. 
Dismayed  by  the  impetuous  charge,  the  enemy  either  threw  down 
their  arms  or  broke  and  fled  down  the  southern  ascent  to  the  main 
road.  Generals  Santa  Anna,  Canalizo,  and  Almonte,  escaped  to 
Jalapa.  Twiggs's  division,  headed  by  Harney  and  Childs,  continued 
.n  close  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

So  conspicuous  was  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Harney,  during  the 
whole  of  this  terrible  charge,  that  immediately  after  the  enemy*! 
works  had  been  carried,  and  while  all  around  was  confusion  and  vild 
pursuit, General  Scott  rode  up  to  the  colonel  and  exclaimed,  "Colo- 
nel Hamey,  I  cannot  now  adequately  express  my  admiration  of  youi 
gallant  achievement,  but  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  soon  thanldng  yon 
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General  Sbielili  wounded. 


in  proper  terms."  With  characteristic  modesty,  Haraey  replied  that 
the  praise  was  due  less  to  himself  than  to  his  officers  and  men. 

Meanwhile  General  Shields,  with  his  volunteers,  had  stormed  and 
curried  the  height  to  the  west,  and  marching  down  rapidly  into  the 
toad,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  Cerro  Gordo.  In  the 
commencement  of  Ihe  artion,  the  general  was  paralyzed  by  a  musket- 
ball  which  passed  through  his  lungs.  Colonel  Baker  then  took  com- 
mand of  his  division,  and  conducted  the  pursuit. 

At  the  same  time  General  Pillow  had  attacked  the  strong  positions 
of  the  enemy,  situated  on  the  plateau.  General  La  Vega  received 
bim  with  a  galling  fire,  but  without  being  able  to  cherk  his  advance. 
The  column  was  led  by  Haskell's  regiment  of  Tennessee  volunteers, 
followed  by  the  other  repments  of  the  brigade.  When  near  I.a 
Vega's  position,  the  advance  suddenly  received  a  heavy  fire  from  3 
masked  battery,  which  drove  it  back  with  great  loss.  Pillow  restored 
hia  hn"  and  again  ordered  it  forward.  The  troops  advanced  with 
^lirit ;  hut  the  Mexicans,  animated  by  their  former  success,  poured 
forth  so  terrible  a  discharge  from  all  their  batteries,  that  they  agaio 
drove  back  the  assailants.  At  this  time  the  American  flag  was  ob- 
•erred  on  Cerro  Gordo,  and  judging  it  useless  to  resist  further,  Ge- 
neral La  Vega  surrendered.  The  foroe  of  the  Americans  at  Cerro 
Gordo  was  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred ;  their  loss  was  tliirty- 
Ihree  officers  and  three  hundred  and  nine^  eight  men — total  four 
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hundred  and  eighty-three ;  of  whom  sixty-three  were  killed.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  was  never  known,  but 
during  the  battle  it  no  doubt  equalled  that  of  their  antagonists,  and 
in  the  retreat  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  slaughter  committed 
among  the  fugitives  by  Harney's  dragoons.  The  amount  of  ammu- 
nition, arms,  military  stores,  and  prisoners  captured  was  so  gn'-at, 
that  in  General  Scott's  language,  the  victors  were  "  embarratAed  with 
the  results  of  victory, — prisoners  of  war,**  says  the  commander^ 
"heavy  ordnance,  field  batteries,  Ginall  arms,  and  accoutrements 
About  three  thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms,  with  the  usual  pnH 
portion  of  field  and  company  oflicers,  besides  five  generals,  seveni 
of  them  of  great  distinction, — Pinzon,  Jarrero,  La  Vega,  Noriaga,  and 
Abando.  A  sixth  general,  Vasquez,  was  killed  in  defending  tfie  bati- 
tery  (tower)  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  Mexican  army,  the  capture  ol 
which  gave  us  those  glorious  results." 

As  the  great  number  of  prisoners  was  an  insupportable  bur.len  to 
4ie  arniT.  General  Scott  released  them  all  on  parole,  except  a  tsw 
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jfficers,  who  chose  to  remain  under  the  good  treatment  of  the  Ame- 
rican government.  All  the  private  eflects  were  restored  to  their 
owners,  and  the  small  arms  and  some  ammunition  destroyed.  The 
duty  of  receiving  the  paroles  of  the  Mexican  officers  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Hitchcock,  inspector-general  of  the  army,  who  also  furnished 
provisioDS  for  the  prisoners. 

Od  the  same  day  that  the  victory  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  achieved, 
the  town  of  Tuspan  was  captured  with  but  sli^t  resistance  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  gulf  squadron.  On  the  following  day  Twiggs  entered 
Jalapa,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  On  the  same  day  and  the 
following,  the  Mexicans  abandoned  the  strong  post  of  La  Hoya;  and 
OD  the  22d,  General  Worth  entered  the  strong  town  and  castle  uf 
Perote.  This  fortress  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  Mexico.  It 
contained  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  bronze  and  iron  mortars,  eleven 
thousand  cannon  balls,  fourteen  thousand  bombs,  and  five  hundred 
muskets,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 

On  the  15th  of  May,  General  Worth  approached  the  city  of  PuebU. 
He  was  met  by  a  party  of  lancers,  supposed  to  be  led  by  ijaott 
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Anna,  with  whom  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  the  plains  tf  Amasocft. 
After  losing  a  few  men,  the  enemy  retreated,  and  were  driven  tuto 
the  streets  ofPuebla,  where  they  separated  and  escaped. 

The  city  of  Puebla  is  among  the  lai^est  in  Mesico,  containing  a 
population  of  eighty  thousand  souls.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  splendid 
cathedral — probably  the  most  costly  building  in  America — its  nume- 
rous churchi^s  and  priests,  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  the 
general  good  appearance  of  its  streets  and  houses,  its  numerous  places 
of  amusement,  and  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Thus  in  less  than  two  moa±s,  General  Scott  and  his  army  had 
captured  three  large  cities,  two  castles,  ten  thousand  men,  more  than 
seven  hundred  cannon,  mostly  new,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
shells,  shot,  and  small  arms.  For  rapidity  of  exeention,  these 
achievements  have  scarcely  a  parallel,  except  in  Napoleon's  first 
Italian  campaign. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 


THE    GUERB 


FTER  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
Mexican  government  author- 
ized  the  organization  of  small 
bands  of  citizens  and  villagers, 
armed  and  mounted.  Theywere 
termed  "  guerrilla  parties," 
and  being  composed  mostly  of 
outlaws  and  robbers — the  dregs 
of  the  population — they  entered 
upon  the  campaign  with  the 
avowed  determination  to  ex- 
tend  no  quarter  to  any  who 
might  fall  into  their  hands,  but  to  rob  and  murder  as  oflen  as  occa- 
sion offered.  Spreading  themselves  over  the  country  through  which 
the  route  of  the  Americans  extended,  they  seized  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  strong  passes,  attacked  scouting  parties,  intercepted 
communications,  and  even  entered  garrisoned  cities  at  night,  and 
murdered  all  American  stragglers  within  their  reach.  Some  of  their 
attempts  were  so  daring  and  serious,  as  to  be  deserving  of  particular 
record. 

Early  in  May,  a  party  of  infantry  were  attacked  near  the  National 
Bridge,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  wagon  train.    Here  they 
nllied,  and  charged  on  the  guerrillas,  who  were  dispersed  with  con- 
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nderable  loss.  One  American  was  killed.  On  tne  same  day,  n» 
less  than  twenty-one  bodies  were  found  on  the  road,  of  those  who 
had  been  murdered  by  the  rancheros.  Not  long  after,  Bome  unknowii 
persons  of  General  Taylor's  aimy  entered  a  rancho  near  Seralvo,  and 
bung  nearly  forty  Mexicans.  Generals  Taylor  and  Wool  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertioi.-  'i  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage, 
but  without  success.  On  leceiving  news  of  the  murder,  General 
Canales  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  whole  eastern  couotry 
under  martial  law,  and  that  no  quarter  should  be  extended  to  any 
American. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  Colonel  Sowers  reached  Vera  Cruz  with  de- 
spatches from  General  Scott,  then  approaching  Puebla.  On  the  same  ^ 
day,  witb  an  escort  of  five  men  and  Lieutenant  McDonnell,  he  set 
out  for  Santa  Fe,  hoping  to  find  Captain  Wheat  there,  from  whom  he 
expected  further  reinforcements.  Being  disappointed,  he  set  out  with 
two  additional  men,  but  was  attacked  on  the  road  by  the  guerrillas, 
and  himself  and  six  men  murdered.  The  survivor  escaped  to  carry 
the  sad  news  to  Vera  Cruz.  About  the  same  time,  Captain  Walker, 
with  eight  hundred  mi  n,  while  escorting  a  wagon  train,  was  attacked 
by  two  hundred  rancheros,  whom  he  chained,  capturing  six,  killinfc 
ten,  and  pursuing  the  remainder  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  night  would 
admit.     The  2d  dr^;oons,  who  accompanied  Walker,  had  six  killed 
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■nd  eleven  wounded,  a  loss  which  induced  them  to  shoot  toe  prison- 
ers taken  by  Walker, 

On  the  night  of  June  4th,  eight  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Mcintosh,  started  from  Vera  Cruz  for  Puebia,  with  a  train  of  one 
hundred  and  fif^y  wagons,  and  six  hundred  mules.  He  had  with 
him  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  On 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  June,  the  advance  guard,  consisting  of  Captain 
Ford's  Indiana  dragoons,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
Mexicans,  who  killed  two  and  wounded  five  or  six  others.  This 
threw  the  American  front  into  confusion,  and  enabled  the  enemy  to 
follow  up  their  success  by  capturing  several  horses  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  baggage.  The  troops  were  just  recovering  from  this  unex- 
pected assault,  when  in  about  half  an  hour  the  rear  of  the  train  was 
attacked,  and  before  the  guard,  who  were  unfortunately  too  far  be- 
hind, could  get  up,  they  had  lost  a  large  number  of  pack  mules,  and 
■ereral  wagons  were  robbed  of  their  contents.  The  assailants  then 
retired  into  the  neighbouring  chaparral,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
pursue  them. 

The  train  was  now  arranged  in  order,  the  mounted  dragoon 
placed  as  a  rear  g<iard,  and  the  whole  again  moved  forward.  At 
nnset  they  reached  a  low  part  of  the  road,  bordered  on  the  lefl  by 
an  0])eD  chaparral,  and  on  the  right  by  a  field,  set  with  thickets,  and 
commanded  on  the  farther  end  by  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  hill. 
The  stillness  of  this  lonely  spot  was  suddenly  broken  by  heavy  dis- 
charges of  musketry,  while  from  the  fort,  the  hill  in  its  rear,  and  th« 
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rows  of  rhaparral,  blazed  forth  sheets  of  blinding  flame.  Althou^ 
the  Americans  were  mostly  raw  recruits,  they  received  the  enemy's 
fire  with  coolness,  and  poured  forth  in  return  a  volley  from  their 
rtfleR.  After  this  had  coDtinued  for  some  minutes,  they  charged  upon 
the  chaparral  in  rear  of  the  adjoining  field,  and  after  a  short  but  ex- 
citing struggle,  silenced  the  Mexicans'  fire,  and  drove  them  from  the 
thicket.  At  the  same  time,  the  dragoons  rushed  down  upon  the  fort 
on  the  hill,  entered  it  amid  loud  shouts,  and  compelled  the  garrison 
li)  fly  in  confusioQ  over  the  neighbouring  heights. 

HROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  this  affair 
the  Mexicans  behaved  with  more  than 
usual  skill  and  bravery.  Durii^  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  first  attack, 
they  avoided  the  American  troops  as 
much  as  possible,  and  fell  upon  the 
wagons  and  mules,  which  extended 
over  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  hav- 
ing the  guard  of  four  hundred  men 
weakened  by  extension.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  capture  twenty-eight 
wagons,  and  nearly  two  hundred  pack 
ericans  during  this  week,  in  specie  alone, 
was  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Thirty  men  were  killed.  Colo- 
nel Mcintosh  halted  at  Paso  de  Obijas,  and  despatched  a  courier  to 
General  Cadwalader,  at  Vera  Cruz,  for  supplies. 

This  action  encouraged  the  guerrillas  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
spread  themselves  between  Vera  Cruz  and  General  Scott's  head-quar- 
ters,  cut  off  the  communication,  and  occupied  all  the  strong  positions 
in  the  vicinity.  Strong  bodies  entered  Vera  Cruz  at  night,  and  drove 
off  numbers  of  horses :  scouting  parlies  were  attacked,  and  sometimea 
murdered  ;  while  it  became  almost  impassible  to  travel  with  a  train 
without  its  being  accompanied  by  a  large  escort. 

On  the  8th,  a  small  recruiting  party  of  Americans,  with  some  citi- 
zens and  disbanded  soldiers,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  andfif^, 
left  Puebla  for  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  conducted  by  Captain  Bainhridge, 
of  the  3d  artillery.  On  approaching  Cerro  Gordo,  two  officers  were 
fired  upon  from  the  chaparral  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  and  soon  after 
the  captain  was  informed  that  the  pass  was  guarded  by  four  thousand 
Mexicans.  After  halting  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  organizing, 
the  party  passed  through  without  meeting  the  enemy,  and  arrived 
that  evening  at  the  National  Bridge.  The  troops  were  now  so  much 
fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  furnish  a  guard  ;  but,  while  preparing  to 
bivouac,  they  received  information  that  some  persons  were  bani* 
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lading  the  bridge.  About  the  same  time  signal  lights  were  diitiiictly 
observed  on  the  ridges  and  cliffs  near  Cerro  Gordo.  In  ordi^  to  pre- 
vent surprise,  a  few  men  were  placed  between  the  bridge  and  the 
encampment,  but  no  attempt  was  made  on  them  during  the  night. 

Before  daylight  the  sick  and  wounded  were  removed  to  a  place 
M  safety,  and  two  parties  despatched  towards  the  bridge,  one  of 
wbtcb  cleared  it  without  meeting  the  enemy.  These  were  followed 
«oon  after  by  the  main  body.  Everything  appearing  safe,  Lieutenant 
McWilliams  and  a  Mr.  Frazer  were  sent  to  bring  the  train  across  the 
bridge.  While  on  their  way,  they  were  fired  at  by  about  twenty-five 
Mexicans,  posted  on  a  ridge.  The  wagon-master  and  four  others 
were  killed,  and  a  wagon  captured.  Immediately  after  a  party  of 
lancers  appeared  on  the  bridge,  and  prepared  for  a  charge ;  but  on  per- 
ceiving that  Captain  Bainbridge's  party  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
they  hastily  retired.  Placing  his  troops  in  order,  the  captain  resumed 
his  march,  fallowed  by  several  hundred  lancers,  who  hung  upon  his 
rear  and  Banks  until  he  arrived  at  the  pass,  where  Colonel  Mcintosh 
was  awaiting  reinforcements.  The  Mexicans  were  a  portion  of  the 
same  party  Uiat  had  attacked  the  colonel  and  cut  oS  his  train,  and 
during  the  whole  night  they  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  the  camp, 
often  approaching  very  near  to  the  American  sentinels. 

N  the  following  day  Bainbridge's  party 
resumed  its  march  to  Vera  Cruz,  in 
company  with  Captain  Duperu's  dra- 
goons, who  returned  to  obtain  theij 
horses.  It  had  been  owing  to  the 
bravery  of  this  company  that  Mcin- 
tosh's command  was  not  entirely  cut 
off  or  dispersed  during  the  fierce  attack 
of  the  lancers.  On  arriving  at  Santa 
Fe,  the  dragoons  halted,  in  order  to 
protect  a  large  return  train,  at  that 
time  threatened;  and  meanwhile  Cap- 
tain Bainbridge  pushed  on  to  Vera 
Cruz,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  The 
threatened  assault  upon  Duperu's  com- 
s  made ;  but,  although  the  enemy  were  greatly  superior,  he 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back  with  loss,  and  arrived  safely  at  Vera 
Croz. 

On  the  day  that  Captain  Bainbridge's  command  left  Mcintosh's 

camp.  General  Cadwalader  reached  it  with  eight  hundred  men,  and 

two  howitzers.    The  two  commands,  numbering  about  one  thousand 

men,  were  then  joined,  and  moved  forward  towards  the  National 
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Bridge.  He  led  his  troops  over  the  commanding  heights  from  which 
the  enemy  had  made  their  attacic,  so  as  to  be  on  even  ground  with 
the  Mexicans  in  case  of  a  second  assault.  The  Americans  were  not 
long  in  suspense.  A  heavy  lire  from  all  the  neighbouring  ridges  and 
chaparral,  soon  announced  that  a  large  force  had  collected  to  dis- 
pute his  passage.  The  command  was  halted,  and  the  two  howitzers 
placed  in  a  position  to  rake  the  thickets.  A  furious  action  ensued, 
which  lasted  several  hours,  and  was  terminated  only  by  a  cbai^  into 
the  chaparral.  After  a  short  stru^le,  the  Mexicans  retreated,  leav; 
ing  behind  them,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  one  hundred  men. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirteen  killed  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  wounded.  Cadwalader  passed  the  bridge,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Jalapa. 

Colonel  De  Russy,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  was 
sent,  on  the  7th  of  July,  from  Tampico,  by  Colonel  Gates,  com- 
nandant  at  that  place,  to  Huejutia,  to  ask  of  the  Mexican  general, 
Garay,  the  liberation  of  some  prisoners  of  war  entitled  to  release. 
On  reaching  a  point  eight  miles  from  Tantayuca,  and  one  mile  from 
the  Calabosa  river,  he  met  a  Mexican  Indian,  from  whom  informa-  . 
tion  was  received  that  General  Garay  was  in  force  at  that  river,  and 
meditated  an  attack  upon  the  party.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
■hots  were  beard  in  advance,  the  Mexicans  having  6red  upon  and 
killed  Captain  Boyd,  leader  of  the  pioneer  party,  and  nx  of  his  meu. 
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The  main  body  of  the  AmericaDS  then  charged  the  enemy  in  three 
columns,  driving  them,  from  their  left  and  right,  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  where  they  fonned  in  one  body.  In  this  position  the 
battle  continued  for  an  hour,  Captain  Wyse  gallantly  serving  the  only 
piece  belonging  to  the  company,  and  acting  with  the  greatest  cool- 
nesi  throughout  the  whole  engagement.  The  enemy  were  finally 
bwten  off,  and  the  Americans  commenced  their  retreat  toTantayuca. 
Tlie  Mexicans  were  now  reinforced  by  numerous  small  parties  of 
eitizena  and  guerrillas,  and  a  running  light  ensued,  which  was  main- 
tained until  the  Americans  had  regained  their  magazine — a  distance 
of  twelve  miles.  On  arriving  at  Tantayuca  they  dispersed  a  force 
of  the  enemy  stationed  there,  and  entering  the  town,  provided  them- 
■elves  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  also  stripped  it  of  provisions 
1  other  stores. 

T  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
summons  for  capitulation  arrived 
from  General  Garay.  The  de- 
mand was  refused ;  but  an  agree- 
ment  was  made  to  meet  the  gene- 
ral in  the  plaza  at  ten  o'clock. 
Captain  Wyse  repaired  to  the 
place  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
waited  until  midnight  without 
receiving  any  intelligence  of  the 
Mexican  ofGcer. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  tiie  13th,  the  Americans  left  their  camp,  and  marched  for  the 
PsQUCO  road  amid  a  heavy  rain.  At  ten  A.M.,  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  a  running  action  commenced,  and  was  con> 
tinued  over  a  space  of  fifty  miles.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  during 
the  whole  affair,  was  fifteen  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  three  missing ; 
that  of  the  enemy  is  unknown.  In  the  latter  end  of  June,  eight  of 
tbe  prisoners  confined  by  General  Garay  made  their  escape  to  the 
American  quarters. 

In  July,  General  Pierce  left  Vera  Cruz  to  join  Scott's  army,  having 
with  him  twenty-five  hundred  men,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons, 
Kten  hundred  mules,  and  one  million  dollars  in  specie.  At  the 
National  Bridge  he  was  attacked  by  fourteen  hundred  Mexicans,  and 
a  severe  battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
Their  loss  was  one  hundred  and  fifty — that  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
tcilled  and  wounded.  After  returning  to  Vera  Cruz  for  artillery  and 
reinforcements,  the  general  marched  forward,  and  reached  Puebla  on 
Ifae  6th  of  August,  one  day  previous  to  S^iott's  march  upon  the  capital. 
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Od  the  lOth  of  August,  a  party  of  Americans,  under  Major  Lally, 
was  attacked  near  the  National  Bridge,  by  the  guerrillaa.  The  sldr- 
mbb  ffas  severe,  the  major  being  attacked  in  &ODt  and  rear,  and 
losing  many  men.  He  maintained  bis  ground,  however,  with  vigonr^ 
and  finally  drove  ofi*  the  enemy.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  an 
engagement  had  taken  place  between  Captain  Ruff's  cavalry  and  dts 
guerrillas,  in  which  he  was  eminently  victorious,  not  losing  a  man. 

These  attacks  of  the  guerrillas  kept  the  region  between  Vera  Crux 
and  Puebla  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  and  rendered  travelling,  ex- 
cept with  a  strong  escort,  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  Hie 
most  active  and  daring  of  these  partisans  was  the  celebrated  Fatiier 
Jarauta,  a  priest,  who  had  organized  most  of  the  parties,  and  wlio 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  their  general  leader.  Vigilant  ^- 
ertions  were  made  to  capture  him  by  Captain  Walker,  and  General 
Patterson,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  without  succe« ; 
and,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  continued  to  arm  and  lead  difier^it 
bands,  whose  rapid  and  fearless  movements  rendered  his  name  a 
terror  in  that  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


BfABCH    TO    THE    CAPITAL,    AND    BATTLE   OF 


ENERAL  SCOTT,  with  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  army,  remitined  at  Puebla 
until  early  in  August,  when  he  pre- 
pared for  a  march  upon  the  capital. 
A  sufficient  garrison  was  left  in  the 
city  under  Colonel  ChiJds.  On  the 
7th,  Twigtjs's  division,  preceded  by 
Harney's  brigade  of  cavalry,  moved 
for  the  capital ;  and  was  followed,  on 
the  three  succeeding  days,  by  the  di- 
visions of  Quitman,  Worth,  and  Pil- 
low, the  corps  being  at  no  time  more 
than  five  hours'  march,  or  supporting 
diilaiice,  apart.  On  the  first  day,  the  troops  entered  a  beautiful 
rolling  co'intry,  of  great  fertility,  covered  with  gardens,  which  sup- 
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plied  the  inhabitants  with  food,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains^ 
capped  with  snow.  Among  these  Popocatapetl  and  Iscatapetl  were 
so  near  as  to  render  the  morning  and  evening  air  quite  chilly.  The 
fields  were  covered  with  the  beautiful  maguey  plant,  through  the 
rows  of  which,  as  the  road  gradually  ascended,  the  long  lines  of  sol- 
diers, followed  by  their  immense  baggage  train,  exhibited  a  noble 
spectacle.  The  second  day's  march  ascended  through  defiles,  nar- 
row passes,  and  deep  chasms,  succeeded  by  thick  woods  of  the  fmest 
forest  trees,  with  here  and  there  beautiful  little  lakes  embosomed 
among  quiet  valleys,  with  their  cool  deep  waters  glittering  in  the 
southern  sun.  On  the  third  day,  the  advance  reached  the  strong 
pass  of  Rio  Frio,  where  the  enemy  had  been  reported  in  force.  At 
this  place,  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  road  on  the  left,  close  upon 
it  for  about  a  mile,  overhanging  and  enfilading  it  completely,  and 
affording  excellent  coverings  for  an  enemy's  marksmen.  It  was 
passed  without  meeting  the  enemy,  and  the  troops  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  ridge,  which  separates  the  plains  of  Puebla  firom  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  After  winding  along  this  for  several  miles,  a  sud- 
den turn  in  the  road  brought  the  army  within  ftill  sight  of  the  vast 
plain  of  Mexico,  in  the  centre  of  which  lay  the  goal  of  ambition,  the 
object  of  so  many  fatiguing  marches,  with  its  lofty  cathedral,  its 
checkered  domes,  its  frowning  walls,  and  bright  embosoming  lakes. 
The  army  passed  the  night  in  sight  of  the  city. 

On  the  following  day,  the  troops  descended  into  the  great  valle} 
or  basin  of  Mexico,  the  different  divisions  approximating  more  closel} 
than  they  had  done  in  any  part  of  the  march.  The  road  ran  through 
Lake  Chalco  and  Xochimilco  on  the  south,  and  Lake  Tezcuco  on  the 
north.  Close  to  the  latter,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  was 
the  isolated  mound,  called  El  Penon,  of  great  height,  strongly  forti- 
fied, by  a  triple  row  of  works,  and  flooded  around  the  base  by  sluices 
from  the  lakes,  and  heavy  rains.  It  is  eight  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  commands  the  advance  to  it,  firom  the  east.  A  careful  reconnois- 
sance  of  this  place,  made  on  the  13th  and  14th,  convinced  GrenerW 
Scott  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it,  even  if  successful,  would  be  attendee 
by  great  and  disproportionate  loss,  and  have  a  chilling  effect  upon 
the  subsequent  battles,  anticipated  before  the  city  walls.  This  waa 
confirmed  by  another  reconnoissance  upon  Mexicalzingo,  left  of  Penon, 
a  village  at  a  fortified  bridge  across  the  canal,  leading  from  Lake 
Xochimilco  to  the  capital.  This  could  have  been  carried  after  mask- 
ing EI  Penon ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  the  Americans 
would  have  found  themselves  on  a  narrow  causeway  four  miles  from 
the  road  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by  boggy  grounds. 

These  difficulties  caused  the  general  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  direol 
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march  upon  the  city,  and  to  avoid  the  eastern  defences,  by  passing 
round  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Chaico  and  Xochi- 
milco,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  so  as  to  reach  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Augustin,  and  there  conduct  a  reconnoissance  upon  the 
city. 

Accordingly,  by  a  sudden  retrograde  movement,  the  army  com- 
menced its  march  on  the  l8th.  Worth's  division,  with  Harney  in  ad- 
vance, composing  the  van.  Twiggs's  troops  were  left  at  Ayotia  until 
next  day,  in  order  to  threaten  Penon  and  Mexicalzingo,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy  as  long  as  possible.  The  route  lay  over  a  field  of 
lava,  broken  into  rocks,  chasms,  and  deep  ravines,  many  of  which, 
on  account  of  the  rainy  season,  were  filled  with  water;  but  notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  the  advance  under  Worth  reached  San 
Augustin  on  the  18th  • 

*  Th«  marrh  of  the  American  Hrmy  around  Lake  Cliiico  tnuet  be  regaiJcd  is  odb  ot 
the  moat  scientific  operationa  of  the  wsr.  Santa  Anna  bad  good  reason  to  Irelicve  thai 
•Hch  a  atep  *aa  impoaiible,  and  few  generals  beudea  the  American  commander  would 
htre  attempted  it.  The  reward  was  commensursle  with  the  labour  of  ■ehiticment ; 
tat  beiidei  its  reaulting  in  the  subsequent  glorious  balllea.  it  enabled  our  army  to  escapa 
dta  terrible  batteiiea  of  Penan  and  Meiicaliingo,  the  lirst  of  which  mounted  fifly-lhrM 
fima>  and  the  second,  thir^-eight.  General  Scott.  Ihrougboul  the  whale  of  this  splendid 
campaign,  exhibiled  all  the  characteriatica  of  a  most  able  commander-in-chiel.  All  hii 
Aipodtloni  for  action  were  marked  by  the  most  consummate  ecience  and  ability  ;  but  in 
aeaa  did  be  display  Iheis  qualities  to  greater  adTBniage  tb>n  in  the  aiTangementa  foi 
A*  flnal  attack  on  the  capital  and  its  defences. 


ftO* 
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WIGGS  marched  on  the  16th  from 
Ayotia  towards  Chalco,  a  small  town 
situated  on  the  lake,  six  miles  from 
the   road.     Before   reaching  it  he 
met  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
,  more  than  double  his  numbers,  un- 
.  der  command  of  General  Valencia. 
;'   The  American  general  halted,  formed 
^  in  line,  and  opened  upon  them  from 
>  Captain  Taylor's  field-battery,  by 
which   many  of  the   cavalry  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  remain- 
der  dispersed.     Except  this   skjr* 
mish  the  army  experienced  no  fur- 
ther molestation  during  the  march, 
save  from  guerrillas  on  the  heights. 

A  little  north  of  San  Augustin,  is  the  village  of  San  Antonio,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  enemy,  with  field-worits,  contain- 
ing heavy  guns,  and  a  numerous  garrison.  It  could  be  turned  only 
on  the  left  by  infrtntry,  who  would  be  obliged  to  advance  over  a  field 
covered  witii  volcanic  rocks  and  lava.  A  careful  reconnoissance 
evinced  that  the  point  could  be  approached  only  from  the  front  over 
a  narrow  causeway,  flanked  with  wet  ditches  of  great  depth.  To- 
wards evening,  while  Captain  Thornton  with  a  small  par^  were 
examining  the  works,  a  masked  battery  opened  upon  them,  IdUed 
the  captain  and  wounded  his  guide. 

On  the  same  day  a  reconnoissance  was  commenced  to  the  left  of 
San  Augustin,  first  over  the  different  mound^  and  ferther  on  over 
the  same  field  of  volcanic  rocks  and  lava,  which  had  been  partially 
traversed  in  the  route  around  Lake  Chalco.  This  was  continued  on 
the  I9th  by  Captain  Lee,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Beauregard  and 
Tower.  Other  divisions  coming  up,-Pillow*8  was  advanced  to  make 
a  practical  road  for  heavy  artillery,  and  Twiggs's  thrown  farther  in 
front,  to  cover  that  operation.  These  movements  resulted  in  the 
battle  of  Contreras. 

San  Augustin,  at  which  the  American  army  was  then  stationed,  is 
a  small  village,  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Southern  Mexico 
to  the  capital,  about  ten  miles  from  the  latter.  Being  in  the  norft  of 
a  broken  volcanic  valley,  access  1o  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  die 
movement  of  cavalry  across  it,  impossible.  On  the  rocks  which 
border  the  wes*em  side  of  this  valley,  is  the  strong  post  of  Contrens, 
which  the  Mexicans  had  fortified  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and 
f'mished  with  a  large  garrison.     About  the  same  distance  north  of 
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San  Augustin,  and  on  the  same  road,  is  the  fortress  of  Churabusco, 
also  forti6ed  in  the  strongest  manner.  West  of  this,  and  on  the  road 
leading  to  Conlreras  is  San  Angel,  and  east  of  it,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Xochimilco,  San  Pablo.  These  were  the  points 
of  attack,  during  the  great  battles  of  August  19th  and  20th. 

In  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  General  Twiggs 
lefl  his  wagon  train  at  San  Augustin  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and 
proceeded  with  his  division  ai^ross  the  mountain  route  reconnoitered 
by  Captain  Lee.  On  arriving  within  sight  of  Contreras,  a  rifle  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Loring,  was  ordered  forward  as  skirmishers,  to 
clear  the  ground.  This  was  done  safely  and  with  despatch.  After 
the  enemy's  pickets  had  been  driven  in  to  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  their  works,  Captain  Lee  placed  in  position,  Magruder's  battery 
and  the  mountain  howitzer  and  rocket  battery  of  Lieutenant  Callen* 
der.  No  sooner  had  this  been  done,  than  the  Mexicans  opened  a 
heavy  fire  from  several  of  their  large  guns.  The  Americans  an- 
swered with  both  batteries,  and  for  several  hours  a  severe  cannonade 
was  maintained,  which  proved  most  destructive  to  Twi^;s's  troops. 
The  gallant  Lieutenant  Johnstone,  of  Magruder's  battery,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  Lieutentant  Callender,  severely;  and  so  great 
was  the  loss  of  artillerymen  and  officers,  that  the  batteries  were  at 
length  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  shelter.  General  Smith's  bri- 
gade was  now  ordered  to  advance  along  the  American  batteries,  and 
gain  a  position  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  turn  the  position  of  San  An- 
tonio. The  troops  advanced  over  a  held  of  lava,  scarcely  passable, 
even  for  angle  individuals,  until  they  came  within  range  of  the  Mexi- 
3U  64 
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can  batteries  on  the  San  Angel  road.  These  immediately  o_ 
their  lire.  The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  one  of  diflSenl^  uiil 
exposure,  being  by  the  edge  of  a  field,  covered  with  lava  and  rockSf 
and  utterly  impassable,  eren  to  a  single  footman,  This  was  half  a 
mile,  and  terminated  on  the  other  side,  in  a  slope  leading  down  btO' 
a  ravine,  whose  opposite  edge  was  flanked  by  the  San  Angel  road. 
Here  had  been  erected  the  strong  fortress  of  Contreraa,  mounting, 
twenty-two  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  seven  thousand  troops.  A  care- 
ful reconnaissance  disclosed  to  General  Smith,  that  he  was  advancing 
by  the  only  path  that  crossed  the  broken  bed  of  lava,  and  on  which 
Ae  enemy,  having  cleared  away  all  the  bushes  obstructing  their  view, 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  guns  could  be  dragged  no  fiip- 
ther,  and  the  infantry,  in  its  march  down  the  slope,  would  be  ^wsed 
to  a  terrible  fire,  without  knowing  whether  the  crosdng  of  the  ravine 
below  was  possible.  In  this  dilemma,  with  his  brigade  isolated  fiooi' 
the  division.  Smith  resolved  to  abandon  the  direct  march,  and  try 
one  of  the  enemy's  flanks. 

In  order  to  cover  this  movement,  Captain  Magruder  opened  hit 
fire  in  front,  while  a  select  company  of  in&ntry,  artiUeiy,  and 
mounted  riflemen,  passed  behind  his  pieces  and  filed  off  towards  the 
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Mexican  ngbt.  AAer  crossing  a  roclc  of  nearly  a  mde  in  len^  with 
jreat  difficulty,  the  troops  descended  towards  the  village  of  Gncelda, 
near  Contreras.  Here  they  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  an  im- 
mense body  of  troops,  approaching  the  fort  from  the  ca[iital,  and 
gradually  forming  on  the  slope  of  the  ravine,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  village.  An  immediate  action  was  now  anticipated,  but,  in- 
stead of  pausing,  the  Americans  continued  their  march,  crossing  two 
■mall  streams,  at  the  bottom  of  deep  and  difficult  gulleys,  and  enter* 
ing  the  village.  Here  they  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  four  regi- 
ments of  Pillow's  division,  under  General  Cadwalader,  who  imme- 
diately placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  General  Smith. 

HE  village  of  Encelda  is 
separated  from  the  main 
road  by  a  ravine,  through 
which  runs  a  small  stream 
of  water.  On  the  road,  and 
between  it  and  the  stream, 
are  a  garden  and  house,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  and  tole- 
rably strong  stone  wall.  The 
village  is  intersected  bynaiv 
row  lanes,  running  between 
high  dikes,  which  inclose 
gardens  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, and  in  the  centre  of  the 
"~^""  — ~      ■  whole  is  an  old  stone  church. 

As  the  trees  and  sides  of  the  lanes  aBbrded  excellent  protection  to 
the  soldiers,  General  Smith  drew  up  Cadwalader's  forces  on  the 
■outer  edge  of  the  village,  facing  the  enemy,  placed  the  3d  infantry 
and  rifles  in  column  on  their  right  flank,  garrisoned  the  church,  and 
etatioiied  Major  Dimick's  regiment  in  the  garden  on  the  road,  to 
secure  that  avenue  and  the  rear  of  the  brigade.  In  this  position,  the 
Americans  firmly  awaited  the  threatened  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  latter  had  formed  opposite  the  village  in  two  lines,  the  in. 
fjntry  being  in  front,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear ;  the  whole  number- 
ing, probably,  two  thousand  men.  It  was  now  after  sunset,  and  the 
heavy  clouds  and  chilly  feeling  of  the  atmosphere,  foretold  a  severe 
storm.  Suddenly,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans,  Colonel  KUey, 
who  liad  been  sent  by  Twiggs  to  favour  Smith's  movement,  arrived 
with  his  brigade.  He  had  crossed  the  ravine,  end  gone  up  towards 
Contreras,  driving  before  him  at  intervals  strong  parties  of  the  enemy. 
With  this  accession  to  his  force,  General  Smith  determined  to  be- 
«aue  the  assailant,  and  accordingly  placed  Riley's  troops  in  column  on 
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the  left,  and  Cadwalader*s  on  the  ri^t,  in  order  to  attack  the  eneuy'ft 
ri^t,  but  before  the  troops  could  be  disengaged  from  the  gardens, 
and  thickets,  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  the  enemy's  line  could 
not  be  seen,  and  the  order  to  attack  was  countermanded.  General 
Cadwalader's  troops  agam  took  position  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  Riley's  brigade  parallel  to  them  in  a  long  line  inside ;  the 
rifles,  under  Major  Loring,  on  his  right,  and  the  3d  infantry  in  the 
churchyard. 

The  night  was  a  terrible  one.  The  rainy  season  having  set  in 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  American  army,  the  soil  had 
been  rendered  damp  and  marshy  by  excessive  rains,  and  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ravines,  filled  in  many  places 
with  water.  These  formed  the  only  resting-places  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  in  addition  to  which  a  heavy  rain  fell  during  the 
evening  and  night  of  the  19th.  No  fires  were  kindled,  and  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  without  blankets ;  even  the  officers  remained  in  the 
field,  with  no  other  covering  than  their  military  coats.  The  air, 
which,  during  the  day,  had  been  somewhat  sultry,  was  now  cold  and 
piercing,  so  that,  altogether,  the  bivouac  preceding  the  battle  of 
Contreras  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  that  the  army  of  Genera) 
Scott  ever  experienced  in  Mexico. 

OR  were  the  feelings  and  prospects  of  the 
"  -      .-^-  soldiers  such  as  to  afibrd  them  much  en- 

couragement respecting  the  operations  of 
the  coming  day.  General  Smith's  men 
alone  were  surrounded,  except  in  the 
rear,  by  at  least  eighteen  thousand  troops, 
carrying  nearly  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  including  in  their  number  six  diou- 
sand  cavalry.  They  themselves  num- 
bered but  three  thousand  three  hundred, 
destitute  of  both  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  unsuccessful  attack  of  the  previous 
day  had  dispirited  the  whole  army,  and  rendered  the  most  active 
operations  on  the  part  of  General  Smith  necessary,  even  to  maintain 
his  position.  Should  he  be  forced  to  abandon  this,  the  entire  plan 
of  the  commanding  general  would  be  deranged,  and  the  mond  ef&ct 
of  such  derangement  upon  the  army  would  be  most  unfortunate.  But, 
even  were  these  difficulties  removed,  could  General  Smith  succesb- 
fully  defend  his  position,  this  would  do  but  little  towards  hirtheriog 
the  designs  of  General  Scott,  since  the  enemy,  even  if  Mpulsed, 
would  be  at  full  liberty  to  withdraw  their  forces  and  direct  tliem 
ipoD  some  ether  point.     On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  to  act  ofleo- 
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nrely  would  leave  his  rear  exposed  to  the  whole  cavalry  force  then 
haaging  upon  it,  who,  in  case  of  a  successful  attack,  would  meet 
with  DO  fiirther  opposition  in  their  descent  upon  the  village. 

Id  this  dilemma  General  Smith  adopted  the  plan  apparently  the 
most  desperate — that  of  marching  from  bis  camp  before  daylight,  and 
renewing  the  attack  upon  Contreras.  Lieutenant  Tower  had  just 
arrived  from  a  reconnoissance  of  the  ravine  in  rear  of  that  fort,  and 
reported  that  he  thought  it  practicable,  in  that  direction,  for  the  ope- 
rations of  infantry.  The  enemy's  rear,  therefore,  was  chosen  as  the 
point  of  attack.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Lee,  of  the  engineers, 
volunteered  to  return  to  the  general- in -chief,  and  inform  him  of  the 
COntea^>laled  movement,  as  well  as  solicit  a  diversion  to  favour  it 
and  protect  the  rear.  Three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  20th,  was  selected 
as  the  time  of  marching.  Silent  instructions  of  the  plan  and  order 
of  attack  were  communicated  to  the  officers  of  brigades,  with  direc- 
tions to  form  their  commands,  and  have  them  ready  for  marching  at 
half  past  two. 

The  arrangements,  both  for  march  and  assault,  being  thus  com- 
pleted, there  remained  to  the  general  no  further  source  of  anxiety 
save  the  defence  of  the  village.  From  this  he  was  unexpectedly  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  an  aid  to  General  Shields,  who  reported 
that  that  officer  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  in  command 
of  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers. 

,  ENERAL  SHIELDS,  being  the 
superior  officer,  could  have  as- 
sumed immediate  command,  and 
acted  upon  Smith's  plan  as  though 
hb  own.  But  this  he  generously 
declmed  to  do,  reporting  himself 
to  his  brother  officer,  and  choosing 
1^    J^^^^^  '^^^  \    the  important,  though  less  brilliant 

task,  of  defending  the  village  dur- 
mg  the  contemplated  attack  on 
Contreras  He  accordingly  re- 
ceived orders  to  hold  the  vUlage 
of  Encelda  with  his  two  regiments, 
eattmg  off  the  enemy'"  retreat  from  the  fort,  or  opening  upon  tlift 
flank  of  thtir  reserve,  should  it  change  front  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
Bsaail  the  American  camp 

Just  at  three  o'clock  on  the  20th,  the  troops,  cold,  wet,  and 
hungry,  commenced  their  march  from  the  centre  of  the  village.  The 
rain  continued  without  intermission,  rendering  the  atmosphere  so 
dark  that  an  object  six  feet  off  could  not  be  seen,  and  the  rear  of  the 
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the  left,  and  Catlwalader's  oa  the  right,  in  order  to  att 
right,  but  before  the  troops  could  be  disengaged  ' 
and  thickets,  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  the  - 
not  be  seen,  and  the  order  to  attack  was  count 
Cadwalader's  troops  again  took  posation  on  l)i' 
lage ;  Riley's  brigade  parallel  to  tbeiD  in 
rifles,  under  Major  Loring,  on  his  right,  :'■ 
churchyard. 

The  night  was  a  terrible  one.     Th 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  tin 
been  rendered  damp  and  marshy  b^ 
of  the  rocksj  as  well  as  the  nunt' 
with  water.     These  formed  th 
part  of  the  troops,  in  addition 
evening  and  night  of  the  l'-' 
the  soldiers  were  without '  ,i 


&e\d,  with  no  other 
which,  during  the  da; 
piercing,  so  that,  aV 
Contreras  was  one. 
Scott  ever  exp'i 


■v.Uader's 
in-  I'ointwhere 
I  ilic  same  cause, 
er  a  spare  (*f  more 


THE  van  now  entered  the 
ravine,  proceeding  cautiously 
until  it  reached  a  point  from 
whence  a  charge  might  be 
made  upon  the  rear  of  the 
works.  Here  it  was  halted, 
the  rear  closed  up,  the  wet 
powder  drawn  from  the  small 
arms,  and  replaced  by  diy, 
and  Riley's  men  formed 
into  two  columns,  prepan- 
toiy  to  the  assault.  The 
colonel,  with  his  command, 
then  recommenced  his  march, 
winding  amid  the  i:rag8  and 
gulleys  of  the  ravine,  until, 
turning  to  bis  left  and  rising 
over  the  bank,  he  stood  in 
fiill  front  of  the  Mexican  rear, 
^»dMNi^  its  fire  by  a  slight  acclivity.  His  ranks  being  in 
'*'^  ^^L  halted,  reformed,  and  ascended  the  eminence. 
"  "'  ^■■••field  broke  upon  his  view,  and  instantly  tha 

the  fort,  followed  almost  immediately!^ 
showed  him  the  danger  through  wbi<^ 
ig  his  object.     This  was  the  critical  mo- 
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lui'nt.  Throwing  forward  his  first  two  divisions  as  sltirmisliers,  he 
sliouted  to  his  men  to  follow,  and  rushed  towards  the  fort,  supported 
by  his  whole  command.  The  charge,  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  war ;  and,  as  the  re- 
maining troops  of  Smith's  command  watched  their  comrades,  they 
became  excited  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  which,  for  a  few  moments, 
defied  all  discipline.  The  enemy's  fire  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
danger,  until  at  length  the  position  of  the  fort  was  discernible  only 
by  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  enveloping  it,  broken  here  and  there  by 
the  glare  of  cannon.  Through  this  murderous  storm  Riley  hurried 
his  shattered  column,  until  they  reached  a  cross  ravine,  close  to  the 
fort.  Across  this,  under  the  brow  of  its  slope,  the  rifles  and  en- 
gineer company  had  been  thrown,  so  as  to  check  the  detachments 
outside.  Here  Riley's  troops  prepared  for  the  decisive  struggle  wi'h 
the  bayonet,  and  rushing  forward,  were  soon  upon  the  enemy's  works. 
At  this  moment,  Cadwalader's  whole  force  was  moving  rapidly  lo 
bit  support.  Smith's  brigade,  under  Major  Dimirk,  had  marched  in 
the  aame  direction;  but,  on  arriving  nearly  opposite  the  fort,  that 
officer  observed  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank,  and  was 
ordered  to  change  his  route  and  attack  it.  This  was  done  in  the 
finest  style.  The  Ist  artillery  and  3d  infantry  companies  mounted 
die  bank  of  the  first  ravine,  rushed  down  the  second  Jt/tt^'^  ^V' 
pooite  bank,  aod  met  the  enemy  outside  of  the  \ 
nommt  that  Riley's  brigade  poured  into  it.     At  a^  'ted 

IpMd  fbrtune,  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  i 
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pitch  which  rendered  them  totally  insensible  of  danger.  Biley* 
chaise  was  irresistible.  Every  battery  in  the  fort  was  nlenced,  the 
enemy  were  driven  in  huge  masses  from  the  walls,  and  were  soon 
flying  from  the  ^tes  in  utter  eonfusion.  Meanwhile  their  eavaliy, 
drawn  up  on  the  outside  for  a  charge,  were  attacked  by  Major 
Dimick's  troops  with  the  bayonet,  their  ranks  broken,  and  both  men 
and  horses  overwhelmed  in  irremediable  slaughter.  The  rout  was 
total.  Thousands  leaped  headlong  from  the  walls,  and  rushiid  across 
the  fields  and  up  the  ravine,  throwing  from  them,  in  reckless  terror, 
arms  and  even  cldthing. 

A  pleasing  incident  connected  with  the  capture  of  the  fort  deserves 
notice.  Scarcely  had  Riley's  colours  been  placed  upon  the  works 
ibaD  the  4th  artillery  company  seized  upon  the  enemy's  canntm. 
The  very  first  pieces  they  laid  hands  on  were  two  of  those  taken 
by  Santa  Anna  at  Buena  Vista,  from  a  company  of  this  very  regiment. 
The  wild  joy  of  the  gallant  4th,  at  this  unlooked-for  good  fortcne, 
was  beyond  all  control.  Cheers  as  if  another  victory  had  been  wor 
jurst  forth  again  and  again,  and  were  reiterated  by  the  whole  com- 
mand ;  while  many  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  embracing  the 
guns,  for  which  they  had  so  long  mourned.  As  though  to  add  to 
the  hilarity  of  the  occasion,  General  Scon  arrived  soon  after,  and  re- 
laxing from  his  accustomed  dignity,  joined  heartily  in  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiers. 

^  HE  promptitude  of  Ge- 
neral Shields  in  cutting 
otTthe  enemy's  retreat, 
which  be  accomplished 
by  a  fine  stratagem, 
contributed  in  no  little 
degree  to  the  complete 
success  of  Smith's  plan. 
Thr>  assault  took  place 
'*  not  more  than  half  a 
mite,"  "says  the  lattet 
officer,  "  off  the  garden- 
and  house  occupied  by 
a  part  of  General  Shieldo's  brigade,  placed  there  to  intercept  the 
enemy  This  skilful  and  gallant  officer,  when  we  marched,  had 
spread  his  men  over  the  hne  we  had  occupied,  and  directrd  them 
to  make  firet  towards  dayhght  as  though  preparing  their  breakfast. 
The  enemy  m  front  bad,  dunng  the  night,  placed  batteries  along 
their  hnt,  and  in  the  morning  moved  detachments  forward  to  take 
in  tiank  the  attack  he  saw  we  were   meditating  the  ni^t  before, 
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which  he  was  preparing  to  meet,  supposing,  from  the  indications  he 
found,  that  we  were  still  in  force  in  the  village.  When,  after  day- 
light, he  saw  a  column  moving  on  Contreras,  (the  intrenched  camp,) 
and  already  prepared  to  turn  it,  he  must  have  supposed  we  had  been 
strongly  reinforced ;  for  his  movements  to  and  fro  indicated  great 
perplexity.  His  doubts  were  soon  resolved,  however,  by  the  loss  of 
Cont/eras,  (the  camp,)  and  he  immediately  commenced  a  hasty  re* 
treat  along  the  top  of  the  hiil,  inclining  towards  the  San  Angel  road. 
Shields's  force  (five  or  six  hundred  men)  having,  under  his  skilful 
direction,  thus  disposed  of  one  enemy,  he  turned  to  the  other,  who, 
in  their  flight,  found  themselves  intercepted  at  the  garden,  and,  under 
the  sure  fire  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  broke  away  over  the 
opposite  fields,  and  taking  shelter  in  the  ditches  and  ravines,  escaped, 
many  of  them,  to  tne  rocks.  Two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  either  by 
chance  or  a  wise  design,  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  between  the 
wall  and  dike,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  so  choked  the  way  that  pur- 
suit was  interrupted  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes ;  which  sufficed 
(we  having  no  cavalry)  for  the  safety  of  many  of  the  fugitives.  A 
large  body  escaped  upwards  towards  the  mountains." 

This  gallant  conduct  of  General  Shields  was  not  unattended  with 
danger  to  his  own  command.  In  speaking  of  the  event  of  the  battle, 
he  thus  describes  his  own  operations,  commencing  with  the  time 
when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  he  marched  to  support  General 
Smith. 

"  Directing  my  march  upon  the  village  near  Contreras,  the  troops 
had  to  pass  over  ground  covered  with  rocks  and  crags,  and  filled 
with  chasms,  which  rendered  the  road  almost  impassable.  A  deep 
rugged  ravine,  along  the  bed  of  which  rolled  a  rapid  stream,  was 
passed,  after  dark,  with  great  difficulty  and  exertion ;  and  to  rest  the 
wearied  troops  after  crossing,  I  directed  them  to  lie  upon  their  arms 
until  midnight.  While  occupying  this  position,  two  strong  pickets, 
thrown  out  by  my  orders,  discovered,  fired  upon,  and  drove  back  a 
body  of  Mexican  infantry  moving  through  the  fields  in  a  direction 
from  their  position  towards  the  city.  I  have  since  learned  that  an 
attempt  had  in  like  manner  been  made  by  the  enemy  to  pass  the 
position  on  the  main  road  occupied  by  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  with  a  like  want  of  success.  About  midnight  I  again  resumed 
the  march,  and  joined  Brigadier-General  Smith  in  the  village  al- 
ready referred  to. 

"  General  Smith,  previous  to  my  arrival,  had  made  the  most  juJi- 
eious  arrangement  for  turning  and  surprising  the  Mexican  position 
about  daybreak,  and  with  which  I  could  not  wish  to  interfere.  This 
east  upon  my  command  the  necessitv  of  holding  ^he  position  to  be 
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evacuated  by  General  Smith,  and  which  was  threatened  b;  tfie  eneBT*i 
artillery  and  infantry  on  the  right,  and  a  large  force  of  his  CRTalrroa 
the  left.  About  daybreak  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  gxpt 
and  round  shot  upon  the  church  and  village  in  which  my  brigade  mi 
posted,  as  also  upon  a  part  of  our  own  troops  displayed  to  diTeitlum 
on  bis  right  and  front — evidently  unaware  of  the  movement  in  pro- 
gress to  turn  his  position  by  the  leA  and  rear.  This  continued  ontO 
Colonel  Riley's  brigade  opened  its  fire  from  the  rear,  which  vas  de- 
livered with  such  terrible  eSect,  that  the  whole  Mexican  foice  wm 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation. 

"  At  this  juncture,  I  ordered  the  two  regiments  of  my  command  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  main  road,  by  which  the  enemy  must  retire, 
to  inletcept  and  cut  off  his  retreat ;  and,  although  officers  and  men 
bad  suffered  severely  during  the  march  of  the  night,  and  from  expo- 
sure without  sbeher  or  cover  to  the  incessant  rain  until  daybreilc, 
this  movement  was  executed  in  good  order,  and  with  rapidity.  TTie 
Palmetto  regiment,  ( rossing  a  deep  ravine,  deployed  on  both  sidei 
•f  the  road,  and  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  tfie  min^^ 
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maaaes  of  iofantiy  and  cavalry;  ud  the  New  York  regiment, 
brou^t  into  line  lower  down,  aitd  on  the  roadside,  delivered  its  fire 
with  a  like  effect.  At  this  point  many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded ;  some  three  hundred  and  six^*five  captured,  of  which 
twenty-fire  were  officers,  and  amongst  the  tatter  was  General  Nicolas 
Mendoza. 

"  In  the  mean  while  the  enemy's  cavalry,  about  three  thousand 
•troQg,  which  had  been  threatening  our  position  during  the  morning, 
moved  down  towards  us  in  good  order,  and  as  if  to  attack.  I  imme- 
diately recalled  the  infant;y,  to  place  them  in  position  to  meet  the 
threatened  movement ;  but  soon  the  cavaliy  changed  its  direction 
and  retreated  towaids  the  capital.  I  now  received  an  order  from 
General  Twiggs  to  advance  by  the  main  road  towards  Mexico ;  and 
having  posted  Captain  Marshall's  company  of  Sou±  Carolina  volun- 
teers  and  Captain  Taylor's  New  York  volunteers,  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners  and  wounded,  I  moved  off  with  the  remainder  of  my  force, 
and  joined  the  positions  of  the  3d  and  3d  divisions,  already  m  roaU 
on  the  main  road.  On  this  march  we  were  joined  by  the  general- 
in-chief,  who  assumed  command  of  the  whole,  and  the  march  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  until  we  arrived  before  Churubnsco. 

^  ^^^_  ^■j' j^   HE  reports  of  Mexican  officers  cap- 
-  -       ^""^-ifjli  tured  in  thb  battle,  left  no  doubt  that 

-^Wj^sl^^       there  were  in  and  about  Conlreras, 
^_  '"-.'-'MHv -^-  -    prior  to  the  attack,  seven  thousand 

S^^jj^'^j^riLJtfP' T^  iu  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of 
^  ^ny^^jPP^^^t^HlJL  General  Valencia,  and  twelve  thou- 
MBWHM|i|^S~rf^^]^  sand  in  front  of  Encelda,  (the  ueigh- 
j^HRHHHHl^^^^^H  bouring  hamlet,}  forming  a  reserve, 
^2^?**^^^^R^^^H|^^P  under  Santa  Anna.  Their  loss  was 
'^'3KHr^iw^§3[^^sS"  seven  hundred  killed,  a  large  num- 
3HBum1v"tH^^^~.!  ber  wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred 
~^i^JWi\rME^^^^=~-  prisoners,  including  several  generals. 
Wi^^*tA— M  -  ^^^^^^^^  The  Americans  captured  twenty-two 
—      _li^i^  pieces  of  brass  ordnance — including 

four  Spanish  sixteen-pounders,  four  eight-inch  howitzers,  two  five 
attd  a  half  inch  howitzers,  six  six-pounders,  and  six  smaller  pieces — 
together  with  seven  hundred  pack  mules,  a  large  number  of  horses, 
and  immense  quantities  of  shells,  ammunition,  and  small  arms.  The 
latter  were  destroyed." 

A  narrative  of  this  great  battle,  in  which  three  thousand  men,  with- 
out guns  or  cavalry,  drove  twice  their  number  from  a  fortress  con- 
ridered  impregnable,  provided  with  every  requimte  of  defensive 
vtifcje,  and  seconded  by  a  reserve  of  ten  thousand  troops,  would  be 
2X 
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JDGomplete  if  destitute  of  a  meed  of  praise  to  bodi  officera  and  mva 
of  the  assailants.  Such  tribute  is  afforded  hy  the  one  moit  csfwble 
of  awarding  it — General  Smith  himself,  "The  troops,"  says  hii 
report  of  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churabusco,  "in  the  aetioDS  in 
the  pedrega],  distinguished  themselves  far  beyond  my  capacity  to  do 
them  Justice.  The  difficulties  they  overcame,  supposed  by  the  enemy 
to  be  insuperable,  the  hardships  they  endured,  and  the  ^tigae  they 
auBered,  contrasted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  did  their  work, 
raises  their  character  as  soldiers  highly  towards  perfection. 

"  Brigadier- Genera]  Cadwalader  (in  the  morning)  brou^t  hia 
corps  up  from  his  intricate  bivouac  in  good  order,  formed  the  head 
of  his  column  to  support  Riley's,  and  led  it  forward  in  the  most  gal- 
lant style  under  the  fire  directed  at  the  latter.  The  1st  brigade  was 
conducted  by  Major  Dimiclc,  who  charged  in  line  with  it  on  the 
enemy's  left,  driving  before  him  the  force  formed  there  outside  of  the 
works,  and  putting  to  rout  a  far  superior  force,  displaying  the  skill 
of  the  commander  as  well  as  the  bravery  of  the  soldier.    But  the 
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opportunity  afforded  by  his  position  to  Colonel  Riley  was  seized  by 
that  gallant  veteran  with  all  the  skill  and  energy  for  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished. The  charge  of  his  noble  brigade  down  the  slope,  in  full 
view  of  friend  and  foe,  unchecked  even  for  a  moment,  until  he  had 
planted  all  his  colours  upon  their  farthest  works,  was  a  spectacle  that 
animated  the  army  to  the  boldest  deeds. 

"Majors  Gardner  and  Brown,  4th  artillery,  at  the  head  of  their 
regiment,  setting  an  example  by  their  own  courage,  carried  the  pait 
of  the  work  before  them ;  and  Captain  Drum,  of  that  corps,  harl  the 
good  fortune  to  recover  the  trophies  of  Buena  Vista.  Colonel  Plymp- 
ton  and  Major  Bainbridge,  with  the  7th  infantry,  as  that  veteran 
regiment  deserves  to  be  led,  and  Captain  Morris,  in  command  of 
the  2d  infantry,  brought  it  up  to  share  equally  with  the  others  in  the 
honours  of  the  successful  assault.  Captain  Alexander's  good  con- 
duct brought  his  regiment  up  most  effectively.  Major  Loring,  de- 
tached to  cover  Colonel  Riley's  left,  showed  not  only  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  his  arm,  but  the  courage  and  activity 
necessary  to  make  it  effective.  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith,  in  command 
of  the  engineer  company,  and  Lieutenant  McClellan,  his  subaltern, 
distinguished  themselves  throughout  the  whole  of  the  three  actions. 
Nothing  seemed  to  them  too  bold  to  be  undertaken,  or  too  difficult  to 
be  executed ;  and  their  services  as  engineers  were  as  valuable  as 
those  they  rendered  in  battle  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  men.  Lieu- 
tenant Foster,  being  detached  from  his  company  during  the  action  at 
Contreras,  did  not  fall  under  my  notice ;  but  in  the  actions  of  the 
19th,  and  at  Churubusco,  he  was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  gal* 
lantry.  In  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  staff,  I  wish  to  record 
particularly  my  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Lee,  of  the 
engineers.  His  reconnoissances,  though  pushed  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  that  their 
fruits  were  of  the  utmost  value — the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and 
personal  daring  being  equally  conspicuous.  Lieutenants  Beauregard 
and  Tower,  of  the  same  corps,  rendered  me  the  most  important  ser- 
vices in  examining  the  ground,  and  displayed  throughout  the  greatest 
personal  gallantry.  To  the  latter  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  route  by  which  it  was  practicable  to  turn  the  enemy's  works. 
The  accident  which  separated  the  different  parts  of  the  division  on 
tlie  evening  of  the  19th,  left  its  acting  assistant  adjutant-general, 
Lieutenant  W.  T.  H.  Brooks,  with  Colonel  Riley's  brigade,  and  on 
its  joining  me  he  offered  his  services  on  my  staff.  I  owe  him  my 
thanks  for  the  very  efficient  aid  he  rendered  me,  and  for  his  inde* 
fkrigable  energy  and  readiness  to  encounter  any  danger  or  difficulty ; 
hif  personal  courage  and  coolness  were  brilliantly  displayed  in  Ihe 
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cuurse  of  the  day.  The  pvente  of  Fort  Brown,  Monterey,  Vera  Crux, 
and  Cerro  Gordo  had  already  aSbrded  to  my  aid-de-camp,  Lieute- 
nant Earl  Van  Dorn,  opportunities  of  calling  forth  the  commendatioiu 
of  his  commanding  officers.  He  has  not  let  pass  the  present  one , 
but  though  his  gallanlry  was  again  shown  in  a  personal  conflict  with 
the  enemy,  il  is  far  from  being  the  highest  quality  of  a  soldier  that  he 
pogsesseii."  Many  other  officers,  of  inferior  grade,  are  mentioned  bj 
the  general  in  terms  of  the  highest  cumraendation. 

The  loss  of  the  army  within  Contreras  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Mexicans.  Not  only  was  their  numerical  force  diminished  by  neari; 
one-third,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  best  militaiy  stores  were  lost, 
besides  some  of  their  ablest  officers.  The  moral  efiect  was  tremetk- 
dous.  Although  their  actual  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, 
was  about  three  thousand,  yet  of  the  remainder  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  joined  Santa  Anna,  and  fell  back  on  Churubusco,  The  pot^ 
tial  success  of  the  19th  had  inflated  the  pride  of  the  garrison,  and 
confirmed  them  in  their  former  belief,  that  the  works  were  impregna- 
ble; and  the  transition  from  this  fond  illusion  to  the  unexpected 
realities  of  the  20tli,  was  overwhelming. 

ANTA  ANNA,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
action,  imputes  the  whole  blame  to  the 
commandant.  General  Valencia,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  evacuate  Contreras, 
on  perceiving  that  the  American  army 
had  safely  eluded  El  Penon  and  Mexi- 
calzingo.  This,  Valencia  neglected  to 
do,  relying  on  the  strength  of  his  posi* 
lion,  and  the  known  superiority  of  hia 
garrison  in  point  of  numbers.  But  for 
this  disobedience  of  orders,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Americans  would  have  been 
seriously  augmented.  Even  after  so 
severe  a  blow,  dispiriting  as  it  was  to  the  remainder  of  Santa  Anna'a 
army,  the  fortress  of  Churubusco  was  defended  most  obstinntely 
and  the  addition  of  seven  thousand  troops,  led  by  Santa  Anna,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  immense  stores  of  Contreras,  pre- 
vious to  the  occurrence  of  an  enervating  defeat,  would  have  thrown  • 
degree  of  energy  into  the  defence  of  the  first  position  which  wouii 
have  required  more  than  the  exertions  of  Smith's  and  Sbields's  corn- 
mands  to  carry  it.  "  Had  Valencia,"  says  an  eye-witnew,  "  obeyed 
the  order  of  Santa  Anna,  sent  to  him  on  the  iSth  August,  and  ftllea 
back  to  Coyoacan  or  Churubusco,  with  his  seven  dioumnd  veteran 
Itoopa,  twenty-two  large  cannon,  tmd  his  vast  stores  of  ammaiutioii. 
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H  would  hare  so  strengthened  Santa  Anna,  that  we  doubt  if  General 
Scott  could  ever  have  carried  this  latter  position.  As  it  was,  our 
army  encountered  a  fierce  and  destructive  opposition,  which  cost  na 
a  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  Our  army,  too,  but  for  the  victory 
of  Contreras,  would  have  exhausted  its  supply  of  ammunitioD,  before 
it  could  have  made  an  impression  on  the  enemy's  strong  position  at 
Cliurubusco.  But  the  capture  of  Contreras  supplied  the  whole  army 
with  abundant  stores  of  ammunition,  and  doubled  the  strength  of  our 
artillery. 

"  The  result  proved  the  sagacity  of  Santa  Anna ;  for  had  Valencia 
obeyed  the  order  to  evacuate  his  position,  we  doubt  if  our  army  would 
now  be  occupying  it. 

"  The  victory  of  Contreras  opened  to  our  army  the  road  to  the 
capital.  It  is  emphatically  the  great  battle  of  the  war.  Had  it  been 
a  defeat,  disgrace  and  ruin,  or  utter  annihilation  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  our  army." 

The  language  of  this  extract  is,  perhaps,  in  a  few  places,  rather 
strong ;  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  event  of  a 
repulse  before  Churubusco,  the  genius  of  General  Scott  would  have 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  eud  cut  his  way  into  the  capital.  It 
shows,  however,  the  light  in  which  the  victory  of  Contreras  was  re- 
gardcd  by  the  army,  and  as  the  writer  justly  observes,  proves  the 
sagacity  of  Santa  Anna. 

, —  URING  the  assault  upon  Con- 

treras, the  divisions  of  Worth 
and  Quitman  were  marching 
rapidly  to  Smith's  assistance. 
But  before  their  advance  brt* 
gadcs  had  appeai-ed  in  sight, 
Uie  battle  was  over,  and  Gene- 
ral Scott,  arriving  soon  ailer, 
ordered  them  both  to  their 
former  positions  Worth  was 
to  attack  the  front  of  San  An- 
tonio with  his  whole  force  as 
soon  as  approached  in  the 
rear  by  Pdlow's  and  Twiggs'j 
,  divisions — moving  from  Con- 
)  treras  through  San  Angel  and 
Cayoacan.  By  carrying  San 
Angel,  a  shorter  and  better 
road  to  the  capital,  for  the  siege  trains,  would  be  opened. 

In  o'der  to  understand  the  movemeirto  'if  the  different  divisioiu 
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subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Contreras,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ^ve  th^ 
sketch  of  them  drawn  by  General  Scott,  and  afterwards  fiU  it  up  by 
detailed  description.  *^The  two  advanced  divisions,"  says  the 
general-in-chief,  *^  and  Shields's  brigade,  marched  from  Contreras 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-General  Pillow,  who  was 
new  joined  by  the  gallant  Brigadier-General  Pierce,  of  his  division, 
personally  thrown  out  of  activity  late  the  evening  before,  bj  a  severe 
kurt  received  from  the  fall  of  his  horse. 

^' After  giving  necessary  orders  on  tlie  field,  in  the  midst  of  pii- 
soners  and  trophies,  and  sending  instructions  to  Harney's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  left  at  San  Augustin,  to  join  me,  I  personally  followed  Pil- 
low's command. 

"  Arriving  at  Coyoacan,  two  miles  by  a  cross  road,  from  the  rear 
of  San  Antonio,  I  first  detached  Captain  Lee,  engineer,  with  Captain 
Kearny's  troop,  first  dragoons,  supported  by  the  rifle  regiment,  under 
Major  Loring,  to  reconnoiter  that  strong  point ;  and  next  despatched 
Major-General  Pillow,  with  one  of  his  brigades,  (Cadwalader's,)  to 
make  the  attack  upon  it,  in  concert  with  Major  General  Worth,  on 
the  opposite  side. 

*^  At  the  same  time,  by  another  road  to  the  left,  Lieutenant  Ste- 
vens, of  the  engineers,  supported  by  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith's  com- 
pany of  sappers  and  miners,  of  the  same  corps,  was  sent  to  recon- 
noiter the  strongly  fortified  church  or  convent  of  San  Pablo,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Churubusco— one  mile  off.  Twiggs,  with  one  of  his  bri- 
grades,  (Smith's — less  the  rifles,)  and  Captain  Taylor's  field  battery, 
were  ordered  to  follow  and  to  attack  the  convent.  Major  Smith,  senior 
engineer,  was  despatched  to  concert  with  Twiggs  the  mode  and 
means  of  attack,  and  Twiggs's  other  brigade,  (Riley's,)  I  soon  ordered 
up  to  support  him. 

'^Next  (but  all  in  ten  minutes)!  sent  Pierce,  (just  able  to  keep  the 
saddle,)  with  his  brigade,  (Pillow's  division,)  conducted  by  Captain 
Lee,  engineer,  by  a  third  road,  a  little  fturther  to  our  left,  to  attai:k 
the  enemy's  right  and  rear,  in  order  to  fttvour  the  movement  upon 
the  convent,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  towards  the  capital.  And, 
finally,  Shields,  senior  brigadier  to  Pierce,  with  the  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  volunteers,  (Quitman's  division,)  was  ordered  to 
follow  Pierce  closely,  and  to  take  the  command  of  our  left  wing 
All  these  movements  were  made  with  the  utmost  alacrity  by  our  gaU 
lant  troops  and  commanders. 

**  Finding  myself  at  Coyoacan,  fi-om  which  so  many  roads  conve- 
niently branched,  without  escort  or  reserve,  I  had  to  advince,  for 
safety,  close  upon  Twiggs's  rear.  The  battle  now  raged  Irom  tht 
right  to  the  left  of  our  whole  line. 
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**  Learning,  on  the  return  of  Captain  Lee,  that  Shields,  in  the  reai 
of  Churubusco,  was  hard  pressed,  and  in  danger  of  being  outflanked, 
if  not  overwhelmed,  by  greatly  superior  numbers,  I  immediately  sent, 
inder  Major  Sunmer,  2d  dragoons,  the  rifles  (Twiggs's  reserve)  and 
Captain  Sibley's  troop,  2d  dragoons,  then  at  hand,  to  support  oui 
left,  guided  by  the  same  engineer. 

^  About  an  hour  earlier.  Worth  had,  by  skilful  and  daring  move 
ments  upon  the  front  and  right,  turned  and  forced  San  Antonio- 
its  garrison,  no  doubt,  much  shaken  by  our  decisive  victory  al 
Contreras. 

^^  His  second  brigade,  (Colonel  Clarke's,)  conducted  by  Captain 
Mason,  engineer,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Hardcastle,  topographical 
engineer,  turned  the  right,  and  by  a  wide  sweep  came  out  upon  the 
high  road  to  the  capital.  At  this  point  the  heavy  garrison,  (three 
thousand  men,)  in  retreat,  was,  by  Clarke,  cut  in  the  centre ;  one 
portion,  the  rear,  driven  upon  Dolores,  off  to  the  right ;  and  the 
other  upon  Churubusco,  in  the  direct  line  of  our  operations.  The  1st 
brigade,  (Colonel  Garland's,)  same  division,  consisting  of  the  2d 
artillery,  under  Major  Gait,  the  3d  artillery,  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Belton,  and  the  4th  infantry,  commanded  by  Major  F.  Lee,  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan's  field-battery,  (temporarily,)  followed 
in  pursuit  through  the  town,  taking  one  general  prisoner,  the 
abandoned  guns,  (five  pieces,)  much  ammunition,  and  other  public 
property. 

**  The  forcing  of  San  Antonio  was  the  second  brilliant  event  of 
the  day. 

"  Worth's  division  being  soon  reunited  in  hot  pursuit,  he  was 
joined  by  Major-General  Pillow,  who,  marching  from  Coyoacan  and 
discovering  that  San  Antonio  had  been  carried,  immediately  turned 
to  the  left,  according  to  my  instructions,  and,  though  much  impeded 
by  ditches  and  swamps,  hastened  to  the  attack  of  Churubusco. 

*'The  hamlet  or  scattered  houses  bearing  this  name  presented, 
besides  the  fortified  convent,  a  strong  field-work  {tete  de  pont)  with 
regular  bastions  and  curtains,  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  over  which  the 
road  passes,  from  San  Antonio  to  the  capital. 

**The  whole  remaining  forces  of  Mexico — some  twenty-seven 
thousand  men — cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  collected  from  every 
quarter — were  now  in,  on  the  flanks  or  within  supporting  distance 
of  those  works,  and  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  last  and  desperate 
stand ;  for  if  beaten  here,  the  feebler  defences  at  the  gates  of  the  city— 
four  miles  ofl*— -could  not,  as  was  well  known  to  both  parties,  delay 
the  victors  an  hour.  The  capital  of  an  ancient  empire,  now  of  a 
great  republic ;  oi  ^n  early  peace,  the  assailants  were  resolved  to 
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win.  Not  an  American,  and  we  were  less  than  a  third  of  the  enemy's 
nombera— had  a  doubt  as  to  the  result 

**  llie  fortified  church  or  convent,  hotly  pressed  by  Twiggs,  had 
already  held  out  about  an  hour,  when  Worth  and  Pillow^«-the  latter 
having  with  him  Cadwalader's  brigade — began  to  manoBUver  closely 
upon  the  tete  de  panty  with  the  convent  at  half  gun-shot  to  their  left. 
Garland's  brigade,  (Worth's  division,)  to  which  had  been  added  the 
light  battalion  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  continued  to  advance 
in  front  and  under  the  fire  of  a  long  line  of  infantry,  off  on  the  left 
of  the  bridge  ;  and  Clarke,  of  the  same  division,  directed  his  brigade 
along  the  road,  or  close  by  its  side.  Two  of  Pillow's  and  Cadwala- 
der's  regiments,  the  11th  and  14th,  supported  and  participated  in 
this  direct  movement :  the  other  (the  voltigeurs)  was  left  in  reserve. 
Most  of  these  corps — particularly  Clarke's  brigade — advancing  per- 
pendicularly, were  made  to  suffer  much  by  the  fire  of  the  Ute  de  pontj 
and  they  would  have  suflered  greatly  more  by  flank  attacks  from  the 
convent,  but  for  the  pressure  of  Twiggs  on  the  other  side  of  that 
work. 

^*  This  well-combined  and  daring  movement  at  length  reached  the 
principal  point  of  attack,  and  the  formidable  teU  de  pant  was  at  once 
assaulted  and  carried  by  the  bayonet.  Its  deep  wet  ditch  was  first 
gallantly  crossed  by  the  8th  and  5th  infantry,  commanded,  respec- 
tively, by  Major  Waite  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott — followed 
closely  by  the  6th  infantry,  (same  brigade,)  which  had  been  so  much 
exposed  on  the  road — ^the  11th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-ColoAel 
Graham,  and  the  14th  commanded  by  Colonel  Trousdale,  both  of 
Cadwalader's  brigade.  Pillow's  division.  About  the  same  time,  the 
enemy  in  front  of  Garland,  after  a  hot  conflict  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
gave  way,  in  a  retreat  towards  the  capital. 

*^  The  immedate  results  of  this  third  signal  triumph  of  the  day 
were,  three  field-pieces,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  prisoners, 
much  ammunition,  and  two  colours  taken  at  the  tete  de  pont. 

'^Lieutenant  J.  F.  Irons,  1st  artillery,  aid-de-camp  to  Brigadier- 
General  Cadwalader,  a  young  officer  of  great  merit,  and  con^icuous 
in  battle  on  several  previous  occasions,  received,  in  front  of  the  work, 
a  mortal  wound.  (Since  dead.)  As  the  concurrent  attack  upon  the 
convent  favoured,  physically  and  morally,  the  assault  upon  the  tde  de 
pontf  so,  reciprocally,  no  doubt,  the  fall  of  the  latter  contributed  to 
the  capture  of  the  former.  The  two  works  were  only  some  four  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  yards  apart ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  in  possession  of 
the  tete  de  parity  a  captured  four-pounder  was  turned  and  fired— -firrt 
by  Captain  Larkin  Smith,  and  next  by  Lieutenant  Snelling,  both  of 
the  8th  infantry — several  times  upon  the  convent.     In  ^Jie  saiyie  brief 
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interval;  Lieutenant*Colonel  Duncan  (also  of  Worth's  division)  gal- 
lantly brought  two  of  his  guns  to  bear,  at  a  short  range,  Irom  ^e 
San  Antonio  road,  upon  the  principal  fiace  of  the  work,  and  on  the 
tower  of  the  church,  which  in  the  obstinate  contest,  had  been  often 
refilled  with  some  of  the  best  sharp-shooters  of  the  enemy. 

"  Finally,  twenty  minutes  after  the  tete  de  poni  had  been  carried 
by  Worth  and  Pillow,  and  at  the  end  of  a  desperate  conflict  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  the  church  or  convent — the  citadel  of  the  strong 
line  of  defence  along  the  rivulet  of  Churubusco— yielded  to  Twiggs's 
division,  and  threw  out  on  all  sides  signals  of  surrender.  The  white 
flags,  however,  were  not  exhibited  until  the  moment  when  the  3d 
infantry,  under  Captain  Alexander,  had  cleared  the  way  by  fire  and 
bayonet,  and  had  entered  the  work.  Captain  J.  M.  Smith  and  Lieu- 
tenant 0.  L.  Shepherd,  both  of  that  regiment,  with  their  companies, 
had  the  glory  of  leading  the  assault.  The  former  received  the  sur- 
render, and  Captain  Alexander  instantly  hung  out  from  the  balcony 
the  colours  of  the  gallant  3d.  Major  Dimick,  with  a  part  of  the  Ist 
artillery,  serving  as  infantr}',  entered  nearly  abreast  with  the  leading 
troops. 

"Captain  Taylor's  field-battery,  attached  to  Twiggs's  division, 
opened  its  effective  fire  at  an  early  moment,  upon  the  outworks  of 
the  convent  and  the  tower  of  its  church.  Exposed  to  the  severest 
fire  of  the  enemy,  the  captain,  his  officers  and  men,  won  universal 
admiration;  but  at  length  much  disabled,  in  men  and  horses,  the 
battery  was,  by  superior  orders,  withdrawn  from  the  action,  thirty 
minutes  before  the  surrender  of  the  convent. 

"  Those  corps,  excepting  Taylor's  battery,  belonged  to  the  brigade 
of  Brigadier-General  Smith,  who  closely  directed  the  whole  attack  in 
front,  with  his  habitual  coolness  and  ability ;  while  Riley's  brigade — 
the  2d  and  7th  infantry,  under  Captain  T.  Morris  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Plympton,  respectively — vigorously  engaged  the  right  of  the 
work  and  part  of  its  rear.  At  the  moment  the  rifles,  belonging  to 
Smith's,  were  detached  in  support  of  Brigadier-General  Shields's  on 
our  extreme  left;  and  the  4th  artillery,  acting  as  infantry,  under 
Major  Gardner,  belonging  to  Riley's  brigade,  had  been  left  in  char^ 
of  the  camp,  trophies,  &c.,  at  Contreras.  Twiggs's  division,  at 
CSiurubusco,  had  thus  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  two  of  its 
most  gallant  and  efiective  regiments. 

**  The  immediate  results  of  this  victory  were : — ^the  capture  of  seven 
field-pieces,  some  ammunition,  one  colour,  three  generals,  and  one 
thousaDd  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  prisoners,  including  other  officers. 

"Captains  E.  A.  Capron  and  M.  J.  Burke,  and  Lieutenant  S. 
Hofiman,  all  of  the  1st  artillery,  and  Captain  J.  W.  Anderson  ard 
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Lieutenant  Thomas  Easley,  both  of  the  2d  iQ&iitiy — five  o 
great  merit — felt  gailantly  before  this  vork. 

"  The  capture  of  the  enemy's  citadel  was  the  Jwtrth  great  achiera- 
ment  of  our  aiius  in  the  same  day. 

"  It  has  been  stated  that,  some  two  hours  and  a  half  before,  Pierce'i 
followed  closely  by  the  volunteer  brigade— both  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier- General  ShielJs — had  been  detached  to  our  left  to  turn 
the  enemy's  works ; — to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrisons  and  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  the  enemy's  numerous  corps,  from  the  rear, 
upon  and  around  our  left. 

"  Considering  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  two  brigades,  the  objects 
of  the  movement  were  difficult  to  accomplish.  Hence  the  reinforce- 
ment  (the  rifles,  &c.)  sent  forward  a  little  later. 

— ..j^^     / — N,  iSp    N  a  winding  march  of   a 

Ijir  mile  around  to  the  right, 
nxh  this  temporary  division 
JH[  found  itself  on  the  edge  t^ 
@^  an  Open  wet  meadow,  near 
the  road  from  San  Antonio 
to  the  capital,  and  in  the  presence  of 
some  four  thousand  of  the  enemy's  tn- 
.  fantry,  a  little  in  rear  of  Churubusco, 
on  that  road.  Establishing  the  right  at 
a  strong  building,  Shields  extended  his 
left,  parallel  to  the  road,  to  outflank  the  enemy  towards  the  capital. 
But  the  enemy  extending  his  right,  supported  by  three  thousand 
cavalry,  more  rapidly,  (being  favoured  by  better  ground,)  in  the  same 
direction.  Shields  concentrated  the  division  about  a  hamlet,  and  de> 
termined  to  attack  in  front.  The  battle  was  long,  hot,  and  varied; 
but  ultimately,  success  crowned  the  zea)  and  gallantry  of  our  troops, 
ably  directed  by  their  distinguished  commander,  Brigadier-Gleneral 
Shields.  The  9th,  I2th,  and  i6tb  regiments,  under  Colonel  Ransom, 
Captain  Wood,  and  Colonel  Morgan,  respectively,  of  Pierce's  bri- 
gade, (Pillow's  division,)  and  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina 
roIuDteers,  under  Colonels  Burnett  and  Butler,  respectively,  of 
Shields's  own  brigade,  (Quitman's  division,)  together  with  the  moun- 
tain howitzer  battery,  now  under  Lieutenant  Reno,  of  the  ordnance 
corps,  all  shared  in  the  glory  of  this  action — our  ^k  victory  tn  the 
same  day. 

"  Brigadier-General  Fierce,  from  the  hurt  of  the  evening  before— 
Dnder  pain  and  exhaustion— fainted  in  the  action.  Several  otfaei 
changes  in  command  occurred  on  this  field.  Thus  Colonel  Morgan 
veinK  severely  wounded,  the  command  of  the  15th  infantiy  devolved  on 
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Lientenant-Colouei  Howard ;  Colonel  Burnett  receiving  a  like  wound, 
the  command  of  the  New  York  volunteers  fell  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baxter;  and,  on  the  fall  of  the  lamented  Colonel  P.  M.  Butler- 
earlier  badly  wounded,  but  continuing  to  lead  nobly  in  tlie  hottest 
part  of  the  battle — the  command  of  the  South  Carolina  volunteers 
ievnlvid — first  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dickinson,  "vho  being  severely 
wounded,  (as  before  in  the  seige  of  Vera  Cruz,)  the  regiment  ultir 
mately  fell  under  the  orders  of  Major  Gladden. 

^^Lieutenants  David  Adams  and  W.  R.  Williams,  of  the  same 
corps ;  Captain  Augustus  Quarles,  and  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Goodman, 
of  the  15th,  and  Lieutenant  E.  Chandler,  New  York  volunteers — all 
gallant  officers,  nobly  fell  in  the  same  action. 

"Shields  took  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  including 
officers ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  rage  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween him  and  the  enemy,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  tete  de  pont  and  the 
convent,  had  some  influence  on  the  surrender  of  those  formidable 
defences. 

"  As  soon  as  the  tete  de  pont  was  carried,  the  greater  part  of  Worth's 
and  Pillow's  forces  passed  that  bridge  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy.  These  distinguished  generals,  coming  up  with  Brigadier- 
General  Shields,  now  also  victorious,  the  three  continued  to  presi 
upon  the  fugitives  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  capital.  Here, 
Colonel  Harney,  with  a  small  part  of  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  rapidly 
passed  to  the  front,  and  charged  the  enemy  up  to  the  nearest  gate. 

"  The  cavalry  charge  was  headed  by  Captain  Kearny,  of  the  1st 
dragoons,  having  a  squadron,  with  his  own  troop,  that  of  Captain 
McReynolds,  of  the  3d — making  the  usual  escort  to  general  head- 
quarters ;  but,  being  early  in  the  day  attached  for  general  service, 
was  now  under  Colonel  Harney's  orders.  The  gallant  captain  not 
hearing  the  recall  that  had  been  sounded,  dashed  up  to  the  San 
Antonio  gate,  sabreing,  in  his  way,  all  who  resisted.  Of  the  seven 
officers  of  the  squadron,  Kearny  lost  his  left  arm  ;  McReynolds  and 
Lieutenant  Lorimer  Graham  were  both  severely  wounded,  and  Lieu- 
tenant R.  S.  Ewell,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  escort, 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  Major  F.  D.  Mills,  of  the  I5th 
in&ntry,  a  volunteer  in  this  charge,  was  killed  at  the  gate. 

"  So  terminated  the  series  of  events  which  I  have  but  feebly  pre- 
sented. My  thanks  were  freely  poured  out  on  the  difierent  field»-^ 
to  the  abilities  and  science  of  generals  and  other  officers — to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  all — the  rank  and  file  included.  But 
a  reward  infinitely  higher — the  applause  of  a  grateful  country 
and  government — will,  I  cannot  doubt,  be  accorded,  in  due  time, 
to  so  much  merit,  of  every  sort,  displayed  by  this  glorious  army. 
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which  han  now  oTercome  sll  difficulties — distance,  climate,  f^nbd, 
fortifications,  numbers." 

-  N  order  to  have  a  proper  appreciation  et 
the  numerous  and  complicated  movements 
thus  sj'steQiatically  sketched,  it  will  be  it«> 
cessary  to  dencribe  each  in  the  order  ilt- 
tailed,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  tou 
much  isolating  events,  which  were  mutu- 
'  ally  dependent  in  effect,  and  simultaneous 
in  point  of  time.  In  a  single  charge,  like 
that  of  Colonel  Rilcy,  or  even  in  the  con- 
centrated eflbrts  of  an  army,  in  open 
field,  there  is  little  danger  of  error  or  con- 
fusion in  the  description.  But  when  SlD 
army  is  dissected  into  numerous  columns, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  over 
the  most  aggravating  ground,  and  storming  intricate  chains  of  works^ 
where  every  building  is  a  fort,  and  victory  is  won  only  when  the 
very  last  work  is  carried,  even  the  eye  witness,  unless  he  be  a  mili- 
tary genius  of  the  first  order,  is  incapable  of  forming  a  purely  syateiu- 
atic  opinion  of  the  scene  before  him.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  our  description  must  be 
somewhat  faint  and  imperfect.  The  safest  course  then — that  which 
has  hitherto  been  exclusively  pursued  in  our  descriptions  of  battles — 
isto  describe  each  important  incident  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  its  occurrence,  basing  the  description  entirely  on  the  reports 
of  the  American  commanders. 

As  early  as  the  iSth  instant.  General  Worth  had  taken  portion, 
T^ith  his  diviaon,  on  the  causeway  leading  to  San  Antonio,  within 
fifteen  hundred  yards  of  its  fortified  front.  The  reconnoissance  of 
that  evening,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain  Thornton  was  killed, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Its  object  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
a  route  for  turning  the  entire  system  of  defense  by  the  enemy's  ri^t. 
This  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  on  the  following  morning,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  division  commenced  its  movement  to- 
wards the  fortress.  The  van  was  conducted  by  Colonel  Clarke,  who 
was  followed  by  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  the  whole  under 
the  guidance  of  Captain  Mason  and  Lieutenant  Hardcastle  of  the 
engineers.  The  troops  took  such  a  direction  as  to  envelope  tfae 
Mexican  right,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  position  to  cut  off  any 
attempted  retreat  towards  the  capital. 

While  Worth  was  conducting  these  movements  in  front  of  San 
Antonio,  General  Pillow  approached  its  rear  from  Contreras.     AAei 
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marching  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  he 
halted  at  Cojoacan,  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Scott. 
Here  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  on  discovering  the  loss  of 
Contreras,  had  abandoned  San  Antonio,  lest  their  rear  would  be  ex- 
posedy  and  fallen  back  upon  Churubusco.  Another  strong  position 
was  thus  surrendered  to  the  Americans,  affording  them  advantages 
which  they  were  not  slow  in  improving.  Twiggs  immediately  re- 
ceived orders  to  move  forward  with  his  division,  and  attack  the  work 
on  the  enemy's  right ;  and  Pillow  to  assault,  with  Cadwalader's  bri- 
gade, the  tete  de  pant  (a  strong  fort  on  the  bridge)  on  the  left.  The 
troops  having  to  pass  over  marshy  fields  and  deep  ditches  filled  witli 
mud  and  water,  rendered  the  execution  of  these  commands  very  diflS- 
cult.  The  perseverance  of  both  officers  and  men  finally  overcame 
these  obstacles,  and  the  two  commands  safely  reached  the  causeway, 
where  they  came  in  sight  of  General  Worth,  with  the  advance  of  his 
division,  marching  to  attack  the  same  work. 

The  operations  of  this  gallant  officer,  in  the  field  before  San  An- 
tonio, together  with  his  attack  upon  Churubusco  and  San  Pablo,  are 
thus  described  by  himself: 

^*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan's  artillery  (light  battery)  and  the  1st 
brigade,  composed  of  the  2d  and  3d  artillery  and  4th  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Brevet  Colonel  Garland,  was  advanced  to  an  angle  in  the 
causeway  which  partially  masked  it  from  the  enemy's  direct  fire,  and 
held  in  readiness  for  a  rapid  direct  movement  when  the  2d  brigade 
should  become  engaged  and  have  attracted  attention  to  that  quarter. 
Subsequently,  the  4th  infantry  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  cause- 
way, and  instructed  to  move  by  a  flank,  under  guidance  of  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  Mackall,  between  that  route  and  the  2d  brigade, 
either  to  sustain  the  latter,  or,  if  opportunity  oflered,  rush  upon  one 
of  the  batteries.  Discovering  these  dispositions,  and  particularly  the 
movement  of  the  2d  brigade,  and  doubtless  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  operations  going  on  in  the  direction  of  Contreras,  the  enemy  sent 
troops  to  check  the  advance  of  our  lefl,  and  commenced  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  works. 

"  Af  er  having  brushed  away  the  troops  in  front.  Colonel  darkens 
command  approached  a  point  on  the  high  road  occupied  by  the  euc- 
my's  retreating  column,  and  by  a  rapid  movement,  particularly  of 
two  companies  of  the  5th  infantry,  under  Captains  Morril  and 
McPhail,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott,  guided  by  Cap- 
tain Mason,  cut  this  column  nearly  in  the  centre — the  advanced  por- 
tion of  it  moving  upon  Churubusco,  (where  we  shortly  afterwards 
discovered  the  enemy's  main  array  of  battle,)  and  the  remainderi 
about  two  thousand  in  number,  under  General  Bravo,  with  four 
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pieces  of  artillery,  retreated  upon  Dolores.  The  instant  darkest 
Are  opened.  Garland  was  instructed  to  advance  rapidly  in  coluinOi 
and  attempt  a  direct  assault,  previously  detaching  a  company  in 
advance,  which,  by  drawing  the  enemy's  fire,  might  discover  the 
magnitude  of  his  batteries  in  that  quarter;  but  it  appeared  that  the 
guns  at  that  point  had  been  hastily  withdrawn  in  the  hope  of  getting 
them  away.  Garland's  column  was  soon  in,  unresisted,  and  rapidly 
passed  through  the  works,  and  on  the  high  road  to  the  capital.  Some 
six  hundred  yards  beyond  the  works,  the  division  was  reunited,  and, 
disregarding  the  force  retreating  upon  Dolores,  the  whole  moved 
rapidly  and  in  good  order  to  the  higher  object.  AppioachingChuru- 
busco— that  place  being  on  the  left,  and  near  the  road — it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  strongly  occupied  with  troops,  and  protected  by  bat- 
teries and  infantry  defences.  Farther  in  advance  was  discovered  a 
regular  field-work,  garnished  with  heavy  guns  and  crowded  with 
troops.  Between  the  two,  a  continuous  line  of  infantry ;  and  on  the 
left  and  rear  of  the  work,  {tete  de  poniy)  a  dense  line  of  infantry  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  getting  within  cannon-shot,  and  so  of 
musketry,  the  enemy  opened  with  effect  upon  the  head  of  the  lead- 
ing battalion.  Garland's  brigade  was  now  thrown  promptly  to  the 
right  of,  and  in  line  of  columns  obliquely  to,  the  road ;  which  order 
would,  in  its  advance  and  deployment,  strike  the  enemy's  line  at  a 
like  angle — ^the  light  battalion  on  its  right.  The  2d  brigade  was 
ordered  to  move  also  to  the  right,  (except  the  6th  infantry,)  and  by  a 
flank  parallel  to  the  road,  while  the  6th  infantry  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance by  the  high  road  and  storm  the  tete  de  pont  in  front.  The 
field  to  the  right  was  filled  with  standing  com,  which  masked  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  from  whose  fire,  in  consequence,  ever/ 
command  suffered  greatly  in  the  first  instance.  Running  over  these, 
Garjand's  brigade  was  soon  engaged  with  their  more  regular  lines 
and  masses.  Clarke's,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  got  in  the  position 
above  described — and  it  came  at  double-quick  time — became  engaged 
in  like  manner. 

"  The  6th  regiment  of  infantry  moved  with  a  steadiness  worthy  of 
its  established  reputation,  to  assault  the  work  in  front,  as  directed ; 
but  being  exposed  to  a  combined  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  mwi- 
kelry,  which  raked  the  road,  it  was  of  necessity  momentarily  checked 
Meantime,  the  8th  and  5th  of  Clarke's  brigade,  more  favourably  situ- 
ated to  effect  results,  but  under  a  terrible  fire,  dashed  past  the  deep 
and  wet  ditch  that  entirely  surrounded  the  work,  carried  it  by  the 
bayonet,  and,  as  quick  as  thought,  turned  the  captured  cannon  upcm 
diat  portion  of  the  enemy  stationed  in  the  town,  and  which  was  com- 
oating  our  troops  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Contreras,  occ»- 
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sumally  reversing  their  fire  upon  our  left  flank.  Previous  to  this 
period,  and  when  in  the  act  of  giving  direction  to  the  battalionSi  I 
was  joined  by  Major- General  Pillow,  who  came  in  from  the  left  with 
tiiree  regiments  of  his  division — Cadwalader's  brigade — having  with 
great  difficulty  made  his  way  through  the  marshes;  thence  to  this 
close  of  the  day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  gallant  association  and 
assistance.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan's  battery  of  light  artiller)r 
which  had  been  directed  to  be  masked,  being  unable  to  countef- 
batter  the  heavier  metal  in  front,  and  the  intersected  character  of  the 
ground  rendering  it  impossible  to  move  it  from  the  high-road,  was 
now  rapidly  advanced  by  its  gallant  commander,  and  opened  at  a 
position  some  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  work  around  the 
church  of  San  Pablo,  situated  in,  and  constituting  the  key  of,  that 
portion  of  the  enemy's  defences ;  seizing  the  prolongation  of  a  prin- 
cipal face,  in  a  space  of  five  minutes,  by  a  fire  of  astonishing  rapidity, 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  guns  in  that  quarter,  and  the  infantry 
fi'om  their  intrenchments ;  the  main  body  taking  refuge  in  the  church 
and  under  cover  of  its  yard  walls.  The  fire  was  then  turned  upon 
the  church,  and  after  a  few  rounds,  several  white  flags  were  thrown 
out  by  the  enemy,  the  fire  ordered  to  cease,  and  an  officer  despatched 
to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  place.  To  this  period  there  had  been 
no  perceptible  abatement  of  the  fire  from  the  town  in  the  direction 
of  our  troops  attacking  the  opposite  face.  Immediately  thereafter, 
our  troops  in  the  vicinity  pushed  on  to  the  point  where  portions  of 
Garland's  and  Clarke's  brigades  were  yet  engaged  in  hand-to-hand 
conflicts  with  the  masses  of  infantry  on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  cap- 
tured field-work  first  referred  to ;  but,  under  the  triple  influence  of 
our  musketry,  the  capture  of  the  tete  de  pont^  and  the  silencing  of  the 
nre  in  the  town,  (directed  upon  other  divisions  of  our  army,)  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  was  soon  discovered  to  be  in  full  and  confused 
retreat.  Pressing  along  the  highway  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  the 
division  was  soon  intersected  by  the  brigade  of  General  Shields  ap- 
proaching from  the  left,  with  the  remainder  of  his  brave  command, 
consisting  of  the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  regiments,  and  also 
by  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham,  with  the  small  remains 
of  his  battalion  of  the  11th  regiment  of  infantry.  These  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  main  army  assaulting,  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
town,  the  right  and  reserve  of  the  enemy,  under  the  immediate  lirec- 
tion  of  the  general-in-chief.  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  the  first 
division,  acting  in  concert  and  cordial  co-operation  with  these 
forces,  was  continued  to  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  gate  of 
Mexico,  (La  Candelaria.)  At  this  point,  ignorant,  first,  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  defences  at  the  garita,  and,  secondly,  of  the  ulterior 
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views  of  the  general-in-cbier,  I  ordered  a  halt  of  the  united  forces, 
after  consulting^  with  Major-Genera)  Pillo-w  and  Brigadier-General 
Shields.  Colonel  Haraey,  coining  up  at  this  instant  with  two  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  was  permitted  to  make  a  dash  at  the  rear  of  Uie 
enemy's  retiring  forces.  In  the  eager  pursuit,  the  head  of  the  columii 
pressing  on  too  closely,  and  disregarding  or  not  bearing  their  com- 
mander's recall,  came  under  the  fire  of  the  battery,  and  suSered 
severely.  The  ground  on  which  the  troops  operated,  off  the  hi^ 
road,  is  remarkably  intersected ;  loose  soil,  growing  grain,  and,  at 
brief  intervals,  deep  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion. These  ditches  vary  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  about  the 
same  in  width,  with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  water — the  reverse 
banks  lined  with  the  enemy's  light  troops." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  nearly  alt  these  operations  were  con- 
ducted at  different  points  of  the  field,  during  the  same  time.  The 
whole  battle-ground,  from  the  capture  of  Contreras  until  thu  final 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  presented  one  of  the  most  exciting  spectacles 
ever  witnessed  on  the  American  continent.  More  than  forty  thou- 
sand troops  were  engaged  in  close  conflict,  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
sometimes  in  the  open  field,  and  at  other  times  behind  breastwoHcs 
of  the  strongest  construction.  While  Pillow  approached  the  fortrefls 
on  one  side,  Worth's  troops  were  sweeping  along  the  causeway  on 
the  other ;  while  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  Generals  Twiggs,  Shields, 
and  their  companions  were  hurrying  along  masses  of  reinforcements. 
Sometimes  the  shouts  of  soldiers  and  rumbling  of  artillery  could  be 
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lieard  riuging  clearly  across  the  plains ;  and  then  in  a  few  moment! 
^Teiy  other  sound  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  loud  roaring  of  op- 
pMnng  batteries.  Through  storms  of  iron  hall,  which  scattered  death 
on  all  sides,  the  Americnns  rushed,  while  conducting  their  charges, 
upon  the  cathedra)  and  neighbouring  buildings  of  Churubusco.  The 
6nal  assault  was  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  fearless  impetuosity  cha- 
rtcteiistic  of  the  American  soldier — brilliant  to  behold,  but  terrible 
to  the  enemy. 

Its  effect  upon  the  Mexicans  was  decisive.  Abandoning  every 
Ibing,  they  fled  in  distressing  confusion  towards  the  city,  treading  each 
other  down  in  their  hurry  and  terror.  And  when  among  their  terri- 
fied shrieking  masses,  broke  like  an  avalanche,  the  dragoons  of  Har- 
ney, the  uproar  and  slaughter  were  terrific.  Some  were  ridden  down, 
uthers  killed  by  a  stroke  of  the  sabre,  numbers  rolled  down  amid 
the  nigged  passes,  and  others  were  crushed  into  the  earth  by  their 
companions.  Harney's  report  conveys  a  just  though  faint  idea  of 
Ihe  scene : — "  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  retreating  in  disorder 
on  one  of  the  main  causeways  leading  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  I  collected 
all  Ihe  cavalry  within  my  reach,  consisting  of  parts  of  Captain  Ker*s 
company  2d  dragoons,  Captain  Kearny's  company  1st  dragoons,  and 
Captains  McReynolds  and  Duperu's  companies  of  the  3d  dragoons, 
and  pursued  them  vigorously  until  we  were  hahed  by  the  discharge 
of  the  batteries  at  their  gate.  Many  of  the  enemy  were  overtaken  in 
the  pursuit  and  cut  down  by  our  sabres.  I  cannot  speak  in  terms 
too  complimentary  of  the  manner  in  which  this  charge  was  executed. 
My  only  difliculty  was  in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  my  men  and 
officers,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  who  should  be  foremost  in 
the  pursuit.  Captain  Kearny  gallantly  led  his  squadron  into  the  very 
intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm  from 
a  grape-shot  fired  from  a  gun  at  one  of  the  main  gates  of  the  capital." 
N  taking  a  view  of  this  day's  opera- 
tions the  mind  seems  scarcely  able 
to  grasp  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  American  vic- 
tories. Any  one  of  the  great 
"  events  of  August  SOth,  performed 
by  itself,  would  have  struck  llie 
civilized  world  as  one  of  tlie 
greatest  feats  of  modern  warfare, 
worthy  of  being  recorded  on  the 
same  historic  page  with  tliose  of 
Cortes  or  Napoleon.  But  th« 
whole  taken  together,  staler  and  perplex  by  their  veiy  magnitude 
2v2 
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like  the  distances  spoken  of  by  astronomers,  which  although  heard  of 
with  indifference  would,  if  separated  into  appreciable  fractions,  over- 
whelm the  imagination.  Defences  which  had  cost  the  greatest  chief 
of  Mexico  incessant  labour,  which  had  drawn  forth  the  utmost  ddU 
and  exertion  of  the  enemy,  and  were  regarded  as  impregnable,  wcie 
in  a  few  hours  demolished  or  captured.  In  one  day  the  strength  of 
Mexico  was  broken.  A  loss  so  utter  was  regarded  by  its  very  suf- 
ferers as  a  mere  dream,  something  which  could  not  be.  Santa  Anna 
was  saved  from  despair,  only  because  the  suddenness  of  the  blow 
deprived  him  of  an  opportunity  to  feel  the  actual  extent  of  his  loss. 
It  was  virtually  the  conquest  of  the  capital,  and  had  the  Mexicans 
been  wise,  or  even  possessed  common  sense,  the  war  would  then  have 
terminated.  There  was  reason  for  the  triumphant  language  of  the 
mtrepid  general-in-chief,  while  summing  up  the  results  of  victory : — 
^It  (the  army)  has,  in  a  single  day,  in  many  battles  as  of^en  defeated 
thirty-two  thousand  men ;  made  about  three  thousand  prisoners,  in- 
cluding eight  generals,  (two  of  them  ex-presidents,)  and  two  hundred 
and  five  other  officers ;  killed  or  wounded  four  thousand  of  all 
ranks,  besides  entire  corps  dispersed  and  dissolved  ;  captured  thirty- 
seven  pieces  of  ordnance — more  than  trebling  our  siege  train  and 
field-batteries — with  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  a  full  supply  of 
ammunition  of  every  kind.  These  great  results  have  overwhelmed 
the  enemy." 

Similar  language  is  used  by  all  the  superior  officers,  in  describing 
their  respective  operations,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  troops.  **  When 
I  recur  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  the  divison 
^two  thousand  six  hundred  strong  of  all  arms)  was  engaged  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  hours  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  from  seven 
to  nine  thousand  of  the  enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  position,  and 
occupying  regular  works — which  our  engineers  will  say  were  most 
skilfully  constructed — the  mind  is  filled  with  wonder,  and  the  heart 
with  gratitude  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  whose  steady  and  in- 
domitable valour  has,  under  such  circumstances,  aided  in  achieving  re- 
sults so  honourable  to  our  country — results  not  accomplished,  however, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  The  little  professional 
skill  the  commander  may  have  possessed  was  intensely  exerted  to 
spare  the  men ;  and  yet,  with  the  utmost  care,  we  have  to  mourn 
tlie  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  thirteen  officers  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  rank  and  file.  Our  country  will  lament  the  fate 
and  honour  the  memory  of  these  brave  men.  A  list  of  captured 
ordnance  has  already  been  handed  in,  as  also  of  prisoners,  from  ge- 
nerals down  to  privates.  Of  prisoners,  we  paused  to  make  but  few ; 
although  receiving  the  surrender  of  many,  to  disarm  and  pass  thero 
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wns  'Jeeme'l  sufllcient.  Among  them,  however,  are  secured  twenly- 
■even  deserters  from  our  own  army,  arrayed  in  the  most  tawdiy 
Mexican  uniforms,  The^e  wretches  served  the  guns — the  use  of 
which  they  had  been  tauf;ht  in  our  own  service — and  with  fata!  eSect, 
upon  the  persons  of  their  former  comrades!  And  now,  in  dosing 
this  report,  hastily  and  inconveniently  prepared,  comes  the  pleasing 
and  yet  diiBcult  task  of  bringing  more  particularly  to  the  notice  of 
the  general-in-chief  and  government,  the  behaviour  of  the  oHicers 
and  men  under  my  command.  Every  ofKcer  of  every  grade,  and 
every  soldier,  from  chief  of  brigade,  through  rank  and  file,  to  the 
humblest,  have  bravely  and  nobly  done  their  duty ;  and  the  delicacy 
is  felt  in  full  force  of  distinguishing  even  by  a  separation  of  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  those  in  whose  path  Fortune  threw  her  special 
favours  are  entitled  to  the  benefit." 

Besides  the  deserters  mentioned  in  this  extract  as  part  of  Worth's 
prisoners,  forty-two  were  captured  by  Shields's  troops,  among  whom 
was  the  notorious  Captain  O'Riley,  who  had  deserted  prior  to  the  war, 
and  fought  with  great  bravery  at  Monterey  and  other  places.  These 
men  were  placed  in  close  custody,  in  order  to  await  their  trial  for 
desertion  and  treason, 

ENERAL  QUITMAN  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  20th,  was  unfortunately  pre- 
VET  Tented  from  participating,  by  being 
placed  with  the  2d  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers and  a  detachment  of  United  Stales 
marines,  at  the  depot  of  San  Augustin. 
Here  General  Scott  had  placed  his  sick 
and  wounded,  together  with  the  supply, 
siege  and  baggage  trains.  "  Had  these 
^_^ -■ .  r-^i        f      been  lost   the  army  would    have   been 

Q^^^^-^^      G^     j'^^^O     ^'i'*'^  driven  to  despair;  and  consider- 
^^^^-'^'''^^  ing  the  enemy's  very  great  excess  of  num- 

bers, and  the  many  approaches  to  the  depot,  it  might  well  have  be 
come  emphatically  the  post  of  honour." 

In  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  the  general-in-chief  does  not 
omit  to  notice  the  skill  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  officers  com- 
manding divisions  and  brigades.  His  testimony  is  the  more  valuable 
not  only  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  discrimination  with  regard 
to  character,  but  also  from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  eye-\ritnes8  to 
most  of  the  scenes  of  this  eventful  day.  In  like  manner  these  officers 
q>eak  of  those  whom  they  had  the  credit  to  command.  The  follow- 
ag  extract,  from  the  report  of  Major-General  Worth,  exhibits  the  high 
military  qualities  of  his  brother  ofiicers  as  well  as  of  his  personal  staff: 
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AMiitont  Adjutanl-Geimal  McCalL 

"  The  division  commander  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  presented, 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  and  express  his  admiration  of  the 
gallant  bearing  of  Major-General  Pillow,  and  Brigadier-Generals 
Shields,  Cadwalader,  and  Pierce,  with  whom  he  had  the  gratification 
of  concert  and  co-operation  at  various  critical  periods  of  the  conflict. 
And  it  may  now,  in  closing,  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  staSTof  the 
division,  general  and  personal.  The  subordinate  reports  will  be 
found  to  speak  with  one  sentiment  of  Captain  Mason,  of  engineera; 
but  these  are  not  to  debar  my  testimony  and  warm  acknowledgroenls 
of  the  intelligent  and  gallant  services  of  this  accomplished  oRicei^— 
in  the  estimation  of  all,  he  has  won  high  reputation,  and  established 
unequivocal  claims  to  higher  rank.  Lieutenant  Hardcastle,  topo- 
graphical engineers,  has  been  distinguished  by  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
gallantry,  in  his  particular  department,  as  also  in  combat.  To  Sur- 
geon Satterlee,  senior  medical  officer,  the  highest  praise  is  due.  Cap* 
tain  Myers,  division  quartermaster,  has  highly  distinguished  himself 
by  energy  and  devotion  in  his  particular  department,  and  by  gal- 
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lantr;  in  combat.  Lieutenant  Armstrong,  division  commissary,  is 
also  hi^ly  distii^ishcd  for  energ}-  and  derotioD  in  his  particular 
department,  and  by  gallantry  in  combat.  Of  the  gallant  and 
efficient  assistance  of  Captain  Mackall,  assistant  adjutant-general, 
(but  of  a  different  relation,)  of  Breret  Captain  Pemberton,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wood,  aids-de-camp,  it  has  been  my  pleasing  duty  heretofore 
to  speak  under  similar  circumstances.  On  this  occasion,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  stair  has  fulfilled  every  duty  of  his  station  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  their  chief,  and  established  new  claims  to  professional 
distinction  and  reward.  To  Lieutenant  Semmes,  of  the  navy,  volun- 
teer aid-de-camp,  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  general  of  the  divi- 
sion are  tendered  for  his  uniform  gallantry  and  assistance  ;  and  the 
general-in-chief  is  respectfully  requested  to  present  the  conduct  of 
this  accomplished  and  gallant  officer  to  the  special  notice  of  the  chief 
of  this  distinguished  branch  of  the  public  service — our  glorious 
navy." 

N  speaking  of  a  different 
branch  of  the  ser^■ice  Colonel 
Harney  says,  "  The  dragoons 
from  the  commencement  of 
the  march  from  Puebla  have 
been  engaged  on  the  most 
active  and  laborious  service. 
These  duties  have  been  the 
mre  arduous  in  consequence  of  the  small 
force  of  cavalry  compared  with  the  other 
arms  of  service.  Small  parties  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  reconnoitc.L-^  and  on 
picket-guards,  the  utmost  vigilance  n..' 
precaution  have  been  required  to  prevent  surprise  and  disaster.  *  " 
On  the  20th,  although  I  had  but  four  companies  of  my  brigade  with 
me  on  the  field,  the  remainder  were  actively  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  important  and  indispensable  duties.  Captain  Hardee, 
while  watching  the  enemy  with  his  company,  near  San  Antonio,  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  guerrillas;  but  the  enemy  was  promptly  and 
handsomely  repulsed,  and  a  number  of  their  horses,  with  arms  and 
accoutrements,  captured." 

Notwithstanding  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  American  troops, 
Aej  were  eager  to  enter  the  capital  during  the  night  of  the  20lh. 
It  is  probable  that  they  mi^t  have  done  so  without  much  additional 
km.  But  to  this  General  Scott  would  not  consent,  wisely  restrain- 
ing their  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  r^ 
pofle.    His  efforts  were  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Trist,  the  American 
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ambassador,  aDil  numerous  friends  of  both  his  own  and  the  Mexican 
armies.  The  different  divisions  were  accordingly  withdrawn  to  secure 
positions,  and  every  preparation  madeforthecomfortof  the  wounded, 
the  repose  of  the  troops,  and  for  acting  on  the  morrow  as  circum- 
stances might  warrant.* 

The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  battles  of  August  has  already  been 
stated.  That  of  their  antagonists  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
including  fourteen  officers  killed  ;  sixty-two  officers  and  eight  hun- 
dred  and  fifteen  privates  wounded,  and  thirty-eight  rank  and  file 
missing.  The  officers  were  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  service, 
including  the  lamented  Colonel  P.  M.  Butler,  of  South  Carolioa, 
killed.  Colonels  Burnett  and  Dickinson  wounded,  Captains  Hanson 
and  Kearny,  Major  Mills,  and  many  others.     The  largest  numbei 

"  We  h»Tc  itated  il  in  the  teit  u  probable,  lb«l  General  Scott  could  hsTO  sntfrii]  tb* 
cit]  if  Mviica,  on  Ihe  CTeiiins  of  Iha  SOth.  withool  mui^h  adilitionat  Ion,  We  widi 
ths  qualifying  term  to  be  used  in  iti  ulmont  tatilude.  Il  requires  no  alntning  of  bcU  or 
nipToaitioiii  to  believe,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  that  the  probability  wu  ■  bint  one,  and  that 
the  cannon  olber  than  Churubuaco'g.  might  have  uneipectrdlj  glared  upon  the  Ameri- 
CBOi,  in  caH  of  a  night  attack.  The  real  truth  ia,  that  the  defences  of  the  cilj,  at  that 
tijne,  have  never  been  aecertained,  either  bj  our  army  or  nation  ;  and  when  wa  reflect  oa 
the  nature  of  the  subcequent  operationii.  there  ia  ample  room  for  the  fli 
to  thank  Genral  Scott  for  hie  timely  halt  [n  the  full  Suah  of  Tictory. 
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KCtually  engaged  with  the  enemy  was  eight  thousand  lire  hundred : 
who  tc^ther  with  the  small  garrison  of  San  Augustin,  and  the  sick, 
fonned  the  entire  strength  of  the  army  which  stormed  Contreras  and 
Cburubusco. 

A  cotemporary  remarks  as  follows  on  this  subject: — "The  first 
question  that  arises  is,  could  General  Scott  have  entered  Mesico 
<m  the  night  of  the  20th  ?  His  soldiers  had  been  watching,  march* 
ing,  fasting,  and  fighting  for  more  than  thirty-six  hems;  over  a 
Qiousand  of  his  small  force  were  killed  or  disabled,  and  the  heights 
of  Chapultepec  and  the  line  uf  the  garitas  were  slill  before  him, 
capable,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  of  making  a  strong  defence.  How 
easy  soever  the  achievement  may  seem  to  an  editor  in  his  closet, 
we  apprehend  that  it  was  not  a  labour  to  be  undertaken  by  a  general 
m  the  field.  The  Mexican  army  which  defended  Cburubusco,  thoue^ 
defeated,  was  not  destroyed;  it  retreated  towards  the  third  and 
strongest  line  of  defence,  and  was,  or  could  easily  have  been,  rallied 
behind  its  batteries.    For  General  Scott  to  have  attempted  to  enter 
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Mexico  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August,  it  appears  to  us,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  desperation  which  nothing  could  have  lustiiied 
6ut  the  exceedingly  improbable  result  of  success.  Had  he  undertaken 
it  and  failed,  the  warriors  of  the  quill  would  have  been  the  first  to 
discover  and  expose  the  madness  of  the  act.  They  would  have 
in((uired  why  he  could  not  have  waited  until  morning ;  why,  with 
half  famished  and  eiliausted  troops,  with  the  wounded  calling  for 
assistance,  the  dead  unburied,  and  the  living  scarce  able  to  drag  one 
leg  after  the  other,  he  had  marched  against  strong  works  and  a 
densely  populated  city,  when  one  night's  rest  would  have  quadrupled 
the  efficiency  of  his  force  ?  And  the  voice  of  censure  would  have 
been  as  general  as  it  would  probably  have  been  deserved. 

^^  The  conclusion  has  thus  been  forced  upon  us,  that  General 
Scott  was  obliged  to  pause  for  breath  after  the  continued  operations 
of  the  19th  and  20th,  which  terminated  in  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
Churubusco. 

"But  that  same  evening  he  received  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  enemy, 
asking  tor  an  armistice  and  proposing  peace.  Representations  were 
at  the  same  time  made  to  him  by  those  connected  with  the  British 
embassy,  that  there  was  every  probability  that  negotiations  would 
terminate  favourably  and  honourably  to  all  parties.  The  American 
commander  was  placed  in  a  position  of  great  delicacy  and  responsi- 
bility. It  was  his  ardent  desire  to  terminate  the  war,  spare  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers,  and  avoid  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  injury,  even 
upon  the  foe.  He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  granting  the 
armistice  all  these  objects  would  be  attained ;  and  he  did  grant  it, 
making  it  terminable  in  forty-eight  hours.  What  would  have  been 
said  of  him  had  he  refused  ?  He  must,  in  that  case,  either  have 
taken  the  city  or  failed  in  the  attempt.  If  the  former,  we  would  have 
been  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  we  are  at  present,  and 
Greneral  Scott  would  have  been  accused  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his 
countrymen,  and  unnecessarily  prolonging  the  war«  to  promote  bis 
own  ambitious  aims,  and  gratify  the  pernicious  vanity  of  claiming  the 
conqueror's  rank  with  Cortes.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  have 
now  discovered  that  all  negotiation  with  Mexico  was  an  idle  farce, 
but  would  have  been  certain  that,  had  the  Mexican  proposition  been 
entertained,  we  should  have  had  an  honourable  and  permanent 
peace.  But  in  the  hazards  of  war,  General  Scott  might  have  been 
repulsed  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  then  imagination  cait 
scarcely  depict  the  execrations  which  would  have  been  poured  upon 
bis  head.  Whatever  he  might  have  done,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  be 
would  have  exposed  himself  to  animadversion  and  misconstrue. *on ; 
o  the  idle  comments  of  the  unthinking,  and  the  malicious  remarki 
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of  the  eavious.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that 
GeDeral  Scott  acted  as  every  hero  and  patriot  would  have  done, 
placed  ID  his  positioQ,  and  burdened  with  his  responsibilities ;  at  any 
rate,  we  must  see  something  stronger  than  has  yet  appeared  against 
biin,  to  suspect  that  he  acted  with  want  of  judgment  or  want  of  zeal." 
Sentiments  similar  to  those  of  this  extract  were  echoed  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union ;  so  that  the  military  critics  who  had  endea- 
voured to  depreciate  the  importance,  and  hide  the  magnitude  of 
Buch  events  as  those  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  could  gain  no 
hearing  from  ihe  public.  The  envious  voice  of  detraction  was 
drowned  in  shouts  of  exultation  and  joy,  which  ran  through  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  our  wide-spread  country. 


Nidiolu  p.  ISM. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


TBB  ABHIBTICE. 


|4H£  office  of  General  Scott,  as  commander  of  the  Ame> 
~  rican  forces  in  Mexico,  imposed  upon  him  the  grarest 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  rendered  the  greatest 
prudence  necessary  in  every  act.  His  reluctance  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  Mexican  capital  on  the 
night  of  the  20th,  besides  being  dictated  by  the  h'l- 
manity  for  which  he  has  ever  been  remarkable,  was,  in  dc  icsa 
a  degree,  the  result  of  policy,  and  obedience  to  previous  orderit 
from  government.  Ever  keeping  in  mind  the  repeated  directions 
of  the  president  to  conquci  a  peace,  he  had.  at  eat-h  step  nf  his  pm- 
(542) 
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gresB  from  the  coast,  used  every  eflort  to  open  negotiatioDS  .for  an 
honourable  adjustment  of  the  difiicuhies  between  the  two  nations. 
The  mission  of  Mr.  Trist  was  directed  to  the  same  object.  This 
gentleman  had  reached  Vera  Cruz  from  the  United  States,  in  July, 
and  after  remaining  there  for  some  time,  had  joined  the  army  and 
marched  with  it  towards  the  capital.  Conceiving  that,  alter  the  losses 
of  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  the  enemy  would  be  willing  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace,  he  was  earnest  in  his  representations  to  the 
general  of  the  propriety  of  affording  the  opportunity  for  so  desiiable 
an  issue.  Accordingly,  before  the  following  morning,  offers  for  a 
lemputary  cessation  of  hostilities  were  interchanged  between  the  two 
commanders,  and  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  the  armiii- 
tice.  Generals  Quitman,  Smith,  and  Pierce,  were  named  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans ;  and  Ignacio  de  Mora  y  Villamil,  and  Benito 
Quijano,  on  that  of  the  Mexicans.  On  tlie  22d,  these  officers  met  at 
Tacubaya,  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles : 

1.  HcwtiliUea  shall  instantly  and  absolutely  cease  between  the 
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armies  cf  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  states,  to  allow 
lime  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
commissioners  co  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  republic,  to  negotiate. 

2.  The  armistice  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  governments  may  be  engaged  on  negotiations,  or  until  the 
commander  of  either  of  the  said  armies  shall  give  formal  notice  to 
the  other  of  the  cessation  of  the  armistice,  and  for  forty-eight  hours 
jifter  such  notice. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  neither  army  shall,  within  thirty  leagues  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  commence  any  new  fortification  or  military  work 
of  ofience  or  defence,  or  do  any  thing  to  enlarge  or  strengthen 
any  existing  work  or  fortification  of  that  character  within  the  said 
limits. 

4.  Neither  army  shall  be  reinforced  within  the  same.  Any  rein- 
forcements in  troops  or  munitions  of  war,  other  than  subsistence  now 
approaching  either  army,  shall  be  stopped  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

5.  Neither  army,  or  any  detachment  from  it,  shall  advance  he* 
yond  the  line  it  at  present  occupies. 

6.  Neither  army,  or  any  detachment  or  individual  of  either,  shall 
pass  the  neutral  limits  established  by  the  last  article,  ex'^ept  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  bearing  the  correspondence  between  the  two  armies,  or 
on  the  business  authorized  by* the  next  article,  and  individuals  of 
either  army  who  may  chance  to  straggle  within  the  neutral  limits, 
shall,  by  the  opposite  party,  be  kindly  warned  off  or  sent  back  to 
their  own  armies  under  flags  of  truce. 

7.  The  American  army  shall  not  by  violence  obstruct  the  passage, 
from  the  open  country  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  of  the  ordinary  sup* 
plies  of  food  necessary  to  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
Mexican  army  within  the  city ;  nor  shall  the  Mexican  authorities, 
civil  or  military^  do  any  act  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  supplies,  from 
the  city  or  the  country,  needed  by  the  American  army. 

8.  All  American  prisoners  of  war  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  army,  and  not  heretofore  exchanged,  shall  immediately,  or 
as  soon  as  practicable,  be  restored  to  the  American  army,  against  a 
like  number,  having  regard  to  rank,  of  Mexican  prisoners  captured 
by  the  American  army. 

9.  All  American  citizens  who  were  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  prior  to  the  existing  war,  and  who  have  since  been  expelled 
from  that  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  respective  business 
or  families  therein,  without  delay  or  molestation. 

10.  The  better  to  enable  the  belligerent  armies  to  execute  these 
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articles,  and  to  fevour  the  great  object  of  peace,  it  is  further  agreed 
between  the  parties,  that  any  courier  with  despatches  that  either 
anny  shall  desire  to  send  along  the  line  from  the  city  of  Mexico  or 
its  vicinity,  to  and  from  Vera  Cruz,  shall  receive  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  commander  of  the  opposing  army. 

11.  The  administration  of  justice  between  Mexicans,  according  to 
the  general  and  state  constitutions  and  laws,  by  the  local  aut^iorities 
of  tlie  towns  and  places  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  si  all  not 
be  obstructed  in  any  manner. 

12.  Persons  and  property  shall  be  respected  in  the  towns  and 
places  occupied  by  the  American  forces.  No  person  shall  be  mo- 
lested in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  ;  nor  shall  the  services  of  any 
one  be  required  without  his  consent.  In  all  cases  where  services 
are  voluntarily  rendered,  a  just  price  shall  be  paid,  and  trade  remain 
unmolested. 

13.  Those  wounded  prisoners  who  may  desire  to  remove  to  some 
more  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured  of  their  wounds, 
shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  molestation,  they  still  remaining 
prisoners. 

14.  Those  Mexican  medical  officers  who  may  wish  to  attend  the 
wounded,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so  if  their  services  be 
required. 

15.  For  the  more  perfect  execution  of  this  agreement,  two  com- 
missioners shall  be  appointed,  one  by  each  party,  who,  in  case  of 
disagreement,  shall  appoint  a  third. 

16.  This  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  unless  approved 
by  their  excellencies,  the  commanders  respectively  of  the  two 
armies,  within  twenty-four  hours,  reckoning  from  6  o'clock,  A.  M., 
of  the  22d  day  of  August,  1847. 

On  the  presentation  of  this  instrument  to  General  Scott,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  note  to  Santa  Anna  and  the  commissioners : — 
"Considered,  approved,  and  ratified,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  the  word  *  supplies,'  as  used  the  second  time,  without  qualifica- 
tion, in  the  seventh  article  of  this  military  convention — American 
copy — shall  be  taken  to  mean,  (as  in  both  the  British  and  American 
armies,)  arms,  munition,  clothing,  equipments,  subsistence,  (for  men,) 
forage,  and  in  general  all  the  wants  of  an  army.  The  word  *  pup- 
plies,'  in  the  Mexican  copy,  is  erroneously  translated  *  viveres,'  in- 
stead of  recursos.'  " 

To  this  Santa  Anna  replied  in  the  following  note : — "  Ratified,  sup- 
pressing the  9th  article,  and  explaining  the  fourth  to  the  effect  that 
Ae  temporary  peace  of  this  armistice  shall  be  observed  in  the  capital, 
and  twenty-eight  leagues  around  it;    and  agreeing  that  the  word 
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'  supplies*  shall  be  translated  '  recureos,*  and  that  it  comprdieDdj 
every  thing  which  the  army  may  need  except  arms  and  ammunitioD." 
These  conditions  were  ratified  by  General  Scott,  and  the  corrected 
copies  nf  the  armistice  s^ned  by  both  commaDders. 

MMEDUTELY  after  th«  coa 
elusion  of  this  meeting,  com- 
missioaera  were  appointed  by 
the  civil  government  of  Mex- 
ico, to  open  negotiationi  with 
Mr.  Trist  for  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace. 
'   They  met  on  the  25th.     Both  parties  were 
evidently  anxious  for  peace ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  question  of  boundary— always  a 
vexed  one — arose,  in  its  most  aggravated 
"  "  form,  that  of  a  cession  by  Mexico  of  the 

disputed  territory  in  Texas  to  the  United  States.  The  substance  of 
Mr.  Trist's  proposal  was,  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  republics 
should  run  up  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  limits  of  New 
Mexico,  then  turning  to  the  westward,  take  the  course  of  the  Gila 
end  the  Lower  Colorado,  and  through  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river 
down  the  middle  of  the  Califomian  gulf  into  the  Pacific.  This  would 
have  brought  the  south-western  boundary  line  of  the  United  States 
about  ten  degrees  farther  south,  depriving  Mexico  of  all  Upper  and 
Lower  California,  as  well  as  of  the  districts  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
leaving  her  the  Gila  for  her  northern  boundary,  at  the  point  where 
the  present  frontier  of  Sonora  marks  her  settled  territories.  For  the 
region  thus  acquired  by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Trist  offered  a  liberal 
sum,  to  be  paid  to  Mexico  at  such  time  as  might  afterwards  be  agreed 
upon.  To  all  this  the  Mexican  commissioners  consented,  excepting 
the  clause  relating  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boundary.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  immediately  previous  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  annexation  treaty,  by  which  Texas  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico  had  declared  her  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  her  rebellious  province  on  condition  that  the  latter 
would  remain  a  sovereign  state,  and  lakx  measures  for  teUUng  th* 
disputed  boundary  question.  On  this  subject  the  Mexicans  had  always 
evinced  a  jealous  tenacity  approaching  to  infatuation.  They  claimed 
the  whole  territory  as  far  as  the  Nueces,  or  none.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  had  the  United  States  ofTered  them  this  river  aa  a 
boundary  after  the  victory  of  Cerro  Gordo,  or  even  of  Vera  Cruz,  it 
would  have  been  accepted.  It  was  on  this  rock  that  the  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  peace  were  destined  again  tir  split.  The  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  fine  harbours  of  the  Pacific,  were  incalculably  i&ore 
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nloAble  tlian  the  sandj  wastes  along  the  Rio  Grande ;  jet,  notwith- 
■tuiding  this,  and  in  the  face  of  the  humbling  proofs  of  the  nation's 
inability  to  obtain  more  by  force,  Mexican  pride  remained  inflexible 
and  uncompromising,  choosing  rather  to  stake  all  upon  the  appa^ 
nntlj  hopeless  issue  of  war,  than  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of 
her  ancient  territory. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  many  difficulties  be- 
1  tween  the  commissioners,  negotiations  were  con* 
)  tinued  until  the  2d  of  September,  when  Mr.  Trist 
handed  in  his  ulHTnaium,  or  final  propasitioni, 
and  the  negotiators  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  6th. 
Meanwhile  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  su- 
preme Mexican  authorities,  for  their  decbion. 
Before  the  second  meeting  of  the  commissioners, 
circumstances,  not  connected  wilh  their  deliberations,  occurred, 
which  hastened  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  In  the  early  part  of 
September,  some  infractions  of  the  truce,  respecting  supplies  from  the 
city,  were  committed,  followed  by  apologies  from  the  enemy.  These 
were  overlooked  by  General  Scott.  But,  on  the  6th,  the  American 
general  learned  that,  as  soon  as  the  ullimatum  bad  been  considered 
in  a  grand  council  of  ministers  and  others,  Santa  Anna  had,  on  the 
4th  and  5th,  actively  commenced  the  strengthening  of  his  military 
defences.  This  information  was-  confirmed  on  the  6th,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  General  Scott  addressed  to  the  Mexican  commander 
die  following  note,  dated  on  the  same  day : 

*'  The  7th  article,  as  also  the  12th — that  stipulates  that  trade  tkall 
remain  wanoUsUd — of  the  armistice,  or  military  convention,  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  ratify  and  to  exchange  with  your  excellency  the 
24th  ultimo,  have  been  repeatedly  violated,  beginning  soon  after 
date,  on  the  part  of  Mexico ;  and  I  now  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  if  not  earlier,  the  third  article 
of  that  convention  has  been  equally  violated  by  the  same  party. 

"  Those  direct  breaches  of  faith  give  to  this  army  the  most  perfect 
ri^t  to  resume  hostilities  against  Mexico  without  any  notice  what- 
ever; but,  to  allow  time  for  possible  explanation,  apology,  and  repa> 
ration,  I  now  give  formal  notice,  that,  unless  full  satisfaction  on  those 
allegations  should  be  received  by  me  before  12  o'clock,  meridian,  to- 
morrow, I  shall  consider  the  said  armistice  at  an  end  from  and  aflet 
that  hour," 

In  his  reply,  (dated  the  same  day,  but  not  delivered  till  the  7th,* 
Santa  Anna  expressed  his  abionishment  at  the  reception  of  such  ac* 
cuaatioiu,  denying  imperatively  that  the  civil  or  military  authoritiet 
had  obstructed  the  passage  of  provisions,  and  affirming  that  the  few 
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cas^s  where  difficulties  of  the  kind  had  occurred,  had  been  owing  to 
the  imprudence  of  the  American  agent.  In  retunii  he  accused 
General  Scott  of  preventing  the  owners  and  managers  of  grain  miUa 
in  the  vicinity  from  furnishing  any  flour  to  the  city.  The  remaining 
part  of  his  letter  contains  the  following  strong,  and,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  Mexican  nation  at  the  time,  remarkable  language: 

^'  It  is  false  that  any  new  work  or  fortification  has  been  undertaken, 
because  one  or  two  repairs  have  only  served  to  place  them  in  the 
same  condition  they  were  in  on  the  day  the  armistice  was  entered 
into ;  accident  or  the  convenience  of  the  moment  having  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  then  existing  works.  I  had  very  early  notice  of 
the  establishment  of  the  battery  behind  the  mud  wall  of  the  house 
called  Garay^s,  in  the  town  occupied  by  you,  and  did  not  remonstrate, 
because  the  peace  of  two  great  republics  could  not  be  made  to  depend 
upon  things  grave  in  themselves,  but  of  little  value  compared  to  the 
result  in  which  all  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  continent  take  so  great  an  interest. 

**  It  is  not  without  great  grief,  and  even  indignation,  that  I  have 
received  communications  from  the  citirs  and  villages  occupied  by  the 
army  of  your  excellency,  in  relation  to  the  violation  of  the  temples 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  the  plunder  of  the  sacred  vases, 
and  to  the  profanation  of  the  images  venerated  by  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. Profoundly  have  I  been  afRlcted  by  the  complaints  of  fathers 
and  husbands,  of  the  violence  ofTered  to  their  daughters  and  wives ; 
and  these  same  cities  and  villages  have  been  sacked,  not  only  in 
violation  of  the  armistice,  but  of  the  sacred  principles  proclaimed  and 
respected  by  civilized  nations.  I  have  observed  silence  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  negotiations 
which  held  out  the  hope  of  terminating  a  scandalous  war,  and  one 
which  your  excellency  has  characterized  so  justly  as  unnatural. 

'^  But  I  shall  desist  ofTering  apologies,  because  I  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  truth,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  threats  of  renewing  hostilities, 
contained  in  the  note  of  your  excellency,  is,  that  I  have  not  been 
willing  to  sign  a  treaty  which  would  lessen  considerably  not  only  ike 
territory  of  the  republic,  but  that  dignity  and  integrity  which  all 
nations  defend  to  the  last  extremity.  And  if  these  considerations 
have  not  the  same  weight  in  the  mind  of  your  excellency,  the  respon- 
sibility before  the  world,  who  can  easily  distinguish  on  whose  side  is 
moderation  and  justice,  will  fall  upon  you. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  your  excellency  will  be  convinced,  on  calm 
reflection,  of  the  weight  of  my  reasons.  But  if,  by  misfortune,  you 
should  seek  only  a  pretext  to  deprive  the  first  city  of  the  American 
continent  of  an  opportunity  to  free  the  unarmed  population  of  the 
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horrors  of  war,  there  will  be  left  me  no  other  means  of  saving  them 
but  to  repel  force  by  force,  with  the  decision  and  energy  which  my 
high  obligations  impose  upon  me." 

The  accusations  contained  in  this  answer,  General  Scott  pro- 
nounced as  "  absolutely  and  notoriously  false,  both  in  recrimination 
and  explanation."  The  correspondence  closed,  and  all  hope  of  a 
gatislactory  adjustment  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  being  at  an  end, 
both  parties  prepared  for  another  appeal  to  arms. 
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,  N  the  5th  of  September,  one  day  previous 
to  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  the 
American  general  learned  that  many  church 
^  J  bells  had  been  sent  from  the  city  to  a 
foundry  called  Casa  Mata,  to  be  cast  into 
,  and  that  immense  quantities  of  powder,  balls, 
and  other  military  stores  were  arriving  at  the  same 
place.  As  soon  as  the  truce  terminated,  General 
Scott  detennined  on  an  immediate  attack  upon  this  place,  hoping  tn 
deprive  the  enemy  of  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  both  of  which 
were  at  this  time  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them.  This  determi- 
nation was  further  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  recent 
CTenta  had  deprived  the  enemy  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  guns 
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necessary  to  defend  the  strong  works  at  the  eight  principal  gates  of 
the  city,  which  rendered  a  free  communication  with  the  cannoD 
foundry  highly  essential  to  Santa  Anna's  operations.  This  communis 
cation  could  be  cut  off  only  by  taking  the  formidable  castle  upon  the 
heights  of  Chapultepec,  situated  between  the  city  and  Casa  .Mata, 
and  overlooking  both.  For  this  dangerous  operation  the  army  was 
not  altogether  ready,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  General  Scott  was  to 
avoid  altogether,  if  possible,  an  attack  upon  this  place,  and  approach 
the  city  by  the  distant  southern  approaches,  should  they  be  found  less 
formidable.  Preparatory  to  attempting  this,  he  determined  upon  de- 
stroying the  foundry  and  stores  at  Molino  del  Rey.  The  execution 
of  this  plan  was  intrusted  to  Brevet  Major-General  Worth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Captain  Mason,  of  the  engineers,  made 
a  close  and  daring  reconnoissance  of  the  lines  collateral  to  ChapuHr* 
pec,  ascertaining  the  enemy's  position  to  be  as  followg :— -The  left 
resting  upon  and  occupying  the  strong  stone  buildings  of  MolJno 
del  Rey,  near  a  grove  at  the  foot  of  Chapultepec  hill,  and  dirtsctl;^ 
under  the  guns  of  its  castle  ;  the  right  resting  upon  Casa  Mata,  at 
the  base  of  a  ridge  sloping  gradually  from  the  heights  above  the  Til- 
lage of  Tacubaya  to  the  plain  below.  Midway  between  these  baikl- 
ings  was  the  enemy's  field-battery,  supported  on  both  sides  ^ 
infantry.  .       . 


PREPA,RA,T10»  FOR  THE  ATTiCIL  b03 

HIS  reconnoissauce  vas  repeated,  and  verified 
by  Captaio  Mason  and  Colonel  Duncan,  u& 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day — the  result 
indicating  that  the  centre  was  the  enemy' 
weak  point,  and  that  of  bis  flanks,  the  left 
bordering  on  Molino  del  Rey,  was  the 
stronger.  Generals  Scott  and  Worth  accom- 
panied the  engineers  during  the  ailemooii. 
:  The  examination,  however,  was  far  from 
being  satiefactory,  since,  although  it  afTorded 
a  fair  observ'ation  of  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  and  the  extent 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  yet,  on  account  of  the  defences  being  skilfully 
masked,  only  an  impeifect  idea  was  obtained  of  their  actual  strength. 
Oq  the  same  aflemoon,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  seen 
hovering  about  Molino  del  Rey,  within  a  mile  and  a  third  of  Tacu- 
baya,  where  Geueml  ScoU  was  stationed  with  his  stafi'  and  Worth's 
division.  They  did  not  venture  an  attack,  and  the  American  com- 
mander would  not  derange  his  plans  by  offering  battle. 

General  Worth'ii  division  was  reinforced  by  two  hundred  and 
seventy  dragoons  an>i  mounted  riflemen,  under  Major  Sumner,  Cad' 
walader's  infantry  and  toltigeur  regimenis,  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  strong,  three  pieces  of  Held  artillery,  under  Captain  Drum,  and 
two  twenty-four  pound  battering  guns,  under  Captain  Huger.  The 
whole  command,  thus  reinforced,  numbered  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men. 

The  orders  of  General  Scott  were  that  the  division  stiould  attack 
and  destroy  the  lines  and  defences  between  the  Casa  Mata  and  Mo- 
lino del  Rey,  capture  the  enemy's  artillery,  destroy  the  machinery 
and  material  supposed  to  be  in  the  foundry,  but  undi'.r  no  circum- 
stances to  make  an  attack  upon  Chapultepec.  Alter  carrying  the 
works,  the  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  immediately  to  Tacubaya, 
The  object  of  attack  being  connected  with  Chapultepec,  it  became 
necessary  to  isolate  it  from  the  defences  of  the  castle.  To  eflect  this 
object,  Colonel  Garland's  brigade,  strengthened  by  two  pieces  of 
Captain  Drum's  battery,  was  posted  on  the  right  so  as  to  intercept 
any  reinforcements  from  Chapultepec,  and  be  within  sustaining  dis- 
tance of  the  assaulting  party,  and  Huger's  battering  guns.  The  latter 
were  placed  on  the  ridge,  five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  Molino  del 
Rey,  so  as  to  play  upon  and  detach  it  from  Chapullepec.  The  assault- 
ing patty  designed  to  act  against  the  enemy's  centre,  consisting 
of  five  hundred  picked  men  and  officers,  commanded  by  Brevei 
Major  Wright,  was  stationed  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  batterii>g 
guns.  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Mcintosh,  wm 
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ol&ced  farther  up  the  ridge,  near  Duncan's  batteiy,*BD  as  either  to 
protect  the  American  left  flank,  to  sustain  the  asaoltiAg  column,  oi 
to  discomfit  the  enemy  as  circumstances  would  require.  Cwlwala- 
der's  brigade  was  held  in  reserve,  in  a  position  on  the  lidgfelMtweeD 
the  battering  guns  and  Mcintosh's  brigade,  at  easy  lupportiog  dis- 
tance from  both.  Major  Sumner,  with  his  cavalry,  was  ordeted  to  the 
extreme  flank,  to  act  as  his  own  judgment  mi^t  ilielatiB;  uid  tba 
general  diapoflition  of  the  artillery  was  confided  to  OdStiaH  Duncan. 
"SE  preparatioM  mn  desgned 
and  executed  m  the  most  desirable 
manner,  exhibiting  in  the  subse* 
quent  result,  the  Dulitary  abilities 
of  the  general  who  plumed  the 
whole  attack,  and  of  those  who 
carried  it  into  eflbot  The  artil- 
lery was  placed  in  the  best  possi- 
ble position  for  preventing  the 
arrival  of  any  support  from  the 
castle,  by  breaking  the  continuous 
line  of  defences  leading  to  that 
place,  and  distracting  the  garrison 
during  the  charge  of  Wright's 
party.  This  was  posted  so  as  to 
experience  the  least  difficulty  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
The  latter  were  watched  by  the  intrepid  Sumner,  and  st  a  well- 
chosen  position,  Mcintosh's  troops  were  placed  in  general  superin 
tendence  of  the  whole.  But  so  strong  were  the  Mexican  defences, 
and  throughout  the  whole  line  so  skilfully  masked,  that  but  for  a 
strong  supporting  reserve,  Wright's  charge — the  soul  of  the  entire 
assault — would  probably  have  failed.  Such  support  was  aflorded 
by  Cadwalader's  brigade,  which  during  the  action  was  eaUed  into 
active  service,  and  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  victory. 

At  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  8th,  the  divinon  commenced  its 
march  by  columns,  each  taking  a  different  route.  So  accurately  had 
every  thing  been  arranged,  that  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  irn.gularity  of  the  ground,  the  troops  at  dayli^t  were 
found  posted  in  the  different  positions  with  as  much  precision  as 
though  on  parade.  Very  soon  after  the  dawn  of  day,  the  report  of 
Huger's  guns,  opening  upon  Molino  del  Rey,  gave  the  signal  for 
attack.  So  heavy  were  the  discharges,  that  in  a  short  time  masses 
of  masonry  fell  with  tremendous  noise,  and  the  whole  line  of  intrench* 
ments  began  to  shake.     This,  uniting  with  tiie  roar  of  cannon,  and 
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et«eringof  soldiers,  produced  a  scene  of  confusion  .peculiarly  dis- 
treasing.  The  enemy  answered  each  discharee  in  rapid  succession, 
unfolding  at  intervals  to  the  sight  of  their  antagonists'  batteries,  and 
tys^ems  of  defence  of  the  strongest  character,  but  hitherto  ma^ed. 

I  N  the  interim,  while  the  cannonade 
was  going  on,  Major  Wright  was  pre- 
paring his  troops  for  the  attack.  Sta- 
.  tioned  on  an  eminence,  he  had  a  full 
view  of  the  artillery  operations,  and 
could  determine  with  great  ease,  upon 
the  exact  direction  in  which  to  lead 
his  men.  All  things  being  in  readi- 
ness, he  dashed  down  the  slope, 
guided  by  Captain  Mason  and  Lieu- 
tenant Foster,  and  followed  by  his 
whole  command.  At  this  stirring 
spectacle,  the  remainder  of  the  divi- 
sion sent  up  a  shout  which  momentarily  drowned  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery ;  while  at  the  same  moment,  as  though  in  desiperate  defiance, 
the  central  batteries  of  the  enemy  opened  their  fearful  discharges, 
sweeping  down  man  and  officer  in  terrible  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  cheering  died  away  at  such  a  spectacle,  and  with 
unuttered  forebodings,  at  the  unexpected  sight,  the  reserve  and  sup- 
port leaned  forward  to  await  the  result.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
expected showers  of  fire  which  were  launched  upon  them,  Wright 
and  his  gallant  men  rushed  on,  gained  the  lines,  and  sweeping 
through  a  storm  of  musketry  and  canister  shot,  drove  infantry  and 
artillerymen  before  them  at  the  bayonet's  point,  seized  the  large 
field  battery,  drove  off  the  cannoneers,  and  trailed  its  guns  upon  the 
retreating  masses. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  decided.  After  retreating  to  a  short 
distance,  the  enemy  suddenly  halted,  rallied,  and  on  observing  the 
smallness  of  the  force  by  which  they  had  been  at'acked,  returned 
with  renewed  energy  to  the  conflict.  Suddenly  a  flash,  like  light- 
ning, ran  along  their  whole  line,  pouring  forth  a  discharge  which 
struck  down  eleven  officers  out  of  the  fourteen  composing  the 
command,  with  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  propor- 
tion. Brevet  Major  Wright,  Captain  Mason,  and  Lieutenant  Foster 
were  among  the  severely  wounded.  At  the  same  time  the  win- 
dows and  roofe  of  buildings  were  lined  with  infantry,  who  united 
their  fire  with  that  of  the  main  body.  At  so  overwhelming  a  loss, 
the  party  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  eagle  eye  of  Gene- 
ral Worth  foresaw  that  another  such  discharge,  would  snatch  victory 
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from  its  grasp.  According!]'  the  right  vingnfCadwaiader's  brigade, 
and  the  light  battalion,  held  to  cover  Captain  HugeFs  battery,  weie 
immediately  ordered  forward  to  its  support.  Coming  rapidlj  into 
action,  theae  troops  reached  the  shattered  remnant  of  Major  Wright's 
party,  at  a  most  seasonable  moment.  The  struggle  with  the  enemy 
was  close,  but  short.  They  were  again  routed,  and  their  central 
positions  Ailly  carried  and  occupied. 

This  victory  gave  the  Americans  an  important  station  inside  tiie 
enemy's  works,  and  separated  the  Casa  Mata  from  Moliao  del  Rcy, 
and  its  adjoining  fortifications.  These,  therefore,  formed  two  isolated 
points  of  attack,  each  of  which  could  be  attacked  by  a  separate 
party,  without  danger  from  the  other. 

The  assault  upon  the  enemy's  leR  was  intrusted  to  Garland's 
brigade,  sustained  by  Drum's  artillery.  Here  the  struggle  was  ob- 
stinate and  bloody.  The  manner  in  which  the  American  guns  were 
served  drew  forth  shouts  of  applause  from  the  whole  army ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  powerful  batteries  of  Molino  del  Reywere 
worked  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the  determination  of  the  enemy 
to  regain  the  day.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  was  heavy,  but  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  the  position  and  driving  the  garrison 
from  their  guns.  The  Mexicans  fled  towards  Chapultepec,  sufler- 
ing  heavily  from  their  own  guns,  which  were  turned  upon  them,  and 
cuntioued  to  fire  until  they  were  beyond  reach. 

"  IMULTANEOUSLY  with  this  as- 
sault, Duncan's  batteiy  opened  upon 
the  Mexican  right,  so  as  to  mask 
an  assault  upon  it,  by  Colonel  Mcin- 
tosh. The  whole  field  was  now  a 
scene  of  uproar,  the  battle  raging, 
mostly  of  artillery,  throughout  the  en- 
tire line  of  defences,  from  Casa  Mata 
to  Molino  del  Rey.  As  Mcintosh's 
troops  moved  to  the  attack,  (bey  came 
in  front  of  Duncan's  batteiy,  which 
was  consequently  obliged  lo  suspend 
its  fire.  The  command  then  moved 
steadily  to  ibe  assault.  On  approaching  the  Casa  Mata,  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be,  not  an  ordinary  field  intrenchment,  as  had  been  sup* 
posed,  but  a  strong  stone  citndel,  built  in  the  Spanish  style,  with 
bastioneil  intrenchments  and  impassable  ditches,  which  had  recently 
been  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  apparent  difficulty  of  the  under* 
taking  was  thus  ten-fold  increased  ;  but  still  the  soldiers  pressed  on 
lout  the  least  diminution  of  ardour.     The  batteries  of  the  enemy 
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were  for  e>  loog  time  silent,  as  tboagh  their  attendsDts  were  doubtfu] 
whether  to  open  or  not.  But  this  was  but  the  deceitful  allurement, 
whose  object  was  to  get  the  prey  completely  within  grasp.  On  a> 
rivii^  within  musket-shot,  the  Americans  were  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  grape  and  canister,  before  which  their  front  ranks  melted  away, 
and  many  of  the  best  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Without 
intermission  was  this  kept  up,  until  their  lacerated  columns  had 
reached  the  slope  of  the  parapet  leading  to  the  citadel.  Here  amid 
the  withering  showers  which  smote  their  ranks,  the  exhausted  troops 
were  obliged  to  halt.  Their  advance  had  been  over  a  long  ru^ed  road, 
in  fiont  of  their  own  batteries  and  part  of  the  time  without  their  sup- 
port. A  large  proportion  of  their  number  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
including  the  three  senior  officers,  Brevet  Colonel  Mcintosh,  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott,  and  Major  Waite, — the  second  killed,  and 
the  first  and  last  seriously  wounded.  As  they  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments  on  the  slope,  the  Casa  Mata  continued  to  pour  its  fire  upon 
Ihem,  and  perplexed  with  the  change  of  commanders  consequent  on 
the  fall  of  Colonel  Mcintosh,  the  brigade  fell  into  confusion,  and 
withdrew  to  Duncan's  battery. 

I  HE  latter  branch  of  service,  from  the 
time  of  its  being  covered  by  Mcin- 
tosh's troops,  so  as  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  fire  on  the  »iemy,  had 
been  arduously  engaged  in  anothei 
part  of  the  field.  ^  A  large  cavalry 
force  had  appeared  outside  the 
enemy's  works,  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  American  line ;  and  against 
this  Colonel  Duncan  moved,  supported 
by  the  voltigeurs  of  Cadwaladcr's 
brigade.  As  the  cavalry  galloped 
into  canister  range,  the  whole  bat- 
tery opened  upon  them  with  great 
etfect,  driving  back  their  heavy 
squadrons  in  disorder.  At  this  mo- 
ment. Major  Sumner,  who  had  been  carefully  watching  the  enemy 
all  day,  moved  to  the  front  and  changed  direction  in  adn.irable 
order,  under  a  most  appalling  fire  from  Casa  Mata,  of  which  he  was 
within  pistol  range.  His  loss  was  very  severe,  numbering  five 
officers,  tbirty-nine  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  four  horses.  The 
exposure  was,  however,  unavoidable,  in  consequence  of  a  deep 
ditch,  which  it  was  impossible  to  cross,  until  he  had  arrived  close  to 
the  Mexii^an  intreochments.     After  passing  the  ravine,  he  formed 
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hiB  command  in  line,  feeing  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  prep'red  to 
receive  their  charge.  At  seeing  this  they  suddenly  halteo,  and 
Portly  afterwards  retired.  The  major  continued  to  bold  his  eont- 
mend  on  the  left  flank,  antil  the  battle  was  won,  changing  his  posi- 
tion from  time  to  time,  with  cTery  movement  of  the  cavalry.  luring 
the  whole  time,  his  men  behaved  with  coolness  and  bravery ;  nnd 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  rapidity  of  their  evolutions,  they 
succeeded, chieflythrough  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Captain  Har- 
dee, in  avoiding  all  confusion.  The  major  was  joined,  soon  aft'ir  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  by  Lieutenant'CoIonel  Moore,  who, 
although  declining  the  command,  remained  with  him  during  the  day. 
Colonel  Harney,  who  was  unwell,  also  came  upon  the  field  f^uring 
the  action,  and  after  observing  the  arrangements,  expressed  hTmsetf 
■satisfied,  and  left  Sumner  to  execute  them,  "for  which,"  nrchly 
observes  the  major,  in  his  report,  "  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  him." 

HE  repulse  of  the  second  bngade 
enabled  Colonel  Duncan  ts  re- 
open his  battery  upon  the  Casa 
Mata,  which  the  enemy,  after  a 
short  and  well-directed  fire,  aban- 
doned. The  Americans  rushed 
into  the  works  with  loud  cheers, 
seized  the  cannon,  and  turned 
them  upon  their  former  owners. 

The  enemy  was  now  driven  from 
every  part  of  the  field,  leaving 
his  strong  lines  in  possession  of  the 
assailants.  The  quantity  of  stores 
within  the  two  principal  works 
fell  far  short  of  what  had  been 
anticipated,  thus  proving  &]se  many 
of  the  reports  previously  received  upon  that  subject.  In  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  General  Scott,  the  Casa  Mata  was  blowa  up,  and 
such  of  the  captured  ammunition  as  could  not  be  used,  together  with 
the  cannon-moulds  found  in  Molino  del  Rey,  was  destroyed. 

Thus,  after  several  hours  incessant  cannonading  and  fighting,  the 
Americans  stormed  and  carried  an  entire  line  of  strong  fortresses,  de- 
fended by  fourteen  thousand  men,  securing  eight  hundred  prisoners, 
all  the  guns,  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms,  ammunition  and  Other 
stores.  Fifty-two  commissioned  officers  were  among  the  taken. 
Generals  Valdarez  and  Leon,  the  second  and  third  in  command,  were 
killed.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  three  thousrnd,  ex- 
clusive of  two  thousand  who  deserted  after  the  rout. 
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J  HESE  great  results  were  not  ob  ained 
without  a  proportionate  loss  oa  the 
part  of  the  victors  Besides  being 
numerically  great,  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  embraced  the  nameti 
of  some  of  the  bri^test  omamenta 
of  the  senice  Of  the  first  were 
Captains  Memll,  E  K  Smith, 
Ayres,  and  Lieutenants  Strong,  Far 
rj  Burnell  and  Burbank  '  All 
of  these  gallant  men,"  says  Genera) 
Worth,  "fell  as,  when  it  ptvased 
God,  they  would  have  wished  to  fall,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of 
their  troops,  leaving  a  bright  example  to  the  service,  and  spotless 
names  to  the  cherished  recollections  of  comrades."  Among  the 
wounded  were  brevet  Major  Wri<^ht,  Captains  Mason,  Walker,  and 
Cady,  and  Lieutenants  Shackleford,  Daniels,  Clarke,  Snelling,  and 
Foster,  all  of  whom  highly  distinguished  themselves. 

The  conduct  of  both  cavalry  and  artillery  was  admirable ;  and  the 
same  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  Sumner's  dragoons.  General  Cad- 
walader  rendered  most  efficient  service,  and  received  the  encomiums 
of  General  Worth.  Among  the  other  officers  similarly  noticed,  were 
Colonel  Garland,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Duncan,  brevet  Colonel  Mcin- 
tosh, Captains  Huger  and  Drum,  Lieutenants  Kirkbam,  Nichols,  and 
Thorne,  (the  latter  of  whom  captured  a  regimental  standard,)  and  the 
officers  of  Cadwalader's  brigade.  Worth  withdrew  bis  brigade  to 
Tacubayn.  The  operations  of  the  day  had  thrown  the  enemy  on  the 
defensive,  and  left  no  further  obstruction  to  an  attack  upon  the  eily^ 
save  the  castle  of  Chapultepec.  Knowing  the  strength  of  this  fortress, 
General  Scott  wisely  refrained  from  an  immediate  attack,  preferringlo 
give  his  troops  the  repose  which  they  so  much  needed,  rather  than 
risk  disabling  his  army  by  over  exertion.  The  dead  were  collected  and 
buried,  the  wounded  rendered  comfortable,  and  each  division,  with 
its  officers,  quartered  where  they  could  be  protected  from  the  wealher. 
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STORMING   < 


CRAPULTEPEC. 


HE  taking  of  MoUno  del  Kej 
had  cut  off  the  fortress  of  Cha- 
pultepec  from  all  immediate 
connection  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding fortiticatians.  The 
assault  upon  it  was  the  next 
great  event  of  the  war,  and  the 
first  of  that  brilliant  series  to 
which  General  Scott  gives  the 
general  name,  Battle  3f  Mexico. 
Of  that  momentous  action, 
which  continued  for  more  than 
two  days,  the  storming  of  the  castle  is  the  only  occurrence  which  is 
capable  of  separate  description.  The  dilticulty  of  conveying  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  actions  of  August  has  been  formerly  mentioned ; 
but  the  events  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  are  simple  when  corn- 
oared  to  Okose  attending  the  taking  of  the  capital.    The  plan  of 
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attack  in  the  latter  brought  out  the  abilities  of  every  officer  in  the 
army,  simultaneously,  and^  ^ith  but  few  exceptions,  in  independent 
commands. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  of  the  8th,  General  Scott  commenced 
a  series  of  strict  and  daring  reconnoissances  of  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  the  principal  works  of  the  enemy.  These 
were  conducted  by  the  able  engineers,  Captain  Lee,  and  Lieutenants 
Stephens,  To^x  er,  and  Beauregard.  This  service  was,  in  point  of  danger, 
equal  to  battle,  stations  being  frequently  chosen  within  full  range  of 
the  enemy's  batteries,  and  even  within  musketry  range  of  the  works. 
The  observations  were  directed  principally  to  the  southern  defences, 
the  strongly  fortified  gates  of  Piedad,  San  Antonio,  San  Angel,  or  Nino 
Perdido,  and  Paseo  de  la  Vega.  These  presented  a  chain  of  ditches, 
intrenchments,  gullies,  breastworks,  towers,  and  mines,  appalling  to 
any  general  save  one  of  the  first  military  genius  and  experience. 
*'  This  city,"  says  the  American  commander,  while  speaking  of  these 
defences,  ^^  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an 
irregular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  in  its  greatest  extent — a 
navigable  canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth — very  difficult  to  bridge 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  cus- 
tom-house purposes,  and  military  defence,  having  eight  entrances  or 
gates,  over  arches,  each  of  which  we  found  defended  by  a  system  of 
strong  works,  that  seemed  to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns 
to  be  impregnable. 

*^  Outside  and  within  the  cross-fires  of  those  gates,  we  found,  to 
the  south,  other  obstacles  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  ap- 
proaches near  the  city  are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many 
places,  (to  oppose  us,)  and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of 
unusual  dimensions.  The  numerous  cross-roads  are  flanked  in  like 
manner,  having  bridges  at  the  intersections,  recently  broken.  The 
meadows  thus  checkered  are,  moreover,  in  many  spots,  under  water 
or  marshy ;  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
wet  season,  though  with  less  rain  than  usual,  and  we  could  not  wait 
for  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  lakes,  and  the  consequent  drainage  of 
the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city — ^the  lowest  in  the  whole  basin.*' 

An  attack  upon  the  city  in  this  quarter  would  perhaps  have  been 
successful ;  but  it  would  have  been  at  a  loss  greater  than  has  ever 
yet  been  experienced  by  an  American  array.  General  Scott,  there- 
fore, with  that  regard  to  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  which  has  ever 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  and  rejecting  the  vain 
glory  acquired  by  gaining  a  great  battle  at  any  expense,  promptly 
determined  to  avoid  the  network  of  obstacles  on  the  south,  and  seek 
less  unfavourable  approaches  by  a  sudden  inversion  towards  the  wes^ 
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f  |T0  economize  the  lires  of  onr  gallant 
1_  officers  and  men,"  says  the  general, 
"  as  well  as  to  insure  tuccesH,  it  be 
came  indispensable  that  this  resolu- 
tion should  be  long  masked  from  the 
enemy ;  and  again,  that  the  new 
movement,  when  discovered,  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  feint,  and  the  old 
as  indicating  our  true  and  ultimate 
point  of  attack."  This  design  could 
he  executed  only  by  mean.i  of  a  well 
conducted  stratagem,  whose  most 
important  part  would  be  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  removing  his  guns 
in  the  southern  defences  to  the  new 
point  of  attack.  This  was  executed 
in  a  manner  which,  while  securing  the  lives  of  the  troops,  threw  the 
balance  ofadvantages  in  their  hands,  and  afforded  one  more  instance  of 
theeminentscientificabilitiesof  the  man  who,  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
had  fought  his  way  through  hostile  armies  to  the  gates  of  the  enemy's 
capital.     We  give  the  arrangements  of  his  plan  in  his  own  words : 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  spot,  the  11th,  I  ordered  Quitman's  division 
from  Coyoacan,  to  join  Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  southern  gates, 
and  then  that  the  two  major-generals,  with  their  divisions,  should, 
&y  night,  proceed  (two  miles]  to  join  me  at  Tacubaya,  where  I  was 
quartered  with  Worth's  division.  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade,  and 
Captains  Taylor's  and  Sleptoe's  field-batteries — the  latter  of  twelve- 
ponnders — was  lef^  in  front  of  those  gates  to  maneuver,  to  threaten^ 
or  to  make  false  attacks,  in  order  to  occupy  and  deceive  the  enemy 
Twiggs's  other  brigade  (Smith's)  was  leA  at  supporting  distance  in 
the  rear,  at  San  Angel,  till  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  also  to  sup- 
port onr  general  depot  at  Mixcoac.  The  stratagem  against  the 
south  was  admirably  executed  throughout  the  ISth,  and  down  to 
the  aflemoon  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  enemy  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  his  delusion. 

"  ITie  first  step  in  the  new  movement  was  to  carry  Chapultepec,  • 
satural  and  isolated  mound,  of  great  elevation,  strongly  fortified  at 
its  base,  on  its  acclivities  and  heights.  Besides  a  numerous  garrison, 
here  was  the  military  college  of  the  republic,  with  a  large  number 
of  sub-lieatenanl8  and  other  students.  Those  works  were  within 
direct  gunshot  of  the  village  of  Tacubaya,  and,  until  earned,  we 
cou'd  not  approach  the  city  on  the  west  without  making  a  circuit  too 
wide  and  too  hazardous. 
SB 
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"In  the  course  of  the  same  night,  (that  of  the  lltb,)  heavy  bat- 
leries  within  easy  niDges,  were  established.  No.  1,  on  onr  right, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Drum,  4th  artillery,  (relieved  the 
next  day,  for  some  hours,  by  Lieutenant  Andrews,  of  the  3d,)  and 
No.  2,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hagner,  ordnance — both  supported 
by  Quitman's  division.  Nos.  3  and  4,  on  the  opposite  side,  sup- 
ported by  Pillow's  division,  were  commanded, the  former  byCaptain 
Brooks  and  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Anderson,  2d  artillery,  alternately,  and 
the  latter  by  Lieutenant  Stone,  ordnance.  The  batteries  were  traced 
by  Captain  Huger  and  Captain  Lee,  engineer,  and  constructed  by 
them,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  young  officers  of  those  corps 
and  the  artillery. 

"  To  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  play  of  the 
batteries  might  run  into  the  second  day ;  but  recent  captures  had  not 
only  trebled  our  siege  pieces,  but  also  our  ammunition ;  and  we  knew 
that  we  should  greatly  augment  both  by  carrying  the  place.  I  was, 
therefore,  in  no  baste  in  ordering  an  assault  before  the  works  were 
well  crippled  by  our  missiles." 

I  HE  disposition  of  forces  thus 
sketched  should  be  borne  in 
mind  while  taking  a  surrey  of 
the  subsequent  operations,  lite 
whole  army  was  divided  into 
two  great  sections,  each  per- 
forming duties  distinct  from  the 
other,  yet  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  final  operations. 
One  of  these  amused  the  enemy, 
and  prevented  him  from  era- 
ploying,  to  much  effect,  his 
strongest  forces;  the  other  con- 
ducted the  assault  at  numcrona 
points  of  the  western  defences. 
The  former  duty  was  intrusted  to  General  Twiggs,  with  Kiley'a  bri- 
gade and  two  batteries;  while  Smith's  brigade  remained  as  a  sup- 
porting reserve.  At  the  same  time,  the  divisions  of  Quitman  and 
Pillow  marched  by  night  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  de- 
fences, and  joined  General  Scott  at  Tacubaya,  preparatory  to  the 
assault  upon  Chapultepec.  This  hill  lay  between  Twiggs's  station 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  whither  General  Scott  de3is;ned 
to  make  bis  attack.  To  pass  between  it  and  the  city  wall  was  im- 
possible ;  and  to  march  around  on  the  opposite  side  would  have  con- 
sumed so  much  time  as  to  unfolJ  the  stratagem  to  the  enemy,  and 
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thus  defeat  one  important  object  of  it.  There  remained,  therefore, 
no  alternative  but  to  storm  the  fortress,  since,  by  so  doing,  the  enemy 
would  still  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ultimate  point  of  attack,  and  might 
easily  be  induced  to  believe  that,  in  case  of  capturing  it,  the  Ameri- 
nans  would  resume  their  station  near  the  southern  g;ates.  Subsequent 
disclosures  proved  that  they  laboured  under  this  delusion. 

The  two  batteries  of  Captain  Drum  and  Lieutenant  Hagner,  sup- 
porting Quitman's  divison,  and  those  of  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieute- 
nant Stone,  supporting  Pillow,  opened  on  the  castle,  early  on  the 
12tb.  The  bombardment  and  cannonade  were  superintended  by 
Captain  Huger,  and  continued  during  the  whole  day.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  dreary  work,  Twiggs  was  actively  plying  his  guns 
on  the  southern  side,  in  order  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
at  Chapultepec.  The  bombardment  at  length  became  so  severe,  that 
all  the  garrison,  excepting  a  number  sufficient  to  manage,  abandoned 
their  works,  and  formed  on  a  secure  position  of  the  hill,  where  they 
could  easily  return  in  case  of  an  assault.  As  night  approached,  the 
fire  of  the  assailants  necessarily  ceased ;  but  it  was  observed  that  a 
g«>od  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  castle  and  its  outworks. 

No  changes  of  position  were  made  during  the  night  of  the  I2th, 
80  that  early  on  the  following  morning  the  guns  reopened  upon  the 
castle.  At  the  same  moment  those  of  Twiggs  were  heard  battering 
die  gates  of  San  Antonio  and  Piedad.     The  Mexicans  were  again 
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ubserved   upon   the  hill,  holding  themselves   in  readiiiest  for  m 
aasBult. 

Mesnwhile  the  geDeral-in-chief  was  actively  preparing  to  storm 
the  work.  The  force  designed  for  this  service  consisted  of  two 
columns,  acting  independently  and  on  different  sides  of  the  hill. 
The  first  was  led  by  General  PiUow,  the  second  by  General  Quit- 
man —the  commands  of  these  officers  being  reinforced  by  corps  from 
othej-  divisions.  On  the  previous  evening,  Worth  had  received  orders 
to  designate  a  party  from  his  division  to  assist  Pillow,  and  imme- 
diately organized  a  command  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  with 
ten  officers,  under  Captain  McKenzie.  He  was  also  advised  to  take 
position  with  the  remainder  of  his  division  and  support  Pillow,  in 
case  ±at  officer  should  request  his  aid.  He  accordingly  chose  a 
favourable  position,  and  reported  himself  to  Pillow.  At  the  same  time 
Smith's  brigade  was  ordered  to  proceed  towards  the  hill  and  support 
Quitman's  column.  These  troops  arrived  on  the  following  morning, 
after  marching  over  an  exposed  road  two  miles  in  length.  Twi^;s 
also  supplied  a  reinforcement  to  Quitman's  storming  column,  about 
equal  in  number  to  that  from  Worth's  division,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Casey. 

The  signal  for  the  march  of  the  storming  parties  was  the  momentai^ 
cessation  of  fire  from  the  heavy  batteries.  At  about  eight  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  General  Scott  dismissed  an  aid  to  Ge- 
neral Pillow,  and  another  to  Quitman,  to  inform  them  (hat  this  was 
about  to  be  given.  Immediately  the  whole  field  was  covered  with 
the  troops  of  the  as.sailing  parties,  moving  into  position.  At  the 
same  moment  a  number  of  Mexican  soldiers  outside  the  fort,  rushed 
into  it  and  prepared  to  resist  the  assault. 

ENERAL  PILLOW,  m  the  morning, 
had  placed  two  field-pieces  of  Ma- 
gruder's  field-battery  inside  the  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  to  clear  a  sand-bag 
breastwork  which  the  enemy  had 
constructed  without  the  main  wall  sur- 
rounding Chapultepec,  so  as  to  annoy 
any  party  assailing  the  principal  works. 
Through  the  houses  and  walls  of  the 
mills,  be  had  also  placed  a  howitzer 
battery,  to  aid  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  a  strong  intrenchment  which  ex- 
tended near.y  across  the  front  of  the  forest  and  commanded  the  only 
approach  to  Chapultepec  on  that  side.  At  the  same  time  be  placed 
in  position  four  companies  of  the  voltigeur  regiment,  under  Lieute- 
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iiuit-Colonel  Johnstone,  with  inslmctions  to  advance  by  a  rapid 
movement,  on  the  outside  and  enter  the  inclosure,  aflcr  it  had  been 
gained  by  the  storming  parties.  Four  other  companies  of  voltigeurs 
were  placed  under  Colonel  Andrews,  at  a  narrow  gateway  opening 
from  die  rear  of  the  mills,  with  orders  to  advance  in  front,  and  uniting 
with  Colonel  Johnstone's  command,  to  deploy  as  skirmishers  and 
drii  e  a  body  of  the  enemy  from  some  large  trees  among  which  it 
had  taken  belter. 

VERY  thing  being  now  in  readiness,  the 
heavy  batteries  were  silenced,  and  imme- 
diately  the  storming  columns  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  Knowing  ton  well 
the  object  of  Ibis  movement,  the  Mexi« 
cans  opened  all  their  batteries,  the  fires 
from  which  swept  every  approach  and 
glared  in  front  of  the  advancing  troops 
like  a  volcano.  On  they  rushed,  driving 
the  enemy  from  the  woods,  and  reaching;  the 
hill,  commenced  the  ascent.  At  this  no* 
menl.  General  Pillow  was  struck  from  his 
horse  by  a  grape-shot,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Cadwalader.  The  former  general  would  not  leave  the 
field;  but  employed  some  of  his  men  to  carry  him  up  the  hill,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  a  witness  of  the  result.  Under  command  of 
the  intrepid  officer  from  Pennsjlvania,  the  troops  entered  the  enemy'j 
drizzling  fires,  and  laboured  over  the  steep  rocks.  "The  broken 
acclivity,"  says  the  general-in-chief,  while  describing  Cadwalader's 
aJvance,  "  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  strong  redoubt  midway  to 
be  carried,  before  reaching  the  castle  on  the  heights.  The  advance  of 
our  brave  officers,  though  necessarily  slow,  was  unwavering,  over 
rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the  hottest  fire  of  cannon  and 
mu'ketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless  valour,  and  the 
■liouts  that  followed  announced  to  the  castle  the  fate  that  impended. 
The  enemy  were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter.  The  retreat 
allowed  not  time  to  fire  a  single  mine  without  the  certainty  of  blow- 
ing up  friend  and  foe.  Those  who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  apply 
matches  to  the  long  trains  were  shot  down  by  our  men.  There  was 
death  below  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall 
of  the  main  work  were  reached;  the  scaling-ladders  were  brought 
up  and  planted  by  the  storming  parties ;  some  of  the  daring  spirits 
first  in  lie  assault  were  cast  down — killed  or  wounded ;  but  a  lodg- 
Ment  was  soon  made ;  streams  of  heroes  followed ;  all  opposition 
wu  overcome,  and  several  of  our  regimental  colours  were  flung  out 
3b2  72 
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Irom  the  upper  walls,  amidst  long  continued  shouts  and  cheers,  whicl 
sent  diNmay  into  the  capital.  No  scene  could  have  been  more  ani- 
mating or  glorious." 

Conspicuous  in  this  charge  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Ransom ,  of  the 
9th  infantry,  who  met  a  soldier's  death  while  leading  his  troops  up 
the  summit  to  the  castle.  He  was  shot  in  the  forehead.  Mnjot 
Seymour  succeeded  him,  and  on  arriving  before  the  walls,  mounted 
the  ladders,  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  and  tore  down  with  his  own 
hands  the  Mexican  colours. 

Simultaneously  with  this  attack.  General  Quitman's  troops  ap- 
proached the  fortress  on  the  opposite  side.  At  early  dawn  he  had 
opened  his  batteries  with  much  effect,  and  commenced  preparations  for 
the  assault.  Ladders,  pick-axes,  and  crows  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  pioneer  storming  party  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  sek-cted 
from  all  corps  of  thn  division,  and  commanded  by  Major  Twiggs. 
At  this  time,  General  Smith  arrived  with  his  brigade,  and  was 
instructed  to  move  in  reserve,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  assaulting 
column,  to  protect  it  from  skirmishes  or  more  serious  attacks,  and  if 
possible,  cross  the  aqueduct  leading  to  the  city,  and  cut  off  the  ene- 
my's retreat. 

These  dispositions  being  completed,  the  whole  command,  at  the 
preconcerted  signal,  moved  forward  with  confidence  and  eDtbuviasm. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  constituting  part  of  the  defences,  and  directly 
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nero^s  the  line  of  advance,  were  strong  batteries,  flanked  on  the  right 
Dy  equally  strong  buildings,  and  by  a  heavy  stone  wall,  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  which  extended  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  towards  the 
west.  The  troops  were,  however,  partially  covered  by  some  dilapi- 
dated buildings  at  about  two  hundred  yards'  distance.  Between 
these  and  the  wall,  extended  a  low  meadow,  whose  long  grass  con- 
cealed a  number  of  wet  ditches,  by  wl  ich  it  was  intersected ;  and  to 
this  point  the  command,  partially  screened,  advanced  by  a  flank 
morement,  having  the  storming  parties  in  front,  who  sustained  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  fortress,  batteries,  and  breastworks. 
Here,  under  partial  cover  of  the  ruins,  the  advance  was  halted,  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina  regiments, 
General  Shields  was  directed  to  move  them  obliquely  to  the  left, 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  wall  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  led  them  to  victory  at  Churu- 
busco,  these  tried  regiments  waded  through  deep  ditches,  white  the 
water  around  them  was  foaming  with  the  enemy's  shot,  and  rushing 
forward  together  efTected  a  lodgment  at  the  wall.  Similar  orders 
were  given  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Geary,  and  executed  by  his  regi- 
ment with  equal  alacrity  and  success.  While  cheering  on  his  men, 
neneral  Shields  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  ;  but  no  induce- 
ment could  perjuade  him  to  leave  his  command,  or  quit  the  field, 
Aboat  the  same  time,  the  esteemed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baxter  was 
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mortally  wounded,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Geary  disabled,  and  Captain 
Van  O'Linda  killed. 

During  this  advance,  Bngadier-General  Smith  was  driving  back 
Bkirmishing  parties  of  the  enemy  on  the  left ;  Lieutenant  Benjamin, 
at  the  firat  battery,  was  pouring  shot  after  shot  into  the  fortress  and 
woods  on  the  slope,  while  Lieutenant  Hunt,  having  obtained  a 
favourable  position  in  the  rear,  alsio  threw  shells  and  shrapnell  shot 
into  the  enemy's  lines  -with  good  eSTect.  At  this  moment.  General 
Quitman  ordered  the  storming  parties  to  the  assault.  Led  by  their 
gallant  officers,  they  rushed  on  in  one  unbroken  tide,  while  the  bat- 
teries from  behind  continued  to  pour  shells  and  shot  over  their  heads 
into  the  enemy's  fortress.  The  Mexican  fire  was  tremendous ;  but 
without  pausing  for  a  moment,  the  Americans  swept  on  until  they 
reached  the  outer  breastworks.  Here,  for  a  short  time,  the  contest 
was  terrible.  Hand  to  hand  the  fierce  antagonists  met  each  other's 
strokes,  while,  as  though  pausing  for  the  result,  died  away  the  loud 
noise  of  opposing  batteries.  Swords  and  bayonets  were  crossed, 
rifles  clubbed,  and  friend  and  foe  mingled  in  one  confused  struggling 
mass.     Resistance,  however,  to  the  desperate  valour  of  the  assailantft 
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wa>  Tain.  The  batteries  and  strong  works  were  swept,  and  thf 
Htent  to  Chapultepec  laid  open  on  that  side.  Seven  pieces  of  artil- 
lery,  one  thousand  muskets,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were 
the  trophies  of  victory.  Among  the  prisoners  were  one  hundred 
officers,  including  a  general  and  ten  colonels. 

Captain  Casey,  the  gallant  leader  of  the  storming  party  of  regulars, 
having  received  a  severe  wound  when  directly  in  front  of  the  bat- 
teries, the  command  devolved  on  Captain  Paul,  who,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery.  The 
stoiming  party  from  the  volunteer  division  also  lost  ils  commander, 
the  lamented  Major  Twiggs — and  was  led,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  attack,  by  Captain  James  Miller, 

At  the  same  time  the  volunteer  regiments  on  the  left,  animated  b} 
a  generous  enthusiasm,  were  ascending  the  hill  on  the  south  side. 
Fighting  their  way  throu^  every  obstacle,  these  brave  men  fell  in 
with  their  comrades  of  General  Pillow's  division  ;  and  side  by  side, 
amid  the  storm  of  battle,  the  colours  of  the  two  commands  werf 
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seen  ^..aggling  together  up  the  steep  ascent.  At  this  moment  the 
American  batteries,  which  had  continued  their  fire  upon  the  castle 
over  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  ceased ;  and  immediately  after  the 
troops  gained  the  summit.  The  short  but  obstinate  struggle  has  been 
described.  The  veteran  Mexican,  General  Bravo,  with  a  number  of 
other  officers  was  captured,  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Brower,  of  the 
New  York  regiment.  In  the  assault  upon  the  works,  Lieutenant 
Steele,  with  a  portion  of  the  storming  party,  had  advanced  in  front 
of  the  batteries,  towards  the  left,  scaled  the  outer  wall  through  a 
breach  near  the  top,  ascended  a  hill  in  front,  and  was  among  the 
fir  it  upon  the  battlements. 

After  giving  the  necessary  directions  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
prisoners,  General  Quitman  ordered  his  troops  to  form  near  the  aque- 
duct, and  hastily  ascended  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering 
the  enemy's  position  in  front  of  the  city.  There  he  met  with  M ajor- 
General  Pillow,  who,  as  formerly  stated,  had  been  carried  by  his 
troops  to  the  castle,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  the  occasion. 

In  speaking  of  this  brilliant  affair.  General  Pillow  says: — "We 
took  about  eight  hundred  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Major-Ge- 
neral Bravo,  Brigadier-Generals  Monterde,  Monega,  Doramentas, 
and  Saldana;  also,  three  colonels,  seven  lieutenant-colonels,  forty 
captains,  twenty-four  -first,  and  twenty-seven  second  lieutenants. 

"  That  the  enemy  was  in  large  force,  I  know,  certainly,  from  per- 
sonal observation.  I  know  it  also  from  the  fact  that  there  were  killed 
and  taken  prisoners,  one  major-general,  and  six  brigadiers.  As  there 
were  six  brigadier-generals,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  six 
brigades.  One  thousand  men  to  each  brigade,  (which  is  a  low  esti- 
mate, for  we  had  previously  taken  so  many  general  officers  prisoners, 
that  the  commands  of  others  must  have  been  considerably  increased,) 
would  make  six  thousand  troops.  But  independent  of  these  evi- 
dences of  the  enemy's  strength,  I  have  General  Bravo's  own  account 
of  the  strength  of  his  command,  given  me  only  a  few  minutes  after 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  communicated  to  me,  through  Passed 
Midshipman  Rogers,  that  there  were  upwards  of  six  thousand  men 
in  the  works  and  surrounding  grounds.  The  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  agreeably  to  the  best  estimate  I  can  form,  were  about 
eighteen  hundred,  and  immense  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  seen  to 
escape  over  the  wall  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Chapultepec." 

Many  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  assault  have 
been  given  in  connection  with  the  narrative  ;  a  mere  list  of  others 
mentioned  with  encomiums  by  the  different  commanders,  would  alone 
fill  a  moderate  chapter.  Where  all  behaved  as  did  the  victors  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  discriminate  in  the  awarding  of 
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praise.  The  feat  will  remain  in  Airerican  history  as  a  proud  trophy 
to  American  valour ;  and  the  fact  of  being  one  of  the  participators  in 
it,  will  insure  to  many  a  soldier  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  coun- 
trymen while  he  lives,  and  a  grateful  veneration  of  his  memory  after 
death. 

While  the  assault  wr.s  going  on,  on  the  west,  and  south-east  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  and  on  its  heights,  two  companies  of  infantry,  under  Colone. 
Ironsdale  and  Lieutenant  Hebert,  aided  by  Captain  Magruder's  field ' 
batter}',  had  some  spirited  skirmishes  with  different  parties  of  the 
enemy.  In  one  of  these,  olHcers  and  men  behaved  in  a  gallant 
manner,  they  drove  the  gunners  from  a  battery  in  the  road,  and  cap- 
tured a  piece.  Colonel  Ironsdale  was  twice  wounded,  but  coc'mued 
on  duly  until  the  heights  were  carried. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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bHE  capture  of  Chapultep«e 
opened  to  the  American  army 
the  direct  road  to  the  west- 
ern and  southern  portions  of 
the  city,  which  points  now  be- 
came the  objects  of  attack. 
Aware  of  the  importance  of  improving 
upon  the  impression  made  upon  the  ene< 
my  by  so  heavy  a  lots,  General  Scott  de« 
termined  to  waSte  no  time,  but  to  press 
on  imraedialely  to  the  decisive  assault. 
Two  great  routes  lend  Irnm  Chapultepec  to  the  capital.  That  on 
the  right  enters  the  Belen  with  the  Ptedad  road,  from  the  south ;  the 
second  obliquing  to  the  left  intersects  the  great  western  or  San  Cosme 
road,  in  a  suburb  outside  the  San  Cosme  gate.  Each  of  these  routes 
is  an  elevated  causeway,  having  a  double  road  on  the  sides  of  an 
aqueduct  of  strong  masonry,  of  great  height,  and  resting  on  opeo 
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tiah«8  and  massiTe  pillars,  affording  fine  points  both  for  attack  and 
defence.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sideways  of  both  aqueducts  wer* 
defended  by  many  strong  breastworks,  both  at  the  gates  and  before 
reaching  them — the  whole  presenting  a  chain  of  breastworks  erery 
link  of  which  would  have  to  be  broken  before  the  city  could  be 
entered. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Cbapultepec,  General  Scott 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  where  he  was  enabled  to  take  » 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  of  operations,  and  to  control 
the  complicated  assault  upon  the  capital.  His  first  care  was  to  de- 
■patch  ^e  brigades  of  Clarke  and  Cadwalader,  together  with  some 
heavy  guns,  to  Worth's  support,  and  Pierce's  brigade  to  Quitman's. 
IJeutenant-Colonel  Howard — in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Morgan, 
wounded  at  Chapuhepec — with  one  company  of  infantry,  was  ap- 
pointed to  garrison  Cbapultepec,  after  receiving  directions  concerning 
the  prisoners  and  captured  stores.  Having  personally  attended  to 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  executing  these  orders,  the  gene- 
ral-ia-chief  descended,  and,  with  his  staff,  hurried  forward  to  join 
Qeneml  Worth,  who  was  already  advancing  along  the  San  Cosme 
roate 

*  7^  ilmigth  of  the  fbrtilleatloiu  on  Ihii  ode  of  the  dt;,  where,  it  will  be  Temem- 
bwad,  Santa  Anna  had  not  expected  a  ■eriout  attack,  i*  t  conclndTe  proof  of  the  lagacitj 
•f  dMt  aetive  leader.  He  had  raaaon  to  boait,  ai  he  afteiwarda  did,  that  Mexico  had 
naraT  bahald  nudl  datencea  u  oppoaed  tbe  Ameiican  armj.  IT  he  &iled  of  vicloij,  it 
WM  <nmg  to  cncomatancaa  which  it  wai  impoeaible  for  hiin  to  foreaea. 
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night  of  the  13th. 
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I.  Battery. 
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If.  Battery. 
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9151  yards  fh>in  N.  to  P. 
1S79  yards  fVom  P.  to  Chapultepoe 
R.  Battery. 
Battery. 

Head  of  General  Worth's  eolan  at 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  14Ul 
....  General  Worth's  dlTialon. 
UUU.  Road  and  aqnedact  to  Belen  gatt. 
neral  Qnitman's  rontt. 
VV.  Passage  of  Smith's  light  haltallM. 
W.  Section  of  Dancan's  battery. 
Road  and  aquedaet  to  the  gmrlta. 
neral  Worth's  roate. 
Y.  Chapultepeo. 
Z.  Dram's  battery. 
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^  HE    American   commander 
had  intended  to   make  but 
one  principal  attack  upon 
the  city,  which  was  to   De 
conducted  by  Worth,  againat 
the  San  Cosme  gate  ;  while 
General  Quitman,  advancing  along  the 
Tacubaya  road,   was  to   threaten  the 
Belen  defences,  and  amuse  the  garri- 
son, until  Worth  had  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  city. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  prior  to  the  assault  upon  Chapultepec, 
Worth  had  been  ordered  to  hold  his  division  in  readiness  to  support  the 
operatione  of  General  Pillow.  When  the  latter  officer  was  wounded, 
he  sent  an  aid  to  Worth,  requesting  him  to  bring  up  his  "  whole  di- 
vision, and  make  great  haste  or  he  feared  he  would  be  too  late." 
This  call  seems  to  have  been  premature — not  to  say  unnecessary—- 
but  Worth  promptly  despatched  Clarke's  brigade,  who,  mingling  with 
the  assailants,  entered  side  by  side  into  the  fortress.  Although  thus 
weakened,  the  general  put  his  remaining  brigade  (Colonel  Garland's) 
in  motion,  along  the  north-eastern  base  of  the  hill,  in  direction  of  the 
San  Cosme  road.  After  advancing  about  four  hundred  yards,  the 
troops  reached  the  battery  which  had  been  assailed  by  Magruder'a 
field-guns — particularly  by  the  section  under  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Jackson,  who,  although  he  had  lost  most  of  his  horses,  and  many 
men,  was  still  remaining  6rmly  at  bis  post.  About  the  same  time, 
a  portion  of  Garland's  brigade  encountered  and  defeated  the  enemy's 
right,  who  had  been  for  a  long  while  hovering  near  the  hill.  Quit- 
man's command  was  now  plainly  discernible,  fighting  their  way  along 
the  Tacubaya  aqueduct.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Mexican  right, 
Worth's  troops  discovered  an  arched  passage  through  the  aqueduct, 
and  a  cross  route  practicable  for  artillery,  extending  a  considerable 
distance  over  the  meadows  towards  the  enemy's  left,  which  was  now 
gfdling  Quitman's  advance.  With  a  generosity  which  does  him 
honour,  Worth  determined  to  assist  his  brother  officer  in  so  perilous 
in  extremity,  and  despatched  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan,  with  a 
•ection  of  bis  battery,  covered  by  Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel  Smith's  bat* 
talion,  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  which  was  supported  by  a  battery. 
Duncan  advanced  to  within  four  hundred  yards,  and  opened  a  Are 
which  drove  back  both  infantry  and  artillery.  "  Having  thus  aided," 
says  Worth,  "the  advance,  and  cleared  the  front  (being  favourably 
situated)  of  my  gallant  friend,  Quitman,  so  far  as  it  was  in  my  power. 
this  portion  of  my  command  was  withdrawn," 
3c2 
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OI/)NEL  CLARKE'S  brigade  at  thit 
moment  rejoined  the  divisioQ,  and  the 
advance  upon  the  main  road  was  con- 
tinued. The  troops  soon  came  up 
with  a  second  batter;,  which  was 
stonned  and  taken,  a  victoiy  followeJ 
in  a  little  while  by  the  capture  of  a 
third.  Both  of  these  were  strong 
works,  enfilading  the  road.  Their 
capture  brought  the  divi^on  to  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  English  burying 
ground,  near  which  the  road  and 
aqueduct  bend  towards  (he  city.  Here  Worth  was  joined  by  the 
general -in-chief.  "At  this  junction  of  roads,"  says  General  Scott, 
"  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable  systems  of  city  defences, 
spoken  of  above,  and  it  had  not  a  gun! — a  strong  proof,  Ist.  That 
the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail  in  the  attack  upon  Chapultepec, 
even  if  we  meant  any  thing  but  a  feint ;  2d.  That  in  either  case,  we 
designed  in  his  belief  to  return  and  double  our  forces  against  the 
southern  gates,  a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  demonstrations  of 
Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on  that  side  ;  and,  3d.  That  advancing 
rapidly  from  the  reduction  of  Chapultepec,  the  enemy  had  not  time 
to  shift  guns — our  previous  captures  bad  left  him  comparatively  but 
few — from  the  southern  gates. 

"  Within  those  disgarnished  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in 
a  street  fight,  against  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at  windows,  and 
on  house-tops — all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the 
mountain  howitzers,  of  Cadwalader's  brigade,  preceded  by  sldr* 
mishers  and  pioneers,  with  pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to  force  wiiH 
dows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow  through  walls." 

The  troops  were  now  in  front  of  another  battery,  beyond  i^ich, 
distant  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  sustiuning  it,  was  the  - 
last  defence — the  San  Cosme  gate.  The  approach  to  these  works 
being  in  a  rig^t  line,  the  entire  space  was  swept  by  grape,  shells,  and 
canister,  from  a  heavy  gun  and  howitzer.  To  this  were  added  the 
levere  fires  of  musketry  from  churches,  houses,  and  walla.  The 
spectacle  throughout  the  entire  field  was  at  this  time  awfiilly  sublime. 
To  the  south,  Twiggs  was  mancBuvering  and  keeping  in  check  the 
enemy's  strongest  batteries,  thus  preventing  them  &^m  reinfisrcing 
the  actual  points  of  attack ;  from  the  Tacubaya  road  was  heard  die 
thunder  of  Quitman's  cannon,  as  he  hurried  on  his  shouting  troops, 
through  the  most  appalling  fires,  to  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Mexico , 
while  in  noble  emulation,  Worth   and  his  iron-nerved  fbllowen^ 
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poured  along  the  western  road,  storming  battery  after  battery  and 
now  facing  the  last  stronghold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans, 
gathering  all  their  energies  as  the  danger  approached,  sent  forth  vol- 
leys of  flaming  £re  whose  iron  showers  smote  fearfully  among  the 
assailants,  and  made  the  lofty  buildings  of  the  capital  totter  with 
their  reiterated  reports.  Every  possible  means  of  defence  was  threwn 
into  the  fortresses;  and  Santa  Anna,  abandoning  to  another  general 
the  protection  of  his  strongest  work,  hurried  to  San  Cosme  to  resist 
the  threatened  entrance  of  Worth. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  the  last  mentioned  battery,  General  Worth 
found  it  necessary  to  vary  his  mode  of  operations.  Garland's  brigade 
was  thrown  within  the  aqueduct,  to  the  right,  with  instructions  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  buildings  in  their  front,  and  if  possible 
to  turn  the  left  of  the  main  defence.  At  the  same  time,  ClaHie's 
brigade  entered  the  buildings  on  the  left,  and  with  bars  and  picks 
burrowed  through  the  houses  towards  the  enemy's  right.  This  work, 
although  slow  and  tedious,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  fire  of  two 
mountain  howitzers,  posted  one  on  the  top  of  a  building  command- 
ing the  left,  the  other  on  the  church  of  San  Cosme  to  the  right.  At 
five  o'clock,  each  column  had  reached  its  position  near  the  main 
work,  when  it  became  necessary  to  advance  a  piece  of  artillery  at  all 
hazards,  to  the  enemy's  last  battery,  which  was  now  evacuated. 
Lieutenant  Hunt  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  important 
and  dangerous  duty,  which  he  performed  in  the  highest  possible 
s^le  of  gallantry,  moving  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire,  at  full 
speed,  and  planting  his  guns,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  with  those  of  the 
opposing  batteries.  Out  of  nine  men,  one  was  killed  and  four 
wounded,  although  die  distance  moved  over  was  only  one  hundred 
and  tifly  yards. 

.  VERY  thing  was  now  in  readiness  for  the 
;  final  attack  of  the  two  brigades  upon  the 
.V   right  and  left  of  the  San  Cosme  fortress. 

5,-jj^i'   "  It  was  made,"  says  General  Worth,  "  by 
our  men  springing  as  if  by  magic  to  the 

lops  of  the  houses  into  which  Ihey  had  patiently 
ind  (juietly  made  their  way  with  the  bar  and  pick, 

3uci  to  the  utter  surprise  and  consternation  of  the 
enemy,  opening  upon  him  within  easy  range,  a  destructive  fire  af 
musketry.  A  single  discharge,  in  which  many  of  his  gunners  were 
killed  by  their  pieccb,  was  sufficient  to  drive  him  in  confusion  &om 
the  breastworks,  when  a  prolonged  shout  from  our  brave  fellows 
announced  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  garita  of  San  Cosme, 
»nd  already  in  the  city  of  Mexico." 
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HE  remainder  of  the  division  now 
entered  the  city  gate.  CkptuB 
Huger  haring  reported  to  General 
Worth,  was  desired  to  advance  a 
twenty-four-pounder  and  a  ten  inch 
mortar  to  a  convenient  position  for 
opening  upon  the  Grand  Plaza  and 
National  Palace,  supposed  to  be 
distant  about  sixteen  hundred 
yards.  At  nine  o'clock  this  bet> 
tery  opened  with  such  admirable 
effect,  that  in  four  hours.  Worth 
was  waited  upon  by  a  flag  from 
the  municipality,  the  bearer  of 
which  stated,  that  immediately  after 
the  heavy  guns  had  opened,  the  army  and  govemmeat  commencei' 
evacuating  the  city.  The  deputation  was  passed  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Scott,  under  charge  of  Assistant  Adjutant- General 
Maclcall ;  and  the  active  operations  near  San  Cosme  were  of  course 
suspended.  Worth's  loss  was  two  officers  killed,  ten  wounded,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  rank  and  file,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

During  these  brilliant  operations  of  General  Worth,  others  no 
less  glorious  were  being  conducted  by  Quitman  and  his  gallaot 
troops,  in  the  Tacubaya  road.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  (%apul> 
tepee,  he  had  observed  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  at  the  batteries  in 
this  route,  and  providing  himself  with'  ammunition,  he  prepared  to 
march  upon  them.  The  rifle  regiment,  led  by  General  Smith,  formed 
under  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  and  as  the  remainder  of  his  brigade 
came  up,  that  officer  employed  them  in  levelling  the  parapets  and 
filling  the  ditches,  which  interrupted  the  road  where  the  enemy'i 
batteries  had  been.  A  path  was  thus  cleared  for  the  passage  of  iht 
neavy  artillery  ordered  up  by  the  general-in-chief,  after  his  arrival  at 
Chapultepec.  At  the  same  time.  General  Shields,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  General  Quitman's  staff*  officers  and  his  own,  was  causing 
the  deficient  ammunition  to  be  supplied,  and  the  troops  to  be  formed 
for  the  advance,  while  Captain  Drum,  supported  by  the  rifle  regiment, 
bad  taken  charge  of  one  of  the  enemy's  pieces,  and  was  advancinf{ 
towards  the  first  battery  occupied  by  the  enemy  towards  the  city. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Tacubaya,  or  Chapultepec,  ia  a 
broad  avenue,  flanked  on  either  side  by  deep  ditches  and  marshy 
grounds.  Along  its  middle  runs  the  aqueduct,  supported  by  arches 
of  heavy  masonry,  extending  onward  through  the  gate  {garita)  of 
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Belen  into  the  city.  Along  these  arches  the  rifles,  supported  by  the 
South  Carolina  regiment,  and  followed  by  the  remainder  of  Sroith'i 
brigade,  were  now  advancing.  In  their  front,  and  directly  across 
the  road,  was  a  strong  battery,  having  four  embrasures,  with  a  redan 
wo^  on  the  right.  Here  the  enemy  made  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
but  by  the  aid  of  an  eight  inch  howitzer,  conducted  by  Captaiir 
Drum,  and  the  daring  bravery  of  the  rifle  regiment,  it  was  carried  by 
storm.  Here  the  column  was  reorganized,  for  an  attack  upon  the 
batteries  at  the  main  defence.  In  advance  were  the  riflemen,  int^T 
mingled  with  the  bayonets  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment — three 
rifles  and  three  bayonets  being  under  each  arch.  These  were  sup- 
ported by  the  remainder  of  Shields's  brigade,  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  the  remnant  of  Smith's  command,  and  part  of  the  6th  in- 
fantry, under  Major  Bonneville.  In  this  order  the  column  moved 
from  arch  to  arch,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  small 
arms  from  the  Belen  and  Paseo  batteries,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Piedad  road.  Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Benjamin  had 
brought  up  a  sixteen-pounder.  which  added  to  Captain  Drum's 
piece,  poured  into  the  fortifications  a  constant  and  destructive  fire. 
The  enfilading  fire  from  the  Piedad  road  becoming  very  annoying,  a 
few  rounds  of  canister  were  thrown  among  them  with  good  effect. 
The  whole  column  was  now  under  a  galling  fire,  but  steadily  and 
firmly  it  continued  to  move  forward  until  the  advance  was  near 
enough  for  the  charge.  This  was  executed  in  a  brilliant  manner, 
and  at  twentyminutes  past  one,  the  Belen  gate  was  carried,  and  the 
city  entered  at  that  point. 

N  speaking  of  this  afiair,  and 
of  the  subsequent  operatiops 
under  his  direction,  General 
Quitman  says: — "The  ob- 
stinacy of  the  defence  at  the 
garita  may  be  accounted  for 
r  being  opposed  at  that  point  by 
General  Santa  Anna  in  person,  who  is 
said  to  have  retreated  by  the  Paseo  to 
the  San  Cosme  road,  there  to  try  his 
fortune  against  General  Worth. 
"On  our  approach  to  the  garita,  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
seen  on  a  cross  road  threatening  our  left,  were  dispersed  by  a  brisk 
6re  of  artillery  from  the  direction  of  the  San  Cosme  road.  T  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  this  seasonable  aid  came  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Duncan's  battery,  which  had  been  kindly  advanced 
from  the  San  Cosme  road,  in  that  direction,  by  General  Worth's  orders. 
74 
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PON  the  taking  of  the  garita,  the  rifle 
T  men  and  South  Carolina  regiment 
rushed  forward  and  occupied  the  arches 
">^  of  the  aqueduct,  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  citadel.  The  ammunition  c  four 
heavy  guns  having  been  expended,  a 
captured  eight-pounder  was  turned  upon  the 
enemy  and  served  with  good  effect  until  the 
ammunition  taken  with  it  was  also  expended. 
'rijt'  piece,  supported  by  our  advance,  bad  been 
run  forward  in  front  of  the  garita.  Twice  had  Major  Gladden,  of 
t&e  South  Carolina  regiment,  furnished  additional  men  to  work  the 
gun,  when  the  noble  and  brave  Captain  Drum,  who,  with  indomitable 
energy  and  iron  nerve,  had  directed  the  artillery  throughout  this  try- 
ing day,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  the  side  of  his  gun.  A  few  mo- 
menta afterwards.  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  who  had  displayed  the  same 
cool,  decided  courage,  met  a  similar  fate. 

"  The  enemy,  now  perceiving  that  our  heavy  ammunition  had  been 
expended,  redoubled  their  exertions  to  drive  us  out  of  the  lodgment 
we  had  eSected.  A  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  was 
opened  from  the  citadel,  three  hundred  yards  distant,  from  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Paseo,  and  the  buildings  on  our  right  in  firont.  Amid 
this  iron  shower,  which  swept  the  road  on  both  sides  of  the  aqueduct, 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  forward  ammunition  for  our  large  guns. 
While  awaiting  the  darkness  to  bring  up  our  great  guns  and  plac* 
them  in  battery,  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  their  guns,  attempted 
several  sallies  from  the  citadel  and  buildings  on  the  right,  but  wen 
readily  repulsed  by  the  skirmishing  parties  of  rifles  and  infantry.  To 
prevent  our  flank  from  being  enfiladed  by  musketry  from  the  Paseo, 
Captains  Naylor  and  Loeser,  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  were  ordered 
with  their  companies  to  a  low  sand-bag  defence  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  that  direction.  They  gallantly  took  this  position,  and  held 
it,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire,  until  the  object  was  attained. 

"  At  night  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ceased.  Lieutenant  Tower,  of  the 
engineers,  who  before  and  at  the  attack  upon  the  batteries  at  Cha- 
pultepec  bad  given  important  aid,  had  been  seriously  woaoded.  It 
was,  therefore,  fortunate  that,  in  the  commencement  of  the  route  to 
the  city.  Lieutenant  Beauregard,  of  engineers,  joined  me.  I  was 
enabled,  during  the  day,  to  avail  myself  of  his  valuable  services; 
and  although  disabled,  for  a  time,  by  a  wound  received  during  the 
day,  he  superintended,  during  the  whole  night,  the  erection  of  two 
batteries  within  the  garita  for  our  heavy  guns,  and  a  breastworie  oa 
vnr  right  for  infantry,  which,  with  his  adTice,  I  had  detennined  to 
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cmstruct.  By  the  indefatigable  energy  of  my  acting  asBistanl  adju- 
tant-general, Lieutenant  Lovell,  my  volunteer  aid,  Captain  G.  T.  M. 
Davis,  and  Lieutenant  H.  Brown,  3d  artillery,  the  sand-bags  and 
ammunition  were  procured ;  Lieutenant  Beauregard,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Coupe,  directing  the  construction  of  one  battery  in  per- 
son, and  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Wood,  3d  iniantry,  the  other.  Before 
the  dawn  of  day,  by  the  persevering  exertions  of  Captains  Faircbild 
and  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  regiments,  who  directed  the  working 
parties,  the  parapets  were  completed,  and  a  twenty-four  pounder,  an 
eighte en-pounder,  and  an  eight-inch  howitzer  placed  in  battery  by 
Captain  Steptoe,  3d  artillery,  who,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  had  re- 
joined my  command  in  the  evening.  The  heavy  labour  required  to 
construct  these  formidable  batteries,  under  the  very  guns  of  the  cita- 
del, was  performed  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  by  the  gallant  men 
whose  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  had  already  heen  tested  in  two 
days  of  peril  and  toil 

URING  the  night,  while  at  the 
trenches,  Brigadier- General  Pierce — 
one  of  whose  regiments  (the  9th  in- 
&ntry)  had  joined  my  column  during 
the  day — reported  to  me  in  person. 
He  was  instructed  to  place  that  regi- 
ment in  reserve  at  the  battery  in 
rear,  for  the  protection  of  Steptoe's 
light  battery,  and  the  ammunition  at 
that  point.  The  general  has  my  thanks 
'  -  forhis  prompt  attention  to  these  orders. 

"  At  dawn  of  day  on  the  14th,  when  Captain  Steptoe  was  preparing 
bis  heavy  missiles,  a  white  flag  came  from  the  citadel,  the  bearers  of 
which  invited  me  to  take  possession  of  this  fortress,  and  gave  me  the 
intelligence  that  the  city  had  been  abandoned  by  Santa  Anna  and 
his  army.  My  whole  command  was  immediately  ordered  under 
arms.  By  their  own  request,  Lieutenants  Lovell  and  Beauregard 
were  authorized  to  go  to  the  citadel,  in  advance,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  information.  At  a  signal  from  the  ramparts,  the  column,  Ge- 
neral Smith's  brigade  in  front,  and  the  South  Carolina  regiment  left 
in  garrison  at  the  garita,  marched  into  the  citadel.  Having  taken 
possession  of  this  work,  in  which  we  found  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon 
mounted,  and  as  many  not  up,  with  the  exteDsive  military  armamenU 
which  it  contained,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment  was  left  to  garri- 
■on  it.  Understanding  that  great  depredations  were  going  on  in  the 
palace  and  public  buildings,  I  moved  the  column  in  'Jhat  direction  in 
the  same  oider,  followed  by  Captain  Steptoe's  light  battery,  throu^ 
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the  piiacipal  streets  into  the  great  plaza,  where  it  was  formed  in  front 
of  the  National  Palace.  Captain  Roberts,  of  the  rifle  regiment,  who 
nad  led  the  advance  company  of  the  storming  party  at  Chapultepec, 
and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  duiing  the  preceding  day,  was 
detailed  by  me  to  plant  the  star-spangled  banner  of  our  country  upon 
the  National  Palace.  The  flag,  the  first  strange  banner  which  had 
ever  waved  over  that  palace  since  the  conquest  of  Cortes,  was  dis- 
played and  saluted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  command.  Hie 
palace,  already  crowded  with  Mexican  thieves  and  robbers,  wai 
placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Watson,  with  his  battalion 
of  marines.  By  his  active  exertions,  it  was  soon  cleared  and  guarded 
from  further  spoliation. 

"  wo  detachments  from  my  command,  not  heretofore  mentioned 
in  this  report,  should  be  noticed.  Captain  Gallagher  and  Lieutenant 
Reid,  who,  with  their  companies  of  New  York  volunteers,  had  been 
detailed  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  by  General  Shields  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  battery  No.  2,  well  performed  this  service.  The  former, 
by  the  orders  of  Captain  Huger,  was  detained  at  that  battery  during 
the  storming  of  Chapultepec.  The  latter,  a  brave  and  energetic  young 
officer,  being  relieved  from  the  battery  on  the  advance  to  the  castle, 
hastened  to  the  assault,  and  was  among  the  first  1o  ascend  the  crest 
of  the  hill  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

N  all  the  operations  of  the 
several  corps  under  my  com-  ■ 
mand,  to  which  this  report 
refers,  it  gives  me  great  ple» 
sure  to  testify  to  the  devoted 
courage  with  which  they 
faced  every  danger,  and  the 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  with 
which  they  met  every  toil  and 
exposure.  A  simple  narra- 
tive of  those  military  events, 
crowned  as  they  were  widi 
complete  success,  is  a  higher 
compliment  than  any  expressions  of  my  opinion  can  bestow  upon  the 
general  good  conduct  of  the  whole  command. 

"  I  Lave  already  alluded  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  storming 
parties.  They  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  The  losses  sus- 
tained by  Captain  Drum's  heroic  little  band  of  artillerists  from  the 
4th  artillery,  evince  their  exposure  during  the  day.  I  do  them, 
officers  and  men,  but  justice,  when  I  add  that  no  encomium  upon 
their  conduct  and  skill  would  be  misplaced. 
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HIS  report  has  already 
I  shown  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  the  regiment  of 
riflemen  under  the  command 
of  the  brave  and  intrepid 
Major  Loring,  who  fell  se- 
yerely  wounded  by  my  side,  while  re- 
ceiving' orders  for  the  final  ciiarge  upon 
thegarita.  Afterthe  taking  of  the  batte- 
ries of  Chapultepec,  in  which  portions 
of  this  corps  took  an  active  part,  this 
efficient  and  splendid  regiment  were  employed  as  sharp-shooters  in 
the  advance,  through  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  where  their  sei^ 
Tices  were  invaluable.  My  only  concern  was  to  restrain  their  daring 
impetuosity. 

"  The  gallant  and  unassuming  Palmetto  regiment,  which  had  charged 
up  the  ascent  of  Chapultepec  without  firing  a  gun,  was  also  employed 
to  support  and  aid  the  rifles.  In  this  service  their  loss  was  severe. 
Among  others,  the  brave  and  efficient  commander,  Major  Gladden, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Lieutenants  J.  B.  Moraigne  and  William 
Canty,  killed.  But  they  well  sustained  the  reputation  they  had  ac* 
quired  at  Vera  Cruz,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco. 

"  Brigadier-General  Shields  had  solicited  from  me  the  command  of 
the  storming  parties  in  the  morning  of  the  13lh.  Not  feeling  justified 
in  permitting  so  great  an  exposure  of  an  officer  of  his  rank  with  an 
inadequate  command,  and  requiring  his  invaluable  services  with  his 
brigade,  the  application  was  declined.  Until  carried  from  the  field 
on  the  night  of  tbe  13lh,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  wound  received 
in  the  morning,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry,  energj-,  anil 
skill.  In  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Smith,  who  was  ever  cool,  unem- 
barrassed, and  ready,  under  the  trying  exposures  of  the  day,  I  found 
tn  able  and  most  efficient  supporter.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Geary, 
who,  in  the  illness  of  Colonel  Roberts,  commanded  the  2d  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  constituting  the  2d  brigade  of  my  division,  was 
wounded  before  the  walls  of  Chapultepec,  at  the  head  of  his  corps, 
but  soon  resumed  command  and  rendered  good  service." 

General  Quitman's  loss  on  this  day  was  five  hundred  and  forty 
men,  of  whom  seventy-seven,  including  eight  officers,  were  killed, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-four  wounded,  and  nine  missing. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  storming  of  Belen  gate  had  not 
been  part  of  General  Scott's  plan  of  attack.     The  main  assault  was 
conducted  by  General  Worth,  and  during  the  afternoon,  the  com- 
mander had  repeatedly  informed   Quitman   of  his  original   design 
3D 
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But  that  gallant  officer  contmued  to  press  forward  with  increased 
nicness,  and  a  laudable  spiiit  which  the  general-in-chief  would  not 
dampen,  by  an  order  for  his  recall.  The  consequence  waa  that  the 
whole  line  of  defence  on  the  western  side  was  carried  on  the  nnu 
aAeinoon,  rendering  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  utterly  overwhelnung. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  a  great  part  of  the 
assault,  Quitman  was  opposed  by  Santa  Anna  in  person,  who  left  no 
means  untried  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  powerful  defences,  and 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Americans.  Even  the  batteries  of  El 
Paseo  and  Piedad  were  made  to  sweep  the  causeway,  along  vhicii 
the  troops  were  passing ;  so  that  in  view  of  all  the  circumstancct 
attending  this  trying  assault,  the  sentiment  will  not  appear  extrava- 
gant, which  compared  Quitman's  advance  towards  the  Belen  gate, 
to  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Lodi.  The  immediate  consequence 
was  the  capture  of  the  capital,  so  long  the  goal  of  the  anay't 
ktnbition. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


ENTRANCE    INTO    THE   CAPITAL. 


T  four  o'clock,  A.  M.  of  September  13,  the 
deputation  from  the  Mexican  A^ntamiento, 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  General  Scott. 
They  reported,  as  before,  that  the  army  and 
government  had  left  the  city,  and  demanded 
in  the  name  of  the  city  council,  terms  of 
capitulation  in  favour  of  the  church,  the 
citizens,  and  municipal  authorities.  The 
general  replied  that  he  would  sign  no  such 
instrument,  since,  virtually,  the  city  bad 
been  in  his  possession  for  several  hours.  While  regretting  the  escape 
of  the  Mexican  army,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  levy  a  con- 
tribution for  special  purposes,  and  to  bring  his  army  under  no  tenns 
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Grand  Plug  in  the  Cilj  of  Mexico. 


not  self-imposed — "  such  only  as  its  own  honour,  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  should  in  my  opinion  impe- 
riously  demand  and  impose."  The  substance  of  these  terms  was, 
that  the  city  should  be  laid  under  strict  martial  law ;  that  a  contribu- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  dollars  should  be  laid  upon 
the  capital,  payable  in  four,  weekly,  instalments,  and  that  no  rent 
should  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  any  building  occupied  by 
troopi  or  officers,  without  a  special  direction  from  general  head- 
quarters. On  the  other  hand,  no  priyate  house  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  American  troops  without  the  free  consent  of  the  owner,  or  an 
order  from  General  Scott,  while  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  several 
gates  of  the  city  was  continued  as  before,  in  the  bands  of  the  Mexi- 
can authorities.  A  Mexican  police  was  organized  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Americans ;  and  the  city,  with  its  public  buildings  and 
places  of  religious  worship,  was  placed  under  the  especial  safeguard 
of  the  army.  General  Quitman  was  appointed  civil  and  military 
governor,  and  Captain  Naylor  superintendent  of  the  National  Palace. 
At  the  termination  of  the  interview,  the  general-in-chief  comma- 
nicated  orders  to  Generals  Worth  and  Quitman,  to  advance  slowlj 
and  cautiously  towards  the  heart  of  the  city,  so  as  to  occupy  ib 
strongest  and  most  commanding  positions.  It  was  under  obe- 
dience to  these  orders  that  Quitman,  as  before  related,  proceeded  to 
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ibe  grand  plaza,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted,  on  the  National  Palace, 
the  colours  of  the  United  States.  "  In  this  grateful  service,"  observes 
the  commander,  "  Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worth, 
but  for  my  express  orders  halting  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  alameda, 
{a  green  park,)  within  three  squares  of  that  goal  of  general  ambition. 
The  capital,  however,  was  not  taken  by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but 
by  the  talent,  the  science,  the  gallantry,  the  prowess  of  this  entire 
army.  In  the  glorious  conquest  all  had  contributed — early  and 
powerfully — the  killed,  the  wounded,  and  the  fit  for  duty — at  Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Antonio,  Churubuseo,  (three  bat- 
tles,) the  Molinos  del  Rey,  and  Chapullepec- — ^as  much  as  those  who 
f.iught  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosme." 

The  advance  divisions  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
tinder  the  personal  direction  of  Major-General  Scott.  The  officers 
were  dressed  in  full  uniform,  the  military  bands  sent  forth  strains  of 
national  music,  and  altogether,  the  entrance  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  highly  gratifying  to  the  soldiers. 

Immediately  after  entering,  the  troops  were  fired  upon  from  the 
loofs  of  houses,  windows,  and  corners  of  the  streets,  by  about  two 
thousand  convicts  liberated  by  the  flying  government,  and  assisted  by 
as  many  Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themselves  and  thrown 
off  their  uniforms.  Worth  and  Quitman's  divisions  had  previously 
suffered  from  the  same  source.  In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  this  unlawful  war  was  not  stopped  until  the  Ameri- 
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cans  had  lost  many  men,  including  Colonel  Garland  wounded,  and 
Lieutenant  Sidney  Smithy  IdUed.  The  object  of  this  assassin-like 
fire  was  to  gratify  national  hatred,  and  amid  the  general  confiision, 
to  plunder  the  deserted  houses  and  wealthy  inhabitants.  Hie  most 
active  operations  were  conducted  against  them,  which  were  at  length 
successful,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

Immediately  on  assuming  quarters,  General  Scott  issued  a  proda* 
mation,  enforcing  rules  of  order  to  be  observed  by  the  American  army, 
and  calling  on  the  troops  to  return  public  thanks  to  Almighty  (irod, 
for  the  late  important  conquests.  Under  his  admirable  arrangements, 
together  with  those  of  Governor  Quitman,  the  citizens  returned  to 
their  homes,  business  slowly  revived,  and  the  city  resumed  its  wonted 
appearance  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness. 

The  operations  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  are  so  stupendous,  that  we 
give  General  Scott's  summary  of  them,  together  with  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  on  each  side,  in  order  that  they  may  at  once 
be  embraced  in  a  single  view. 

"  Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,"  says  the  general-in-chief,  "  inade- 
quate garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  Perote,  and  Puebla — with  much  larger 
Hospitals  ;  and  being  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  from  the  same  cause 
(general  paucity  of  numbers)  to  abandon  Jalapa,  we  marched  [Au- 
gust 7-10]  from  Puebla  with  only  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  rank  and  file.  This  number  includes  the  garrison  of 
Jalapa,  and  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men 
brought  up  by  Brigadier-General  Pierce,  August  6th. 

**  At  Contreras,  Churubusco,  &c.,  [August  20,]  we  had  but  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  engaged — after  deduct* 
ing  the  garrison  of  San  Augustin,  (our  general  depot,)  the  interme- 
diate sick  and  the  dead  ;  at  the  Molinos  del  Rey,  [September  8,]  but 
three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery — making  in  all  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  men — were  in  the  battle;  in  the 
two  days — September  12  and  13 — our  whole  operating  force,  after 
deducting  again,  the  recent  killed,  wounded,  and  sick,  together  with 
the  garrison  of  Mixcoac  (the  then  general  depot)  and  that  of  Tacu« 
baya,  was  but  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and,  finally, 
after  deducting  the  new  garrison  at  Chapultepec,  with  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  two  days,  we  took  possession  [September  14]  of  this 
great  capital  with  less  than  six  thousand  men !  And  I  reassert,  upon 
accummulated  and  unquestionable  evidence,  that,  in  not  one  of  those 
conflicts,  was  this  army  opposed  by  fewer  than  three  and  a  half  times 
its  numbers — in  several  of  them,  by  a  yet  greater  excess. 

**  I  recapitulate  our  losses  since  we  arrived  in  the  basin  of  Mexico: 

"August  19,  20.     Killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  includ* 
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ing  fourteen  officers.  Wounded,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
including  sixty-two  officers.  Missing,  (probably  lolled)  thirty-ei^t 
rank  and  file.     Total,  one  thousand  and  fifty-two. 

"  September  8.— Killed,  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  including  nine 
offiters.  Wounded,  six  hundred  and  sixty-five,  including  forty-nine 
(^cers.  Missing,  eighteen  rank  and  file.  Total,  seven  hundred 
and  eighth-nine. 

"September  12,  13,  14. — Killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  include 
ing  ten  officers.  Wounded,  seven  hundred  and  three,  including 
nxty-eight  officers.  Missing,  twenty-nine  rank  and  file.  Total, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

<*  Grand  total  of  losses,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three, 
including  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  officers. 

*<  On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten,  on  the  same  occa- 
nons,  in  view  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the 
b^;inning)  thirty  odd  thousand  men — posted,  always,  in  chosen  po- 
sitions, behind  intrenchments,  or  more  formidable  defences  of  nature 
and  art;  killed  or  wounded,  of  that  number,  more  than  seven  thou- 
■and  officers  and  men  ;  taken  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
prisoners,  one-seventh  officers,  including  thirteen  generals,  of  whom 
dkree  had  been  presidents  of  this  republic ;  captured  more  than 
twenty  colours  and  standards,  seventy-five  pieces  of  ordnance,  be- 
sides fiAy-seven  wall-pieces,  twenty  thousand  small  arms,  an  immense 
qoantity  of  shot,  shells,  powder,  &c.,  &g. 

'' k  F  that  enemy,  once  so  formidable  in  num- 
bers, appointments,  artillery,  &c.,  twenty 
odd  thousand  men  have  disbanded  them- 
selves in  despair,  leaving,  as  is  known, 
not  more  than  three  fragments — the  largest 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred — now 
wandering  in  different  directions,  with- 
out magazines  or  a  military  chest,  and 
^^^  living  at  free  quarters  upon  their  own 
people. 

*'  General  Santa  Anna,  himself  a  fugitive,  is  believed  to  be  on  the 
poin*  of  resigning  the  chief  magistracy,  and  escaping  to  neutral  Guati- 
mala  A  new  president,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  declared,  and  the 
federal  congress  is  expected  to  reassemble  at  Queretaro,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  this,  on  the  Zacatecas  road,  some 
time  in  October.  I  have  seen  and  given  safe  conduct  through  this 
city  to  scveriil  of  its  members.  The  government  will  find  itself  with- 
out resources;  no  army,  no  arsenals,  no  magazines,  and  but  little 
revenue,  internal  or  external.     Still  such  is  the  obstinacy,  or  rathe 
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infatuation,  of  this  people,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  .the  new 
authorities  will  dare  sue  for  peace  on  the  terms  which,  in  the  recent 
negotiations,  were  made  known  by  our  minister. 

^^  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  enumerate,  once  more,  with  due  com* 
mendation  and  thanks,  the  distinguished  stafi*  officers,  general  and 
personal,  who,  in  our  last  operations  in  front  of  the  enemy,  accom- 
panied me,  and  communicated  orders  to  every  point  and  through 
ever)'  danger.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hitchcock,  acting  inspector-gene- 
ral ;  Major  Turnbull  and  Lieutenant  Hardcastle,  topographical  engi« 
neers ;  Major  Kirby,  chief  paymaster ;  Captain  Irwin,  chief  quarter- 
master ;  Captain  Grayson,  chief  commissary ;  Captain  H.  L.  Scott, 
chief  in  the  adjutant-general's  department ;  Lieutenant  Williams,  aid- 
de-camp  ;  Lieutenant  Lay,  military  secretary,  and  Major  J.  P.  Gaines, 
Kentucky  cavalry,  volunteer  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
so  constantly  distinguished,  also  bore  important  orders  from  me  (Sep- 
tember 13)  until  he  fainted  from  a  wound  and  the  loss  of  two  nights' 
sleep  at  the  batteries.  Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower, 
all  wounded,  were  employed  with  the  divisions,  and  Lieutenants  G. 
W.  Smith  and  G.  B.  McClellan  with  the  company  of  sappers  and 
miners.  Those  five  lieutenants  of  engineers,  like  their  captain,  won 
the  admiration  of  all  about  them.  The  ordnance  officers.  Captain 
Huger,  Lieutenants  Hagner,  Stone,  and  Reno,  were  highly  effi»ctive, 
and  distinguished  at  the  several  batteries ;  and  I  must  add  that  Cap- 
tain McKinstrey,  assistant  quartermaster,  at  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tions, executed  several  important  commissions  for  me  as  a  special 
volunteer. 

"Surgeon-General  Lawson,  and  the  medical  staff  generally,  were 
skilful  and  untiring  in  and  out  of  fire,  in  administering  to  the  nume- 
rous wounded." 

Comment  upon  the  achievements  described  in  this  extract  is  un- 
necessary. The  immediate  result,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  most  splendid  capital  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent ;  the  remote  result,  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
cession  of  an  immense  tract  of  territory  to  the  United  States. 


Western  part  of  Puebln  de  lot  Angele*. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


N  the  march  of  the  American  army  from  Puc- 
/A  ^^^.  k\        ^^  towards  the  capital,  the  corooiand  of  that 

/J  *^,  '  feA  city  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Childs.  His 
/^H  "t'  Mfi\  ^'^^^^  force  was  about  four  hundred  men,  con- 
1 21  ^JA  I^  sisting  of  forty-six  cavalry,  under  Captain 
1  H  V^^  ^f  I  Ford,  two  companies  of  artillery,  under  Cap- 
\^  hF/     '^'"^   Kendrick   and   Miller,  and  six  com- 

\"      ^ciL.  .  W/       panics  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
\'^*--^_^^'^^/  under  Lieulenant-Colon^l  Black,     Wilh  this 

small  command,  the  grand  depot  in  the  city 

named  San  Jose,  and  the  posts  of  Lorelo  and  Guadalupe,  were  to 
be  garrisoned  and  held  against  the  combined  efforts  of  the  military 
and  populace  in  Puebla.  San  Jose  was  the  key  of  the  colonel's  po- 
sition, on  the  safety  of  which  that  of  every  other  depended. 
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In  addition  to  the  Gmallness  of  the  garrison,  and  the  extent  of  space 
to  be  covered,  the  Americans  were  encumbered  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred sick.  The  hospitals  for  these  were  situated  in  isolated  positions, 
xhile  the  sui^ons  were  provided  with  but  six  attendants. 

AAer  the  departure  of  the  main  army,  no  acts  of  hostility  other 
than  the  occasional  murdering  of  a  straggling  soldier,  occurred  until 
September  13,  the  same  day  in  which  the  Mexican  capital  was  taken. 
During  the  night  of  that  date,  the  enemy  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
Americans  from  the  streets  of  Puebla.  Colonel  Childs  had  for  some 
time  been  expecting  this,  and  had  removed  all  the  hospitals  withit, 
the  protection  of  San  Jose,  and  placed  every  man  of  his  command  on 
duty.  The  firing  of  the  13th  continued  languidly  until  after  daylight, 
when  every  thing  became  quiet.  Un  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  guns 
were  reopened  with  a  violence  which  convinced  the  colonel  that  the 
siege  had  commenced  in  earnest.  A  storm  of  bombs  and  shot  was 
thrown  into  the  fortifications  until  morning,  while  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  were  heard  taking  up  positions  around  the  American  sta- 
tions. On  the  15th,  large  parties  of  cavalry  were  observed  in  the 
fields,  gathering  together  the  sheep  and  cattle,  and  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  stream  of  water  which  supplies  San  Jose.  In  the  evening, 
Colonel  Childs  organized  two  parties  to  secure,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  live  stock.  They  succeeded  in  capturing  thirty  oxen  and  four 
hundred  sheep — a  most  seasonable  supply  at  the  time. 

URING  the  day,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  unabated,  and  large 
reinforcements  were  observed  to 
join  them  from  the  intenoi. 
Nearly  every  station  in  the  ci^ 
from  which  a  battery  could  be 
discharged,  was  now  occupied 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  under  a 
most  tremendous  fire,  die 
Americans  laboured  ni^t  and 
day  in  completing  their  de- 
fences, and  preparing  for  an 
assault. 

On  the  22d,  General  SanU 
Anna  arrived  with  a  large  force  from  Mexico.  His  appearance  was 
hailed  by  discharges  of  cannon,  a  general  ringing  of  bells,  and  oAer 
demonstrations  of  joy.  A  battery  at  Loreto  was  opened  by  command 
of  Colonel  Childs,  which,  throwing  shells  and  round  shot  into  die 
heart  of  the  city,  did  considerable  execution,  besides  causing  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  rejoicing.     Santa  Anna,  with  his  cutStomaTj 
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Colonel  Childi. 


Ktinty,  immediately  began  preparations  for  an  assault.  New  bat- 
teries were  planted,  storming  parties  designated,  anu  a  more  perfect 
organization  of  the  besiegers  enforced. 

On  the  26th,  Cbilds  received  a  summons  to  surrender,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  valour 
and  military  rank.  This  was  declined.  After  despatching  his  an- 
swer, the  colonel  rode  to  the  different  posts  of  his  garrison,  announc- 
ing the  demand,  together  with  the  reply.  This  was  received  by  the 
soldiers  in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  of  their  determination  to 
endure  every  hardship  and  danger  rather  than  disgrace  themselves 
by  yielding  to  the  Mexican  forces. 

After  receiving  this  answer  from  the  American  commander,  Santa 
Anna  opened  his  batteries  upon  San  Jose,  which  now  became  the 
principal  point  of  attack.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  Ford's  cavalry, 
Miller's  artillery,  four  companies  of  volunteers,  and  a  hospital,  with 
its  guard,  under  Captain  Rowe.  The  whole  was  commanded  b} 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Black.     *'  The  duty  required  of  this  command," 
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says  Colonel  Childs,  **  ia  consequeaee  of  the  various  points  to  be  d^ 
fended,  demanded  an  untiring  efibrt  on  the  part  of  eveiy  officer  and 
soldier.  A  shower  of  bullets  was  constantly  poured  from  the  streets, 
the  balconies,  the  house-tops,  and  churches,  upon  their  devott^d 
beads.  Never  did  troops  endure  more  fatigue,  by  watching  night 
after  night — nor  exhibit  more  patience,  spirit,  and  gallantry.  Not  a 
post  of  danger  could  present  itself,  but  the  gallant  fellows  were  ready 
to  fill  it.  Not  a  sentinel  could  be  shot,  but  another  was  anxious  and 
ready  to  take  his  place.  Officers  and  soldiers  vied  with  each  other 
Co  be  honoured  martyrs  in  their  country's  cause.  This  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  troops  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  and  I  was 
confident  the  crown  of  victory  would  perch  upon  their  standard  when 
the  last  great  etTort  should  be  made." 

N  oraei,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure 
San  Jose  from  the  enemy's  shot,  Childs 
threw  up  a  traverse  on  the  piaza,  and 
■withdrew  a  twelve- pounder  from  Loreto, 
to  answer  the  besieging  batteries.  On 
the  evening  of  the  30th,  a  new  battery 
of  Santa  Anna  ceased,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  withdrawn,  to- 
gether with  about  three  thousand  of 
the  supporting  force.  The  object  of 
this  movement  was  to  meet  some  rein- 
forcements daily  expected  at  Pinal.  Taking  advantage  of  it.  Colo- 
nel Childs  determined  on  a  sortie  against  certain  barricades  and 
buildings,  whose  fire  had  become  very  annoying. 

The  sortie  was  made  on  the  2d  of  October,  by  two  parties  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wm.  F.  Small,  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, and  Lieutenant  Morgan,  of  the  14lh  regiment.  The  captain,  after 
passing  throu^  the  walls  of  an  entire  square,  with  fifly  men,  gained  a 
position  opposite  the  barricade,  from  which  he  drove  the  enemy  with 
great  loss,  and  burned  one  hundred  and  fifty  cotton  bales,  of  which 
the  work  was  composed.  Seventeen  Mexicans  were  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Lieutenant  Laidley,  of  the  ordnance  corps,  was  then  sent  to 
blow  up  a  prominent  building,  which  he  successfully  accomplished. 
The  whole  party  were  then  withdrawn.  In  this  affair  they  had  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  were  unceasing 
in  their  labours  to  accomplish  their  object.  Their  loss  was  but  a  few 
wounded. 

At  the  same  time.  Lieutenants  Morgan  and  Merryfield,  with  de- 
tachments from  the  marines  and  rifles,  attempted  to  gain  possession 
of  fome  buildings  from  which  the  depot  was  receiving  a  heavy  fire 
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The  latler  officer  succeeded  in  entering;  but  Lieutenant  Moigao  waa 
not  so  fortunate.  After  several  desperate  efforts  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  strong  detachment  opposed  to  him,  he  was  directed  by 
Colonel  Childs  to  fall  back.  These  gallant  feats  were  a  severe  check 
upon  the  enemy,  and  produced  a  sensible  diminution  of  their  fire. 
Other  minor  acts  of  bravery  were  performed  by  officers  and  men  at 
San  Jose ;  while  from  Guadalupe  one  or  two  successful  sorties  were 
made  upon  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  their  daily  attacks  upon 
San  Jose. 

Immedi.-ttely  after  this  disaster,  Santa  Anna  left  the  besieging  forces, 
and  hurried  to  oppose  the  march  of  General  Lane  from  Vera  Cruz. 
The  bombardment  and  cannonade  continued,  however,  with  dimi- 
nished energy,  until  October  12,  when  General  Lane  arrived  with 
reinforcements  for  the  wearied  garrison. 

HROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  this  tr>ing 
siege.  Colonel  Childs  behaved  in  a 
manner  which  proved  him  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  general- in-chief. 
He  pays  merited  compliments  to  the 
officers  and  men.  Besides  those  whose 
actions  have  been  particularized,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Black  afforded  most 
able  support,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
days  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  his  post.  Lieutenant 
Laidley  stationed  himself  at  the  barri- 
cade, night  after  night,  firing  upon  the 
enemy  with  great  effect  from  a  twelve- 
pounder,  a  mountain  howitzer,  and  four 
rocket  batteries.  Similar  duties  were 
performed  by  Captains  Kendrick  and 
Miller.  Captain  T.  G.  Morehead,  1st 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  commanding  at  Guadalupe,  succeeded,  by 
constant  labour,  in  placing  the  dilapidated  works  of  that  place  in 
good  condition  ;  and  although  he  su.stained  no  serious  attack,  yet  by 
frequent  sorties,  ho  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  garrison  at  San  Jose. 
The  colonel  thus  speaks  of  other  officers: 

"  To  Captain  Rowe,  of  the  9th  infantry,  who  commanded  the 
guard  of  one  of  the  hospitals,  (a  constant  point  of  attack  both  day  and 
night,}  I  am  greally  indebted  for  his  able  defence  of  that  position, 
and  his  gallant  bearing  before  the  enemy.  To  Sergeant  Mills,  chief 
of  the  medical  department,  and  to  his  assistants,  great  praise  is  due 
for  their  unwearied  and  laborious  services.  Left  with  eighieen  hiin 
3  K  Ti; 
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dred  aick  and  limited  supplies,  with  but  six  as&istaals,  their  otmor. 
exertions  were  necessary  to  administer  timely  remedies  to  so  many 
patients.  Their  attention  to  the  wounded  deserves  my  notice  and 
thanks.  These  gentlemen  were  not  only  occupied  in  their  profes- 
sional duties,  but  the  want  of  officers  and  men  compelled  me  to  make 
hirge  requisitions  for  the  defence  of  the  hospitals,  on  surgeons  and 
invalids,  and  they  were  ni^tly  on  guard,  marshaling  their  men  upon 
the  roofs  and  other  points.  I  should  be  unjust  to  myself,  and  to  the 
spy  company  under  Captain  Pedro  Arria,  if  I  did  not  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general-in-chief  to  their  invaluable  services.  From  them 
I  received  the  most  accurate  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  designs  of  the  citizens ;  through  them  I  waa  enabled 
to  apprehend  several  officers  and  citizens  in  their  nightly  meetings  to 
consummate  their  plans  for  raising  the  populace.  The  spy  company 
fou^t  gdllantly,  and  are  now  so  compromised  that  Ihey  must  leave 
the  country  when  our  army  retires.  The  gallant  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Waelder  upon  the  enemy,  although  rash,  exhibits  him  as  an  officer 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  numbers.  His  duties  have  been  arduous 
and  dangerous,  having  daily  to  carry  orders  through  the  thickest  of 
the  Hght.  To  Mr.  Wengierski,  secretary  and  translator,  I  am  much 
indebted  for  invaluable  services.  Id  addition  to  his  appropriate 
duties,  he  conducted  the  operations  of  the  spy  company,  and  through 
his  suggestions  and  active  exertions  I  received  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  many  successful  expeditions  of  ^ies  into  the  city  were 
made.  Mr.  Wengierski  commanded  the  detachment  on  the  roof  of 
my  quarters,  and  was  the  first  man  wounded.  From  his  after  effiirts, 
his  wound  proved  severe  and  painful ;  still  he  performed  his  various 
duties  ni^t  and  day,  and  is  worthy  of  my  approbation." 

The  siege  of  Puebla  lasted  forty  days,  and  was  the  longest  ungle 
military  operation  of  the  war.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  sus 
tsined  by  some  four  hundred  troops,  encumbered  by  sick,  and  de- 
ficient in  supplies,  against  an  army  of  eight  thousand,  [Santa  Anna's 
statements,]  the  result  will  appear  astonishing.  On  the  same  day 
that  it  commenced,  six  thousand  men,  countrymen  of  the  garrison, 
stormed  almost  impregnable  bulwarks,  defended  by  thirty  thousand 
nen   and  entered  tnumphantly  into  the  capital  of  Mexico ! 


OF  HUAMANTLA  AND  ATLIXCO. 

RUMOURS  of  the  enemy's  designs 
upon  Puebla,  and  of  large  parties  in- 
fe-stitifj  the  road  leading  lo  that  city, 
leached  Vera  Cruz  in  tht  latter  part 
t  Spplember.  In  consequence  of  the 
information,  General  Lane  left  the 
latter  place  with  a  considerable  force,  and  marched  for  the  interior. 
He  was  oot  long  without  si^t  of  an  enemy.  At  the  hacienda  of 
Santa  Anna  near  the  San  Juan  river,  he  came  up  with  a  party  of 
gnemilaa  Captain  Lewis's  company  of  mounted  volunteers  was 
sent  in  pursuit,  and  a  portion  under  Lieutenant  Lilly  succeeded  in 
overtaking  them  A  short  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  lieutenant 
behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  (inally  drove  the  Mexicans  from 
their  position  After  this  slight  interruption,  the  whole  command 
proceeded  until  it  reached  the  Paso  de  Ovejas,  where  the  rear  guard 
was  fired  upon  by  a  small  guerrilla  force,  and  Lieutenant  CUne,  an 
efficient  joung  oRicer  killed. 

This  march  was  unusually  fatiguing  to  the  troops,  on  account  of 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  iii'l  nature  of  the  road.  Occasionally  but  a 
part  ol  the  genfrePa  force  could  move  forward  ;  and  frequently  the 
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artillery  vas  greatly  delayed  amid  ravines,  passes,  and  other  natural 
obstructions.  Meanwhile  rumours  continued  to  multiply,  concerning 
a  large  Mexican  force  concentrating  between  Perote  and  Puebla. 
On  arriving  at  the  former  place.  General  Lane  received  confirmation 
of  these  reports,  with  the  additional  information  that  they  numbered 
four  thousand  men,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  were  commanded 
by  Santa  Anna  in  person.  At  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio  Tamaris, 
be  learned  from  his  spies  that  the  enemy  were  then  at  Uuamantla,  a 
city  but  a  few  miles  off.  He  promptly  determined- to  march  there, 
and  if  possible,  give  their  army  battle. 

N  order  to  execute  this 
as  speedily  as  possible 
the  general  left  his  train 
packed  at  Tamarisks, 
under  charge  of  Colonel 
B rough's  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers.  Cap- 
tain Simmon's  battalion, 
and  a  battery  under 
Lieutenant  Pratt.  With 
the  remainder  of  the 
-~:  command,  consisting 
of  Colonel  Wynkoop  s 
battalion,  Colonel 
Gorman 's  regiment  of 
Indiana  volunteers,  Captain  Heintzelman's  battalion  of  nx  compa- 
nies, Major  Lally's  mounted  men,  under  Captain  Walker,  and  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  under  Captain  Taylor.  After  moving  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  admitted,  the  column  came  in 
sight  of  the  city  at  one  o'clock  of  October  9.  The  troops  being 
halted,  the  advance  guard  of  horsemen,  under  Captain  Walker,  was 
ordered  to  move  forward  to  the  entrance  of  the  city,  but  not  to  enter 
if  the  enemy  were  in  force,  until  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  When 
within  about  three  miles,  Walker  observed  parties  of  horsemen  riding 
over  the  fields  towards  the  city ;  and  lest  he  might  be  anticipated,  bis 
men  were  put  to  a  gallop.  His  progress  was  anxiously  watched 
by  General  Lane,  until  owing  to  a  hedge  of  thick  maguay  bushes  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  his  movements  were  concealed  from  view. 
In  a  few  minutes  firing  was  heard  from  the  city.  About  the  same 
time  a  body  of  two  thousand  lancers  were  seen  hunying  over  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  General  Lane  ordered  Colonel  Gorman  to 
advance  with  his  regiment  and  enter  Huamantla  from  the  west,  while 
Colonel  Wynitoop  moved  towards  the  east. 
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^'-^  APTAIN    WALKER,  on  amTing  at  the 

entrance  of  the  city,  had  discovered  about 
fire  hundred  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  ihe 
plaza.  He  immediately  ordered  a  chaise. 
Dashing  among  the  Mexicans,  his  handful 
of  men  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  three 
times  their  number,  and  after  a  close  and 
bloody  conflict,  drove  thf  m  away  and  cap- 
tured three  guns.  A  vigorous  pursuit 
commenced,  in  which  many  feats  of  daring 
were  performed,  among  which  was  the 
capture  -of  Colonel  La  Vega  and  Major 
Iturbide,  by  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the  Georgia  volunteers.  The 
former  was  a  brother  of  General  La  Vega,  and  the  latter  a  son  of  the 
unfortunate  emperor  of  Mexico.  Anderson  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.     A  Mexican  lieutenant  was  also  taken. 

After  pursuing  the  enemy  some  distance,  Walker's  men  impru- 
dently dispersed,  and  returned  to  the  square  in  small  parties.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  the  enemy's  entire  force  had  been 
routed.  Suddenly  a  company  of  lancers  charged  upon  the  plaza, 
and  succeeded  in  separating  the  Americans  into  bodies.  A  despe- 
rate fight  took  place,  in  which  the  Mexicans  behaved  with  unwonted 
courage ;  but  by  skilful  manceuvering,  Walker  succeeded  In  uniting 
his  forces,  and  entered  the  convent  yard,  where  the  command  was 
dismounted.  Here  another  action  took  place,  in  which  the  lancers 
were  assisted  by  both  artillery  and  infantry.  Here,  while  directing 
the  movements  of  his  little  band,  Captain  Walker  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  soon  afterwards  expired.  The  enemy  were  driven 
back. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  Walker  met  hb  death  is  uncertain. 
The  popular  account  is  that  he  was  lanced  during  the  final  charge  by 
a  Mexican  whose  son  he  had  just  slain.  Authority  equally  reliable, 
states  that  he  was  shot  from  a  house  in  which  was  displayed  a  white 
flag.  Few  men  were  ever  more  sincerely  lamented.  When  the  cry 
"  Captain  Walker  is  dead"  rang  through  his  company,  the  hardy  soldien 
burst  info  tears  ;  and  throughout  the  United  States  the  profoundesi 
emotions  of  sorrow  were  exibited  at  the  news.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  officers  in  service;  and  the  fame  of  his  exploits  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  not  only  spread  over  America,  but  throughout  the  most  important 
countries  of  Europe,  He  had  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Texan  revolution,  and  '*  by  a  strange  coincidence,  he  fell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  where  he  once  pined  in  captivity,  but 
not  in  his  former  unhappy  condition,  as  one  of  a  few  ragged,  dispirited, 
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,  half  starred  prisoners,  jeered  at  hy  the  dastard  Mexicaos,  but  in  a 
^rioua  battle,  heading  the  charge  of  the  resistless  rangers  aad  in 
the  arms  of  victory." 

Meanwhile  the  main  column  of  the  American  forces  arrived  at  the 
city,  and  opened  their  fire  upon  masses  of  the  enemy.  Gonuam, 
with  the  left  wing  of  his  re^ment,  proceeded  towards  the  upper  pait 
of  the  town,  where  the  enemy  still  were,  and  succeeded  in  dispersing 
them.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Wynlcoop's  command  bad  assumed 
posittoD ;  but  before  they  could  open  their  batteries,  the  Mexicans 
bad  fled. 

Id  this  bard-fou^t  action,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirteen 
billed  and  eleven  wounded.  They  succeeded  in  capturing  one  six- 
pounder  brass  gun,  a  mountain  howitzer,  numerous  wagons,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  Mexicans  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

After  this  battle.  General  Lane  marched  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
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Cbilds.  He  remained  at  Pueblawith  bis  whole  force  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  18tb  of  October,  wben  infonnation  was  received  tbat  the 
Mexican  general,  Rea,  was  at  Atlixco,  thirty  miles  distant,  in  cor.- 
iiderable  force.  Lane  immediately  ordered  bis  troops  to  be  ready 
for  marching  on  the  following  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock.  At  tbat 
time  be  left  Puebia  with  nearly  the  same  force  that  had  entered  it, 
and  after  a  forced  march  of  five  hours'  duration,  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy's  advance  guard,  near  Santa  Isabella.  Here  a  halt  was  made, 
until  the  cavalry  could  come  up  from  their  examination  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  hacienda.  Meanwhile,  small  parties  of  the  enemy  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  bill,  and  opened  a  straggling  fire,  which  did  no  execu< 
tion.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry,  Lane  put  his  whole  force  in 
motion  ;  but  as  signs  of  confusion  appeared  among  the  Mexicans,  he 
hurried  on  the  cavalry  to  chaige  the  enemy,  and  keep  them  engaged 
until  the  infantry  could  come  up.  As  the  Americans  approached^ 
the  Mexicans  retired,  until  at  a  small  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
fiwm  their  first  position,  they  halted  and  fought  severely.  The  action 
tvas  continued  until,  by  a  forced  march,  the  American  iniantry  ar- 
rived,  when   they  again  fled,   pursued  by  the   cavalry.     Another 
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.'UDDing  fight  of  about  four  miles  took  place,  during  which  many  of 
Jie  lugicives  were  cut  down.  When  within  less  than  two  miles  of 
Allixco,  the  enemy's  maia  body  was  observed  posted  on  a  side  hill 
behind  rows  of  chaparral  hedges.  Without  stopping  to  ascertain 
their  numbers,  the  cavalry  dashed  among  them,  dealing  death  on  all 
sides,  and  forcing  them  within  the  thickest  part  of  their  shelter. 
Then  dismounting,  the  assailants  entered  the  chaparral,  hand  to  hand 
%vith  their  foe.  Here  the  struggle  was  long  and  terrible,  scores  of 
the  enemy  falling  beneath  the  heavy  blows  of  their  opponents.  This 
continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  infantry,  who  for  the  last  six  miles 
had  been  straining  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  join  the  cavalry,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  fatiguing  march  of  sixteen  miles.  The 
road  being  intersected  by  numerous  gullies,  prevented  the  artillery 
from  advancing  faster  than  at  a  walk ;  and  so  worn  out  were  the 
cavalry,  both  through  exertion  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  that  they 
could  pursue  the  enemy  no  farther.  The  column  continued,  how- 
ever, to  press  forward  towards  the  town,  but  night  had  already  set 
in,  when  it  reached  a  hill  overlooking  it.  But  the  moon  shone  witJi 
a  splendour  which  afforded  a  fine  view  of  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  enabled  the  American  general  to  continue  his  operations 
with  perfect  certainty. 

jS  the  Americans  approached  several  shots 
were  fired  upon  them ;  and  deeming  it  im- 
prudent to  risk  a  street  fight  in  an  un- 
known town  at  night.  General  Lane  ordered 
.  the  artillery  to  be  posted  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  town,  and  to  open  upon  it. 
This  was  speedily  put  in  execution,  so  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  terrified  inhabit- 
ants beheld  flaming  balls  and  shells  hurled 
into  their  town,  with  a  precision  and  eflect 
to  which  their  own  system  of  warfare 
afibrded  no  parallel.  Every  gun  was 
served  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  and  amid 
the  stillness  of  a  Mexican  night  scene,  the 
discharges  of  artillery  pealed  for  miles  around,  while  at  intervals  the 
crashing  of  walls  and  roofs  afforded  a  strange  and  distressing  con- 
trast. This  bombardment  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  great 
effect;  the  gunners  being  enabled  by  the  moonli^t  to  direct  theii 
shot  to  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  town. 

The  firing  from  the  town  had  now  ceased,  and  wishing  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  its  surrender.  Lane  ordered  Major  Lally  and  Colonel 
Brough  to  advance  cautiously  with  their  commands  into  the  tOMrn, 
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On  Iheii  entering,  the  general  was  met  by  the  ayuTiiamierUo,  or  city 
council,  who  desired  that  their  town  mi^t  be  spared.  Quiet  wai 
Accordingly  restored,  and  on  the  following  morning  Lane  disposed  of 
such  ammunition  as  could  be  found,  and  then  commenced  his  return 
to  Puebla. 

"  General  Rea,"  says  Lane,  "  bad  two  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  aware  of  our  approach,  he  ordered  them  with  haste 
to  Matamoras,  a  small  town  eleven  leagues  beyond.  The  enemy 
state  their  own  loss  in  this  action  to  be  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
killed  and  three  hundred  wounded.  On  our  part,  we  had  one  man 
killed  and  one  wounded.  Scarcely  ever  has  a  more  rapid  forced 
march  been  made  than  this,  and  productive  of  better  results.  Atlixco 
has  been  tlie  head-quarters  of  guerrillas  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  of  late  the  seat  of  government  in  this  state.  From  hence  all 
expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  against  our  troops.  So  much  terror 
has  been  impressed  upon  them,  at  thus  having  war  brought  to  their 
own  homes,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  will  give  us  no  more 
trouble." 

Reaching  Cholula,  on  his  return,  General  Lane  found  that  the 
Mexicans  had  just  finished  two  pieces  of  artillery  at  Guexocingo. 
These  he  resolved  on  destroying;  and  proceeding  to  the  town  with 
four  hundred  and  fi(ty  men,  he  commenced  a  thorough  search.  The 
pieces  had  been  removed,  but  their  carriages  were  found  and  de- 
stroyed. A  parly  of  the  enemy  were  observed  in  the  vicinity,  who 
retreated  p  ecipitately;  and  the  next  morning,  without  further  acci- 
dent, Lane  mtered  Puebla. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


CAPTURE    OF   GUAVMAS,    AND   MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   GUERRILLAS. 


H£  importaDt  events  attending  General 
Scott's  march  to  the  capital,  and  the  sub- 
sequent operations  before  Puebla,  were 
followed  by  several  battles  between  de- 
tached portions  of  the  American  army  and 
guerrillas. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  battle  of 
Atlixco   was   fou^t,   Captain   Lavallette 
[October   15-16]    entered   the    port   of 
I  Guaymas,  a  small  town  on  the  ^alf  coa?t, 
'  with    part   of   the   Americai'i    squadron, 
consisting   of  the   frigate   Congress,   tlte 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  and  the  brig  Ai^.     On  tn*  IPth,  the  hittttr 
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vessel  anchore''i  betweei  the  islands  of  Almagre  Grande  and  Alma- 
gre  Chico,  on  each  of  which  a  mortar  was  planted.  The  other  ves- 
sels had  already  taken  their  stations.  A  flag  was  despatched  to  the 
authnrities,  thiDugh  Mr.  William  Robinson,  who,  on  being  conducted 
to  the  governo.';  explained  to  him  the  object  of  the  Americans,  and 
advised  a  surrrrider.  He  was  answered,  that  to  surrender  the  town 
would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the  honour  both  of  the  governor 
and  Mexican  n«ion.     Mr.  Robinson  then  returned  to  the  Ai^. 

On  the  19th,  the  Congress  and  Portsmouth  took  up  their  positions 
of  attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  place  was  formally  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  >he  Mexicans  artfully  eluded  an  answer  until  night. 
Then,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  the  commandant  marched  silently  to 
a  position,  three  miles  distant,  where  he  had  previously  placed  a 
battery  of  fourteen  guns,  to  resist  the  Ameiicans,  should  they  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
SOtb,  the  fire  <$'  the  assailants  opened  from  both  vessels  of  war,  and 
two  mortars,  apd  continued  for  more  than  an  hour.  Five  hundred 
shells  and  shot  "■ere  thrown  into  the  town,  killing  one  English  resi- 
dent, and  destrcying  several  houses.  Being  abandoned  by  their  gar- 
rison, the  citize<is  signified  their  willingness  to  listen  to  terms,  when 
ft  party  of  Ame::can  sailors  and  marines  landed  and  ran  up  the 
national  flag  on  ;;  fon  defending  the  Casa  Blanca  hdl.  At  the  same 
time,  Lavallette  issued  a  proclamation,  claiming  the  town  and  port 
for  the  United  States,  ordering  the  surrender  of  all  public  property 
and  establishing  throughout  the  district  an  eflicient  civil  and  militor] 
police.     The  Mexican  authorities  were  invited  to  continv.3  in  office 
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religion  and  church  property  were  placed  under  the  American  pro- 
tection, and  the  customary  routine  of  business  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
sumed.    Mr.  Robinson  was  made  collector  of  the  port. 

About  the  same  time  another  portion  of  the  squadron  captured  thf 
port  of  Mazatlan,  also  on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  operations  of  General  Lane,  at  Atlixco  and  Huamantla,  were 
followed  by  a  successful  attack  upon  the  town  of  Matamoras,  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  a  principal  readezYoiis  for  guerrillas.  After 
a  slight  skirmish,  a  party  of  Mexican  lancers  were  defeated  with  loss, 
and  the  general  took  measures  to  hinder  his  being  in  future  disturbed 
by  them. 

In  the  month  of  November,  events  of  the  most  unhappy  kind  oc- 
curred at  Mexico,  tending  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  proud  enthusiasm 
of  the  officers,  who  had  so  heroicRlly  followed  their  :3ader  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  famed  city  of  Montezuma.  By  an  article  in  the  mili- 
tary code,  "private  letters  or  reports,  relative  to  military  marches 
■od  operations"    being     "  frequently  mischievous  in  design,   and 
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always  disgraceful  to  the  army"  are  strictly  forbidden ;  "  and  any 
office-  found  guilty  of  making  such  report  for  publication,  without 
special  permission,  or  of  placing  the  writing  beyond  bis  control,  go 
that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  press,  within  one  month  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  campaign,  to  which  it  relates,  shall  be  dismissed  from  the 
service.'"  Some  time  after  the  victories  of  August  19  and  20,  ex- 
tracts from  private  letters,  dated,  "  Tacubaya,  Mexico,  August  24, 
1847,"  purporting  to  be  an  original  acrount  of  the  battles  of  Contre- 
ras  and  Churubusco,  appeared  in  the  Pittsburg  Post.  By  some  mean^ 
this  account,  copied  in  a  Tampico  paper,  together  with  a  similar  one, 
from  a  New  Orieans  paper,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  general-in 
chief,  who  immediately  issued  an  order,  denouncing  the  letters  ar 
despicable  and  scandalous,  and  intimating  the  general's  su^mising^ 
of  their  authors.  On  the  following  day,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan 
addressed  a  card  to  one  of  the  leading  Mexican  papers,  avowing  his 
connection  with  the  Pittsbui^  letter,  and  endeavouring  to  exculpate 
the  generals  suspected  by  the  commander,  from  all  blame.  He  and 
General  Worth  were  the  same  day  placed  under  arrest.  Subsequently 
General  Pillow  was  also  arrested  for  contempt  to  his  superior.  On 
receiving  news  of  this  transaction,  government  suspended  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief  himself,  on  specified  charges,  preferred  in  part  as  an  ap- 
peal by  General  Worth,  ordered  a  court-martial  to  try  him  with  the 
other  officers,  and  placed  the  army  under  command  of  Major-General 
Butler. 

ENERAL  TOWSON,  paymaster-general, 
was  appointed  president  of  the  court. 
The  other  members,  first  named  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  were  Brigadier-Geneml  Caleb 
Gushing,  and  Colonel  E.  G.  W.  Butler. 
Lieutenant  Hammond  was  named  as  chief 
advocate.  Subsequently  Colonel  Butlei 
was  relieved,  and  brevet  Colonel  Belknap 
appointed  in  bis  place.  In  like  manner, 
(""^^i^^  ,     ^        Captain  S.  C.  Ridgely  succeeded  Lieu- 

tenant Hammond,  as  judge  advocate  and 
recorder.  Perote  was  first  named  as  the  place  of  meeting,  but  this 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Puebla. 

On  the  ISth  of  February,  1848,  this  body  met  at  the  last  named 
city.  After  remaining  in  session  there  for  some  time,  it  was  re- 
moved to  Fredericktown,  Maryland.  All  the  officers  accused  were 
present,  and  the  deliberations  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court, 
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until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  proceedings,  as  they  transpi.cJ, 
were  published  daily,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Tney 
excited  but  one  feeling  throughout  the  country — that  of  regret,  that 
the  gallant  men  who  had  carried  themselves  so  nobly  through  the 
trying  scenes  of  a  two  years'  war,  should,  at  its  close,  be  involved 
in  such  unfortunate  and  unsatisfactory  difficulties. 

After  the  fall  of  the  capital,  General  Twiggs  had  been  ordered  to 
Jalapa,  to  organize  a  train,  for  the  main  army,  and  keep  in  check  the 
neighbouring  gnemllas.  On  the  19th  of  November,  he  left  that 
city,  with  a  considerable  force  and  marched  for  Mexico.  About  the 
same  time  General  Butter  also  entered  the  capital  with  a  train,  and 
supplies. 

General  Patterson,  during  all  that  part  of  the  campaign  following 
SiMtt's  march  from  Puebia,  had  been  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  open  the  communication  with  the  advancing  army,  u 
Well  as  to  chastise  the  guerrillas  who  swarmed  in  that  vicinity.  Those 
roaming  bands  were  organized  and  encouraged  by  the  famous  Padre 
Jarauta,  an  ecclesiastic,  who,  abandoning  his  sacerdotal  duties,  or  rallie 
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combining  them  with  those  of  the  soldier,  had  thrown  the  whole  weight 
oi'his  influence  against  the  friends  of  peace.  Troops  armed  and  fur- 
nished by  him  went  forth  as  to  a  crusade,  and  became  far  more  trouble- 
w^me  to  tbe  Americansthan  Santa  Anna's  army.  The  padre's  followers 
were  »s  daring  in  their  efforts  to  cut  off  the  American  trains,  as  they 
were  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  what  victory  threw  into  their  hands. 
Ffequentlt'  they  approached  within  pistol-shot  of  their  opponent's 
camp,  and  on  several  occasions,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chaptei,  actually  entered  at  night  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  carried  away 
mules  or  horses.  During  the  operations  before  the  capital,  they  com- 
mittetl  frightful  depredations  between  that  city  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
cut  off  all  communication  between  these  two  portions  of  the  army. 
Thft  Cp?ails  were  frequently  stopped  and  plundered  by  them,  and  such 
delay  caused  to  those  which  escaped,  that  frequently  more  than  a 
month  transpired  after  the  usual  time  of  delivery.  From  this  cause 
General  Scott's  reports  of  the  battles  of  August,  did  not  reach  Wash- 
ington until  the  middle  of  November.  To  the  partial  success  of  the 
guiirrillas  may  be  attributed  the  obstinacy  of  the  Mexicans  in  refusing 
to  listen  to  t£rms  of  peace. 
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ENEBAL  PATTERSON,  in  the  fall 
of  1847,  left  Vera  Cruz  with  hi-" 
division  and  a  large  train,  and  ad 
vanced  by  easy  marches  to  Jalapa. 
The  command  of  the  ft>riner  place 
was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Wilson.  On 
the  25th  of  November,  Patterson  left 
I  Jalapa  with  six  thousand  men,  en 
'  route  for  the  capital.  Before  his  de- 
parture [November  23d]  he  had 
bung  two  American  teamsters  for  the 
murder  of  a  Mexican  boy,  and  on 
the  following  day  shot  two  Mexican 
officers,  Garcia  and  Alcade,  for  violation  of  parole.  This  pro> 
ceeding  caused  so  much  excitement  among  the  people  that  an 
open  insurrection  seemed  for  awhile  inevitable ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing guerrilla  bands  exerted  themselves-  to  the  utmost  to  revenge  their 
countrymen.  After  suppressing  these  demonstrations  of  revolt,  Pat- 
terson recommenced  his  journey,  and  reached  the  city  of  Mexico 
December  6. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  a  body  of  Americans  were  ailaclced 
near  Mazatlan,  by  some  guerrillas,  led  by  an  officer  named  Mijares. 
He  was  killed,  and  his  men  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  A 
similar  engagement,  farther  to  the  north,  also  resulted  in  victory  to 
the  American  arms.  On  the  night  of  the  2l8t,  an  expedition  was 
sent  to  Cholula,  to  apprehend  some  American  officers.  A  light  toclc 
place,  in  which  three  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  three  wounded. 

Early  in  January,  the  Mexican  general,  Valencia,  was  captured  by 
a  small  party  especially  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  particulars 
are  given  by  a  member  of  the  army.  "  Colonel  F.  M.  Wyokoop,  of 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  having  learned  by  a  Mexican  friend, 
that  Padre  Jarauta  and  General  Rea  were  at  Tlalnepanatla,  about  five 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  applied  to  General  Scott  for  permis- 
sion to  take  twenty  men  and  capture  them.  Permission  being  granted, 
the  colonel  set  off  on  the  1st  [January,]  with  thirty-eight  I'exan 
rangers,  under  command  of  Lieutenants  Daggerts,  Burkes,  and  Jones. 
Upon  arriving  at,  and  charging  Tlalnepanatla,  and  finding  n.i  one 
there,  they  learned  that  Rea  and  Jarauta  had  left  for  Toluco,  a  fijw 
hours  previous  to  our  arrival.  Colonel  Wynkoop  here  learned  that 
General  Valencia  and  his  staff  were  at  a  hacienda  »)me  six  leagues 
distant.  He  immediately  set  off  with  his  party,  and  arrived  at  the 
hacienda,  which  he  surrounded.  Admittance  into  the  house  was  de- 
manded by  the  party,  but  for  a  time  rBfused,  when  Colonel  Siba,  * 
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vounded  Mexican  oiEcer  on  parole,  opened  the  door  and  assured 
Colonel  Wjnkoop  that  General  Valencia  had  departed  that  day  for 
TcluGO ;  but  this  not  being  credited,  lights  were  demanded  to  search 
the  building.  Colonel  Siba  then  proposed  to  deliver  General  Va- 
lencia the  next  day,  if  the  party  would  leave.  To  this  the  colonel 
would  not  assent,  but  proposed  to  send  an  officer  and  eight  men  with 
him  to  await  their  return.  This  proposition  completely  disconcerted 
Colonel  Siba,  thus  convincing  Colonel  Wynkoop  that  Valencia  was 
really  in  the  house.  Search  was  accordingly  made,  but  he  could  not 
be  found.  The  colonel  then  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
hacienda  without  him;  that  if  Valencia  would  give  himself  up,  he 
would  be  perfectly  safe,  but  that  he  could  not  answer  for  his  life 
should  he  attempt  an  escape.  At  this  moment  a  person  stepped  up 
and  said,  'I  am  Valencia.'  He  then  said  that  it  was  against  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare  to  attack  a  man  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
hia  family  in  the  dead  hour  of  night.  The  colonel  answered  that  it 
was  the  only  way  he  could  be  captured.  Colonei  Arrera  was  also 
captured  in  the  same  hacienda  on  that  night." 

About  a  week  aAer,  another  capture  of  officers  took  place,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe.  About  fif\y  guerrillas,  under  Colonel  Ze- 
nobia,  were  charged  and  dispersed  by  Colonel  Dominguez,  after  which 
the  latter  proceeded  to  the  plains  of  Salva,  where  he  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  neighbouring  haciendas,  requesting  his  assistance 
in  liberating  the  inhabitants  from  the  tyranny  of  General  Torrejoii. 
On  the  6th,  Dominguez  charged  the  Mexican  party,  and  after  a  short 
skirmish  dispersed  it,  capturing  Generals  Torrejon,  Minon,  Guana, 
fifty  cavalry,  and  two  deserters.  The  Mexican  general  had  with  him 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  being  on  his  way  to  join  some  forces  at 
San  Andres,  and  proceed  thence  to  Orizaba.  The  American  force 
was  seventy. 

HESE  losses  only  tended  to  render  the 
guerrillas  more  daring  and  revengeful. 
About  the  1st  of  January,  a  large  train, 
composed  of  many  wagons,  and  carry- 
ing a  great  amount  of  specie,  set  out 
for  the  interior,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Miles.     The  rear  portion  of 
the  train  was  unable  to  leave  until  the 
morning  of  the  4th,     In  moving  over 
the  heavy  sand,  the  train  and   pack 
mules    became   so   scattered,   that   a 
company  of  mounted   riflemen,    under   Lieutenant   Walker,   were 
'hrown  seven  miles  behind  the  main  body  of  the  wagon  train.     At 
3f2  78 
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nine  o'clock,  word  was  receired  that  a  guerrilla  party  at  Santa  Fe, 
had  captured  some  of  the  packs  scattered  along  the  road.  At  this 
information,  Lieutenant  Walker  lef^  ten  men  with  some  wagons  which 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  up,  and  moving;  towards  Santa  Fe,  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  A  charge  was 
ordered,  when  the  guerrillas  scattered  in  diflerent  directions,  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  lieutenant's  little  company.-  All  com- 
munication with  the  main  party  was  thus  cut  ofT,  and  Walker  sent 
back  to  Vera  Cruz  for  assistance.  The  enemy's  fire  so  frightened 
the  horses  of  the  rifle  company,  that  they  were  obliged  to  dismount 
und  fight  on  the  open  prairie.  Five  of  his  men  were  killed  and  five 
wounded.  The  Mexicans  captured  three  hundred  pack  mules,  and 
about  one  hundred  tliousand  dollars  in  specie. 

■^^s&^J^^^  f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  January,  Colonel 
"" '  Hays,  with  one  hundred  rangers 

and  a  few  Illinois  volunteers, 
reached  Teotihuacan,  twelve  leagues 
north-east  of  Mexico,  in  pursuit  of 
Jarauta.  Here,  while  the  partj-  were 
reposing  at  a  hacienda,  with  their 
horses  unbridled  and  unsaddled,  the 
padre  came  suddenly  upon  them  with 
a  party  of  guerrillas.  With  wonted 
presence  of  mind,  the  colonel  in- 
stantly rallied  his  men,  when  a  most 
severe  battle  took  place,  the  rangers  being  on  foot.  Unfortimatcly 
for  the  assailants,  their  shot  were  fired  too  high,  and  consequently 
produced  no  effect  Eight  of  their  number  were  killed.  The  padre 
himself  IS  said  to  ha\e  been  severely  wounded,  and  one  of  his  men 
made  pnsoner 

About  this  time  the  towns  of  Serma,  Toluco,  and  Pachuca,  were 
occupied  bj  difierent  portions  of  the  American  army,  principally  from 
the  command  of  General  Cadwalader.  Orizaba  was  also  taken  by  a 
detachment  of  five  hundred  cavalry  under  General  Lane, 

On  the  14th  of  January,  a  train  of  two  thousand  wagons,  escorted 
by  a  sq::adron  of  cavalry,  two  companies  of  dragoons,  a  voltigeur 
corps  with  six  pieces,  and  some  battalions  of  infantry — the  whole 
urder  Major  Cadwalader,  of  the  vohigeurs — left  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  14th,  en  route  for  Vera  Cruz.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the 
guerrillas  to  cut  off  portions  of  this  train,  but  without  success.  It 
arrived  safely  on  the  coast,  January  27th,  bringing  with  it  a  number 
of  officers. 

Id  the  same  month,  Colonel  Childs  intercepted  certain  letters  of  a 
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treiisonnus  nature  at  Puebla.  A  conspiracy  bad  been  formed  there 
by  General  Rea,  and  some  of  his  associates,  to  assassinate  Don  Ra- 
phael Isunza,  the  Mexican  governor  of  state,  and  murder  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  in  favour  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  The 
object  of  this  movement  was  to  abolish  the  existing  government,  and 
proclaim  Rea  dictator.  Colonel  Childs  immediately  took  efficient 
measures  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  diabolical  plot,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  all  spies  to  leave  the  city,  and  rendering  it 
penal  for  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  hold  communication  with  the 
^errillas.     No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  two  large  trains  left  Vera  Cruz,  one  for 
Orizaba,  and  the  other  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  first  was  escorted 
by  sixteen  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Bankhead,  who,  since  the 
16th  of  December,  had  been  civil  and  military  governor  of  Vera 
(^niz.  Both  trains  arrived  safely  at  their  destination,  although  keenly 
watchtil  by  ^'le  guerrillas.  A  ^ort  time  previous  to  this,  [December 
13,  It il,]  General  Scott  had  issued  an  order  against  the  guerrillas 
by  wl.ich  every  American  post  established  in  Mexico  was  authorized 
to  push  daily  detachments  as  far  as  practicable  upon  the  roads,  in 
order  to  protect  tbem  from  the  marauding  parties.  "No  quarters," 
■ays  tlie  order,  "  will  be  given  to  known  murderers  or  robbers. 
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whether  called  guerrillas  or  rancheros,  and  whether  serving  under 
Mexican  commissions  or  not.  They  are  equally  pests  to  unguar.led 
Mexicans,  foreigners,  and  small  parties  of  Americans,  and  ought  to 
be  pxterminated.  Offenders  of  the  above  character,  accidentally  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  American  troops,  will  be  momentarily  held 
as  prisoners,  that  is,  not  put  to  death  without  due  solemnity.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  will  be  reported  to  commanding  officers,  who  will, 
without  delay,  order  a  council  of  war  for  the  summary  trial  of  the 
ofiendertj,  under  the  known  laws  of  war  applicable  to  such  cases. 

"A  council  of  war  may  consist  of  any  number  of  officers  not  leas 
ihan  three  nor  more  than  thirteen,  and  may,  for  any  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war,  condemn  to  death,  or  to  lashes,  not  exceed- 
ing fif^y,  on  satisfactory  proof  that  such  prisoner,  at  the  time  of 
capture,  actually  belonged  to  any  party  or  gang  of  known  robbers  oi 
murderers,  or  had  actually  committed  murder  or  robbery  upon  any 
American  officer  or  soldier,  or  follower  of  the  American  army," 

This  order  called  forth  active  operations  from  the  different  por- 
tions of  General  Scott's  army,  and  several  guerrilla  parties  were  en- 
tirely broken  up,  or  driven  from  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  such  was 
the  recklessness  of  these  marauding  bands,  that  the  roads  continued 
to  be  infested,  and  travellers  or  stragglers  from  the  American  army 
to  be  murdered.  Arrests  were  made,  and  the  prisoners  executed, 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
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I  RE  apparent  tranquillity 
which  foUoweti  the  esta- 
blishment of  American  au- 
thority in  California  and 
New  Mexico,  was  never 
very  profound,  nor  of  long 
duration.  However  advanlageous  a 
change  of  government  may  be  to  any 
people,  they  are  apt  to  regard  it,  if  for- 
cibly imposed  by  an  invading  army,  with 
a  jealous  eye,  and  to  take  every  means 
to  effect  a  counter  revolution.  This 
has  received  the  most  ample  confirmation  during  the  Mexican  war, 
wherein  the  Mexicans  have  been  protected  in  life,  religion,  and  pro- 
perty, and  yet  look  upon  their  protectors  as  robbers  of  the  most 
•''•ggi^vated  character.     Although  California  has  never  professed  any 
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Other  than  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  government,  and  fre- 
quently has  declared  against  her,  yet  is  this  feeling  against  the  Ame- 
ricans as  strong  there  as  in  the  central  provinces;  and  from  the 
moment  of  Fremont's  entrance  into  the  territory,  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  this  region  was  held  only  by  the  strict  hand  of  military  power. 
In  July,  1847,  three  companies  of  the  7th  regiment  of  New  York 
volunteers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton,  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  La  Paz,  Lower  California.  They  numbered  about  one  hundred 
men,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Towards  the  close  of  September, 
the  sloop  of  war  Dale  sailed  from  La  Paz  to  Mulege,  a  port  near  the 
head  of  the  Californian  gulf,  where  a  party  of  Mexicans,  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  were  reported  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  revolution.  On  entering,  the  Dale  hoisted  her  colours,  and 
sent  a  flag  on  shore,  requesting  the  surrender  of  the  town.  The 
Mexican  authorities  answered,  that  acting  as  they  did  under  advice 
from  government,  they  could  not  listen  to  the  demand,  and  that  if 
the  sloop  approached  within  gun  range,  she  would  be  fired  upon. 
On  receiving  this  reply,  the  Dale  entered  the  port,  but  was  not  fired 
upon.  Next  day  eighty  men  were  sent  on  shore,  who  were  fired 
upon  while  landing,  but  afterwards  chased  a  party  of  Mexicans  for 
two  or  three  miles  ;  night  coming  on,  they  were  withdrawn.  At  the 
same  time,  a  few  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town,  and  a  schooner 
burnt.  On  the  following  morning,  the  Dale  left  for  La  Paz,  bringing 
the  information  that  two  hundred  Mexicans  were  marching  towards 
that  place,  and  might  be  expected  in  a  few  days.  This  report,  how- 
ever, proved  incorrect. 

N  the  latter  part  of  October,  Commodore 
Shubrick  arrived  at  San  Jose,  and 
ordered  the  Dale  to  Guaymas,  to  re- 
lieve the  Portsmouth.  This  deprived 
Colonel  Burton  of  all  naval  assistance, 
and  entirely  cut  ofl*  his  retreat,  in  case 
of  necessity.  Unwilling  to  remain  in 
this  situation,  the  colonel  proceeded  to 
San  Jose,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
commodore  two  hundred  men  with  which  he  hoped  to  quiet  the 
country.  His  request  was  refused,  and  the  commodore  sailed  for 
Mazatlan. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  were  using  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
raise  a  force  sufficient  to  rid  themselves  of  the  American  troops. 
Leaving  Mulege,  they  passed  through  the  country,  robbing  ranchos, 
and  committing  the  greatest  depredations  upon  the  property  even  of 
their  own  citizens.     Several  of  these  marauding  bands,  after  securing 
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tU  the  itrms,  piovisions,  money,  and  stores  they  could  possil^  raise, 
concentrated  at  San  Antonio,  formed  a  territorial  junta  or  uongresB, 
and  isiiued  pro>:lainations  to  the  inhabitants.  These  movements  had 
the  effect  of  biinging  out  the  whole  region  against  the  little  garrison 
at  La  Paz.  Those  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  military 
operations,  now  engaged  in  the  campaign  with  the  zeal  of  crusaders. 
Between  one  and  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  November  16tb, 
Burton's  men  were  wakened  by  a  loud  roll  of  musketry,  followed  by 
shouts  from  an  unseen  enemy.  I'hus  suddenly  roused,  each  man 
sought  his  post  amid  a  shower  of  balls.  The  niglit  was  so  excessively 
dark,  that  ihey  gained  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  position  only  by 
the  flash  from  their  guns,  and  ihe  Mexicans'  battle  cry.  The  enemy's 
balls  continued  to  whi^le  among  the  garrison,  until  tlie  Americans 
brou{;ht  their  cannon  within  range,  when  a  few  volleys  were  followed 
by  a  dead  silence.  Expecting,  momentarily,  a  renewal  of  the  attack, 
the  troops  remained  in  position  until  daylight,  when  they  discovered 
that  the  enemy,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  had  entered  the 
town  and  posted  themselves  on  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Here  they  were  awaiting  the  removal  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  begin  the  main  attack. 

BOUT  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  (be  16th,  a  heavy  firing 
commenced  from  some  thick  cac- 
tus-bushes, which  almost  sur- 
rounded Ihe  camp.  Among  these 
the  Mexicans  were  concealed  so 
carefully,  that  their  presence  was 
known  only  through  the  flashes 
of  musketry.  During  the  whole 
morning  the  Americans  had  la- 
boured to  fortify  their  position, 
covering  the  roofs  ol  houses  with 
bales  of  cotton  yarn.  As  the 
Mexii.ans  were  several  hundred  yards  off,  the  garrison  lay  down,  in 
order  to  entice  them  nearer;  but,  being  posted  with  perfect  security 
in  an  old  building  near  a  grave  yard,  the  enemy  would  not  approach, 
and  tuuB  an  idle  lire  was  maintained  until  noon.  The  Americans 
had  one  man  killed. 

At  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  enemy  concentrated  their  forces,  en- 
tered ihe  town,  and  set  fire  to  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to  those 
who  had  favoured  the  Americans.  In  returning  from  this  barbarous 
proceeding,  they  passed  a  low  hill  in  front  of  Ihe  American  barracks, 
which  immediately  opened  upon  them.     A  ^ower  of  grape  ani 
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canister,  sweeping  through  their  ranks,  killed  ten  or  twelve,  ancl 
caused  so  touch  confusion  as  to  drive  back  the  survivors  frum  the 
streets.  As  the  sun  went  down  the  firing  ceased,  leaving  only  the 
lurid  glare  of  burning  buildings  as  the  finale  of  this  busy  and  ex- 
dting  day. 

In  this  first  day's  skirmish,  the  American  force  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  the  Mexicans  at  least  three  hundred.  One  company 
of  the  former,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
main  building,  under  Cnptain  S.  G.  Steele  and  Lieutenant  Penrose. 
The  other  company  was  in  the  barracks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  and  on  the  roof,  under  command  of  Lieutenants  Matsell  and 
Bufium.  The  volunteers  were  partly  under  Lieutenant  Young,  and 
partly  with  the  artillery  of  Lieutenant  Lemon. 

N  the  morning  following,  a  large  party  of  the 
enemy  were  observed  on  a  hill  two  miles  dis- 
tant, where  they  had  hoisted  a  flag.  Among 
them  were  about  sixty  Yake  Indians  from  Sonora. 
The  whole  command  was  mounted  on  spirited 
horses,  and  armed  with  muskets  and  rifles.  The 
'  commander  was  Manuel  Pineda,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Mexican  army,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
number  of  leaders  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  two  or  three  from  Cali- 
fornia. After  daylight  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  the  Americans,  but 
without  effect.  The  latter  improved  the  temporary  cessation  by 
digging  an  intrenchment  around  the  square,  burning  a  number  oi 
small  houses  which  obstructed  their  cannon-range,  and  strengthening 
as  much  as  possible  their  lines  of  defence.  In  this  position  the  par* 
ties  remained  for  several  days,  each  waiting  an  attack  from  the  o&er. 
On  the  20tb  a  proclamation,  signed  by  Pineda,  was  found  posted 
at  different  places  in  the  town,  promising  to  treat  all  Americans  with 
lenity,  and  stating  the  determination  of  the  Mexicans  to  conquei 
Burton's  party.  The  latter  redoubled  their  vigilance,  threw  up  a 
breastwork  around  the  main  buildings,  and  a  barricade  around  the 
cannon,  fortified  all  the  roofs,  and  were  constantly  at  their  posts. 

At  noon  of  the  same  day,  a  party  of  footmen  were  observed  drag- 
ging a  piece  of  artillery  through  the  surrounding  thickets,  towards  s 
building  known  as  the  Old  Quartel,  which,  although  the  mojt  promi- 
nent position  of  the  town,  the  Americans  had  failed  to  oi^cupy,  on 
account  of  its  dilapidated  condition.  This  position  reached,  a  fire 
commenced  simultaneously  from  alt  sides.  The  showers  of  ^lugs  and 
fihot  from  this  gun  were  answered  by  grape  from  the  American  can- 
non, and  for  a  little  while  the  action  was  warmly  contested.  A  heavy 
riaell,  exploding  among  the  Mexicans,  drove  them  torn  their  posi. 
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tioD,  and  tdlenced  their  piece ;  but  they  continued  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  Quartel,  and  other  places.  During  the  whole 
time  the  monotonous  tapping  of  a  drum  was  heard,  evidently  with 
the  design  of  excitiag  the  assailants  to  valour.  The  battle  continued 
nnlil  uight,  the  darkness  of  which -enabled  the  enemy  to  creep  quite 
near  to  the  works,  and  shelter  themselves  behind  some  adjacent 
banks.  The  battle  continued,  at  intervals  the  garrison  discharging 
musketiy  lod  cannon-shot,  and  receiving  showers  of  rifle  balls  and 
Indian  arrows.  At  eight  o'clock  the  assailants  withdrew,  with  the 
loss  of  six  men. 

Next  morning  ten  men  entered  the  Quartel,  hoisted  the  Mexican 
flag,  and  commenced  firing.  When  this  had  continued  more  than 
an  hour.  Captain  Stell,  with  twenty  men,  was  sent  against  them. 
He  surprised  the  party,  killing  six  and  taking  their  flag,  which  was 
immediately  inverted  under  that  of  the  garrison.  This  check  caused 
their  whole  force  to  retire ;  but  they  spread  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  await  reinforcements  and  cut  off  supplies  from  the 
American  camp. 

'^HILE  this  battle  was  going 
on  at  Lb  Paz,  a  par^  of 
e     hundred    and    fifly 
Mexicans,  under  Antonio 
Mejares,  approached  San 
'  Lieutenant  Heywood,  of 
the  United  States   marines,  was  sta- 
tioned, with  twenty  men  and  a  nine- 
^  pounder.     On  the  20th  of  November, 
t^,^-^    --  ,   j^^ii       ^-   they  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  de- 

^^^^ mand  to  surrender,  which  was  refused. 

The  Mexican  flag  was  then  run  up,  and  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
attack  upon  the  American  position  commenced.  Afler  the  firing  had 
continued  all  night  and  the  following  day,  a  grand  assault  was  made 
on  the  ensuing  ni^t.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  party  of  forty  men,  under 
Mejares,  charged  in  front,  while  a  hundred,  with  scaling-ladders, 
were  placed  in  the  rear.  When  they  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  nine- 
pounder,  it  suddenly  opened  upon  them,  killing  their  intrepid  leader, 
with  three  of  his  men,  and  driving  back  the  others  in  confusion.  A 
similar  discharge  against  those  in  the  rear,  was  attended  with  stmi- 
lii;  results.  A  firing  of  musketry  was,  however,  kept  up  until  morn- 
ing. On  the  following  day  two  American  whalers  entered  the  har- 
bour, and  sent  fifty  men  on  shore.  These  vessels  were  mistaken  by 
the  enemy  for  ships  of  war,  on  which  they  retreated  in  haste  to 
La  Paz. 
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Previous  to  this  battle,  various  alterations  in  command  had  taken 
place  in  Upper  California,  New  Mexico,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
A  battalion  of  Mormons  haring  reached  the  plains  of  California, 
united  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  regular  army  in  restoring  order 
in  the  affairs  of  government.  Previous  to  sailing  for  the  United 
States,  Commodore  Stockton  bad  declared  the  whole  country  to  be 
tranquil,  and  the  inhabitants  pleased  with  the  change  of  government. 
Allured  by  these  representations,  and  the  temptations  held  out  by 
government,  numbers  of  emigrants  left  tbe  United  States,  and  set  out 
to  find  a  new  home  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  hopes  of 
these  adventurers  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  have  been  disappointed. 
Several  of  their  parties,  while  crossing  the  mountains,  were  overtaken 
by  snow  storms,  during  which  many  perished.  So  great  was  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  that  whole  parties  were  reduced  to  a  few 
meagre,  famished  wretches,  whose  only  food  was  the  horrid  repast 
afforded  by  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  On  arriving  in  tbe 
country,they  insome  places  found  the  soil  of  surprising  fertility;  but, 
in  other  instances,  lai^e  companies  found  themselves  on  desert  tracts, 
trodden,  from  time  immemorial,  only  by  the  Indian  and  his  savage 
companions  of  tbe  brute  creation. 

Neither  had  the  condition  of  affairs  continued  such  as  had  been 
represented  by  the  commodore,  in  his  report  to  government.  As  has 
been  remarked  in  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter,  the  Mexicans, 
throughout  all  their  provinces,  looked  upon  the  Americans  more  in 
the  light  of  invaders  than  friends ;  and  consequently,  although  they 
felt  in  some  measure  the  superiority  of  the  government  established  by 
Genera!  Keamy,  yet  they  permitted  no  opportuni^  to  escape  which 
appeared  favourable  for  shaking  off  the  imposed  yoke. 

r-  HIS  involved  the  whole  country  in  a  series 

oj'  civil  broils,  the  more  vexatious  from 

iheir  being  apparently  endless.    The  truth 

is  that  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  as 

n  other  parts  of  the  republic,  the  Ameri* 

'  ciins  could  positively  claim  only  so  much 

I  of  the  soil  as  they  occupied  with  their 

army;    and  even  that  was  lost  as  soon 

^s    deserted   by  a   competent   defensive 

I  force. 

After  Stockton's  departure,  Commodore  Shubrick,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  squadron  operating  upon  that  portion  of  the  coast 
which  borders  on  California.  This  officer  imposed  upon  several  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  a  tariff  of  duties,  and  adopted  such  measures 
as  was  in  his  power,  for  the  security  of  the  adjoining  provinces. 
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£arlY  in  1847,  Commodore  Biddle  took  charge  of  the  entire  squadron. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  annul  a  former  act  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, placing  the  Pacific  coast  under  blockade.  The  repeal  of  this 
onerous  measure  was  equally  gratifying  to  the  American  residents 
and  the  crews  of  foreign  nations.  The  ports  of  Guaymas  and  Ma- 
zatlan  were,  however,  placed  under  control  of  the  squadron,  the 
ships  of  which  maintained  an  ascendency  in  the  neighbourhood  until 
the  capture  of  these  towns,  as  formerly  related. 

Meanwhile  General  Price  had  been  placed  in  New  Mexico,  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  used  great  efforts  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the 
province.  Late  in  January,  1848,  he  ordered  three  companies  of 
United  States  dragoons,  nine  of  horse,  five  of  infantry,  and  one  com- 
pany of  light  artillery,  to  concentrate  at  El  Paso,  preparatory  to  a 
march  upon  Chihuahua.  On  the  23d  of  February,  the  general  ar- 
rived there  in  person,  with  one  company  of  Missouri  horse.  Here 
he  immediately  commenced  active  preparations  for  the  intended 
expedition.  While  thus  engaged,  he  received  such  information  as 
confirmed  previous  reports,  respecting  the  enemy's  hostility,  and  of 
their  fabricating  cannon  and  other  implements  to  resist  the  march  to 
El  Paso.     The  Mexican  residents  in  this  quarter  were  in  a  statfe  of 


*  The  real  condition  of  Uieae  distant  provinces  during  the  war,  seems  never  to  have 
been  understood  by  either  the  people  or  government  of  our  country.  Although  New 
Mexico  was  in  almost  open  hostility  to  the  central  government,  yet  the  feeling  against 
the  Americans  was  as  strong  there  as  in  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  favourable 
disposition,  over  which  the  first  conquerors  were  accustomed  to  congratulate  them* 
selves,  was  never  any  thing  but  the  deceitful  lull  which  is  quiet  only  because  it  thereby 
husbands  the  power  of  the  approaching  hurricane.  Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel 
Fremont  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  the  brilliant  style  in  which  they  accomplished 
the  conquest  of  California ;  but  the  means  at  their  disposal  were  totally  inadequate  to 
secuie  permanently  the  conquests  which  they  had  made.  Considering  the  small  force 
of  the  Americans  in  California  and  their  distance  from  any  support  or  supplies,  it  must 
always  be  a  subject  of  astonishment  and  admiration  that  they  were  ever  able  to  gain  any 
fioothold  in  the  country ;  and  still  more  remarkable  is  it  that,  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
cealed but  bitter  hostility  of  the  people,  they  should  have  been  able  to  hold  possession 
of  the  country  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  determined  as  well  as  important  demonstrations  of  hostility  evinced 
by  the  people  of  this  region  was  their  opposition  to  General  Price's  expedition.  The 
country  through  which  he  passed  had  already  been  conquered  by  Commodore  Stockton 
and  General  Kearny,  and  portions  of  it  reconquered  by  Fremont  In  many  of  the 
towns,  local  governments  had  been  established,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered 
to  the  inhabitants.  But  these  conquests  were  but  the  effects  of  the  presence  of 
large  military  force,  having  in  them  nothing  of  the  will  or  the  affections.  Secret  con- 
spiracies against  the  Americans  were  continually  carried  on ;  and  as  the  garrisons  of  the 
conquered  towns  grew  weaker,  the  conspirators  threw  off  by  degrees  their  reserve,  and 
banded  in  open  opposition  to  our  forces.  It  will  cease  then  to  excite  our  wonder  that 
notwithstandiing  the  efficient  army  of  General  Price,  he  found  himself  at  every  town 
surrounded  with  armed  foes  with  whom  several  batUes  had  to  be  fought  before  he  conii 
be  eonsidered  even  in  safety. 
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rerolt  against  American  authority ;  aod  the  general  soon  found  thai 
he  was  likely  to  be  opposed  at  every  step  of  his  progress. 

■  NDER  these  circumstances,  the  American  com* 
mander  resolved  on  changing  his  original  plan 
of  operations,  and  by  forced  marches  with  hii 
best  troops,  to  strike  a  blow  upon  tbe  enemy 
before  he  could  adopt  measures  of  defence. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  he  de* 
spatched  Major  Walker,  with  three  companies 
of  the  Santa  Fe  battalion  of  horse,  to  occupy 
the  small  town  of  Carrizal,  distant  ninety  miles  from  El  Paso,  and  so 
situated  as  to  command  all  tbe  passes  leading  to  Chihuahua.  This 
command  had  orders  to  reconnoiter  the  country,  cut  off  all  com- 
munication by  establishing  strong  pickets,  and  make  eveiy  effort  to 
obtain  information  .especting  the  designs  and  movements  of  th^ 
enemy. 

On  the  ni^t  of  March  6tb,  when  within  sixty  miles  of  Chihuabuv, 
a  small  party  of  the  advance  came  upon  one  of  the  enemy's  picket*, 
but  was  unable  to  capture  it.  Aware  that  his  march  would  be  known 
on  tbe  following  morning,  the  general  pushed  forward  his  command 
widk  all  haste,  until  he  arrived  at  Laguna,  six  miles  from  the  Sacra- 
mento. Here  he  was  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  from  the  general  command- 
ing the  Mexican  forces,  who  protested  against  the  advance  upon  Chi< 
huahua,  on  the  ground  that  instructions  had  been  received  from  the 
Mexican  government,  suspending  hostilities,  as  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  and  signed  bycommissioners  on  behalf  of  both  goven^ 
ments.  Although  this  assertion  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct, 
Price  did  not  consider  the  evidence  adduced  as  conclufdve,  and 
would  not  receive  the  protest.  The  bearer  of  the  flag  then  requested 
that  two  American  officers  might  accompany  him  to' his  superiors,  in 
order  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  To  this  the  general  con- 
sented, naming  Captain  McKissick  and  Lieutenant  Prince  as  the  two 
negotiators. 

Fearful,  however,  of  treachery  on  the  enemy's  part,  he,  that  ni^t, 
moved  his  command  rapidly  upon  Chihuahua.  After  about  an  hour's 
march,  he  was  met  by  some  American  residents  of  the  city,  nho 
informed  him  that  on  the  morning  previous,  the  Mexican  army  had 
hastily  retreated,  taking  with  them  all  their  munitions  of  war. 

General  Price  had  anticipated  this  event,  and  prepared  for  it.  On 
the  day  before,  Beall*s  dragoons  were  detached,  so  that  by  a  forced 
march  over  the  mountains,  they  might  occupy  the  Durango  road, 
and  possibly  encounter  the  Mexicans  during  their  hurried  retreat. 
These  troops  executed  their  mission  in  the  most  satisfactoiy  manner, 
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but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of 
starting,  they  could  not  come  up  with  the  flying  foe; 

The  Americans,  at  nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  of  March  7,  took  posses* 
tion  of  Chihuahua.  On  the  following  morning,  General  Price  selected 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  mostly  mounted,  and  pursued  the 
retreating  Mexicans.  At  sunrise  of  the  9th,  he  reached  the  town  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales,  sixty  miles  of  Chihuahua,  where  the  eiiemj 
had  strongly  fortified  themselves.  Here  the  general  halted  his  troops 
and  commenced  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  his  opponent's  numbers 
and  position.  Notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  men,  ammunition,  and  stores,  he  determined  to  attack  their  works 
by  storm.  Preparatory  to  this,  he  dismounted  the  commands  of 
Kail  and  Walker,  to  act  as  infantry,  and  posting  Beall's  dragoons  in 
reserve,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  flight,  in  case  of  success,  he  chose 
tbe  west  side  of  the  town  for  Rail's  assault,  and  the  south-east  angle 
for  Walker's.  He  then  despatched  Lieutenant  Prince,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  demand  an  unconditional  surrender  of  tbe  town  and  public 
property. 

On  receiving  this  summons  General  Trias,  the  Mexican  leader,  re- 
quested an  interview  with  the  American  commander.  His  reasons 
for  this  request  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  he  had  previously 
protested  against  the  march  to  Chihuahua — that  official  notice  had  ar- 
rived from  the  Mexican  government  of  a  treaty  of  peace  having  been 
Eogned  by  commissioners  on  behalf  of  both  powers.  General  Trias 
solemnly  affirmed  that  he  himself  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
atatement,  which,  as  he  believed,  would  be  confirmed  in  a  few  days 
by  a  courier  express.  On  tbe  credit  of  these  assurances.  General 
Price  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  forces  for  a  few  days,  taking  the 
precaution  to  besiege  the  town,  and  send  for  reinforcements. 

lEUTENANT-COLONEL  LANE, 
with  tbe  expected  reinforce- 
ments arrived  about  daylight 
of  the  16lh.  They  consisted 
of  three  companies  of  Mis- 
souri horse,  under  Lane,  and 
Love's  battery  of  artillery. 
With  this  accession  to  his 
numbers,  General  Price  de- 
termined to  risk  an  assaidt 
in  order  to  end  a  siege  which 
had  become  peculiarly  trying 
to  his  soldiers.  Careful  re* 
connoissances  convinced  him  that  the  enemy  had  expected  this  event 
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lo  take  place  on  that  part  of  the  town  which  fronted  the  American 
camp,  and  had  there  prepared  for  it.  To  take  advantage  of  thii 
opinion.  General  Price  determined  on  changing  his  original  plan, 
and  by  moving  rapidly  to  some  weaker  point,  assault  and  carry  it 
before  tlie  gariison  could  recover  themselves. 

Accordingly,  at  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
with  his  whole  force,  except  Beall's  dragoons,  and  a  company  of 
Missouri  horse,  marched  to  the  western  side  of  the  town.  Here 
Lieutenant- Colon  el  Lane,  with  two  companies  of  the  Missouri  regi- 
ment, was  ordered  to  support  Love's  battery,  which  had  taken  posi- 
tion within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Chihuahua,  and  commanding  the  principal  plaza  and  church,  around 
and  in  which  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted.  Walker's  battalion 
was  placed  towards  the  south ;  while  between  these  two  commands 
were  four  companies  of  Rail's  troops,  conducted  by  the  general  in 
person. 

At  half  past  ten,  the  American  batteries  opened.  For  nearly  an 
hour  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  into  the  town,  destroying  houses,  and 
other  buildings,  and  gradually  driving  the  enemy  from  their  positions. 
It  was  answered  by  heavy  guns  and  wall  pieces,  which  produced, 
however,  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  assailants.  Shortly  afler  sun- 
down, the  garrison  surrendered.  General  Trias  and  forty-two  of  hia 
principal  officers  were  made  prisoners ;  while  eleven  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, nine  wall  pieces,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  stand  of 
arms  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  loss  of  the  assailants 
was  one  lieutenant,  two  corporals,  and  one  private  killed ;  and  nin^ 
teen  men  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  is  stated  by  General  Price 
to  have  been  several  hundred.  On  the  21st,  General  Armijo,  ex-go- 
vernor of  New  Mexico,  surrendered  himself  to  the  victors. 

This  battle  closed  the  military  events  of  the  war  in  California  and 
New  Mexico. 
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HE  remaining  military  operations  of  the  war  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  General  Lane  left  the 
capital  on  the  17th  of  February,  1848,  and  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  General  Paredes,  at  a 
hacienda  called  San  Christoval,  he  subsequently  en- 
countered and  defeated  a  party  commanded  by  Padre  Jarauta,  and 
returned  to  the  capital  on  the  1st  of  March. 

The  abortive  attempts  of  Mr.  Trist  to  establish  peace,  immediately 
after  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  did  not  terminate  his 
mission  as  a  negotiator  with  the  Mexican  republic.  Efforts  were 
made  both  by  himself  and  General  Scott,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result.  These  were  at  length 
crowned  with  success.  In  January,  the  general -in- chief  laid  before 
the  Mexican  authorities  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  similar  in  its  general 
features  to  the  one  formerly  rejected.  They  appointed  Luis  G. 
Cueras,  Bernardo  Conto,  and  Miguel  Atristain   as    commissioners. 
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Air,  Trist  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
negotiators  met  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  after  a  reciprocal  com- 
munication of  their  respective  powers,  arranged  and  signed  a  "  treaty 
of  peace,  friendship,  limits  and  settlement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic." 

Id  February,  this  instrument  arrived  in  Washington,  and  was  trans- 
mitted by  President  Polk  to  the  American  Senate.  After  a  secret 
session  of  several  days,  that  body,  on  the  10th  of  March,  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  agreed  to  it,  after  a  few  alterations, 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  to  fifteen,  four  senators  being  absent. 
On  the  I4th,  Mr.  Sevier  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  to  present  the  treaty  as  amended  to  the 
Mexican  congress  for  their  final  action.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Clifibrd.  On  arriving  in  Mexico,  these  gentlemen  immediately 
submitted  the  treaty  to  the  national  congress,  then  assembled  at 
Queretaro.  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  it  passed  the 
House  of  Deputies  by  a  large  majonty,  and  on  the  25th  of  May  was 
ratified  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  five."  Although 
strenuous  eSbrts  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  Consummation  of  this 
act  by  several  partisan  leaders  and  members  of  the  public  press,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  the  Mexican  nation 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  peace.  Information  of  the  ratification  was 
received  in  Mexico  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  discharging  of  fireworks, 
and  other  manifestations  of  satisfaction. 

REAT  preparations  were  made  for  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  American 
troops  from  Mexico,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  I  he  duty  of 
r  superintending  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments devolved  on  General  Butler, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  General  Scott,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  president  to  the  chief  command. 
The  general- in- chief  had  left  the  ci^ 
of  Mexico  on  ihe  22d  of  April,  reached 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th,  and  immediately 
embaHied  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sevier  left  the  capital  on  the 
12th  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  about  the  20th,  superintend- 
ing in  his  route,  the  marching  of  the  troops  towards  that  city.  The 
army  left  Vera  Cruz  by  detachments,  the  greater  part  arriving  in 
New  Orleans  before  the  middle  of  June. 

*See  Appendix, page  699. 
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THE  first  portion  of  this  work,  which  treats 
f         of  the  history  and  dtscription  of  Mexico, 
closes  with  the  historj'  of  the  war  between 
that  eountry  and  the  United  States.     But 
the  recently  revived  interest  in  Mexico  haa 
been  BO  general  and  widcf^pread,  that  the 
publisher   lias   thought  it  imperative   to 
add  to  the  volume  a  Second  Part,  giving 
sketcliea  of  the  country  an  seen  through 
American  eyes,  with  a  (X)ndensed  histori- 
cal sketch,  also,  of  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing historical  events  which  have  ofvurred 
since  the  close  of  the  conflict  mth  the  United  States,  a  period  to 
which  the  volume  was  brought  down  by  its  author,  Dr.  Frost. 
During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  clm^  of  the  war  witli 
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the  United  States  and  the  accession  of  Benito  Juarez  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Mexico,  the  internal  polity  of  the  country  was  not  materi- 
ally changed  from  its  former  condition ;  with  that  event,  however, 
a  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated  in  Mexico,  which,  at  its  com- 
mencement, led  to  most  serious  complication  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  the  country  itself,  as  well  as  with  other  nationalities,  which  last 
will  be  more  fully  sketched  hereafter. 

The  first  great  step  inaugurated  by  President  Juarez  towards  the 
political  and  social  improvement  of  his  country  was  the  suppression 
of  State  religion,  the  confiscation  of  the  vast  estates  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  universal  toleration  of  all 
religious  beliefs,  the  encouragement  of  education,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroads  intersecting  all  the  great  divisions  of  the 
republic. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  travellers  who  undertake  to  give  de- 
scriptions of  the  countries  they  visit,  seem  to  see  them  through  pecu- 
liarly-colored glass,  which  i>ermits  them  to  see  very  little  beyond  the 
comparatively  few  people  they  meet,  the  hotels  they  stop  at,  and  the 
banquets  which  are  set  before  them. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  country,  of  the  character  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  of  the  particular  articles  which  are  or  might  be 
produced,  of  the  quantity  of  arable  lands,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  social  condition  of  the  cultivators,  they  in  most  cases  leave  their 
readers  in  profound  ignorance,  seeming  to  think  all  who  may  have 
any  curiosity  on  those  subjects  need  but  look  into  statistical  tables  to 
obtain  any  desired  information. 

A  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  will  give  a  particular  out- 
line of  the  political  divisions  of  the  countr}',  while  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  Mexico  will  at  once  be  seen  and  understood.  Of  the  general 
topography  of  a  country,  mere  maps  made  in  the  ordinary  way  are 
incapable  of  conveying  much  information  to  the  mind,  except  ^t 
of  the  merest  outline.  This  information  can,  therefore,  be  only 
sought  for  by  consulting  books,  or  from  personal  observation,  whidi 
latter  mode  of  gaining  knowledge  of  a  country  as  large  as  Mexico 
is  too  inconvenient,  as  well  as  expensive,  to  be  indulged  in  by  but 
comparatively  few  persons. 

A  reliance  upon  books  descriptive  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest,  emanating  from  Spanish  sources,  are  not  to  be  much  relied 
on,  they  being  too  fabulous  and  untrustworthy,  as  has  been  well  estab- 
lished by  Judge  Wilson,  of  California,  in  his  l)ook  of  travels  in  that 
ooimtry. 

Nothing  upon  the  subject,  that  the  writer  is  aware  of,  has  been 
published  of  late  years,  either  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  which 
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supplies  a  much  needed  want ;  nor  will  the  writer  undertake  to  sup- 
ply it  any  farther  than  what  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
rapid  sketches. 

Mexico,  as  a  whole,  is  a  country  of  mountains  and  valleys,*  with 
the  exception  of  the  strip  lying  on  its  eastern  border  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  On  the  western  or  Pa<^'ific  coast  it  is  mountainous  from 
the  very  sea-coast  inward.  On  the  side  bordering  on  the  Gulf  it  is 
low  and  flat  for  some  distance  inland  to  where  the  mountains  com- 
mence. Almost  the  whole  countr^'^  lies  within  the  tropic,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  northern  along  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  lowlands  along  the  sea-coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
lands  are  low  and  flat,  and  the  climate  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  is  hot 
in  the  valleys,  and  cool  all  the  year  round  on  the  mountains  and 
table  lands.  This  condition  of  things  prevails  until  the  mountains 
are  reached,  when  the  climate  at  once  becomes  mild  and  salubrious, 
growing  cooler,  however,  as  the  elevation  increases,  so  that  in  the 
interior  the  seeming  paradox  prevails  that  whilst  in  the  valleys  the 
productions  of  a  tropical  soil,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  ^d  tropical  fruits, 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  greatest  abundance,  a  few  miles  of  ascent 
into  the  higher  mountain  regions  all  the  cereal  grains,  fruits,  and 
v^etables  may  also  be  most  extensively  produced  by  the  cultivation 
•f  the  soil ;  whilst  within  the  mountains  themselves  there  are  still 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  those  metals  and  minerals  so  keenly  de- 
sired and  highly  prized  by  the  whole  race  of  civilized  man,  and  of 
which  such  enormous  amounts,  particularly  of  the  precious  metals, 
have  already  been  extracted,  which,  had  they  been  obtained  from 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  enterprises,  would  have  made  Mexico 
one  of  the  richest  on  earth.f 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  demonstrated  problem,  that  countries  pro- 
ducing only  precious  metals  are  destined  to  be  always  poor,  as  there 
is  no  immediate  use  for  them  where  they  are  obtained  from  the  earth, 
beyond  the  expense  of  getting  them  out  and  refining  them  for  ex- 
portation. 

On  the  contrary,  where  a  country  is  alike  well  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  enterprises  as  for  the  procurement  of 
precious  metals,  a  permanent  and  enterprising  ix)pulation  will  imme- 
diately establish  itself,  unless  some  great  and  repressive  cause  exists, 
as  was  unfortunately  the  case  in  Mexico  until  within  the  last  decade. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  describe  the  physical  effects  produced  in 
Mexico  by  the  improved  condition  of  things,  by  the  adoption  of  a 

*  See  illustration,  Vera  Cruz,  page  471. 

t  See  illustration  of  hauling  mining  machinery,  page  635. 
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system  of  universal  toleration  in  religious  matters,  the  encourage- 
ment of  education,  as  well  as  the  system  of  railroad  building,  and 
other  improvements.  Great  results  may,  however,  be  predicted  with 
an  unfailing  certainty ;  they  \vill  be  as  certain  as  that  light  flows 
from  the  sun. 

But  leaving  generalities,  and  coming  down  to  more  practical  con- 
siderations, we  will  now  proceed  with  somewhat  of  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  country  as  it  actually  presents  itself  on  approaching 
it  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  as  well  as  along  the  way  by  which 
the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  reached.* 

As  already  said,  the  coast  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
usually  low  and  flat,  rising  gradually  towards  the  mountains.  In 
this  lower  or  flat  country  the  sugar-cane  seems  to  find  its  native 
home,  and  flourishes  to  such  an  extent  that  we  of  the  United  States, 
except  those  persons  who  have  been  in  Mexico,  have  no  idea  of. 
Many  of  the  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  etc,  are  pro- 
duced there  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  cotton-stalk  grows  into 
a  tree;  chocolate  and  coifee  are  produced  to  a  great  extent;  and 
indigo  and  vanilla  are  indigenous.  So  far  as  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  is  concerned,  the  question  of  the  planter  is  not,  "  when  will 
cane  be  ripe  ?  "  as  there  is  always  a  sufficient  quantity  ripe  enough 
for  the  mill,  but  whether  the  diy  season  has  sufficiently  advanced, 
it  being  impossible  to  haul  it  there,  as  the  roads  are  impassable 
during  the  wet  or  rainy  season.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  coast  lands  through  the  whole  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Gulf. 

The  first  and  only  city  of  any  importance  on  the  Gulf  coast  is 
Vera  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  in  which 
there  are  many  and  large  sugar  estates,  yielding  immense  products 
to  their  owners ;  there  are  also  many  others  in  the  Gulf  States. 

The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  this  continent, 
which,  together  with  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,t  has  been  so 
often  described  as  to  make  any  attempt  at  the  description  of  it  here 
almost  useless;  nevertheless,  the  writer  will  give  merely  a  brief 
sketch  of  it.  Vera  Cruz  lies  immediately  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
plain,  the  city  itself  being  surrounded  by  sand-hills,  which  materially 
aided  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  the  city. 

The  greater  portions  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  are  built  in  the 
Saracenic  or  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  so  long  prevalent  in  Spain 
after  the  final  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Moors.     These  houses,  seldom 

*  See  illustration,  city  of  Mexico,  page  603. 
f  See  illustration,  page  471. 
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exceeding  two  stories  in  height,  have  flat  roofs,  and  presents  some- 
what ungainly  appearance  from  the  street,  whilst  the  interior  is 
reached  by  a  drive-way  for  carriages.  There  is  almost  universally  a 
court,  round  which  the  building  is  erected,  very  often  presenting 
quite  a  finished  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  houses  occupied 
by  the  poorer  classes  may  be  designated  as  hovels  rather  than  houses. 
Almost  all  of  the  buildings  of  ever}^  description  are  covered  with 
stucco,  which  naturally  becomes  white  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
weather,  and  gives  the  whole  quite  a  picturesque  appearance  from  a 
distance. 

At  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  commences  the  railroad  system  of 
Mexico,  by  which  most  of  the  travel  between  the  capital  and  the 
Gulf  coast  is  carried  on.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  two  cities  is  carried  by  the  same  means,  whereby 
the  ancient  means  of  travel  by  the  lumbering  stage-coach  for  travel- 
lers as  w^ell  as  the  mule  conducts  for  freight  is  entirely  superseded. 

Not  a  very  great  distance  from  Vera  Cruz,  going  westward,  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  regions  commences,  when  the  traveller  soon 
finds  himself  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  plain  skirting  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  he  begins  to  see  a  development  of  tropical 
nature  which  is  entirely  new  to  him.  Some  of  the  mountain  gorges 
are  densely  covered  with  triees  and  shrubbery  of,  to  him,  an  unknown 
kind.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  bare  of  timber,  whilst,  instead 
of  the  unsightly  rail  fences  so  common  in  the  United  States,  the 
whole  of  the  land  he  here  sees  under  cultivation  is  enclosed  by 
plants  of  the  cactus  family,  each  presenting  an  impenetrable  barrier 
of  thick  outspread,  dagger-like  leaves,  armed  with  the  most  formi- 
dable spines,  whilst  the  cultivation  itself  is  conducted  by  rude  and 
uneducated  Indians,  or  mestizos  or  half-breeds,  with  most  ancient 
and  unsightly  implements,  plougLs  made  of  the  forks  of  trees,  one 
part  of  which  is  hewn  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge  and  the  other  into 
a  kind  of  handle,  the  whole  innocent  of  the  least  iron ;  drawn  by  an 
ox  team,  with  two  persons  conducting  the  operation  of  ploughing, 
one  to  hold  the  plough  and  the  other  to  drive  or  rather  lead  the 
team.  The  use  of  horses  or  mules  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  is 
never  dreamed  of,  they  being  regarded  as  too  valuable  animals  for 
such  purposes,  although  there  are  thousands  of  them  on  neighboring 
estinceas,  or  horse  and  mule  breeding  farms,  which  could  be  purchased 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  head. 

The  Indian  habitations  seen  from  the  roadside  are  mere  huts, 

erected  upon  four  posts,  covered  with  a  thatch  roof  of  palm  leaves, 

rather  -than  houses,  serving  only  to  cover  the  inhabitants  from  rain. 

Where  more  substantial  materials  were  made  use  of,  they  would  con- 
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sist  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  bricka  mixed  with  straw,  having  no  other 
flooring  than  that  furnished  by  mother  earth.  Chimneys  are  an  al- 
raoet  unkiio^vn  institution  entirely  throughout  Mexico,  as  most  of  the 
cooking  is  done  by  means  of  charcoal,  except  in  the  more  elevated 
situations  in  the  mountains ;  the  climate  of  the  country  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  republic  being  so  mild  as  to  render  fires  for  other  domes- 
tic purposes  unnecessary. 

The  first  ci^  that  is  reached  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz  is  Jalapa,  at 
an  elevation  of  a  little  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  having  a  climate  like  an  elysium, 
neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot  for  the  most  physical  enjoyment  during 
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the  entire  year.  Here  all  the  tropical  fruits  may  be  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  which  are  cultivated 
in  northern  climates ;  while  the  soil,  when  cultivated,  produces  all  the 
cereal  grains,  siich  as  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  rye.  Yet  here,  as  in  all 
other  tropit-al  countries,  the  same  state  of  facts  pre\-ail8 — that  is, 
where  Nature  is  most  Iwneficent  in  supplying  her  productions  suita- 
ble for  man's  wants,  men  do  the  least  to  obtain  them,  being  satisfied 
with  such  as  will  simply  supply  the  owiinary  demands  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  sufficient  clothing  to  cover  tlieir  nakedness,  without  feel- 
ing any  want  of  what  are  otheruise  looked  upon  us  superfluities. 

The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  at  Jalapa  is  such  that  the  ocean 
may  be  seen  therefrom,  whilst  objects  at  great  distances  seem  to  be 
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only  a  few  miles  away.  Such  is  the  regularity  of  the  climate  that 
the  same  light  clothing  is  suitable  all  the  year  round.  The  habita- 
tions  of  the  city,  as  are  all  those  of  the  people  of  Spanish  origin, 
are  built  round  a  square,  with  a  large  court  in  the  centre,  with  flat 
roofs,  the  tops  of  which  are  often  utilized  for  sleeping  purposes, 
where  at  night  they  may  inhale  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  perfumed  by 
the  odor  of  thousands  of  plants  and  flowers  which  seem  to  have  been 
created  to  enhance  the  pleasures  of  man,  but  which  will  not  bow  tc 
serve  his  wants. 

Jalapa,  like  most  cities  of  Mexico  visited  by  sight  and  pleasure 
seekers,  lies  upon  what  was,  and  still  is,  the  grand  or  royal  road  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  During  the  time,  some  three 
hundred  years  ago,  Mexico  wa^  a  Spanish  colony,  it  was  along  this 
road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  and  thence  to  Acapulco,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  entire  traffic  of  Spain  with  her  far-off  eastern 
colonies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  carried  on. 

The  traffic  therefrom  made  both  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  impor- 
tant commercial  marts.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  accounts  for 
the  importance  and  population  of  the  cities  intervening  on  the  road, 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  from  whence  the  road  also  leads  to 
Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  which  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic, 
and  was  the  port  of  transshipment  for  most  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce between  Spain  and  her  colonies  on  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Although  there  was  a  stage  route  all  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico,  from  thence  to  Acapulco,  the  travel,  as  well  as  carriage  of 
specie  and  merchandise,  was  conveyed  on  mules.  The  latter  city 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance  until  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico ;  and  if  that  country  continues  on  the  road  of 
improvement  recently  developed,  it  must  again  rise  in  importance^ 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  good  harbors  on  the  Pacific  side  of  that  re- 
public. 

After  leaving  Jalapa,  the  next  city  on  the  route  is  the  city  of 
Perote,  which  is  situated  at  a  much  higher  elevation  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  road  intervening  between  these  two  cities  presents  to  the 
view  of  the  traveller  some  of  the  finest  natural  picturesque  scenery 
on  earth.  Although  Jalapa  *  is  itself  situated  at  a  ver>'  consider- 
able elevation,  on  looking  along  the  route  to  the  westwanl,  the 
view  of  the  traveller  is  for  the  time  l)eing  limited  by  a  higher 
range  of  mountains,  which  look  as  if  his  further  progress  was  en- 
tirely intercepted  by  them ;  yet  as  he  gradually  ascends  the  road  lead- 
ing to  their  base,  and  commences  to  ascend  their  sides,  the  landscape 
becomes  more  and  more  enlarged  until  he  arrives  at  their  summit, 

*  See  illustration,  page  642. 
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from  which,  on  taking  a  sun^ey  of  the  surrounding  horizon,  he  feels 
as  if  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  within  his  sight — almost  all 
the  kingdoms  of  nature  certainly  are ;  for  within  a  few  hours'  travel 
from  Jalapa  is  a  clime  where  all  the  exuberant  productions  of  the 
tropics  abound,  where  the  air,  perfumed  by  the  aroma  of  a  thousand 
new  and  beautiful  flowers,  regales  his  senses.  He  has  travelled  thence 
to  a  cold  and  rigorous  climate  where  the  cultivation  and  production 
of  the  cereal  grains,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  more  boreal  regions 
hang  on  the  trees  around ;  and  he  thus  passes  in  a  few  hours'  ride  to 
a  higher  elevation  of  some  three  thousand  feet,  during  which  he  sees 
and  feels  all  the  changes  which  travellers  in  other  countries  expe- 
rience in  going  through  many  degrees  of  latitude;  he  has  thus  passed 
from  the  grove  of  citron,  the  orange,  and  lemon,  through  the  forest 
of  the  temperate  zone  to  the  region  of  spnice  and  the  pine  which 
he  sees  growing  on  the  sides  and  in  the  gorges  of  neighboring 
mountains,  which  are  still  much  higher  than  the  road  along  which 
he  travels.  He  now  reaches  what  is  called  the  table-land  of  Mex- 
ico, on  which  he  soon  arrives  at  the  somewhat  historic  city  of  Perote. 
Perote  is  built  very  much  upon  the  same  plan,  and  the  buildings 
show  the  same  characteristics,  of  nearly  all  SpanLsh-American  cities. 
The  most  notable  events  in  the  modern  history  of  Perote  are  perhaps 
allied  to  incidents  which  have  taken  place  within  the  present  century 
and  Avithin  the  memory  of  many  persons  still  living,  aye,  of  some  who 
were  a  part  of  them.  Not  many  yards  from  its  walls  stand  the  cele- 
brated fortress  or  castle  of  San  Carlos,  built  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment for  the  double  purpose  of  a  military  fortress  and  as  a  place  of 
safe  deposit  for  the  immense  sums  of  the  precious  metals  extracted 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico  at  times,  when,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  war  between  Spain  and  other  maritime  nations,  it  would 
have  been  unsafe  to  have  intrusted  so  much  and  such  valuable  treas- 
ure upon  her  old  lumbering  galleons,  many  of  which  were  actually 
(^ptured  with  immense  sums  on  board.  At  one  time  the  accumula- 
tion of  silver  dollars  was  so  great  as  to  have  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  forty  million  dollars.  It  was  in  the  castle  of  San 
Oarlos,  at  Perote,  that  many  prisoners  of  State  and  of  war  were 
imprisoned  by  the  civil  and  militaiy  authorities.  It  was  within  its 
walls  that  celebrated  Texan-Quixotic  band  who,  with  a  verj^  small 
force  under  General  Thomas  Green,  attemptwl  an  invasion  of  Mexico, 
and  were  all  captured  at  the  town  of  Mier,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1842,  taken  to  that  castle  and  there  confined  as  lawless  marauders; 
and  while  en  route  to  Perote  tliey  were  halted  at  Ranch  Salado,  on 
the  2oth  of  March,  1843,  and  witliin  the  .stone-cut  walls  of  Fort 
Salado  they  were  compelled  to  cast  lots,  consisting  of  white  and 
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black  beans,  the  black  being  in  proportion  of  one  black  bean  to  every 
tenth  man.  After  the  drawing  was  over,  the  color  of  every  man's 
bean  foretold  his  fate.  Each  unfortunate  holder  of  a  black  one 
being  immediately  taken  away  from  his  more  fortunate  companions, 
the  whole  were  put  into  a  separate  squad,  taken  to  the  back  part  of 
the  fort  on  the  outside,  and  immediately  shot  by  order  of  Colonel 
Ortis.  The  names  of  the  victims  of  this  perfidious  and  atrocious 
tragedy  were :  Thomas  L.  Jones,  James  M.  Ogden,  John  S.  Cash, 
Patrick  Maher,  Henr}'  Whaling,  Major  Robert  Dunham,  William 
Rowan,  Major  J.  D.  Cocke,  Robert  Harris,  James  Torrey,  J.  M. 
Thompson,  C.  M.  Roberts,  James  Turnbull,  E.  E.  Esta,  Captain 
William  M.  Eastland,  M.  C.  Wing,  and  James  L.  Shepherd.  At 
Huatokioe,  Captain  Ewen  Cameron  was  taken  from  his  pallet  at  mid- 
night and  force-marched  to  San  Cristobal  (in  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi),  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood,  his  fate  being  kept  a  secret 
from  his  comrades.  Nine  of  the  command  died  eti  roide  to  Perote ; 
five  escaped  at  night ;  two  sixteen-year  old  boys  were  pardoned  and 
were  adopted  by  Santa  Anna ;  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  that  were  captured 
of  Greneral  Green's  command,  were  released  eight  months  afterwards. 
Beyond  Perote  the  traveller  in  due  time  reaches  the  city  of  La 
Puebla  de  los  Angelos  *  (the  "village  of  the  angels"),  this  name  being 
given  to  what  was  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  a  mere 
village  of  mud  huts,  occupied  by  the  Indians.  Being  situated  on 
such  a  delightful  spot  amidst  the  mountains,  the  pious,  conquer- 
ing Spaniards  resolved  to  establish  a  city  thereon,  and  then,  according 
to  their  usual  practice,  began,  by  building  a  large  and  stately  church 
edifice,  to  attract  the  rude  and  untutored  savages  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  new  worship  they  were  introducing  among  them.  To  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  whilst  the  church  was  being  erected,  the  work 
performed  during  the  day  was  surreptitiously  continued  at  night  by 
the  pioas  fathers.  Then  in  the  morning  the  ignorant  Indians  would 
be  shown  how  the  height  of  the  walls  had  increased  during  the 
night  by  the  descent  of  the  angels  from  heaven,  who  went  to  work 
on  the  building  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  thereby  proving  the 
approval  of  heaven  in  the  erection  of  the  church,  which  was,  as  to 
them,  to  be  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  of  whom  they  knew  noth- 
ing, and  even  at  this  day  know  nothing,  except  what  they  have 
learned  through  ceremonials  repeated  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the 
impression  created  by  these  ceremonials,  and  the  exhibitions  of 
statues  of  saints,  and  pictures  of  angels,  the  crucifixion,  and  other 

*  See  illustrations,  pages  597  and  679. 
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religious  subjects.  Hence  the  name  of  the  "  village  of  the  angels.** 
Modem  profanity  has,  however,  stripped  the  name  of  the  city  of  every- 
thing, and  brought  it  down  to  the  simple  word  Puebla,  village,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  the  second  city  in  size,  and  the  chief  one  in 
manufacturing  industry,  within  the  republic,  most  of  the  manufac- 
turing of  cotton  cloths  in  Mexico  being  carried  on  therein.  The 
buildings  within  the  city  are  more  upon  the  modern  plan  than  any 
other  in  that  country. 

On  leaving  Puebla  and  proceeding  to  Mexico,  the  same  tropical 
grandeur,  both  as  to  the  surroundings  of  soil  and  climate,  continueB 
to  prevail ;  so  does  the  vileness  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  which  makes  travelling  in  Mexico  almost  everywhere  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable,  if  not  dangeroiLs — that  is  organized  robbery 
on  the  highways,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  most  polite  and  scientific 
manner  imaginable.  The  gentleman  robber  whose  business  it  is  to 
relieve  you  of  your  money  and  other  valuables,  whilst  others  are 
standing  over  you  with  cocked  blunderbusses  and  pistols  pointed  at 
yen,  will  deplore  the  sad  necessity  which  impels  him  to  relieve  you 
of  your  wealth,  on  the  plea  that  the  necessities  of  himself  and  friends 
are  greater  than  yours.  After  the  same  operation  has  been  gone 
through  with  on  all  the  travellers,  ladies  not  excepted,  who  may 
be  in  the  coach,*  or  dUighicia,  he  and  his  partj'  will  depart,  starting 
off  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  courtly  lx>w,  and  an  A  Dios  senores 
et  cabdUeros,  which  almost  makes  you  regret  that  the  performance 
has  come  to  an  end.  He  and  his  band  disappear  in  the  glens  of  the 
mountains  as  mysteriously  as  they  came,  and  you  breathe  more 
freely  and  lighter — at  least  so  far  as  your  money  and  valuables  are 
concerned — than  you  did  before  their  visit  was  made. 

Between  Puebla  and  the  capital  there  are  some  smaller  towns,  a 
description  of  which  it  is  useless  to  give,  as  it  would  only  amount  to 
a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  written. 

Soon  after  leaving  Puebla,  you  begin  to  feel  that  you  are  gradually 
descending  the  scale  of  elevation,  until  you  arrive  at  a  point,  stiU 
within  the  mountains,  from  which  the  valley  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Mexico  can  be  seen.  Here  a  landscape  is  presented  which,  to  him 
who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  will  never  be  effaced  from  his  memory. 
The  gorgeous  green  of  the  valley,  the  varied  hues  of  mountains  in 
the  distance,  fields  of  growing  corn,  the  causeways  leading  through 
the  low  lands  to  the  city,  the  spider-web-like  lines  showing  the 
canals,  the  aqueduct,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  the  castle  of  Chapultepec; 
the  same  Saracenic  spires  of  the  churches,  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses, 

*  See  illustration,  page  24. 
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the  almost  universal  whiteness  of  the  walls  were  seen,  the  green 
spots  of  the  plaza  are  all  seen  in  miniature,  though  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, owing  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  great  distance  from 
which  is  so  distinctly  seen,  at  once  raises  a  sensation  in  the  mind 
the  effect  of  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  produced  by  a 
realization  of  some  of  the  vivid  pictures  drawn  by  the  imagination 
of  the  youthful  reader  of  some  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  entertain- 
ments. 

This  mirage,  as  thus  seen  from  a  distance,  like  all  others,  how- 
ever, becomes  greatly  modified  as  the  reality  itself  is  approached; 
although  the  traveller,  as  he  finally  enters  the  city  itself,  still  sees 
enough,  as  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and  will  challenge  his  observation  and  astonishment. 
But  as  it  has  been  so  often  described,  a  description  of  it  here  would 
be  an  act  of  supererogation.  I  will  thei^efore  quote  Furguson  on 
cliurches  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

CHURCHES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

The  Cathedral  [La  Ckiiedrol). — The  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
City,  situated  on  the  Plaza  Mayor  (principal  square  or  parade),  is 
flanked  at  its  left  by  the  Sagrario,  which  is  the  general  parish  church 
of  the  town,  and  an  entirelv  distinct  one.  The  Cathedral  Ls  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Cortez  found  and  destroyed  the  Aztec  TeocaUi, 
dedicated  to  the  Mexican  god,  Huitzilopetehli.  When  the  conqueror 
distributed  the  laud  of  the  ancient  city,  he  first  gave  this  spot  to  the 
Franciscan  monks  to  build  a  church  on,  but  he  changed  his  mind 
and  gave  them  the  land  on  which  now  stands  the  remains  of  their 
old  church  and  convent,  and  bought  the  land  of  the  Plaza  Mayor 
for  them  for  $40.  A  first  Cathedral  was  built  in  1530,  but  de- 
molished, being  too  small.* 

The  body  of  the  actual  edifice  was  begun  in  1573,  finished  in 
1667,t  and  cost  $1,762,000,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  of  Sjmin. 
The  towers  were  begun  by  Juan  Lozano  and  finished  in  1791,  by 
Damian  Ortiz,  an  Americsin  architect ;  the  cost  was  $194,000,  being 
a  total  cost  of  $1,956,000.  The  bases  of  its  columns  are  cut  out  of 
tlie  Aztec  idols  found  in  the  teocalli. 

Its  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

From  north  to  south 426  feet. 

From  east  to  west 200    " 

*  The  Cathedral  was  founded  by  Carlos  V.  and  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in 
date  of  9th  September,  1530. 

t  It  was  dedicated  on  the  2d  February,  1656,  although  it  was  not  finished,  but 
finally  dedicated  on  the  22d  December,  1667. 
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Height  of  roof 175  feet. 

Height  of  towers 200    " 

Width  of  towers  (square) 32J  " 

Height  of  statues  from  the  ground 126    " 

Their  height 12    " 

The  two  churches,  forming  one  sole  building,  although  of  a  dif- 
ferent style  of  architecture,  are  surrounded  by  chains,  supported  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  stone  pillars.  Thence  the  name  of  El 
Paseo  de  laa  Cadenas  (the  promenade  of  the  chains),  in  which  the 
Mexican  population  delighted  on  moonlight  nights  from  8  o'clock 
P.  M.  until  midnight,  before  the  plantation  of  the  actual  garden  in 
front  of  the  basilic.  At  each  of  the  two  front  angles  of  the  square 
formed  by  the  chains  is  a  stone  pedestal,  measuring  thirteen  and  a 
half  feet  high.  At  each  corner  is  a  human  skull  carved  out  of 
stone,  and  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  cross,  seven  feet  high,  around  the 
basis  of  which  is  a  stone-carv^ed  serpent.  The  emblem  of  these  small 
monuments  is  as  follows :  The  skulls  remind  us  of  Death  ;  the  ser- 
pent represents  the  origin  of  the  original  sin,  and  the  cross  is  the 
sign  of  the  Redemption.  The  gates  of  the  basilic  are  of  the  Ionic 
and  Doric  orders,  as  well  as  the  towers ;  as  to  the  edifice  itself,  it  is 
simple  but  imposing.  Cemented  in  the  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Cathedral  is  the  Aztec  calendar  (see  page  46),  carved  out  of  a  block 
of  basalt  and  weighing  fifty  tons,  its  diameter  being  eleven  feet.  It 
has  been  there  since  1790,  and  is  supposed  to  date  as  far  back  as  1279, 
It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  with  an  interca- 
lation of  thirteen  days  for  each  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  thus  approach- 
ing the  Asiatic  calendar.  There  are  facsimiles  of  it  in  wax,  but  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  original.  Photographs  of  it  are  preferable. 
The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  of  the  Doric  order. 

There  are  five  naves,  fourteen  chapels,  and  six  altars :  1st.  The 
altar  of  the  kings,  under  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Viceroys.  In 
the  chapel,  which  contains  this  altar,  is  also  a  crystal  vase  richly 
adorned,  inside  of  which,  on  a  gilded  metal  plate,  are  the  skulls  of 
Hidalgo,  Allende,  Adama,  and  Jiminez,  and  the  bones  of  Mina  and 
Moreno ;  the  key  is  in  charge  of  Congress.  2d.  The  altar  of  the 
Souls.  3d.  The  altar  of  Good  Resolutioas.  4th.  The  altar  of  Saint 
Joseph.  5th.  The  altar  of  Saint  Laurent.  6th.  The  altar  of  Par- 
don, in  which  masses  are  said  for  the  deceased.  The  Virgin  was 
painted  by  Cabrera  in  1700,  and  the  Saint  Sebastian,  by  the  wife  of 
Balthazar  de  Echave,  in  1645. 

The  Glora  of  the  Cupola  was  painted  by  the  Spaniard  R.  Simeno 
y  Planes,  tlien  the  teacher  of  painting  at  the  Academy  of  San  Car- 
los.    On  the  first  plan  are  placed  the  ancient  patriaivhs  and  cele- 
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brated  women  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  chou'  is  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  of  metal  called  iuwhago  (pinchbeck).  The  one  which 
is  around  the  master  altar  is  of  the  same  material,  as  well  as  the 
sixtv-two  statues  which  serve  as  chandeliers.  This  balustrade  and 
the  principal  front  of  the  choir  were  manufactured  at  Macao  (China), 
and  weighs  twenty-six  tons.  The  master  altar  is  preceded  by  seven 
steps.  In  its  middle  is  placed  the  Tabernacle,  supported  by  eight 
ranges  of  stucco  colonnades,  on  the  two  first  ranges  of  which  stand 
the  Apostles,  the  Evangelists,  and  principal  Saints;  and  on  the  third 
rank  a  group  of  angels,  among  whom  is  the  Virgin  Mar}\  Then 
come  intermixeil  the  following  treasures:  six  gold  chandeliers,  a 
cross,  the  body  and  pedestal  of  which  are  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
another  crass  of  filigree,  six  dazzling  bouquets,  four  more  chandeliers, 
twenty  chalices,  six  cruets  and  their  stands,  also  of  gold,  a  pix  weigh- 
ing a  hundred  and  four  ounces  of  gold,  value  §1,664,  and  covered 
with  1,676  diamonds;  a  chalice  adorned  with  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  diamonds,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  rubies,  a  hundred  and  forty- 
three  emeralds,  the  whole  mounted  on  eighty-four  ounces  of  gold, 
worth  $1,344;  two  golden  censers,  the  statue  of  the  Conception  in 
silver,  weighing  thirty-eight  marks,  value  $304.  The  principal  cen- 
ser, measuring  one  yard  high,  is  enriched  on  one  side  with  5,872 
diamonds,  and  on  the  other  side  with  2,653  emeralds,  one  hundred 
and  six  amethysts,  forty-four  rubies,  eight  sapphires,  and  weighs 
seven  hundred  and  four  ounces  of  gold  ($11,764);  eleven  lusters  of 
twenty-four  branches  each,  two  pairs  of  large  chandeliers,  four  per- 
fuming pans,  two  yards  high,  three  statues,  another  censer  and  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  and  golden  bouquets.  But  one  important  piece  is 
now  missing,  the  statue  of  the  Assumption.* 

It  weighed  6,984  ca^^c/o/ie«  of  gold  ($1,089,504),  and  was  covered 
with  precious  stones.  The  large  censer  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
jewels  and  ornaments  were  bestowed  on  the  Cathedral  by  Emperor 
Charles  V.  of  Spain.  The  sight  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  treasures 
recalls  to  one's  mind  the  words  addressed  by  the  Alcalde  of  Seville 
to  the  architect  of  the  Cathedral :  "  Build  us  a  church,''  said  he, 
*'  which  will  make  posterity  believe  that  we  were  mad." 

In  1837  an  earthcjuake  caused  such  damage  to  the  Cathedral  that 
the  canons  were  obliged  to  sell  some  of  their  treasures  to  meet  the 
expease  of  the  repairs.  An  old  Mexican  tells  us  that  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  marvels  which  were  sacrificed  was  a  lamp  23  feet  high 
and  9  feet  in  diameter.  It  contained  54  branches,  and  had  cost 
$71,343. 

Besides  the  ordinary  high  and  low  masses,  confirmation  is  given 

*  It  dated  from  1610. 
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in  the  Cathedral  every  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  and  often  by 
the  archbishop  himself. 

Hereafter,  we  give  the  names  of  the  other  principal  churches  only, 
the  others  being  in  ruins  or  converted  into  factories  or  houses  since 
the  law  of  1866.  Before  then,  there  were  in  Mexico  78  churches 
and  chapels,  15  convents  of  men  and  22  of  women.  A  recent  decree 
has  dispersed  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Mexican  bom  as  well  as 
those  who  came  from  France.  It  is  said  that  the  n^otiations 
between  France  and  Mexico  for  the  re-establishment  of  political 
and  consular  connections,  which  were  far  advanced  at  one  time,  were 
broken  off  on  that  account.  Many  high-minded  Mexicans,  who  had 
approved  of  the  measures  taken  against  the  intriguing  clergy,  out- 
door processions,  and  the  wearing  of  ecclesiastical  dresses  in  the 
streets,  deplored  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, who  were  so  useful  to  the  sick  of  all  classes ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment based  its  measure  on  such  reasons,  which  if  true,  explain  its 
rigor. 

Church  of  Incarnation,  La  Incarnacion 1689 

"  Jeans  ^wry,  Jesus  Maria 1621 

**  Loreto,  Lareto 1819 

"  Saint  Bernard,  San  Bernardo 1685 

"  ''     Clarsi,  Santa  Clara 1579 

San  Diego 1591 

'*     Dommc^  San  Domingo 1716 

Iljpolytus,  San  Hipolito 1699 


At  the  comer  of  the  wall  which  encloses  the  churchyard  is  a  stone 
escutcheon  in  which  is  car\'ed  an  eagle  flying  away  with  an  Indian 
in  its  claws.  An  inscription  dated  1874,  states  that  this  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1599,  on  this  spot,  where  Cortez  had  made  in  1521  an 
hermitage,  in  memory  of  the  nocJie  triate — it  being  the  very  site  of 
his  defeat,  and  where  was  the  ditch  over  which  Pedro  de  Alvaredo 
made  his  famous  leap  that  saved  his  life. 

Church  of  Saint  Fernaxd — San  Fernando  (1755).  It  was 
in  a  wall  of  the  interior  of  this  church  that  "  La  Sontag,"  the  singer, 
was  buried.  She  died  in  1856,  at  the  same  time  as  her  natural  son, 
Pozolini — ^some  say  of  cholera,  others  pretend  that  a  certain  count, 
on  his  dejithbed  at  Brussels,  confessed  that  he  had  poisoned  them 
both,  not  knowing  the  ties  which  united  the  mother  and  son,  and 
being  jealous  of  their  mutual  affection. 

Church  of  Saint  John  of  God — San  Juan  de  Dioz  (1729). 

Church  of  La  Profrsa — La  Profesa  (1720).  The  first  estab- 
lishment of  La  Profesa  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1592.  When 
they  were  expulsed  from  Mexico  in  1767,  the  property  was  turned 
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into  the  college  of  San  Ildefonso,  but  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
1771,  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  of  Saint  Philip  de  Neri  bought  it, 
and  obtained  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1797,  a  bull  for  the 
establishment  of  their  congregation. 

Church  of  Saint  Catalina  de  Sena — Santa  Catalina  de  Sena. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  old  convent  of  the  same  name,  built  in  1613, 
ever}'  year,  on  the  fifth  of  Mai'ch,  there  is  the  celebration  of  a  mira- 
cle.    It  appears  that  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  March,  in  the  year 

,  Jesus  Christ,  wishing  to  give  a  proof  of  his  predilection  to  a 

nun  of  the  convent,  left  his  niche  in  the  chapel,  paid  her  a  visit  in 
her  cell,  and  stamped  on  her  hands  and  feet  the  marks  of  his  own 
wounds.  When  He  left  her  it  was  raining,  and,  so  a.s  to  protect 
Him  from  being  wet,  she  covered  Him  with  her  reboza,  which  was 
found  around  him  the  next  day.  This  miracle  contains  four  mira- 
cles. 1st.  The  visit.  2d.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  it  rained  in 
Mexico  on  the  fifth  of  March.  3d.  The  impression  of  the  wounds. 
4th.  He  who  walked  on  the  waves  without  wetting  his  feet,  feared 
a  few  droj)s  of  rain.  The  almanac  of  Padre  Cobas,  for  1875,  says : 
"  Let  those  believe  it  who  can  do  so,  without  laughing  at  such  non- 

Church  of  the  Sagrario — El  Sagrario  (1766).  As  we  have 
said  above,  this  church  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  is 
the  principal  parish  church  of  the  fourteen  parishes  of  the  city. 
According  to  the  records  of  Cortez  himself,  the  first  Sagrario  was 
erected  in  1524 ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  in  1766-68. 
Its  style  contrasts  with  that  of  the  Cathedral,  it  being  that  created  by 
the  arc'hitect  Churriguera,  and  of  which  there  are  so  many  churches 
all  over  Mexico.  Confirmation  is  given  in  this  church  every 
Thursday,  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 

Church  of  Saint  Theresa — Santa  Ta-esa  (1701). 

Church  of  Saint  Vera  Cruz — Santa  Vera  Cruz  (1730). 

Saint  Antonio  Abad — San  Antonio  Abad,  Church  and  con- 
vent were  begun  in  1697.  It  was  in  the  church  that  ever)'  year, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  January^  the  monks  blessed  the  dogs,  cattle, 
and  asses  of  the  whole  valley.  There  are  now  more  than  three 
hundred  Protestant  churcaes  in  different  parts  of  Mexico  and 
over  seven  hundred  schools. 

From  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  the 
principal  seat  of  commerce  on  that  coast  up  to  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution against  Spain,  the  road  was  simply  a  mule-path  across  the 
mountains ;  in  fact,  such  was  the  character  of  almost  all  the  roads 
leading  from  the  capital  to  the  country',  also  to  the  other  towns  and 
cities.     Part  of  the  old  road  to  Acapulco  is  now  the  railroad. 


Silver  Mines  of  Real  del  Monte  aud  Falls  of  RegJa. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


ITS  POPUXATION,  MASKERS,  CUSTOMS,  PRODUCTIONS,  AND  PUTOJC 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE  POPULATIOIf  OF  MEXICO. 


MONG  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
perhaps  the  population  of  Mei- 
■■  ico  is  about  as  varied  as  that  of 
any  other  reputed  civilized  na- 
tion.    The  uumericfil  Btrength 
of  the  entire  jxipulation  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  obtain,  as  no 
census  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  many  decades,  if  one 
has  ever  been.     Enumerating 
the  various  classes  of  it  accord- 
ing to  the  numerical  standing 
and  political  importance  each  occupies,  tlie  Spauiaids  and  their  de- 
(666) 
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acendants  undoubtedly  occupy  the  foremost  rank  in  education,  wealth, 
and  political  position.  Still  proud  of  the  aristocratic  origin  of  their 
ancestry  in  old  Spain,  they  and  their  descendants  in  Mexico  still 
maintain  much  of  the  manners,  castoms,  and  lordly  habits  of  the 
Spanish  Hidalgas,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cortez 
and  his  successors,  soon  managed  to  obtain  grants  of  the  lands  of 
the  country  of  such  vast  domains  in  extent  that  a  few  individuals 
comparatively  own  almost  the  entire  soil. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  also  managed  to  get  a  vast  extent 
of  country  into  their  possession,  which,  by  one  means  and  another, 
they  kept  on  increasing,  until  their  possessions  were  taken  possession 
of  and  confiscated  to  the  State. 

The  next  branch  of  population,  and  the  largest  by  far  numerically 
considered,  is  the  native  or  Indian  and  mestizo  population  combined. 
Of  the  actual  amount  of  each  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
anything  like  numerical  certainty ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Indian 
consists  of  something  like  two-fifths  of  its  numerical  strength.  The 
great  mass  of  it  is,  however,  very  little  elevated  in  its  condition  above 
that  state  of  barbarism  in  which  Cortez  and  his  followers  found  it ; 
it  being,  as  was  then  supposed,  the  interest  of  the  conquerors  to  keep 
it  as  much  as  possible  in  a  condition  of  primeval  ignorance.  That 
portion  of  it  which  refused  to  become  Catholic  was  greatly  reduced 
by  Torquemada  and  his  co-religious  fanatics;  the  other,  which 
became  converted,  rather  gave  in  a  blind  adhesion  to  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  which,  in 
some  degree,  imitated  the  ceremonials  of  tlieir  owti  religion,  without 
its  sacrifices  of  human  victims. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  population  are  what  is  termed  Mestizos,  or 
a  mixed  race,  the  results  of  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians — ^a  race  of  outcasts,  as  it  were ;  for  so  it  had 
long  been  treated  until  tlie  presidency  of  Juarez,  who  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  universality  of  rights  and  privileges  before  the  law.  ' 

Of  foreign  emigrants  in  Mexico  not  much  need  be  said,  as  there 
has  not  been  much  emigration  into  that  country  until  within  the  pres- 
ent year.*  From  the  best  information  attainable,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  cannot  much  exceeil  ten  million,  as  the  frequent  revo- 
lutions and  almost  constant  wars  of  the  different  political  factions,  as 
well  as  the  loose  state  of  morals  which  existed  among  the  lower 
order  of  the  people  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  must 
have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  increase  of  population.  The  last 
two  decades  of  compai'ative  peace  have  doubtlessly  had  the  effect 

*  See  Calendar  Table. 
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of  greatly  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  rural  population  at  least. 
A  continual  state  of  war  in  a  country  has  as  great  a  tendency  to 
check  the  increase  of  population  as  a  state  of  peace  has  to  in- 
crease it 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS, 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  in  the  world  among  whom  the  amen- 
ities of  life  and  the  politeness  of  intercourse  are  more  deeply  studied 
and  practised  than  among  the  people  of  Mexico,  particularly  among 
the  higher  classes.  Nor  are  there  any  people  among  whom  strangers, 
admitted  to  their  society,  are  more  quickly  put  at  ease.  This,  how- 
ever, prevails  among  the  higher  classes  of  all  people  of  Spanish  de- 
scent ;  nor  are  the  middle  classes,  and  even  the  lower  order  of  the 
people,  devoid  of  politeness.  Even  the  b^gar,  to  whom  you  may  give 
a  medio,  will  thank  you  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  invoke  for  you 
the  protection  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar;  the  shop-keeper  who 
sells  you  a  cigar,  or  the  merchant  to  whom  you  pay  a  bill,  will  do 
the  same ;  even  the  foot-pads  on  the  road,  or  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  despoil  travellers  on  the  highway  (see  page  23),  never  forget  to 
depart  from  you  without  showing  the  most  extreme  politeness. 

It  will,  however,  not  take  a  stranger  long  to  learn  that  most  of 
the  politeness  manifested  is  mere  figure  of  speech.  Should  you, 
while  on  a  visit  to  a  Mexican  gentleman,  unwittingly  admire  any- 
thing which  he  possesses,  such  as  a  horse,  piece  of  jewelry,  or  any- 
thing else  that  may  strike  your  admiration,  he  will  in  the  most  polite 
manner  in  the  world  tell  you,  "  it  is  yours ;"  but  if  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind  or  future  intercourse  with  him,  never  take  him  at  his 
word,  beyond  returning  your  thanks  for  his  liberality.  If  he  seem- 
ingly presses  it  upon  your  acceptance,  let  your  acceptance,  like  his 
offer,  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  unless,  after  you  have  actually  de- 
parted from  beneath  his  abode,  he  sends  you  the  article  accompanied 
with  a  written  request,  asking  you  to  accept  it.  By  pursuing  this 
course  you  will  avoid  many  mistakes,  preserve  your  own  reputation 
for  politeness,  and  receive  few  presents. 

In  your  intercourse  with  ladies,  be  sure  to  observe  the'  most  scru- 
pulous politcneas ;  if  you  understand  the  Spanish  idiom  sufficiently, 
convei'sc  freely  in  that  language ;  but  if  you  do  not,  you  had  better 
retain  your  dignity  by  making  a  single  gesture,  signifying  your  ap- 
proval of  what  is  said  to  you,  otherwise  you  may  fall  into  a  similar  di- 
lemma that  au  English  gentleman  once  did  in  the  writer's  presence, 
when  being  asked  by  a  Spanish  lady  by  what  means  he  had  come  to 
her  abode,  on  attempting  to  answer  in  Spanish,  "  Vin  aca  par  el 
carraco^^  (I  came  in  a  carriage),  he  unfortunately  stuck  on  the  last 
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word  of  three  syllables,  and  substituted  one  of  like  number  and 
somewhat  similar  of  sound,  but  not  to  be  uttered  within  the  hearing 
of  ears  polite.  Perceiving  the  horrible  blunder  he  had  made,  the 
subject  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  in  great  confusion. 
When  about  attempting  to  correct  his  Spanish,  such,  however,  was 
the  self-possession  and  politeness  of  the  lady,  she,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  immediately  helped  him  out  of  his  difficulty  by  repeating  the 
proper  word — carruage. 

The  social  amusements  of  the  Mexicans  are  the  opera,  theatre, 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  among  what  may  be  considered  the 
upper  classes ;  and  also  the  fandango,  an  old  national  Spanish  dance. 

Dancing,  says  Furguson,  does  not  appear  to  have  made  one  single 
step  since  the  conquest ;  not  even  from  the  remotest  times  of  the 
Aztecs.  Wlierever  we  meet  with  dancing,  be  it  on  the  flat-boats  of 
La  Viga  (see  jiage  253),  *or  in  the  churches  or  convents  of  Chalma, 
or  again  in  Uti^fondas  of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  the  movement  has  re- 
tained its  dreary,  monotonous  step,  although  it  assumes  different 
characters,  according  to  the  place  of  performance.  On  the  canal  of 
Chalco  they  celebrate  the  end  of  Lent,  and  crown  themselves  with 
roses,  to  welcome  the  month  of  Mary.  In  churches  and  convents 
the  dances  are  of  a  religious  kind ;  and  the  night  fandangos  that 
take  place  on  feast-days  and  at  the  end  of  each  harvest,  twice  a  year, 
have  sometimes  a  fatal  result.  The  music  is  composed  of  one  single 
instrument,  an  old  jingling  guitar,  played  by  a  no  less  old  Indian, 
who  has  not  clianged  his  tune  since  his  youth ;  and  if  we  give  credit 
to  tlie  Mexican  proverb, 

Guando  el  Indio  eneaneee^ 
Jamas  el  Etpanol  no  pareee. 

"When  Indians  have  grown  old, 
Spaniards  have  left  the  world," 

• 

no  one  can  determine  his  age;  nor  can  one  say  which  is  the 
filthier — the  man  or  his  guitar.  Only  one  woman  and  one  man 
stand  up  at  a  time,  stamping  in  measure  with  the  masic ;  the  former 
only  changing  her  attitude — now  provoking,  then  voluptuous ;  now 
entirely  hidden  under  her  rebozo,  then,  on  the  contrary,  barenecked, 
showing  her  comb  (chUiuzalco)y  inlaid  with  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones,  her  diamond  ear-rings  and  sparkling  necklace ;  her  dancer 
watching  her  movements  with  admiration  and  covdness,  A  good 
dancer  will  follow  the  music  for  half  an  hour,  with  a  glass  full  of 
water  on  her  head,  without  spilling  a  single  drop;  or  tie  into  a  knot 
a  waist-band  with  her  feet,  and  then  untie  it  by  the  same  means. 
Suddenly,  also,  the  siren  will  seize  her  partner's  or  a  bystander's  som- 
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brero,  and  under  its  shade  dart  a  wicked  glance  at  the  lookers-on ; 
she  will  even  grasp  the  mcuJiete  (knife)  of  one  of  them  and  plant  it 
in  her  luxuriant  hair,  throwing  a  defy  at  his  novia  (sweetheart).  But 
then,  if  jealousy  stings  the  heart  of  the  latter,  she  orders  her  lover 
to  deposit  the  weapon  at  her  feet.  He  obeys ;  he  springs  into  the 
dancing-circle,  a  board  not  more  than  ten  feet  long,  and  as  many 
wide ;  and  a  dancing  chase  begins,  for  he  must  keep  time  with  the 
guitar.  If  there  be  no  animosity  between  the  two  men,  it  passes  off 
in  fun ;  but  if  there  exists  any  motive  for  a  quarrel,  or  if  they  be  ex- 
cited by  pulque  or  aguadientey  the  machetes  alone  settle  the  matter. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  dancing-board  is  converted  into  an  arena ;  the' 
spectators  form  a  circle  around  it,  and  the  musician  ceases  his  mo- 
notonous notes.  All  is  silent.  The  two  champions  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other.  They  have  thrown  off  sombreros  and  chaquetaa 
(jackets);  their  zarapes  are  rolled  round  their  left  arms,  thus  form- 
ing shields,  whilst  the  knife  partly  disappears  in  their  shirt>-sleeve8. 
Not  a  word  is  said ;  every  one  is  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  con- 
test in  breathless  anxiety.  At  last  the  enemies  spring  forward ;  the 
two  bodies  are  embraced ;  blows  are  given  and  parried;  but  soon  one 
of  them  loses  ground  and  he  falls  in  a  pool  of  blood.  His  conqueror 
quietly  wipes  his  murderous  weapon  on  his  zarape,  whilst  the  victim 
is  carried  away  by  his  friends.  The  following  day  another  fandango 
takes  place  on  the  same  spot,  and  so  they  follow  each  other  as  long 
as  the  feast  or  the  profits  of  the  harvest  last.  As  to  the  old  artistj 
he  hangs  up  his  banjo,  and,  like  the  marmot,  goes  to  sleep  until  next 
season. 

They  are  very  fond  of  display  in  dress ;  this  fondness  extends  to 
both  sexes.  The  male  portion  show  their  taste  in  the  richness  of 
the  material  of  their  dress,  as  well  as  in  the  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  with  which  they  ornament  their  persons. 

The  ladies  display  theirs  in  the  rich  materials  and  costliness  of 
their  attire,  the  amount  of  rich  and  costly  jewelry  with  which  they 
bedeck  their  persons,*  the  shortness  of  their  petticoats,  the  whiteness 
of  their  stockings,  and  the  nice  trim,  little  slippers  in  which  they 
encase  their  beautiful  little  feet,  the  artful  manner  in  which  they 
wear  their  rich  gossamer  veils  on  tlieir  heads,  and  the  inimitable  and 
dexterous  handling  of  their  richly  bejewelled  fans ;  their  whole  ap- 
pearance being  such  as  would  almost  make  an  anchorite  forswear  his 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  at  once  fall  a  victim  to  the  darts  of  Cupid, 
especially  if  the  arrows  should  be  shot  at  him  from  beneath  the 
arched  brows  and  brilliant  eyes  of  a  Mexican  senorita. 

*  For  illustrations  of  Mexican  costumes,  see  page  563. 
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Intoxication  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  vice  of  the  Mexicans.  It 
is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  an  intoxicated  Mexican. 

The  all-prevailing  vice  of  the  Mexicans  is  gambling,  which  per- 
vades all  classes,  and  is  openly  indulged  in  everywhere.  The  game 
principally  played  is  moTiie, 

Cock-fighting  is  also  very  extensively  indulged  in ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  rearing  of  game  chickens  is  reduced  to  a  science,  and 
breeders  often  accumulate  fortunes  from  that  source  alone.  Such  is 
the  passion  for  the  indulgence,  that  fortunes  in  amount  are  sometimes 
staked  upon  the  issue  of  a  contest  between  two  favorite  birds. 

So  deeply  rooted  is  the  love  of  gambling  in  the  breast  of  all  classes 
of  Mexicans,  that  even  women,  as  well  as  members  of  the  clergy, 
may  be  met  with  in  the  most  public  places  where  gambling  is  carried 
on.  The  apparently  cold  and  stolid  manner  in  which  a  Mexican 
will  win  or  lose  money  by  gambling  would  challenge  admiration,  did 
not  the  beholder  know  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  Curbing,  in  out- 
ward appearances  at  least.,  of  the  fiery  passions  boiling  and  seething 
within,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  a  people  on  earth  of  a 
more  impetuous  and  fiery  nature  than  the  Spaniards  and  their  off- 
spring in  Spanish-American  countries. 

The  Mexicans  are  great  admirers  of  the  horse,  and  delight  in  dis- 
playing their  fine  qualities,  as  well  as  their  own  dexterity  as  riders,  of 
which  they  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  world,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Next  to  their  love  of  displaying  them- 
selves is  their  love  of  displaying  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  trap- 
pings of  their  bridles  and  saddles  studded  with  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  saddle-clothes  embroidered  with  the  same  precious  metals. 
The  saddle,  bridle,  and  saddle-cloth  of  Santa  Anna,  captured  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  were  undoubtedly  worth  several 
thoasand  dollars,  and  would  be  a  great  curiosity  to-day  displayed  in 
any  museum  of  the  world.  Many  of  equal  value  may  still  be  seen 
on  any  fair  day  on  the  Calle  Publica  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  republic.  The  ladies  of  the  upper  classes 
universally  show  themselves  in  the  street  in  their  carriages,  equally 
as  distinguished  by  their  ornamentation  of  them,  their  horses  and 
harness,  as  are  the  horse  trappings  of  their  male  relatives.  It  would 
be  deemed  profanation  for  ladies  to  be  seen  walking  in  the  streets  on 
gala  days,  and  almost  equally  so  to  see  them  in  carriages  in  company 
with  any  member  of  the  male  sex. 

The  only  time  when  the  female  sex  of  the  upper  class  is  to  be 
seen  walking  in  the  streets  is  going  to  or  coming  from  church,  during 
which  their  faces  and  person  are  almost  as  completely  veiled  from 
the  sight  of  curious  gazers  as  are  the  females  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
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tries.  This  custom  ii^  however,  not  universal  with  all  the  women  of 
Mexico.  The  curious  on  that  subject  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  to  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  female  form  and  face  divine,  as  well  as  the  shapeliness 
of  their  upper  and  lower  extremities,  by  the  great  number  of  female 
pedestrians  whom  he  will  see  in  the  streets.  Those  developments 
are  of  such  rare  mould  and  shape  that  their  more  aristocratic  sisters 
really  have  no  need  of  being  ashamed  of  them. 

The  young  female  members  of  a  family  are  most  sedulously  cared 
for  and  watched  over  by  the  duenna  found  in  each  household.  Such 
a  freedom  of  intercourse  as  is  permitted  by  young  men  and  young 
ladies  in  their  love-makings  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
England,  are  looked  upon  with  holy  horror  in  Mexico,  and  almost 
all  Catholic  countries. 

To  the  Protestant  while  in  Mexico,  on  seeing  the  great  restraints, 
amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  of  social  intercourse  between  the 
marriageable  members  of  the  sexes,  the  great  wonder  is  how  love- 
making  is  possible  at  all.  Yet  they  make  it,  and  marriages  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous  as  funerals.  But  how?  The 
writer  could,  if  he  would,  describe  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  eyes, 
the  deep  swelling  of  the  bosoms,  the  rose  tints  of  the  face,  the  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  the  downcast  eyes,  the  bewitching  wave  of  the  fan,  the 
concealed  motion  of  the  lips,  the  trembling  of  the  fingers,  all  brought 
into  play  in  love-making  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  But  to  go  into 
greater  details  than  the  above  would  require  a  volume  larger  than  the 
one  to  which  this  is  a  mere  additional  chapter,  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  psychologist  and  delineator  of  human  passsions,  and  the 
mode  of  their  development  during  the  most  interesting  period  of 
each  man's  and  each  woman's  existence.  Therefore  he  declines  to 
raise  the  veil  enshrouding  them  any  higher  than  is  done  above,  and 
leave  love-making  in  Mexico  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
it,  and  conclude  by  saying  that  love-making  among  what  is  termed 
the  lower  orders  or  common  people  is  there  carried  on  almost  in  the 
same  way  as  everywhere  else,  often  in  a  very  prosaic  one,  as  the 
parties  are  under  much  less  restraint.  There  was  never  yet  a  coun- 
try found  wherein  love-making  and  marriages  were  insufficient  to 
keep  the  race  moving  along. 

PEODUCTIONS. 

When  speaking  of  the  productions  of  Mexico,  the  writer  is  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  what  the  country  could  be  made  to  produce, 
rather  than  what  it  does  produce.  The  exports  of  the  country  have 
hitherto  been  of  such  a  limited  character,  with  the  exception  of  gold 
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and  Bilver,  that  it  is  difEcult  to  obtain  any  accurate  informatioD  on 
the  subject. 

Of  its  capacity  to  produce  the  precious  metals  there  need  he 
hardly  anything  said.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  heretofore 
taken  from  the  boweb  of  the  earth  witiiin  her  borders  is  almost 
incalculable,  and  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  any  known  in  the  world 
where  scieflttfic  mining  is  properly  applied.  The  following  schedule 
is  taken  from  the  enumeration  of  an  intelligent  gentleman,  a  native 
of  that  country,  well  actiuainted  witli  the  wliole  of  it. 


The  Mineralogist. 


The  annual  production  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  amounts 
to  about  three  tons;  silver  about  eight  hundred  tons.  The  great 
mining  districts  are  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Real  del  Monte,*  Cator7e,t 
Queretaro,  Souora,  Chihuahua,  Oajaca,  Durango,  Cinalao,  and  San 
Luis  Potosi,  in  which  latter  there  are  now  twenty-three  mines  in 
operation.     Her  silver  mines,  indiiferently  worked  from  the  time  of 

•  Near  to  Huetamo,  in  the  direttion  of  llie  Pacific,  Ihere  is  a  mountain  of  pure 
iron.     One  block  of  pure  eilver  ore  found  in  Sonora  weighed  2,700  pounds. 
t  See  illustration,  page  647. 
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Cortez,  are  far  richer  than  the  gold  and  silver  ranges  t^  the  United 
States,  which  have  made  the  millioDaires  of  California  and  Kevada, 
and  created  prosperous  States  like  Nevada.  "  More  than  five-ninths 
of  the  $9,700,000,000  in  the  world  have  come  from  Mexico."*  Any- 
where on  the  west  side  of  the  Cordilleras,  between  18°  and  24"  N. 
latitude,  mines  are  abundant.  The  national  mint  enumerates  five 
hundred  and  twenty-two  mines  producing  gold  and  eleven  htuidred 
and  eix^-five  silver.  The  export  duty  on  coin  has  been  quite  re- 
cently abolished. 

Tin  and  copper  are  also  fouud  in  abundance  in  many  States.  Lead 
also  abounds  in  the  silver-pro- 
ducing, districts.  Marble  of  all 
shades  and  colors,  slate,  crystal, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  emeralds, 
and  loadstone  exist  through- 
out the  Sierra  Madre  districts. 
Gypsum,  zinc,  antimony,  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  garnets,  emeralds, 
and  jasper  are  also  found  all 
over  the  republic 

Of  the  agricultural  products 
cultivated  may  be  mentioned 
the  maguey  plant,  which  fur- 
nishes the  beverage  known  as 
mezcal,  or  agujas,  from  the  juice 
of  its  trunk  when  in  bloom, 
and  the  fibre  known  as  sisal 
faempt  from  its  gigantic  leaves, 
whidi  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally used  for  cordage  all  over 
the  world ;  sugar  equal  to  that 
of  Cuba  or  Louisiana ;  tobacco 
equal  to  auy  in  the  world ;  coffee 
of  excellent  quality ;  so  also  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  from  which  chocolate 


Flowering  Maguey. 


is  made.  These  articles  are  produced  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
lower  or  hot  countries.  Fifty  kinds  of  medicinal  plants  are  found  in 
abundance. 

Of  tropical  fruits  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  as  they  are  the 
natural  product  of  the  soil,  except  on  the  higher  elevation  of  the 
mountains  and  table-lauds,  whose  height  is  too  great  and  the  air 


•W.  W.Nevin*. 

f  For  ■tatiitiGB  <tf  jule,  coffee,  sugar,  c 


a  cocoa,  see  page  8i 
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too  cold  for  them  to  come  to  perfection.  A  descent  of  a  few  htm- 
dred  feet  towards  the  valleys  will,  however,  reveal  the  source  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  within  their  natu- 
ral tropical  home. 

Of  esculent  vegetables  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
same  industry  which  brings  tliem  forth  iu  all  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  will  also  produce  an  am- 
ple supply  in  eveiy  part  of 
Mexico,  whose  forests  have 
also  afforded  an  ample  supply 
of  the  various  valuable  timbers 
used  80  extensively  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  household  articles 
as  well  as  the  eml>ellishment  of 
houses  themselves  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world ; 
uor  is  the  supply  as  yet  by  any 
means  exhausted. 

Any  attempt  to  go  into  de- 
tail of  the  amount  of  the  va- 
rious articles  annually  produced 
in  the  country  would  require 
the  labor  of  the  statistician  in- 
stead of  the  sketches  of  the  trav- 
eller who  describes  what  he  sees 
in  going  through  a  country,  and  learns  from  the  people  he  comes  in 
contact  with  whilst  passing  through. 

A  change  iu  the  condition  of  the  rural  population  by  its  entire 
enfranchisement  from  the  odious  system  of  pecmage,  and  its  general 
education  in  the  rudiments  even  of  tfie  lower  branches,  will  undoubt- 
edly result  beneficially  in  tlie  increased  consumption  and  productions, 
as  well  as  the  increased  comforts  in  the  mode  of  living,  jnst  as  has 
been  the  result  produced  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  former  slave  population  now  consumes  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  it  formerly  did,  and  produces  more  in  tlie  same  ratio. 

The  extent  of  manufactured  articles  is  us  yet  not  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  permit  of  much  export  of  them  from  the  country,  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprise  is  very  much  confined  to  the  districts  of  Du- 
rango,  Jalisco,  Pnebla,  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  consist  of  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  liuen,  leather,  glass  and  earthenware,  and  porcelain.  Iron 
foundries  and  mills  are  scarce.    Gold  and  silversmiths  are  numerous. 

The  fauna  of  Mexico  is  rich  in  its  zoological  specimens.  Many 
of  its  biixls  surpass  those  of  almost  all  otlier  countries  in  the  great 


The  Maguey,  prciiared  for  exti-actiog 

Pulqne. 
See  page  ZS. 
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variety  and  beauty  of  their  plumage.  The  Mexican  mocking-bird 
sings  more  sweetly  than  his  cousins  of  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

The  finny  tribe  abound  in  countless  numbers  in  the  oceans  on 
both  sides  of  the  republic ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  also  bountifully 
stocked  with  them. 

Pearls  are  extensively  fished  for  and  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast.    (See  page  389.) 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  IMMIGRATION  LA  WS  AND  PATENTS. 

Of  the  public  improvements,  many  of  which  have  been  recently  con- 
structed or  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  which  when  finished 
will  afford  inter-communication  between  all  parts  of  the  republic, 
are  the  extensive  lines  of  railroads  (see  page  690) ;  the  completion  of 
these  will  of  necessity  force  the  construction  of  roads  of  different  kinds, 
such  as  ordinary  country  roads,  as  well  as  railroads  of  a  more  limited 
extent,  which  will  act  as  feeders  to  the  great  through  lines  with  the 
opening  of  the  inter-oceanic  ship  railway.  All  of  which  must  inev- 
itably produce  a  new  order  of  things,  as  well  as  a  new  order  of  men, 
in  that  country,  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  before  we  will  see 
the  surplus  populations  of  the  older  countries  of  the  world  flowing 
in  a  mighty  tide  of  emigration  into  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the  open- 
ing up  of  California,  when  transferred  to  the  United  States,  not  yet 
a  half  a  century  ago,  which  will  speedily  effect  the  division  of  lands 
now  held  in  such  immense  tracts  by  a  few  individuals  under  feudal 
grants  made  by  the  government  of  Spain  whilst  she  held  Mexico 
as  a  colonial  possession,  and  as,  unfortunately,  continued  by  Mexico 
itself.  That  will  undoubtedly  soon  compel  the  abolition  of  the 
odious  system  of  peonage,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  her  laboring 
people  are  held  in  a  state  of  vassalage  more  oppressive  than  was  the 
system  of  African  slavery  in  the  United  States  so  recently  abolished. 
Then  with  the  influx  of  a  more  enterprising  and  energetic  race,  the 
old  effete  race,  now  in  existence  there,  must  be  infused  with  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  new  element  of  population  coming  in  contact  with  it,  or 
prepare  to  meet  its  fate  of  gradual,  if  not  rapid,  extinction,  as  the 
present  era  of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  American  continent,  is 
undoubtedly  that  "  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  as  is  fully  shown 
by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  aborigines  from  within 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  and  French 
element  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

IMMIGRA  TION  LA  WS. 

Congress  has  just  voted  a  law  to  encourage  immigration,  and  has 
authorized  the  Executive  power  to  make  contracts  with  companies 
or  private  individuals  on  the  following  basis : 
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I.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authority  to  contract  with 
those  who  undertake  immigration  to  Mexico,  allowing  a  subvention 
to  all  families  already  established  in  the  country,  and  to  those  who 
have  disembarked  on  the  coasts ;  to  make  an  advance  of  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  same  subvention,  the  borrower  to  pay  a  reason- 
able interest ;  to  sell  at  a  low  rate  and  payable  at  a  long  term,  culti- 
vable lands ;  to  give  premiums  to  families  of  immigrants ;  to  free 
from  harbor  charges  all  ships  bringing  to  Mexico  at  least  ten  families 
of  immigrants;  to  grant  a  premium  to  all  families  of  natives  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  colonies  of  immigrants  or  on  the  coasts. 

II.  To  exact  from  all  contractors  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  contracts ;  to  foresee  the  cases  of  impotency  and  the 
fines  to  apply  in  such  cases ;  to  take  measures  so  that  the  colonists 
really  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  law. 

III.  To  grant  to  immigrants  letters  of  Mexican  naturalization, 
and  citizenship  when  already  naturalized ;  a  supplement  of  passage 
and  subsistence  during  the  first  year  of  their  establishment ;  agri- 
cultural implements  and  materials  of  construction ;  to  sell,  payable 
by  monthly  instalments,  beginning  two  years  afl:er  their  radication, 
lands  for  cultivation  and  building  purposes;  the  exemption  from 
military  service  and  all  contributions,  except  those  of  their  own  mu- 
nicipality ;  also  from  all  duties  and  internal  octrois  on  provisions, 
agricultural  implements,  tools,  machinery',  instruments,  building 
materials,  useful  furniture,  animals  for  labor  or  breeding ;  and  per- 
sonal exemption,  without  power  of  transferring  it,  of  all  export  du- 
ties on  products  grown  by  the  parties;  free  correspondence  with 
their  native  country  or  former  residence,  through  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign affairs  or  by  the  means  of  stamps ;  and,  finally,  premiums  and 
special  protection  for  the  introduction  of  any  new  process  of  culture 
or  industry. 

IV.  To  oblige  the  immigrants  to  fulfil  their  contract  in  conform- 
ity with  reciprocal  laws. 

V.  To  appoint  the  committee  of  exploration  authorized  by  the 
20th  section  of  the  budget  now  in  vigor ;  the  said  committee  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  cultivable  lands  on  the  required  condi- 
tions of  measurement,  boundaries,  valuation,  and  description. 

VI.  He  who  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  previous  paragraph,  thus 
giving  possession  of  an  indefinite  tract  of  land,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
third  of  it  or  of  its  value,  aft«r  being  duly  authorized. 

VII.  The  said  authorization  to  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive power,  which  cannot  refuse  it  to  a  State,  claiming  it  for  a 
tnct  of  land,  situated  on  its  own  territory.  The  authorizations 
given  to  States  or  individuals  to  be  null  and  void,  or  without  any 
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right  to  prorogation,  when  the  oorre^onding  operations  are  not 
oommenoed  in  the  three  months  following  the  date  it  is  obtained. 

VIII.  To  acquire  of  individoals,  when  proper,  cultivable  lands, 
either  by  purchase,  cession,  or  any  other  kind  of  contract,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  established  for  public  lands,  in  paragraph  VI. 

IX.  To  provide  individuals  properties  when  they  apply  for  them, 
with  the  immigrants  which  can  be  disposed  of,  according  to  contracts 
in  vigor. 

X.  To  consider  the  colonies  as  such,  and  that,  during  a  period  of 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  all  privileges  to  cease. 

PATENTS-PRIVILEOIO  DE  INVENCIONES, 

The  law  on  patents  in  the  Mexican  Republic  dates  from  the  7th 
May,  1832,  but  there  is  a  serious  project  of  modifying  it  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  present  generation.  The  formalities  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection for  an  invention  in  Mexico  are  so  complicated  that  it  requires 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  (abogado),  there  being  no  special  patent 
agent  (cost,  about  $40).  There  are  three  kinds  of  patents:  1st 
Patente  de  InvencioUy  for  ten  years ;  2d,  Paierde  de  Mejoray  or  per- 
feccionaday  for  six  years ;  3d.  Patente  de  Introdtuscion,  the  term  at 
the  discretion  of  Congress. 

A  demand  for  a  patent  has  to  be  published  three  times  in  the 
newspapers,  and  it  is  only  two  months  after  the  first  one,  that  the 
patent  can  be  delivered,  so  as  to  give  time  for  claims  or  oppositions 
to  be  made.  The  government  has  not  to  determine  whether  an  in- 
vention or  an  improvement,  or  introduction,  is  useful  or  not,  but  only 
to  ascertain  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  public  security  and  health,  to  good 
order,  to  the  laws  of  the  coimtry,  or  to  local  decrees  or  rules.  It  can 
be  granted  for  one  or  several  States,  or  for  the  whole  country. 

When  a  patent  for  an  improvement  is  granted  to  a  second  party, 
the  original  inventor  retains  all  his  personal  rights  and  claims. 

When  patents  for  inventions  or  improvements  have  been  obtained 
under  false  pretences,  or  if  they  be  asked  for  as  inventions  or  im- 
provements whilst  they  are  only  introductions,  they  are  null  and 
void. 

The  reader  will  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  great 
lines  of  railroad  already  built,  as  well  as  those  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, by  reference  to  the  map  accompanying  this  work,  than  he 
could  possibly  obtain  from  any  number  of  pages  of  mere  verbal  de- 
scription. 


Maximilian 
CHAPTER    XL. 

AN   HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

PRESIDENT  BENITO  JUAREZ.—StAXHHILIAN'S  ATTEMPT  TO  MAES 
HIMSELF  EMPEROR.-LOUIS  NAPOLEON  ATTEMPTS  CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF  LA  TIN  BA  CE  IN  AMERICA ;  HIS  SIGNAL  FAILURE.— MAX- 
IMILIAN'S DEATH.— CONCLUSION. 

ABOVE  all  Other  countries  id  the 
world  emanating  from  a  people 
-=  claiming  to  be  civilized,  from  the 

^i^  date  of  the  revolution  from  Spain 
up  to  within  a  few  years  past,  the 
government  of  Mexico  may  be 
designated  as  an .  established  an- 
archy. Such  a  thing  as  an  estab- 
lished government  seemed  to  be 
impossible.  Although  claiming 
to  be  a  republican  government, 
founded  by  the  people  on  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  in  many  things  resembling  that  of  the  United  States, 
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no  sooner  had  one  set  of  men  been  elected  than  the  defeated  jiarty- 
leaders  began  to  meditate  its  overthrow,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
national  authority  by  themselves;  so  that  the  political  liistory  of  the 
country  became  nothing  but  the  history  of  factions,  who  with  arms 
in  their  hands  immediately  proceeded  to  put  their  plan  into  execu- 
tion or  to  create  an  ai*med  revolution  for  that  purpose ;  yet  strange 
to  see,  none  of  the  revolutionary  parties  declared  for  an  abolition  of 
the  republic.  Although  during  some  fifty  years  numerous  revohi- 
tions  became  successful,  these,  of  course,  were  produced  by  the  con- 
tinual wars  of  the  factions. 

It  may  be  readily  imagiiied  that  this  condition  of  things  was  an 
absolute  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  the  country,  whether  in 
a  ix)litical,  social,  or  material  ixAot  of  view.  This  chronic  condition 
of  things  in  a  countiy  periodically  thrown  into  a  state  of  war  by  a 
set  of  adventurous  military  chieftains — ^first  one  and  then  another 
seizing  the  reins  of  power — continued  until  the  year  1866,  when  a 
man  of  pure  Indian  blood,  Benito  Juarez,  a  laiiiyer  by  profession,  a 
man  of  determined  will,  of  lofty  patriotism,  and  disinterested  purity, 
without  any  of  the  vices  so  common  amongst  Mexican  leaders  gen- 
erally, became  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  anarchy  then  reigning  in  his  native  countiy,  to  suppress  the 
exorbitant  privil^es  assumed  by  the  military  chieftains  of  the  cler- 
ical faction,  who  had  accumulated  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
all  the  property  of  the  republic  into  their  own  possession.  This  he 
proposed  to  confiscate  to  the  State  by  an  act  of  mortmain,  as  was 
done  in  England.  He  finally  established  a  Constitution  which  tol- 
erated all  religions,  the  perfect  civil  equality  of  citizens,  encouraged 
education,  and  suppressed  the  exceptional  jurisdiction  of  the  privi- 
leged classes. 

The  dissatisfied  military  chieftains  and  the  clerical  party  united  in 
an  attempt  at  his  overthrow  at  a  single  blow,  and  inaugurated  a  civil 
war,  which  continued  during  1857  and  1858,  during  which  time 
Juarez  and  the  Mexican  Congress  retired  from  the  capital,  and 
established  the  government  at  the  city  of  Loredo.  Thereupon  the 
revolutionary  factions  at  the  capital  proclaimed  Miramon  as  presi- 
dent of  the  country ;  but  he,  not  being  able  to  maintain  himself 
either  in  the  presidency  or  the  country,  went  to  Europe,  whereupon 
Juarez  and  the  Mexican  Congress  returned  to  the  capital.  To 
Europe  also  went  a  number  of  other  military  chiefs  and  aspirants, 
as  well  as  a  whole  horde  of  the  clerical  party,  all  of  whoQi  immedi- 
ately commenced  preaching  a  ciiisade  against  Mexico  as  a  country 
and  people  abandoned  by  God,  and  fallen  into  a  complete  state  of 
anarchy. 
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Unfortunately,  while  these  things  were  being  transacted  in 
Europe,  an  event  took  place  in  Mexico,  through  the  agency  of 
Juarez  and  his  cabinet,  which  led  to  great  complications  with  the 
governments  of  Spain,  England,  and  France,  and  finally  to  im- 
portant results.  Finding  the  Mexican  treasury  empty,  and  a 
great  demand  for  money,  and  the  only  resource  from  which  an 
immediate  supply  could  be  obtained,  that  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  collectable  at  the  leading 
custom-hoiLses  of  the  country,  and  tliose  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  tlie  interest  of  the  public  debt,  he  and  his  cabinet  felt  themselves 
justified  in  suspending  the  payment  of  the  interest  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  during  which  the  duties  which  might  be  collected  should 
be  applied  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  decree  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
foreign  bondholders.  Thereupon  the  subjects  of  Spain,  England, 
and  France,  who  were  the  holders  of  Mexican  bonds,  became  clam- 
oroas  to  their  respective  governments  for  redress  by  the  enforcement 
of  their  claims.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  those 
governments  at  obtaining  a  settlement  through  the  ordinary  means  of 
negotiation,  they  entered  into  a  joint  convention  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  their  respective  claims  by  force,  agreeing  that  each  should 
send  to  Mexico  a  sufficient  naval  and  military  force  to  compel  a  com- 
pliance with  their  demands.  One  of  the  articles  by  which  the 
ix)wers  agreed  to  this  action  on  their  part  was,  we  confess,  some- 
wliat  equivocally  drawn.  It  stipulated  "that  each  power  was  to 
act  in  its  own  interest  in  enforcing  its  demands,  and  that  neither  of 
them  should  attempt  to  exercise  its  power  so  as  in  any  way  to  influ- 
ence tlie  freedom  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  choice  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  might  choose  to  establish." 

As  each  i>ower  was  left  free  to  act  for  itself,  Spain,  being  impatient 
of  delay,  hastened  to  despatch  a  naval  squadron,  accompanied  by  six 
tliousand  laud  troops,  from  her  ports  in  Cuba,  in  advance  of  expedi- 
tions set  on  foot  by  France  and  England.  Her  forces  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  eighth  of  December,  1861,  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  and  occupied  that  city  >vithout  the  formality  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  One  month  later,  twenty-four  hundred  French 
and  one  thousand  English  troops  landed  there.  General  Prim,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  part  of  the  expedition,  was  recognized  by 
the  others  as  commander-in-chief. 

A  manifesto  was  published  in  the  name  of  the  three  powers,  sol- 
emnly protesting  that  the  allies  entertained  no  ideas  of  conquest  or 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.     "  It  is  left  to  you 
Mexicans,"  it  said,  "  to  settle  such  a  government  as  you  may  choose, 
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upon  a  solid  and  durable  foundation,  without  any  foreign  interven- 
tion whatever." 

As  the  yellow  fever  was  then  prevailing,  by  an  agreement  entered 
iDto  between  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  allies  and  Mexicans, 
the  combined  armies  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  towns  of  Orizaba, 
Teluacan,  and  Cordova,  where  they  were  cantoned  in  a  state  of  truce 
for  some  time,  during  which  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
the  repi'esentatives  of  the  three  powers  as  well  as  of  Mexico. 


De  Morny. 

At  the  time  the  Mexican  refugees  were  preaching  over  Europe 
for  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  their  country,  Napoleon  III. 
was  very  much  inclined  to  give  fheni  a  favorable  hearing,  as  he  had 
for  some  time  entertained  a  dream  of  interposing  in  the  affaire  of  the 
New  World,  and  setting  up  and  consolidating  the  Latin  race  thereon 
in  opposition  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  establishing  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico,  he  intended  to  place  a  limit  to  the  further  prepress  of  the 
United  States  westwaixl,  as  that  indomitable  nation  had  already  got 
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possession  of  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia. He  pretended  that  his  services  were  not  to  be  rendered  to 
Mexico  gratuitously,  but  in  compensation  for  them  to  cause  Mexico 
to  cede  to  him  the  province  of  Sonora,  within  which  there  are  veiy 
valuable  gold  mines.  This  dream,  like  many  others,  flitted  through 
his  brain,  in  view  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  things  in  the 
United  States,  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States — the  abo- 
litionists and  the  slave-holders — which  in  1861  resulted  in  the 
memorable  civil  war. 

The  man  of  the  second  of  December  had  no  love  for  the  great 
American  Republic,  the  hope  of  seeing  it  rent  in  twain  was  very 
agreeable  to  him.  Even  before  he  became  Emperor,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  Mexican  refugees,  who  very  soon  after  his  elevation 
to  the  purple,  and  also  after  his  marriage,  gained  the  new  Empress 
Eugenie  over  to  their  views,  by  flattering  her  with  the  glory  of 
becoming  the  restorer  of  religion  and  monarchy  in  Mexico. 

There  was  also  another  motive,  in  which  there  were  no  political 
considerations  involved,  which  pushed  the  Emperor  forward  in  the 
same  direction.  This  was  the  Duke  de  Morny,  the  grand  organizer 
of  the  coup  dCitat  of  the  second  of  December,  1852.  Too  much 
addicted  to  his  own  pleasures,  and  too  little  inclined  to  work  to  give 
himself  much  trouble  over  the  portfolio  of  a  minister,  being  satisfied 
with  the  position  of  President  of  the  Corps  Legislatify  keeping  no  less 
guard  over  his  credit  with  the  master,  who  was  such  by  his  work, 
he  was  always  engaged  in  profitable  speculation,  became  secretly 
associated  with  a  Swiss  banker  named  Jecker,  who  had  a  large  claim 
against  Mexico.  De  Morny  had  him  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman, 
so  that  he  might  have  the  means  of  enforcing  his  claims. 

For  the  Intended  future  monarchy  of  Mexico,  it  became  necessary 
to  find  a  monarch.  The  Mexican  refugees,  clerical  and  military  (a 
self-styled  assembly  of  notables  of  Mexico),  suggested  to  Napoleon 
the  idea  of  asking  Austria  to  furnish  that  most  necessary  article,  an 
emperor  for  Mexico,  in  the  person  of  some  scion  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Hapsburg.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  had  a 
brother,  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  had  been  Viceroy  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  some  time  previous  to  the  war  with 
Italy,  who  had  shown  some  good  qualities  in  his  futile  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  Italians  with  the  domination  of  Austria. 

Napoleon  entered  most  readily  into  this  scheme  of  sending  Maxi- 
milian to  reign  in  Mexico,  imagining  that  therein  Austria  would 
find  some  compensation  for  the  losses  she  had  sustained  in  the  war 
against  Italy. 

Maximilian  himself  was  a  man  who,  as  such,  enjoyed  a  most 
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enviable  reputation^  both  as  a  nobleman  and  Christian  gentleman, 
whose  habits  comported  more  with  those  of  the  private  life  of  a 
scholar  and  philosopher  than  with  intrigues  and  ambition  of  a 
prince  desirous  of  reigning  over  any  country.  Not  so,  however, 
with  his  wife  Carlotta,  a  daughter  of  Leopold,  the  reigning  king 
of  Belgium,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  former  king 
of  France.  She,  like  almost  all  other  women  under  similar  circum- 
stances, had  all  her  womanly  ambition  aroused  at  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  wear  the  coronet  of  an  empress  of  Mexico.  Doubtless  the 
idea  of  being  able  to  wear  an  empress  coronet  of  any  other  country 
would  have  suited  her  just  as  well.  Thereupon  the  self-constituted 
notable  assembly  of  Mexican  refugees  in  Europe  met  and  solemnly 
declared  Maximilian  their  choice  for  emperor  of  the  Mexican 
Empire. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  operation  of  the  armies 
sent  to  demand  and  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  powers  which 
sent  them.  The  three  plenipotentiaries,  in  joint  conference,  consid- 
ered the  terms  which  should  be  declared  the  basis  of  their  action. 
The  conclusion  which  a  majority  of  them  came  to  was,  that  Mexico 
should  pay  to  France  sixty  million  dollars  in  discharge  of  the  claim 
of  France  existing  prior  to  July  31, 1861,  the  French  charge  reserv- 
ing to  himself  the  right  of  settling  her  reclamations  for  claims  aris- 
ing after  that  date,  Mexico  to  pay  the  balance,  which  might  be  fixed 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  between  her  and  France, 
of  1853.  To  guarantee  the  payments  thus  ascertained,  France 
should  have  the  right  of  occupying  the  forts  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampico,  with  the  power  of  collecting  the  revenues  payable  to  Mex- 
ico at  those  two  ports.  Sir  Charles  Wilke,  the  English  plenipoten- 
tiary, protested  most  firmly  against  the  extravagantly  exaggerated 
amount  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  France,  and  particularly  against 
the  one  in  which  Miramon  during  his  revolutionary  presidency  had 
given  Jecker,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  million  dollars,  in 
discharge  of  a  claim  of  less  than  four  million  dollars — the  total 
amoimt  of  claims  to  be  thus  secured  to  Jecker  amounting  to  over 
seventy-five  million  dollars, — ^a  most  fortunate  speculation  for  the 
firm  of  De  Morny,  Jecker  &  Co.,  could  it  have  been  finally  consum- 
mated and  the  money  collected,  for  at  that  time  Jecker  had  not 
even  yet  become  a  French  citizen. 

The  English  and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  having  recognized  the 
terms  of  settlement  ofiered,  they  were  afterwards  ratified  by  their  re- 
spective governments.  These  two  powers,  England  and  Spain,  there- 
upon recalled  their  armaments,  leaving  the  dispute  between  Mexico 
and  France  to  be  settled  by  themselves  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
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The  terms  of  settlement  offered  to  France  were  disdainfully  rejected 
by  Napoleon. 

Before  the  three  governments  could  make  known  their  intentions 
in  regard  to  the  terms  submitted,  the  separation  among  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries had  taken  place.  At  about  this  time  there  also  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  one  of  the  Mexican  refugees  to  Europe,  General  Almonte, 
who  came  to  organize  a  government  for  Mexico  under  the  support 
and  protection  of  foreign  bayonets. 

The  Spanish  and  English  plenipotentiaries  protested  against  the  en- 
couragement extended  to  this  enterprise  by  the  French.  The  French 
plenipotentiary  declared  that  he  would  not  treat  with  the  existing 
government  of  Mexico  under  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

The  French  General  Lorencez,  having  been  reinforced  with  about 
five  thousand  troops,  wns  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  coast, 
when  he  encountered  a  small  Mexican  army,  which  was  brushed 
aside.  He  then  countermarched  and  re-entered  Orizaba,  on  pretence 
that  he  was  compelled  to  reopen  hostilities  in  order  to  protect  the  sick 
in  his  hospitals  in  that  city.  This  pretension  was  wholly  groundless, 
as  they  had  been  well  cared  for  by  the  Mexicans.  De  Saligny  was 
the  French  plenipotentiary,  and  Almonte  assured  him  that  the  in- 
habitants were  ready  to  receive  him  as  the  liberator  of  their  country. 
He  then  marched  upon  Puebla,  which  was  to  open  the  way  for  him  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  In  this  he  was  grossly  mistaken.  On  his  approach 
to  that  city,  he  found  the  Mexican  foi^ce  within  it  determined  to  defend 
it  to  the  last  extremity,  the  heights  around  the  city  being  fortified,  and 
the  city  itself  prepared  for  a  siege,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  limited 
means  at  the  command  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  that  even  his  retreat 
upon  Orizaba  would  be  a  perilous  one,  most  of  the  heights  along  the 
route  being  also  fortified.    He,  however,  made  the  retreat  successfully. 

Napoleon,  having  determined  to  prosecute  his  plan  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  resources,  reinforced  his  anny  until  it  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand  men  and  about  six  thousand  horses,  at  an  enormous 
cost  to  his  treasury,  which  began  to  create  great  uneasiness  at  home, 
which  was  increased  when  the  break-up  of  the  convention  of  La 
Solidad  became  known. 

Military  operations,  which  had  been  interrupted,  were  again  com- 
menced under  General  Forey.  During  the  interruption  of  them, 
the  Mexicans  did  not  forget  to  profit  by  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  They  destroyed  the  resources  of  the  country  not  wanted 
for  their  own  use,  and  fortified  themselves  within  the  city  of  Puebla, 
which  caused  the  French  much  suffering,  not  only  from  the  climate, 
but  also  for  want  of  supplies.  Grain  for  the  supply  of  the  army  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  which,  together  with 
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the  horses  needed,  cost  almost  their  weight  in  gold.  After  consider- 
able delay,  a  new  attack  was  made  upon  Puebla,  then  defended  by 
General  Ortega.  After  maintaining  a  most  heroic  defence,  that 
general  determined  to  surrender  the  city  to  his  enemies  when  he  found 
his  supplies  exhausted,  and  being  without  the  ability  to  renew  them. 
Then,  after  spiking  his  artillery,  destroying  his  small  anns,  and  fur- 
loughing  his  troops,  he  together  with  his  staff  surrendered  themsd^OB 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  city  of  Puebla  having  thus  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the 
French,  their  way  to  the  capital  was  unobstructed,  and  that  was  with- 
out means  of  defence,  and  was  entered  in  February,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  reactionary  party  within  it.  A  junta  was  created, 
consisting  of  Almonte,  Salas,  and  the  Arclibishop  of  Mexico.  These 
arbitrarily  admitted  into  their  council  a  certain  number  of  "notables.'^ 
This  assembly  at  once  declared  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy, 
and,  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  worked  the  political  wires,  at  once 
designated  the  Archduke  Maximilian  for  the  throne,  and  thereupon 
despatched  a  deputation  to  make  him  the  formal  offer  of  the  sceptre. 
In  the  meantime  the  real  powers  remained  in  and  were  exercised 
by  the  general  in  command,  who  issued  the  most  sanguinary  or- 
ders against  all  persons  who  should  be  captured  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  predatory  bands, 
gicaHlaSf  and  to  be  shot  as  malefactors.  He  also  instituted  "  bands,'' 
or  counter-guerillas,  within  his  own  army,  whose  acts  of  shootings, 
burnings,  and  other  atrocities  were  a  disgrace  to  the  French  army,  as 
they  would  have  been  to  any  civilized  country. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  Emperor  began  to  awaken  from  his 
delusions.  Upon  the  capture  of  Puebla,  he  promoted  Forey  to  the 
baton  of  a  marshal.  On  finding,  however,  that  his  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  country  did  not  reach  beyond  the  space  commanded  by 
his  artillery,  he  disavowed  the  sanguinary  measures  instituted  by 
Forey,  and,  perhaps  as  a  mark  of  his  displeasure  of  them,  conferred 
the  chief  command  upon  General  Bazaine. 

Having  determined  to  pursue  his  course  to  the  end,  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  induce  Maximilian  to  accept  the  proffered  crown,  and 
invited  the  Archduke  and  his  wife  to  Paris.  They  left  their  beau- 
tiful home  at  Miramao,  near  Trieste,  and  proceeded  to  Paris. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  insert  the  terms  and  conditions  insisted 
upon  by  Maximilian  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown,  any  further  than  to  say  that  they  most  solemnly  bound  Napon 
Icon  to  his  protection  and  support.  It  was  stipulated  in  a  secret 
article  of  the  arrangement  between  them,  that  the  French  force 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  Mexico. 
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Maximilian,  in  company  with  his  wife  Carlotta,  embarked  on  their 
voyage  for  the  new  empire  in  April,  1864.  On  his  arrival  at  Vera 
Cruz,  his  golden  dreams  of  the  future  must  have  received  some  inter- 
ruption, as  that  city  was  then  scourged  by  the  vomito.  He  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  well  received  by  the  rural  population,  mostly  In- 
dians, along  the  road,  among  whom  a  tradition  prevailed  that  at 
about  that  time  a  new  deliverer  would  come  to  them  from  the  East. 

On  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  found  that  his  wished-for 
consummation  of  an  agreeable  understanding  between  himself  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Marshal  Bazaine,  was  illusoiy.  It  seems 
that  he  found  Bazaine  very  much  puffed  with  his  own  importance 
and  vain-gloriousness.  Maximilian  being  wholly  without  funds, 
had  to  avail  himself  of  a  loan  made  in  Europe. 

Bazaine,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  French, 
occupied  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  valleys,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  actual  occupation.  His  forces  now  b^an  to  diminish 
gradually,  not  only  from  the  result  of  the  many  minor  actions  they 
were  engaged  in  mth  the  Mexicans  (who  left  them  but  little  rest), 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  but  also  by  the  recall  of  regiment  after 
regiment,  which  were  called  home  to  France ;  all  of  which  had  re- 
duced his  force  to  twenty-eight  thousand  French  in  the  early  part 
of  1865.  During  this  time  the  Mexicans  were  by  no  means  inact- 
ive ;  divided  up  into  small  detachments  they  continually  harassed 
the  Imperialist  army  by  cutting  off  its  supplies  and  interrupting  its 
communications— even  that  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital. 

Maximilian  finding  that  neither  his  wishes  nor  his  orders  were 
obeyed  by  any  one,  was  at  times  thrown  into  a  state  bordering  on  in- 
sanity. During  a  paroxysm  of  this  kind  he  was  induced  to  sign  a 
decree  under  which  persons  forming  a  part  of  a  guerilla  band  (gar- 
nllios),  existing  without  a  legal  organization,  should  be  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  being  captured. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  sanguinary  order,  which  was  not  promul- 
gated to  the  army  in  the  usual  form  of  general  orders,  but  distrib- 
uted among  the  officers  as  a  private  circular,  two  Mexican  generals 
who  were  made  prisoners  in  o|>en  warfare  were  executed  by  order  of 
Bazaine.  When  made  aware  of  the  atrocity  thus  committed  under 
the  order  signed  by  himself,  Maximilian  became  frightened,  and  in 
some  degree  realized  that  through  it  he  had  signed  his  own  death- 
warrant. 

The  existence  of  the  barbarous  order  could  not,  however,  be  kept 
a  secret;  nor  could  shooting  and  incendiarism  which  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  French  counter-guerillas  under  it,  which  were  carried 
on  to  such  a  horrible  degree  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States 
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drew  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  govemmeDt  of  France  to  them. 
Nor  was  Napoleon's  scheme  of  erecting  a  Franco-Mexican  empire 
on  the  North  American  continent,  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  allowed  to  be  carried  out  unchallenged. 

In  1864,  even  while  the  secessionists  had  achieved  a  temporary 
advantage,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  resolution  agunst  the 
proceedings.    The  American  Secretary  of  Stat«,  Mr.  Seward,  had  also 


sent  several  very  emphatic  notes  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Minis- 
ters of  France.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  made  it  the  subject  of  vers'  marked  comment 
in  his  message  to  that  body ;  and  soon  thereafter  sent  a  special  envoy 
to  Paris  to  ui^ie  the  evacuation  of  the  French  from  Mexico  \vithin 
the  s[>ace  of  one  year  as  an  ultimatum. 

Napoleon  in  vain  tried  to  get  a  prolongation  of  the  time ;  in  an- 
swer to  his  plea  for  delay  he  received  an  imperative  note  from  Mr. 
Seward,  tlie  American  Secretary,  that  the  evacuation  must  take  place 
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within  the  time  previously  specified.  Thereupon  an  announcement 
was  made  in  the  Moniteur,  the  French  official  journal,  that  the  evac- 
uation would  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1867. 

Napoleon  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  in  his 
conclusions  upon  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  demands  of 
the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  government,  with  the 
olose  of  the  civil  war  between  the  States,  had  its  hands  perfectly  free 
to  act ;  and  since  that  event  had  actually  concentrated  within  the 
military  division  of  the  South-west,  comprising  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  an  army  of  veteran 
troops  numbering  seventy  thousand  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry, 
with  the  usual  complement  of  artillery  for  such  a  force,  fifty-two 
thousand  of  i  which  were  encamped  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Orande,  \vithin  the  State  of  Texas,  the  immediate  dividing  line  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States — the  whole  force  under  the  command 
of  Major-Greneral  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

Maximilian  was  most  bitter  when  made  aware  of  Napoleon's  de- 
termination, on  its  announcement  to  him  by  a  special  messenger,  that 
the  evacuation  would  begin  in  the  coming  fall  of  1866,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  better  abdicate. 

The  foreigners  in  Mexico  disposed  of  their  effects.  The  Mexicans 
in  his  service  either  resigned  or  openly  went  over  to  the  Patriots. 
The  bickerings  between  Bazaine  and  himself  were  renewed.  Checks 
to  the  military  operations  of  the  French  were  more  frequent,  many 
of  their  great  convoys  of  supplies  being  captured.  The  towns  of 
Matamoras,  Monterey,  Saltillo,  Monclova,  Durango,  Chihuahua,  with 
many  other  smaller  places,  as  well  as  considerable  districts  of  country, 
were  recaptured  by  the  Patriots,  whilst  the  invading  French  were 
put  on  the  defensive. 

Maximilian  in  vain  sought  for  a  prolongation  of  the  period  al- 
lowed for  evacuation,  and  was  told  in  reply  that  the  time  fixed  was 
imperative,  and  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  Napoleon's  wishes,  he. 
Napoleon,  would  consider  his  government  absolved  of  all  engage- 
ments towards  him.  The  unhappy  Prince,  in  the  bitteraess  of  his 
disappointment,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  betrayed !  There  is  a  formal 
agreement  between  myself  and  Napoleon,  without  which  I  never 
would  have  accepted  the  throne.  He  guaranteed  me  the  aid  of  his 
army  until  the  end  of  1868,"  and  was  in  the  act  of  signing  his  ab- 
dication when  Carlotta  snatched  the  pen  from  his  hand. 

Carlotta  immediately  departed  for  France  to  make  a  final  appeal 
to  Napoleon.  On  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  she 
obtained  no  other  answer  to  her  cries  and  tears  than  stolid  silence ; 
she  closed  her  appeal  to  him  by  referring  to  his  pledges  of  honor 
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which  he  had  made  to  her  husband^  when  at  last  he  broke  his  si-r 
lence,  saying,  "  I  have  done  everything  I  could  for  your  husband ; 
I  can  no  nothing  more/'  On  rising  to  leave  his  presence,  she  im- 
petuously cried  out,  "  I  have  received  my  deserts ;  a  granddaughter 
of  Louis  Philippe  should  have  put  no  faith  in  a  Bonaparte!^' 

The  evacuation  of  the  French  army  went  on  and  was  completed 
in  the  beginning  of  1867,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Austrian  and  Bel- 
gian auxiliaries ;  and  all  the  hopes  of  Maximilian  to  replace  them 
were  illusory.  The  few  partisans  of  Maximilian  who  adhered  to 
him  after  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  made  a^show  of  keep- 
ing up  a  campaign  with  a  fragment  of  force,  which  was  continually 
melting  away.  He  was,  however,  soon  driven  into  Queretaro,  a 
small  city  in  the  mountains,  in  the  central  part  of  the  ccfentry,  within 
which  he  maintained  himself  about  two  months,  tiying  by  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  leave  to  quit  the  country,  which  he  failed  to  obtain. 
The  place  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  and  his  adherents  captured.*^ 
He,  together  with  his  two  most  noted  adherents,  Miramon  and  Me- 
jia,  was  tried  before  a  court-martial,  and  soon  after  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  be  shot.  This  hard  sentence  was  justified  under 
the  decree  Maximilian  himself  had  signed. 

The  Prussian  Minister,  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  interceded  in  their  behalf,  to  have  themi 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  President  Juarez  declined  to  comply 
with  their  intercession.  Maximilian  addressed  a  most  feeling  letter 
to  the  Mexican  president,  claiming  his  clemency,  not  for  himself, 
but  his  two  unfortunate  companions,  saying,  "  Let  the  blow  fall  only 
on  me,  and  let  my  blood  alone  be  the  last  to  be  shed.''  On  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  the  fate  of  her  unfortunate  husband,  Carlotta  became 
utterly  insane,  and  has  never  recovered  her  reason. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  the  three  condemned  men  were  led  out 
to  the  place  of  execution,  before  a  platoon  of  Mexican  soldiers,  and 
placed  in  their  respective  positions ;  having  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  meet  their  fate  like  brave  men  and  soldiers,  with  their  eyes  un- 
bandaged,  they  coolly  presented  their  breasts  as  the  target  At  the 
word  of  command  they  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Thus  ended  Napoleon's  attempt  to  consolidate  the  Latin  race  in 
America  by  the  erection  of  an  empire  in  Mexico,  around  which  that 
race  might  rally,  and  thus  place  a  limit  to  the  further  advance  of 
the  great  republic  southward. 

Had  President  Juarez  exercised  his  prerogative  by  sparing  the 
lives  of  Maximilian,  Miramon,  and  Mejia,  which  we  think  he  might 
have  done  without  in  the  least  diminishing  his  own  position,  he 
would  doubtless  have  received  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world,  as 

*  May  15, 1867. 
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Napoleon  did  its  oondemnation^  for  being  the  prime  mover  in  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  ended  with  their  lives.  Yet  not 
altogether  ended,  as  poor  Carlotta  still  lives  a  maniac. 

A  few  years  later  on,  another  step  in  the  career  of  Napoleon  to 
consolidate  the  Latin  race  in  Europe  and  become  the  re-establisher 
of  religion  under  the  patronage  of  his  empress,  brought  him  into 
contact,  face  to  face,  with  the  man  of  iron  in  Central  Europe,  on 
which  Napoleon's  star  of  destiny  paled,  leaving  him  and  his  empress 
stranded  waifs  on  the  shores  of  England.  The  empire  of  France  dis- 
appeared, and  a  mighty  French  Republic  arose  in  its  stead,  "  to  keep 
step  to  the  music  in  the  march  of  Republican  principles  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  world  by  the  example  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west." 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Napoleonic  episode  sketched  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  history  of  Mexico  has  not  furnished  many  incidents 
of  historic  interest.  The  countr\^  has  enjoyed  at  least  a  period  of 
general  peace  under  the  system  inaugurated  by  Juarez,  whose  policy 
has  in  the  main  been  pursued  by  his  successors,  who  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  solid  advancement  of  their  country  in  its  social,  edu- 
cational, and  material  interest,  so  that  under  the  influence  of  Gonzales, 
the  president  now  in  office,  a  general  railroad  system  has  been  organ- 
ized, much  of  it  constructed,  or  is  in  the  course  of  construction, 
which  will  in  a  very  short  time  place  all  parts  of  Mexico  in  rapid 
communication  not  only  within  the  republic,  but  also  with  the 
general  railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  This  will  bind  the 
two  republics  of  the  new  world  together  not  only  in  a  bond  of  polit- 
ical interest,  but  also  by  bands  of  iron  of  such  strength  as  will  defy 
any  future  assaults  upon  either  from  any  source  whatever. 

G0VERN3IENT  OF  THE  3IEXICAN  REPUBLIC, 

The  republic  is  actually  ruled  by  the  constitution  promulgated  on 
the  twelfth  of  February',  1857,  and  amended  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September,  1873.  Its  president  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  at  the  second  degree,  and  he  is  invested  with  the  execu- 
tive power.  He  receives  yearly  for  himself  and  clerks  an  average 
of  forty-eight  thousand  dollars.  The  legislative  po^ver  is  represented 
by  a  congress  renewed  every  two  years,  composed  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  delegates  (one  for  each  forty  thousand  inhabitants 
or  fractions  over  twenty  thousand),  and  by  a  senate  composed  of 
two  senators  for  each  State,  and  named  by  universal  suffrage  at  the 
second  degree.  The  third  and  last  one,  the  judicial  power,  consists 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  Its  members  number  seventeen, 
and  its  president  is  also  the  vice-president  of  the  republic.  These 
members  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  two  powers. 
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THE  UJirnU)  STATES  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico, 
exports  to,  and  imports  from,  for  the 
fiscal  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881  has 
moved  as  follows : 

1879.  1880.  1881. 

Exports... J6,716,284    97,869,864    $11,172,738 
ImportB....14,047,819    16.825.417      17.454.126 

$20,809,103  924,195,281    S28.626.864 

The  additional  statement  illustrates  ^ 
the  movement  somewhat  more  in  detail. ' 
It  is  a  comparative  table,  prepared  to 
show  the  growth  of  our  trade  with  Mex- 
ico as  exhibited  in  the  increase  of  some 
of  the  leading  articles  which  we  export 
to  her. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico : 

Artide.  1880.  1881. 

Ck)tton 91,176,076  $1,494,101 

Cotton  goods 832.000  1,018,600 

Machinery 365,200  988,800 

Other  iron  manufts.....  390,000  913,000 

Quicksilver 377,825  462,159 

Indian  com 68,872  240.182 

rire-arms 209,467  224,301 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc...  142,237  209,952 

Builders'  lumber 130,506  183,436 

Sewing-machines 135,823  179,555 

Petroleum 155,328  173,155 

Gunpowder 49,6*27  145,397 

Edge  tools 97,935  138,469 

Total .$4,130,888  $6,371,108 

The  United  States  do  not  by  any 
means  consume  the  whole  of  the  coffee 
raised  in  Mexico.  In  previous  years 
they  have  taken  but  half,  or  less  than 
half,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country. 
Coffee  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  developing.  The 
most  noted  coffee  regions  are  the  States 
of  Michoacan  and  Colima  and  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  United  States  last  year  consumed 
455,000,000  pounds  of  coffee — about  nine 
pounds  for  each  of  its  50,000,000  of  peo- 1 
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pie.  With  the  best  coffee  in  the  world 
growing  as  near  us  as  the  pears  and 
grapes  of  California,  and  itself  a  far  less 
perishable  commodity  than  frait,  we  get 
but  one-fifth  of  one  pound  per  head  from 
Mexico,  for  want  of  railways. 

SOME  SPECIAL  ITEXS. 

Take  the  item  of  coffee  as  an  instance 
of  the  steady,  gradual  development  of 
the  country.  The  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico,  of  cofiee, 
since  1875,  run  as  follows: 

Pimndt.  DoUart. 

1875 ......2,691,889  485,489 

1876 .3,941,229  713,833 

1877 6,789,693  1.266.970 

1878 6.337,063  1,082.282 

1879 8,307.040  1,871,979 

1880 9,818,525  1,523,658 

Take,  again,  "jute  and  other  grasses.'' 
The  imports  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States  since  1875  have  been  thus : 

Taru.  DoUart. 

1875 6.185  613,338 

1876 6,846  542,766 

1877 7,278  656,746 

1878 9,163  889,061 

1879 10.197  930,396 

1880 14,086  1,324,075 

STATISTICS  OF  EXPOBTATIOK  FBOX 
THE  PORT  OF  TTTXPAH. 

List  of  articles  for  fiscal  year  of  1880 : 

Chewing-gum  or  chicle .$27,171  26 

Cedar  logs 92,885  50 

Coffee 15,788  79 

Corn 267  62 

Deer  skins 792  56 

Fustic  or  yellow  dye  woods 3.775  47 

Fruits,  bananas,  and  pineapples.    1,274  73 

Honey ~ 50.887  08 

Hides 16,219  22 

Molasses 2,002  82 

Mexican  silver 1,700  00 

Pimenta  spice 4.601  82 

India-rubber 28,474  81 

Sugar .._ 42,538  29 

Sarsaparllla 2,705  11 

Vanilla  beam; -165,991  01 

Total -..$456,525  94 
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In  1864— The  total  exports  to  the 

United  States JW.OOO  00 

In  1879— The  total  exports  to  the 

United  States 225.000  00 

In  1880— The  total  exports  to  the 

United  States  (as  above) 456,525  9i 

In  1881— The  total  exports  to  the 

United  States ^1,004  44 

This  is  taken  from  consular  reports^ 
and  does  not  include  exports  of  same 
articles  sent  to  Europe.  While  the 
amount  Increases  so  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  the  articles  exported  are  always 
about  in  the  same  proportion. 

AT  THE  POBT  OF  VEBA  CEUZ. 

The  customs  duties  of  the  important 
port  of  Vera  Cruz  afford  another  fair 
metre  for  recording  the  general  progress 
of  the  republic.  Vera  Cruz  is  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  Mexico,  and  the  customs 
duties  collected  there  average  generally 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  customs  of 
the  nation. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  four  years 

back  have  been : 

Yearl878 ~ f5,749.000 

Year  1879 7,586,500 

Year  1880 8,240,500 

Year  1881,fir8t  six  months,  W,290.- 
600.  or  at  the  rate  for  the  full 
year  of 8,581,000 

THE  ITATIOHAL  EEYEKTTES. 

The  federal  revenues  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico  for  several  fiscal  years,  with 
the  amounts  collected  from  customs 
duties,  runs  thus : 

Total  Revenue,   CuMoms. 

187&-79 „.^17,811,125      $12,733,824 

1879-80 21,936,165        13,438,284 

1880-81 22,142,039 

1881-82 25,725,000 

Another  record  of  steady  internal  de- 
velopment. 

President  GonzaWs  last  message,  just 
delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  shows,  however,  that 
the  revenues  actually  being  collected  this 
year  are  exceeding  the  official  estimate 
as  above  given. 

IMP0ET8  AND  EXP0ET8. 

By  the  orders  of  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico, the  following  articles  will  be  taken 
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free  of  the  weight  duties  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  the  31st  of  May  and  25th  of  June, 
1881 :  Plows  and  their  shares,  masts, 
yards,  round  timbers,  and  anchors  for 
vessels,  quicksilver,  live  animals,  bricks 
and  roof  tiles  of  all  classes,  refractory 
earth,  wood,  ordinary  for  construction, 
seeds  of  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar- 
cane, slates  for  roofs,  vaccine  pus,  all  ef- 
fects, armament,  and  material  of  war, 
etc.,  that  the  Federal  Executive  may 
purchase  in  foreign  countries  for  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  public  service  in 
his  immediate  dependence,  shall  not 
cause  any  duty  on  their  importations. 

The  above  clause  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  Ist,  1882.  From  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1882,  silver  and  gold  coined 
in  bullion,  mineral,  powder,  stone,  or 
under  whatever  other  form,  will  be  free 
of  duties  in  their  interior  circulation  and 
for  their  exportation  frt^m  the  republic. 
To  substitute  the  duties  that  are  sup- 
pressed by  this  fraction  shall  be  aug- 
mented from  the  same  date  an  additional 
duty  of  two  per  cent,  over  those  fixed 
by  the  tariff  for  the  importation  of  for- 
eign effects.  In  the  meantime,  until 
November  1st,  1882,  collecting  the  duties 
on  exports  of  gold  and  silver  conform- 
ably to  the  existing  laws  in  the  present 
fiscal  year.  From  November  1st,  1882, 
precious  metals  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  silver, 
and  one-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  gold,  determining  their  value  by 
their  respective  laws.  The  Executive 
will  determine  the  time  and  form  in 
which  it  shall  be  compreliended. 

Export  duties  on  orchils,  ten  dol- 
lars per  ton  of  one  thousand  kilo- 
grammes. 

Export  duties  of  works  for  construc- 
tion and  for  cabinet  woodwork,  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  for  one  cubic  meter, 
and  conformably  to  tlie  provisions  of  the 
tariff  of  November  8th,  1880. 

These  changes  will  greatly  relieve 
commerce  in  the  articles  mentioned. 

The  bulk  duty  on  live  animals,  except 
gelding,  plows  and  plowshares,  masts, 
etc.,  quicksilver,  bricks,  etc.,  and  woods 
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at  fifty  cents  the  one  hundred  kilo- 
grammes, which  on  live  animals  and 
wood  is  particularly  heavy. 

The  repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  sil- 
ver and  gold  will  afford  great  relief  to 
financial  transactions  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic  This  has  been  the  most  annoy- 
ing law  in  the  whole  tariff.  Its  repeal 
is  accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of 
the  regular  import  duties  of  two  per 
cent,  but  while  this  will  doubtless  bring 
into  the  treasury  more  revenue  than  the 
export  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  silver 
and  twelve  per  cent,  on  gold,  yet  the 
change  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
business  men. 

Section  6  says  that  a  duty  of  one-half 
per  cent,  on  silver  and  one-<iuarter  per 
cent,  on  gold  will  be  collected,  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into  ef- 
fect will  be  determined  by  the  Executive. 
This  is  rather  obscure,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  tax  on  produc- 
tion. It  will  be  noted  that  the  repeal  of 
the  weight  duty  takes  effect  July  Ist, 
1882,  and  that  the  repealing  of  the  ex- 
port duty  on  silver  and  gold,  and  substi- 
tuting an  additional  two  per  cent,  on  all 
importations,  takes  effect  on  November 
1st,  1882. 

COMXEECE  FOB  1881. 

The  annual  report  on  commerce  for 
1881  shows  $19,961,770  worth  of  cotton 
goods  purchased  by  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  only  supplied  $2,403,801 
of  this  amount.  Surelv  our  merchants 
can  profitably  compete  with  other  na- 
tions, and  call  the  whole  of  this  treasure 
into  their  own  coffers.  Another  item  of 
Mexico's  imports  is  quicksilver ;  her  pur- 
chases in  1881  being  in  value  $3,879,713, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  bought 
from  the  United  States.  The  barriers 
of  trade  are  now  nearly  all  removed ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  our  merchants 
to  change  their  system  of  political  eco- 
nomics, and  send  their  solicitors  into  the 
country  that  produces  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  of  the  world. 


RAILWAT8  AND  OOnCEBCE. 

By  the  Mexican  Railway  Report,  pub- 
lished in  Mexico,  for  the  six  months 
ending  June,  1882,  the  following  rail- 
road concessions  have  been  granted  by 
the  Executive :  A  railroad  from  Villa  de 
Pichucalco  to  Paso  de  Casahuyapa ;  also 
a  railroad  from  Port  Isabel  to  connect  at 
the  frontier  with  the  lines  running  to 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  also  a  railroad,  tel- 
egraph, and  telephone  lines  from  Dolores 
to  the  city  of  San  Andres  Chalchicomu- 
la ;  also  from  the  city  of  Hermosillo  to 
a  new  mining  place  called  "Nogales,*' 
in  Sonora,  to  connect  with  the  Santa  Fe 
road ;  also  a  railroad  and  telegraph  from 
Irola,  to  pass  through  Puebla,  Chietla, 
and  Matamoras,  and  connect  with  the 
Acapulco  railroad ;  also  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  from  San  Fernando  to  the  Port 
of  Tampico ;  also  a  railroad  from  Oriza- 
ba to  Ingenio ;  also  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph from  El  Penon  to  Los  Reyes ;  also 
a  railroad  from  Tijuana  to  Punta  Isabel 
and  branch  road  to  connect  the  towns  of 
Alta  and  Magdalena ;  also  for  a  railroad 
from  the  port  of  San  Benito  to  Tapachu- 
la,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  which  will 
connect  with  the  Mexican  Southern  rail- 
road, with  the  four  railways  now  under 
construction  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  which  will  divert  to  the 
United  States  a  large  share  of  its  trade. 
The  two  "  Mesa "  railroads  running  to 
the  port  of  Tuxpan  will  open  the  way 
for  supplying  the  United  States  with 
rubber,  cedar,  fustic,  chickle,  honey,  sar- 
saparilla,  hides,  deer  skins,  silver,  mar- 
ble, coal,  petroleum,  mercury,  and  wax. 
With  the  few  railroad  facilities  that  there 
are,  an  extensive  trade  appears  to  be  car- 
ried on  to-day. 

Roads  in  course  of  construction  to-day 
in  the  State  of  Michoacan : — 

Acambaro  to  Morelia 86  kilometres. 

Morelia  to  Potzcuaro 66         *' 

Acambaro  to  Salamanca %         " 

SalvRtlerre  to  Valle  de  Santiago  50  " 
Valle  de  Santiago  to  Salamanca  35  " 
Salvatieire  to  Celaya 64         " 

The  Palmer-Sullivan  Company  will 
complete  the  road  from  Matamoras  to 
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Monterey  by  October  1882,  and  the  road 
from  Laredo  via  Villa  Aldama  to  Tolu- 
ca  is  completed.  The  Central  is  finished 
to  Queretaro.  The  Hildago  has  opened 
its  road  for  passengers  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  Pachuca,  thence  to  Santa  Cruz 
and  Tepa ;  and  the  branch  from  Teolayn- 
can  to  Zumpango  is  completed.  Work  is 
progressing  favorably  upon  the  road  from 
Merida  to  Calkini  andCampeche;  also 
on  the  roads  from  Puebla  to  San  Marcos, 
and  Puebla  to  Tezmalucan.  The  Telfe- 
ner  railway  is  building  from  Matamoras 
via  Ciudad;  Victoria  to  Tampico;  also 
the  road  from  the  port  of  San  Benito, 
Chiapas,  to  Tapachila.  The  road  known 
as  the  Great  Southwestern  is  building 
two  miles  a  day,  and  will  connect  with 
the  National  Central,  running  to  the 
Guatemala  line. 

The  Mexican  National,  from  Zacate- 
cas  to  San  Luis  Potosi  and  to  Lagos  is 
complete.  Connection  is  made  with  the 
Texas  Mexican  at  Laredo,  running 
thence  to  San  Antonio,  Austin,  Houston, 
and  New  Orleans.  Connection  is  also 
made  with  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  at  San  Antonio.  The  Laredo 
and  Corpus  Christi  is  finished ;  also  the 
road  from  Laredo  southward  to  Monte- 
rey, Manzanillo,  city  of  Mexico,  and  the 
section  known  as  Toluca,  Acambaro, 
Celaya,  Salananca,  Morelia,  and  Patzcu- 
aro.  The  little  town  of  Leon,  in  the 
State  of  Guanajuato,  is  the  Manchester 
of  Mexico;  the  whole  population  is 
busy  manufacturing  with  their  hands, 
not  with  steam  and  machinery,  as  we 
do. 

MEASXTBES,  M0NET8  AITD  WEIGHTS, 
OLD  AND  ITEW. 

The  metrical  system  has  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  since  the 
first  of  January,  1872,  and  a  recent  de- 
cree has  declared  it  to  be  the  sole  legal 
one ;  but  as  it  will  be  some  time  before 
it  comes  into  general  use,  we  give  the 
old  and  new  systems  compared  with  the 
English  and  American  ones : 


OLD  MEASURES. 

Legua  (league)--3  Mexican  miles,  2\i  miles, 
irata— 1666.66  Vara*. 
Varor-SS  centimeters,  83  inch.  2-10. 
Pulgado— inch,  8  per  cent  less  than  an  Eng- 
lish inch. 

NEW  MEASURES. 

Kilometro  (kilometer),  1000  meters,  1086  yards. 
Metro  (meter),  100  cent..  1  yard  3]^  inch. 
Centimetro  (centemeter)  2}4  cent,  to  an  inch. 

OLD  COINAGE. 

Onza  de  oro  (gold  ounce)  16  dols.    £3.  4 

Doble  pistole,  double  pistole        8    •*         1.12 
Pistole,  pistole  4    "  16 

Rscndo  de  oro,  gold  escudo,         2    "  8 

Escudlllo,  gold  and  silver,  1    "  4 

Taston,        silver  half  dollar,     4  reales        2 
Peseta,  •*      quarter  2     "  1 

Real  "      eighth,  1     '•       6d»4 

Medio  real,     "      sixteenth,        6%  centavos, 

6J4  cents  S% 
Quartllla,  silver  thirty-two  parts,  2  tlacos  IdJ^ 
Tlaco,  copper  ldJ4 

NEW  COINAGE. 

Gold  f20  piece  ( VeinUpews),  20  dols.  £4 

"       10     "     (Diez       "    ),  10    "  2 

5     ••     (Cinco     "    ),  5    ••  1 

Silver  1     "     {Uno       "    ),  1    "  4 

"     CIncuenta  centavos,  50  cents  2 

"     Veinte  cinco  centavcK^  25    **  1 

"     Diez                   •*  10     "  5d 

"     Ciuco                 "  6     "  2l4d 

Copper  uno                  "  1     "  J^ 


The  article  No.  1,  of  the  law  of  28th 
May,  1874,  re-establishes  the  ancient 
type  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  such  as  it 
existed  before  the  law  of  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1867  ;  the  fractions  of  the  dollar  are 
alone  subject  to  this  last  law.  That  of 
the  28th  September,  1867,  fixed  the  date 
of  the  15th  September,  1868,  as  the  latest 
date  for  the  circulation  of  moneys  bear- 
ing the  effigy  of  Maximilian. 

OLD  WEIGHTS. 

Tcmdadad.  ton,  2200  Itw. 

Quintal,  100  lbs.  Mexican  lbs.,  101.440aTolrda- 

pols. 
Arrobe,  25  ib.  Mex.  lbs.  101.440  avoirdupois,  25}4. 
Libra  (16  ounces),  1  lb.  and  2  %. 
Media  libra  (8  ounces),  14  tt>.  and  2%. 
Onza  (ounce),  one  ounce. 

NEW  WEIGHTS. 

Toneladad,  ton,  1000  kilos,  2200  lbs. 
Kllogramo,  2  lbs.  and  li;(,  and  the  firactiOD 
of  the  French  kilo. 
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LIST  OF  GOLD  AND  8IL7SB  CODTS,  AID  THEIB  YALUSS. 


GOLD. 

Doabloon- ~ ~.I15  55 

One-half  Doubloon- ~ 7  75 

One^oarter  Doubloon.^ 8  87 

One-eighth  Doubloon 1  93 

One-sixteenth  Doubloon.^  ....~ 97 

Twenty  Pesos- 19  50 

Ten  Pesos- 9  75 

Five  Pesos 4  87 

Two  and  one-half  Pesos 2  43 


SILVER, 

One  Peso.^...- ~ ~. ^.~»....fO  88 

Mexican  Dollar ~ ~ 90 

Maximilian  Dollar 85 

Eight  Reals 85 

One-half  Mexican — ..» 40 

One-quarter  Mexican.- ~ 20 

One-tenth  Mexican.- ~ 8 

Real  - ^ 10 

One-half  Real.- 5 


ALTITITDES  07  THE  PRINCIPAL  XOTTHTAINS  OF  MEXICO. 


Names  of  MohiUoIm  and  their 
Actual  State. 


Ajuseo 

Cofre  de  Perote 

Colima.  Volcano  in  eruption 

Ixtlacihualtl 

Jacol 

Malinche 

Nevado  de  Toluca.  Volcano 
unextinguished 

Organos  de  Aclopan 

Pico  de  Orizaba.  Volcano 
unextinguished 

Pico  deQuinceco 

Popocatepetl.  Volcano  un- 
extinguished  

Veta  Grande 

Zempoaltecatl 


SUifa. 


Mexico 

Vera  Cruz 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Hidalgo 

Puebla 

Mexico 
Hidalgo 

Vera  Cruz 
Michoacan 

Mexico 

Zacatecas 

Oaxaca 


Above  Sea 
Level. 


13,625  feet 

13,400 

12,050 

15,650 

10,250 

13,475 


u 


tt 
u 
n 


'n    ti 


u 


14,575 

10,250  " 

17,375  " 

10,925  " 


17,550  " 

9,125  " 

11,150  " 


ObtervatUnu  and  Eruptiont. 


1590,  1818,  1872, 1873. 
Perpetual  snow. 


Perpetual  snow. 


1546,  1687.    Perpetual  snow. 


Perpetual  snow.    1548. 


BMUOOLIITG  IK  MEXICO. 

These  tables  show  a  regular  steady 
development  of  trade,  and  at  a  gratify- 
ing rate  of  increment.  It  is  the  more 
healthy,  too,  as  it  appears  to  be  quite 
uniformly  distributea  over  the  general 
list  of  articles,  and  not  to  result  from 
any  exceptional  circumstance  affecting 
only  some  special  product  or  products. 

Senor  Don  Mathias  Romero,  the  pres- 
-ent  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Mex- 
ico to  Washington,  in  his  admirable  treas- 
ury report  of  January  15th,  1879,  esti- 
mates the  ^*  amount  of  smuggling  done  in 
Mexico,  approximately,  at  from  $3,000- 
000  to  $4,000,000."  As  the  smuggling  is 
mainly  done  along  the  United  States 
frontier,  this  sum  should  be  added  to  any 
figures  which  undertake  to  outline  the 
volume  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  smuggling  has  probably  increased 
in  value  in  proportion  with  the  legiti- 
mate trade,  making  the  present  volume 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  not 
$28,000,000,  but  $35,000,000  at  the  low- 
est, and,  owing  to  the  increased  facilities 
for  smuggling,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1882 
it  will  amount  to  $50,000,000. 


ENGLAKD'S  TBADE  WITH  IIEXICO. 

The  London  StatifUj  March  11th,  1882, 
presents  the  following  record  of  the  recent 
movement  of  £nglish  trade  with  Mexico: 


1870. 


1875. 


1880. 


1881. 


England. 
Exports  to 

Mexico...    $4,564,000    $4,424,500    $6,125,000    $8,035,000 
Imp'ts  Fm 
Mexico...      1.499.000      8.809.500      8.140.000  _».»5O^00O 

$6,053,000    $8,0^4.000    $9,265,000  $10,985,000 

Increase  again,  small  but  steady,  and 
always  swelling,  never  receding,  English 
trade  with  Mexico  has  not  kept  apace 
with  that  of  other  nations,  a  fact  which 
is  troubling  the  English  manufacturers 
to-day.  Last  year's  import  of  German 
goods,  for  instance,  to  Aiexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  are  returned  as  three  times 
the  value  of  the  average  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years. 

England,  however,  is  bestirring  her- 
self to  be  ready  to  take  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  era  at  hand  in  Mex- 
ico. There  is  a  popular  demand  for  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  and, 
on  Mexico's  part,  the  government  has 
recently  closed  a  contract  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  line  of  steamers  from 
Vera  Cniz  to  Liverpool — granting  to  the 
concessionary  company  a  subvention  of 
$2000  for  each  round  trip  for  thirty  years. 
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TVAH 

1825. 


DATS. 


Jannary. 


1872. 
1873. 

1833. 

1873. 
1862. 


1865. 


1522. 


108. 


1,  The  first  Constitutional  Congress  is 

opened ;  bank  lioliday. 
1,  Law  concerning  tlie  Metrical  System. 
1,  Inauguration  of  the  Railway  from 

Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 
5,  General  Arista  resigns  the  Presidency 

to  avoid  a  revolution. 
5,  Eruption  of  the  Volcano  of  Col  i  ma. 
7,  Arrival  of  Gen.  Prim  at  Vera  Cruz ; 

he  takes  command  of  the  allied 

troops. 

7,  A  law  is  issued  putting  all  ecclesias- 
tical laws  into  force. 

8,  H.  Cortez  orders  the  corpses  of  the 
Indian  Caciques  to  be  disinterred, 
to  prove  to  his  followers  that  there 
were  no  treasures. 

9,  Departure  from  Anahuac  of  the  Di- 

vinity Quetzale  (the  feathered  ser- 
pent). Several  Catholic  writers, 
and  esx)ecially  Clavijero,  based  on 
this  legend  that  of  Jesus  sending 
Thomas  to  this  continent  to  preach 
his  doctrine. 

1862.  10,  Gen.  Prim,  de  Sallgny,  Wyke.  and 
Dunlop.  in  a  proclamation  to  the 
Mexicans,  declare  that  they  were 
not  come  with  hostile  views,  but 
merely  to  settle  financial  matters. 

1592.  11,  The  Municipality  of  Mexico  votes  the 
laying  out  of  "  La  Alameda." 

1524.  12,  Arrival  In  Mexico  City  of  the  first 
Franciscan  Monks,  to  whom  Cor- 
tez gave  the  "Pajarera"  (birds  and 
cage)  of  Montezuma,  and  who  built 
the  first  church  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Teocali,  and  the  actual  Cathe- 
dral. 

1629.  12,  The  City  of  Mexico  Is  put  under  the 
protection  of  San  Philip  of  Jesus. 

1862.  12«  The  Mexican  Government  expels  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Ministers 
of  Guatemala  and  Ecuador,  and 
the  Apostolic  Delegate. 

1812.  13,  Morelos  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
South. 

1865.  18,  Arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  of  the  first  Aus- 
trian troops. 

1590.  14,  First  eruption  knownof  the  Volcano 
of  Colima. 

1862. 14,  The  Bepresentatives  of  the  AUied 


II 


K 


TEAM.  DAYS. 

Powers  ask  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  send  a  Committee  to  ex- 
plain its  views. 

1869.  15,  Decree  granting  $r)0,000  to  the  tree 
LAUcastcrian  Schools. 

1861.  16,  The  Governor  of  the  Federal  District 
prohibits  the  promenade  in  the 
streets  of  the  Saint  Viaticum. 
17,  The  Mexican  Bishops  and  Archbish- 
ops are  banished. 
17,  Benediction  of  animals  every  year  at 
San  Antonio  A  bad. 

1531.  18,  Puebla  is  founded  by  letters-patent. 

1548.  20,  Several  followers  of  H.  Cortez  cele- 
brate at  a  banquet  the  conquest 
of  Zacatecas.  Nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

1767.  21,  Foundation  of  the  asylum  for  aban- 
doned children. 

1751.  21.  The  first  symptoms  of  Independence. 

1821.  23,  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  Is  annulled. 

1872.  25,  The  Superior  Council  of  Salubrity  is 
Instituted. 

1720.  25,  A  peasant  of  Oaxaca  presents  to  the 
Viceroy  an  eagle  with  two  heads. 
It  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

1846.       Six  hundred  persons  visit  the  caves 
of  Xochicalco. 

1562.  29,  Martin  Cortez  sells  the  National  Pal- 
ace to  the  King  of  Spain. 

1810.  29,  Law  of  Congress  dividing  the  coun- 
try into  twenty-seven  States. 

1530.  81,  H.  Cortez  embarks,  to  return  to  Mex- 
ico with  his  family. 

February. 

1656.  2,  Dedication  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexi- 
co before  its  completion. 

1823.  2,  Santa  Anna  proclaims  the  second  Re- 
public at "  Oasa  mata," 

1848.  2,  Signature  of  the  Masilla  Treaty  be- 
tween the  Mexicans  and  Ameri- 
cans at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

1861.    2,  Law  on  the  press. 

1856.  3,  Inauguration  of  Iturb^de  Theatre, 
now  the  seat  of  Congress. 

1865.  8,  Law  dividing  the  country  into  fifty 
departments  (cancelled). 

1521.  4,  H.  Cortes  attempts  to  make  peace 
with  Cuantimotzin,  but  fails  to  do 
so. 

1868.   4,  The  liberty  of  Juries  is  decreed. 
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TKAM. 
1867. 

1866. 


DAYS. 


1727. 
1521. 


1519. 


5,  The   French    troops  leave  Mexico 
City. 

7,  The  Emperor  of  Austria  sends  to  his 

brother  Maximilian  the  shield 
worn  by  Montezuma  I.,  and  an 
autographic  letter  from  Cortez  to 
Charles  V. 

8,  The  large  fountain  of  the  Alamada 

is  built 

9,  The  Carpenter   Lopez  achieves  at 

Tlascala ;  the  three  brlgantines  or- 
dered by  Cortez  for  the  Lake  of 
Texcoco. 
1&.  H.  Cortez  sailes  from  Cuba,  to  con- 
quer Mexico,  with  5  ships,  110  mar- 
iners, 553  soldiers,  10  guns,  and  416 
horsemen. 

10,  Juan  Pablo  Lombardo  prints  in  Mex- 

ico the  "  Escala  Espiritual  de  San 
Juan." 

11,  The  Mexico  Pawning  Establishment 

is  opened. 

11,  The  American  Squadron  arrives  at 

Vera  Cruz. 

12,  Printing  is  imported  into  Mexico. 
12,  Eugene  Robertson  makes  the  first 

aerostatic  ascension    in    Mexico 
City. 
12,  The  Mexican  Constitation  is  promul- 
gated. 

12,  The  Austrian  Legion  enters  Mexico 

City. 

18,  First  eruption  of  Popocatepetl  since 

the  conquest. 

13,  The  Monks  are  expelled  fh>m  their 

convents. 

14,  Cortez's  palace  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

14,  General  Vicente  Guerrero,  the  inde- 

pendent hero,  is  shot. 

15,  The  Stone  of  Sacrifices  is  dug  up  in 

frout  of  the  Cathedral. 
17,  80,000  Indians  of  the  Anahuac  Valley 

die  of  an  epidemic. 
17,  The  Mexican  Qovemment  visits  the 

grotto  of  Cacahuamilpa. 

19,  The  treaty  of  La  Soledad  is  signed 

by  Prim  and  Doblado. 
22,  The  fountain  of  Victory  in  the  Paseo 

of  Bucareli  is  begun. 
22,  The  Spanish  General  Mina  embraces 

the  cause  of  the  Independence  of 

Mexico  and  makes  a  proclamation. 

22,  Maximilian  leaves  the  capital   to 

march  against  Juarez. 

23,  Battle  of  Augastura.  American  inva- 

sion. 

24,  Sitting  of  the  first  Republican  Con- 


1556. 

1775. 

1847. 

1536. 
1835. 

1857. 

1865. 

1548. 

1861. 

1642. 
1831. 

1791. 

1546. 

1874. 

1862. 

1778. 

1817. 

1867. 
1847. 
1822. 


1863.  26,  Law  suppressing  the  orders  of  nuns. 

1866.  26,  Law  of  revision  of  the  operations  on 

the  church  property. 

1867.  26,  Maximilian  concentrates  his  army 

at  Queretaro. 


TEAM.  DATS. 

1872.  26,  Eruption  of  the  Volcano  of  Colinuu 
1521.  27,  The  first  operations  of  the  siege  of 

Mexico  City. 
1767.  27,  Charles    III.  of   Spain   expels  the 

Jesuits  from  Mexico. 
1866.  28,  Maximilian    loses   the  support  of 

France. 

1525.  8,  Cuantemotzin  is  put  to  death  by 
Cortez. 

1866.  4,  The  Belgian  Commission  sent  to  Mex- 

ico to  felicitate.  Maximilian  is  at- 
tacked by  robbers  at  Rio  Frio. 

1530.  5,  Calzontzin  II.,  king  of  Michoacan,  is 
burnt  alive  by  order  of  Nuno  de 
Guzman  for  not  having  given  him 
enough  gold. 

1530.    5,  Saint  Catalina  de  Sena. 

1862.  6,  Powder  explosion  at  St  Andres. 
1244  victims. 

1800.  8,  The  earthquake  called  "  San  Juan  de 
Dios." 

1867.  8,  Bazaine  re-embarks  at  Vera  Crux  for 

France. 
1872.    8.  Eruption  of  the  Volcano  of  Colima. 
1518.    9,  Juan  de  Grivalva  discovers  the  coast 

of  Yucatan  for  the  first  time. 

1521.  12,  IxUilxochil,  King  of  Texcoco,  unites 

with  Cortex. 

1861.  15,  Law  decreeing  the  decimal  system  to 

be  put  in  force  throughout  the 

Mexican  Republic  from  the  first  of 

January,  1872. 
1866.  15,  The  Regency  allots  $1,500,000  per  year 

to  Maximilian,  who  only  consents 

to  receive  8500,000. 
1546.  16,  Bruptiou  of  the  peak  of  Orizaba. 
1823.  19,  Abdication  of  Iturbide. 

1522.  20,  Ascent  of  Popocatepetl,  by  one  of 

Cortez's  soldiers,  to  fetch  sulphur. 

1829.  20,  Law  expelling  all  Spaniards  tram 
the  country. 

1840.  20,  Law  of  the  Municipality  of  Mexico 
City. 

1843.  20,  Law  of  the  Federal  district. 

1811.  21,  Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldama,  and 
Jimenez  are  made  prisoners. 

1847.  22,  The  American  fleet  begins  to  bom- 
bard Vera  Cruz. 

1823.  23,  The  new  republican  executive  power 
enters  the  capital  on  Lady-Day. 

1862.  23,  Robles  Pezuel  is  shot  at  San  Andres. 
1522.  24,  Cortez  tells  his  soldiers  that  those 

who  are  married  must  send  for 
their  wives,  and  single  men  must 
choose  wives  in  the  country. 

1771.  25,  The  Fathers  of  Saint  Philip  de  Nerl 
buy  the  property  of  La  Profesa. 

1636.  27,  The  students  of  the  university  bum 
the  "  Picota." 

1872.  27,  Earthquake  in  Mexico. 

1576.  30, 2,000,000  natives  die  of  the  plague. 
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1648.  30, 28  Tictims  are  burnt  for  having  pro- 
fessed the  law  of  Moses. 

1866.  30,  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Visible 
in  Mexico  City. 

Lady-Day.  Bank  holiday.  Visiting  of 
churches.  The  paintings  are  cov- 
ered and  the  bells  go  to  Rome 
until  Easter  Monday.  Repre-senta- 
tions  of  the  Passion  at  Guadalupe, 
Hidalgo,  and  Tacuba. 

1857.  The  keys  of  Saint  Peter  are  reAised  to 
Governor  Baz. 

Good  Friday.  Sale  of  rattles  in  wood  and 
silver,  of  Judas  covered  with  rock- 
ets, which  are  set  Are  to  on  the 
same  day— Saturday.  Scenes  of 
the  Passion  in  the  churches. 

April. 

1871.  8,  The  Executive  Power  demands  of 
Congress  that  in  future  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Presidents  be  direct 

1779.  9,  Death  of  Viceroy  Bucareli,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Indians. 

1862.  9,  The  French  Chief,  contrary  to  his 
promise,  marches  on  Orizaba. 

1864.  10,  Maximilian  accepts  the  throne  of 

Mexico. 
1839.  11,  National  holiday.  Slaughter  at  Tacu- 
baya. 

1865.  12,  Maximilian  organizes  his  diplomatic 

body. 

1869.  14,  A  concession  is  granted  to  Julius  A. 
Skiltan  of  a  line  of  railway  fh)m 
Paso  del  Norte  to  Guaymas,  or  to 
any  other  port  on  the  Pacific. 

1871.  15,  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  advising  the  Mexican 
Rfpublican  government  of  his  new 
title,  the  latter  sends  him  felicita- 
tions on  the  restoration  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

1532.  16,  The  city  of  Puebla  is  begun. 

1836.  16,  Santa  Anna  is  made  a  prisoner  (Cam- 
paign of  Texas). 

1618.  18,  F.  de  Cordova  founds  Cordova. 

1616.  19,  Opening  of  the  pearl  fishing  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cortez. 

1817.  19,  The  American  army  occupies  Jalapa ; 
the  natives  fly  to  the  mountains. 

1790.  20,  Severe  earthquake  at  Cordova.  A 
church  steeple  falls. 

1519.  21,  H.  Cortez  lands  on  the  island  where 
now  stands  the  fort  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa. 

1648.  22,  Auto-da-fe,  in  the  inquisition  building 
of  Mexico;  15  victims  burned  alive. 

1757.  23,  The  Parian  is  rented  to  J.  de  Medina 
for  9  years. 

1823.  23,  Iturbide  leaves  Mexico  for  exile. 

1868.  25,  The  Mexican  Government  confis- 
cates the  Jesuits'  library. 

1045i  26,  The  Toltec  King,  Tepalcatzin,  takes 
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for  his  wife  the  handsome  maiden 
Xochitl.  who  had  discoyeied  the 
art  of  making  pulque. 
1866.  27,  Law  naming  a  commission  to  exam* 
ine  Smith's  draining  project 

May. 

From  this  date  to  the  26th  July  fol- 
lowing, 8000  persons  die  of  cholera. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  destroy  by  fire 
the  tree  of  "  La  Noche  TruU." 

The  family  of  Juarez  offers  to  Lerdo 
de  Tejada  the  sword  borne  by  Max- 
imilian at  Queretaro. 

Cortez's  palace  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

National  holiday.  Victory  of  the 
Mexicans  over  the  French. 

Iturbide  leaves  England  to  return  to 
Mexico. 

Laws  on  the  Desague  and  Patents. 

Birth  of  Hidalgo  at  Cintzo  de  los  Na- 
ranjis. 

Battle  between  the  Mexicans  and 
Americans  at  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
saca. 

First  coinage  of  gold  in  Mexico.  Un- 
til then  the  metal  had  been  sent  to 
Spain  in  bars. 

Iturbide  leaves  the  country  for  exile. 

Earthquake  in  Oaxaca. 

Promulgation  of  the  law  prohibiting 
religious  manifestations  outside 
the  churches. 

Maximilian  is  made  a  prisoner  at 
Queretaro. 

Agramont  and  Lorencillo  take  pos- 
session of  Vera  Cruz. 

Surrender  of  Puebla  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, after  45  days'  siege. 

Iturbide  is  proclaimed  Emperor  as 
Augustin  L 

Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  between  the 
Mexicans  and  Americans. 

The  Constitutional  Government  re- 
tires  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Jesuits  return  to  Mexico. 

Eruption  of  the  Peak  of  Orizaba. 

The  aqueduct  of  Salto  de  Agua  Is 
begun. 

Concession  of  the  Tram  Railway, 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Puebla  via  Ja- 
lapa. 

Montezuma  II.  sends  his  first  em- 
bassy to  Cortez. 

The  law  re-establishing  the  old  type 
of  the  Mexican  dollar. 

Maximilian's  arrival  at  Vera  Ctuz. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Mexico 
City,  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Proces- 
sions and  public  prayers  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

The  Inquisition  disappears  from 
Mexico. 
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1M2.  ai,  Santa  Anna's  decree  of  the  line  of 
ndlway.  from  Vera  Cruz  to"  El  rio 
dt  San  Juan." 

1866.  31,  Napoleon  III.  withdraws  his  support 

from  Mexico. 

June. 

1716.  5,  The  building  of  the  "  teatro  princi- 
pal "  is  begun. 

1736.  6,  Appearance  of  the  fever  "  MaUaza- 
huaU;"  whole  villages  are  depopu- 
lated. 

1863w    7,  General  Bazaine  enters  Mexico  City. 

1692.  8,  Revolt  of  the  natives.  The  national 
and  municipal  palaces  are  set  on 
fire. 

1214.  12,  Tlascala  declares  its  independence, 
and  constitutes  a  republic. 

1848.  12.  The  American  army  leaves  Mexico 
City. 

1864.  12,  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  enter  Mex- 
ico City. 

1875.  17,  The  Jalapa  tramway  is  put  into  cir- 
culation. 

1867.  19,  The  execution  of  Maximilian.  Mira- 

mon,  and  Mejia. 

1629.  20.  The  water  in  the  streets  of  Mexico 
city  is  three  feet  high. 

1822.  21,  Iturbide  is  anointed  Emperor  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Mexico. 

1867.  21,  General  Poriirio  Diaz  takes  posses- 
sion of  Mexico  City. 
"     28.  Saint  John  the  Baptist    Bank  holi- 
day. 

1570.  23,  The  Jesuits  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Mexico. 

1758.  23.  Eruption  of  the  Volcano  Jorullo. 

1813.  23,  Promulgation  of  the  law  which  rules 
the  Federal  District 

1518.  24,  Visit  of  Juan  de  Grijalva  to  the  island 
of  the  fort  of  St  Juan  de  Ulloa. 

1685.  24,  Inauguration  of  the  'church  of  San 
Bernardo. 

1856.  25,  The  law  on  church  property  is  pub- 

lished. 

1520.  26,  Cortez  is  attacked  by  the  Mexicans— 
Montezuma  U.  endeavors  to  calm 
them ;  but  is  stoned  by  the  mob. 

1526.  27,  Cortez  confers  the  seigniory  of  the 
city  of  Tacubaya  on  Isabel,  the 
daughter  of  Montezuma  II. 
"    29,  Saint  Peter.    Bank  holiday. 

1520.  80.  Death  of  Montezuma  II.  from  the  ef- 
fect of  his  wounds. 

Jaly. 

1520.    l,"Xa  Noche   TriMe."    The  sorrowftil 

night 
1777.    1,  The  Mexican  mining  establishment 

is  decreed. 

1857.  1,  The  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  tramway  is 

opened. 
1863.    2,  A  Ust  is  published  of  215  notables, 
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who,  with  the  35  members  of  th« 
Superior  Junta,  decide  on  the  fu- 
ture form  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

1502.  3,  Montezuma  II.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Mexico. 

1800.    4,  The  oonspiration  against  the  Span- 
iards known  as  "  La$  MacMct." 
607.   5,  First  appearance  of  the  Toltecas  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

1529.  6,  The  King  of  Spain  gives  land  to 
Cortez. 

1808.  6.  Deaths  of  Verdad  and  Chrlsto,  the 
first  victims  of  the  Independence. 

1832.    6,  Birth  of  Maximilian. 

1867.  8,  Santiago  Vidaurri  is  shot  on  the 
square  of  Santa  Domingo. 

1863.  10,  A  commiitee  of  5  notables  presents  a 
project  which  is  adopted  by  the 
Government,  its  object  being  to 
offer  the  throne  of  Mexico  to  Max- 
imilian. The  assembly  of  notables 
unanimously  votes  thanks  to  the 
Emperor  and  Emprras  of  France. 

1863.  11,  The  Govemment  asi»umes  the  name 

of  Regency  of  the  Empire. 
1859.  12,  Decree  of  B.  Juarez  establishing  the 
liberty  of  religions,  and  declaring 
the  church  property  to  belong  to 
the  country. 

1864.  12,  Official  entry  of  Maximilian  into 

Mexico  City. 
1854.  13,  The  filibuster  Raousset  de  BoulboQ 

is  routed. 
1824.  14,  Iturbide  arrives  at  Soto  La  Marina. 
1867.  15,  Benito  Juarez  re-enters  Mexico  City. 
1811.  17,  Seventeen  companions  of  Hidalgo 

are  shot  at  San  Juan  de  Dios. 
1327.  18,  The  Aztecs  lay  the  foundation  of 

Mexico  City. 
1872.  18,  Death  of  President  Benito  Juarez. 
1824.  19,  Iturbide  is  shot  at  Padilla. 
1859.  23,  Decree  of  the  law  establi&hing  civil 

matrimony. 
1811.  26,  AUende,  Aldama,  and  Jimenez  are 

shot  at  Chihuahua. 
1780.  28,  An  epidemic  of  small-pox :  one  mil- 
lion victima 

1865.  29,  The  French  army  penetrates  as  ikr 

as  Hermosillo  ^Sonoro),  without 
having  met  with  any  resistance. 

1435.  30.  Birth  of  Christopher  Columbus  at 
Genoa. 

1811.  31,  Hidalgu  is  executed. 

1871.    1,  A  popular  bank  is  established  to  help 

the  working-class. 
1802.    2,  The  furnaces  for  the  casting  of  the 

statue  of  Carlos  IV.  are  destroyed 

by  fire. 
1492.    8,  Ch  ristopher  Columbus  sails  in  search 

of  a  new  world. 
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1814.   8,  Mariano  Matamoros,  a  hero  of  the  I  n- 
dependence,  is  executed. 
4,  Saint  Dominic,  of  Guzman,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Inquisition. 
4,  The  statue  of  Carlos  I V.  is  cast  at  one 

jet 
7,  Pius  VIII.  issues  a  bull  re-establish- 
ing the  Jesuits  in  Mexico. 

1782.  10,  Birth  of  Vicente  Guerrero. 

1847.  12,  The  American  Army  preaente  iu?elf 
et  El  Penon  in  front  of  Mexico. 

1854.  12,  Raousset  de  Boulbon  is  shot  in  the 
State  of  Guayamas. 

1K>7.  12,  Messrs.  Masso  obtain  a  railroad  con- 
cession from  San  Juan  to  Acapul- 

CO. 

1521.  13,  Surrender  of  Mexico  City  after  three 
months'  siege.  The  number  of 
people  killed  exceeded  400,000. 

1869.  13,  Erection  of  the  statue  of  Cuantimot- 
zin  in  the  paseo  of  La  Viga. 

1446  16,  Inundation  of  Mexico  City  under 
Montezuma  I. 

1711.  16,  An  earthquake  is  felt  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico. 

1548.  18,  Date  of  Hernand  Cortez's  Will. 

1847.  19,  Battle  of  Padierna  between  the  Amer- 
icans and  Mexicans. 
**    20,  Battle  of  Churubusco  between  the 
Americans  and  Mexicans. 

1837.  22,  Date  of  the  first  concession  of  the 
railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 

1821.  24,  The  treaty  is  signed  between  Iturbide 
and  O'Donojil,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  Mexico. 

1518.  26,  Destruction  by  fire  of  the  large  Aztec 
temple.  Montezuma,  having  heard 
of  the  appearance  of  Juan  de  Gri- 
valva  in  the  waters  of  Vera  Cruz, 
considered  the  fire  to  be  a  bad 
omen. 

1521.  27,  Cortez  gives  orders  to  rebuild  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

1781.  28,  Carlos  III.  decrees  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy  of  San  Carlos. 

1864.  28,  Several  inhabitants  of  Mexico  City. 

including  Ren6  Masson,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  French  newspaper 
"Le  Trait  <f  Union"  are  transported 
to  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  because  they 
advocated  republican  principles. 

1779.  29,  An  epidemic  of  the  small-pox,  10.000 
victims;  vaccination  is  put  into 
vigor  at  S.  Hypolito  hospital. 

1667.  81.  The  Cathedral  of  Mexico  is  finished. 

1843.  31,  The  Parian  is  destroyed  by  Santa 
Anna. 

September. 

1867.  1,  Admiral  Tegethoff  comes  to  Mexico 
City  to  claim  the  remains  of  Max- 
imilian. 

1865.  2,  Inundation  of  Mexico  City. 
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1551.  8,  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Mexico 
is  established  bya  decree  of  Charles 
V.  of  Spain. 

1862.  8,  General  Zaragoza  dies  of  typhus 
fever. 

1817.  8,  Battle  of  Molino  del  Key.  between 
the  Americans  and  Mexicans. 

1530.  9,  The  project  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mex- 
ico is  adopted. 

1843.  11,  Santa  Anna  orders  a  feast  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  Tampico. 

1847.  14,  Occupation  of  Mexico  by  the  Ameri- 
can army.  From  the  roofis  and 
windows  the  inhabitants  throw  at 
the  soldiers  blazing  wood,  stones, 
and  dirty  water ;  the  day  before 
they  had  taken  Chapultepec. 

1864.  15,  Maximilian  pronounces  at  Dolores 

a  speech  in  commemoration  of 
the  Mexican  independence. 
1810.  "  Bank  holiday.  The  first  cry  of  inde- 
pendence is  raised  in  Dolores  at  11 
o'clock  p.  M.  It  is  celebrated  on 
the  16th. 

1865.  '*  In  memory  of  the   Independence, 

Maximilian  erects  the  statue  of 
Morelos. 

1829. 16,  A  decree  is  issued  abolishing  slavery 
in  Mexico. 

1869.  16,  Inauguration  of  the  railway  line  ftx>m 
Apizaco  to  Puebla. 

1808.  16,  Viceroy  Iturrigary  is  arrested ;  first 
symptoms  of  the  Independence. 

1874.  16,  Inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Hi- 
dalgo, at  San  Luis  Potosi. 

1856.  17,  Law  on  church  property. 

1629.  20,  Inundation  of  Mexico  City.  It  lasted 
two  years. 

16*20.  21,  Inundation  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  was  two  yards  under  water 
during  several  years. 

1519.  22,  First  en  trance  of  Cortez  into  Tlascala. 

1816.  25,  Monterey  is  taken  by  the  American 
General  Taylor. 

1873.  25,  Nomination  of  the  Senate.  Modifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution. 

1821.  27,  The  trigarente  army  enters  Mexfco, 
headed  by  Iturbide. 

1838.  27,  Iturbide's  remains  are  deposited  in 
the  cathedral  of  Mexico  City. 

1810.  28,  Hidalgo  takes  possession  of  Guana- 
juato. 

1867.  28,  Law  concerning  the  moneys  bearing 
the  effigy  of  Maximilian. 

1810.  29,  Viceroy  Venegas  offers  $10,000  for 
each  of  the  heads  of  Hidalgo,  Al- 
lende,  and  Aldama. 

1865.  90,  Inauguration  of  the  statue  of  More- 
los. 

Oetober. 

1867.  6,  The  concession  for  the  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is 
granted  to  La  Sere  &  Co. 
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U92.  II,  Christopher  Colambos  discovers 
America  at  10  p.  m. 

1870.  13,  Law  of  amnesty  to  those  who  sen-ed 

Maximilian. 
1810.  13,  Hidalgo  is  sommoned  by  the  Inqui- 
sition Court  to  present  himself 
under  30  days. 

1814.  24,  The  first  constitution  is  promulgated 

in  Apatzlngan. 

1612.  28,  Vera  Cruz  is  burnt  by  Pedro  Hernan- 
dez Cordova. 

1822.  SO,  Iturbide  dissolves  Congress. 

1520.  31,  Death  of  CiUahuatzin,  thepenultimo 
Aztec  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

186L  81,  The  treaty  of  London  is  signed,  by 
which  England,  France,  and  Spain 
engage  to  send  their  squadrons 
into  tbe  waters  of  Mexico. 

NoTember. 

1520.  1,  Bank  holiday— Cuantimotzin  ascends 
the  throne  of  Mexico ;  he  is  sur- 
named  the  "  Annibal  of  Anahuac." 
2,  Bank  holiday;  visits  to  the  ceme- 
teries. 

1571.  4,  Pedro  Moya  de  Contreras  establishes 
the  first  inquisition  tribunal. 

1815.  6»  MoreloB  is  made  a  prisoner  by  a  sol- 

dier named  Matias  Carranco. 
1519.    8,  Cortez  makes  his   first   entry   into 

Mexico  City.    Montezuma  goes  to 

receive  him  and  takes  him  to  his 

palace  of  Axayacatl. 
1846.  10,  Tampico   falls  into  the  power  of 

Americans. 

1868.  10,  The  concession  of  the  railroad  from 

Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific  is  con- 
firmed. 
1867.  12,  Admiral   Tegethoff   leaves   Mexico 
with  the  remains  of  Maximilian. 

1869.  15,  Seward  is  welcomed  to  Mexico. 
1813.  16,  The  Independency  of  Mexico  is  de- 
clared at  Chilpancingo. 

1871.  16,  Inauguration  of  the  school  of  arts 

and  trades  for  girls. 
1860.  17,  Marques,  by  the  orders  of  Miramon. 

robs  the  money  deposited  at  the 

English  Consulate. 
1867.  26,  Admiral  Tegethoff*  leaves  Vera  Cruz 

MTith  the  remains  of  Maximilian 

on  board  the  fHgate  "Nevara," 

the  same  that  brought  the  unhappy 

Emperor  to  Mexico. 
1815.  27,  The  last  auto-da-fi  of  the  Mexican 

Inquisition. 

1866.  27,  Decree  cancelling  the  concession  of 

the  railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
Pacific. 
1869.  27,  A  banquet  of  400  covers  is  given  to 
Seward. 

1867.  28,  A  law  is  Issued  fixing  the  15th  Sep- 

tember, 1868.  as  the  last  term  of 
circulation  of  the  money  bearing 
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the  effigy  of  Maximilian,  and  ere- 
ating  a  new  type. 

1859.  29,  The  law  of  Lynch  is  applied  at  Guad- 

alajara, for  the  first  time  in  the 
country,  on  Pielago  and  Monayo. 

1803.  29,  Erection  of  the  statue  of  Carlos  IV., 
in  the  Plaza  de  Armas. 

154L  30,  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  learn  the 
quasi  destruction  of  Gautemala  by 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 

December. 

1547.  2,  Death  of  F.  Cortez  at'Castillcja  de  la 
Cuesta,  Spain. 

1592.  2,  The  remains  of  H.  Cortez  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  of  Jesus. 

1802.  4,  Medals  are  distributed  to  the  troops 

who  were  present  at  the  battle  of 
5th  May. 

1860.  4,  Law  on  the  liberty  of  religions. 
1822.    6,  Santa  Anna  pronounces  against  Itur- 
bide, become  Emperor. 

1861.  8,  The  Spanish  squadron  appears  in  the 

waters  of  Vera  Cruz. 
"       8,  Bank  holiday ;  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

1803.  9,  Inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Carloi 

IV. 
1531.  12,  Bank  holiday ;  feast  day  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  anniversary  of  the 
miracle. 

1880.  13,  Mexican  National  Railway  conces- 

sion. 
1874.  14,  Law  on  church  property, 
1774.  15,  Velasquez  de  Leon  proposes  a  new 

method  of  draining  the  valley  of 

Mexico. 
1864.  19,  The  first  court-martial  is  established 

in  Mexico  by  Bazaine. 
1815.  21,  Morelos  is  executed  at  San  Cristobal, 

Ecatepec. 
1667.  22,  The  Cathedral  of  Mexico  is  finally 

dedicated. 
1861 .  22,  The  Spanish  troops  land  at  Vera  Cmz. 
1520.  24,  Cortez  completes  his  plan  of  attack- 
ing Mexico,  and  leaves  Tlascala 

four  days  after  to  that  effect 
1697.  25,  Pius  VIII.  issues  a  bull  establishing 

the  Profesa. 
Bank  holiday— Christmas. 
1420.  26,  Inauguration  of  the  Aztec  Calendar 

in  the  large  Teocali  of  Mexico  City. 
1860.  27,  Law   destroying   monastery  orders 

throughout  Mexico. 
1607.  28,  The  works  for  the  draining  of  the 

valley  of  Mexico  are  begun. 
1520.  31,  Cortez  enters  Texcoco,  abandoned  by 

its  inhabitants. 
1870.  31,  The  number  of  emigrants  to  Mexico 

from  all  nations   amounted  thia 

year  to  11.350. 

1881.  31,  The  number  of  emigrants  frt>m  all 

nations  this  year  23,759. 
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TREATY 

Of    ^SACB,  FrIBVDSBIF,  LxMITi,  llTD  SETTLIMIirT,  BITWIIV    TBI  UviTBD  SyATU 

or  Ambbica,  and  thb  Mbzicav  Rbpublic,  cokcludbd  at  Guadalupe  Hidalso, 
ov  THB  Sbcovd  Dat  OP  Fbbruart,  with  Ambndmxkts  bt  tub  Axbbicav 
Bbvatb,  Mabch   10th,  1848,  and  bt  thb  Mexican  Sevatb,  Mat  25th,  1848. 

THE  TREATY. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God : 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  animated  hy  a  aincere 
deiire  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  which  unhappily  exists  hetween  the  two 
republics,  and  to  establish  on  a  solid  basis  relations  of  peace  and  friendship,  which  shall 
confer  reciprocal  benefits  on  the  citizens  of  both,  and  assure  the  concord,  harmony,  and 
mutual  confidence  wherein  the  two  people  should  live  as  good  neighbours,  have,  for  that 
purpose,  appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries ;  that  is  to  say,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  appointed  N.  P.  Trist,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President 
of  the  Mexican  republic  has  appointed  Don  Louis  Gonzaga  Cuevas,  Don  Bernardo  Conto, 
and  Don  Miguel  Atristain,  citizens  of  the  said  republic,  who,  after  a  reciprocal  communi- 
cation of  their  respective  powers,  have,  under  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  the  author 
of  peace,  arranged,  agreed  upon,  and  signed  the  following  treaty  of  peace,  friendship, 
limits,  and  settlement,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  republic. 

Art.  I. — There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Mexican  republic,  and  between  their  respective  countries,  territories, 
citie«,  towns,  and  people,  without  exception  of  places  or  persons. 

Art.  II. — Immediately  on  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  a  convention  shall  be  entered 
into  between  a  commissioner  or  cQmmissioners  appointed  by  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  government, 
to  the  end  that  a  provisional  suspension  of  hostilities  shall  take  place ;  and  that  in  the 
places  occupied  by  the  said  forces,  constitutional  order  may  be  re-established,  as  regards 
the  political,  administrative,  and  judicial  branches,  so  far  as  this  shall  be  permitted  by  the 
circumstancei  of  military  occupation. 

Art.  III. — Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  orders  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  commanders  of  their  land 
and  naval  forces,  requiring  the  latter  (provided  this  treaty  shall  then  have  been  ratified  by 
the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic)  immediately  to  desist  from  blockading  any 
Mexican  ports ;  and  requiring  the  former  (under  the  same  condition)  to  commence,  at 
the  earliest  moment  practicable,  withdrawing  all  troops  of  the  United  States  then  in  the 
interior  of  the  Mexican  republic,  to  points  that  shall  be  selected  by  common  agreement, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea-ports  not  exceeding  thirty  leagues ;  and  such  evacuation  of  the 
interior  of  the  republic  shall  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay :  the  Mexican 
government  hereby  binding  itself  to  afford  every  facility  in  its  power  for  rendering  the 
same  convenient  to  the  troops,  on  their  march,  and  in  their  new  positions,  and  for  promot- 
ing a  good  understanding  between  them  ar  J  the  inhabitants.    In  like  manner,  oiden  shtll 
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be  despatched  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  custom-houses  at  all  ports  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  requiring  them  (under  the  same  condition)  immediately  to 
deliver  possession  of  the  same  to  the  persons  authorized  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
receive  it,  together  with  all  bonds  and  evidences  of  debt  for  duties  on  importations  and  on 
exportations,  not  yet  fallen  due.  Moreover,  a  faithful  and  exact  account  shall  be  made 
out,  showing  the  entire  amount  of  all  duties  on  imports  and  on  exports,  collected  at  such 
custom' houses,  or  elsewhere  in  Mexico,  by  authority  of  the  United  9*ates,  from  and  afiet 
the  day  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic ;  and 
also  an  account  of  the  cost  of  collection ;  and  such  entire  amount,  deducting  only  the  cost 
of  collection,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Mexican  government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  within 
three  months  afler  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  evacuation  of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  republic  by  the  troope  of  the  United  States, 
in  virtue  of  the  above  stipulation,  shall  be  completed  in  one  month  after  the  orders  there 
stipulated  for  shall  have  been  received  by  the  commander  of  said  troops,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

AaT.  IV. — Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  all 
castles,  forts,  territories,  places  and  possessions,  which  have  been  taken  and  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  war,  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  as  about  to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  shall  be  definitely  restored 
Co  the  said  republic,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  arms,  apparatus  of  war,  munitions,  and 
other  public  property,  which  were  in  the  said  castles  and  forts  when  captured,  and  which 
shall  remain  there  at  the  time  when  thin  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic.  To  this  end,  immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty, 
orders  shall  be  despatched  to  the  American  ofiicers  commanding  such  castles  and  porta, 
securing  against  the  removal  or  destruction  of  any  such  artillery,  arms,  apparatus  of  war, 
munitions,  or  other  public  property.  The  city  of  Mexico,  within  the  inner  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  surrounding  the  said  city,  is  comprehended  in  the  above  stipulations,  as  regaida 
the  restoration  of  artillery,  apparatus  of  war,  dtc 

The  final  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  completed  in  three  months  from  the  said  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  sooner 
if  possible :  the  Mexican  republic  hereby  engaging,  as  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  use  all 
means  in  its  power  for  facilitating  such  evacuation,  and  rendering  it  convenient  to  the 
troops,  and  for  promoting  a  good  understanding  between  them  and  the  inhabitants. 

If,  however,  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  both  parties  should  not  take  place  in  time 
to  allow  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  be  completeid  before  the 
commencement  of  the  sickly  season,  at  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  in  such 
case  a  friendly  arrangement  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  generaMn-chicf  of  the  said 
troops  and  the  Mexican  government,  whereby  healthy  and  otherwise  suitable  places,  at  a 
distance  from  the  ports  not  exceeding  thi*ty  leagues,  shall  be  designated  for  the  residence 
of  such  troops  as  may  not  yet  have  embarked,  until  the  return  of  the  healthy  season. 
And  th  .  space  of  time  here  referred  to  as  comprehending  the  sickly  season,  shall  be  under* 
stood  to  ektend  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  first  day  of  November. 

All  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  cither  side,  on  land  or  on  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
if  any  Mexicans  should  now  be  held  as  captives  by  any  savage  tribe  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  as  about  to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  the  government  oi 
the  said  United  States  will  exact  the  release  of  such  captives,  and  cause  them  to  bo 
restored  to  their  country. 

Abt.  V. — ^The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  shall  commence  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  otherwise 
ca'led  liio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of  its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have 
more  than  one  branch  emptying  directly  into  the  sea ;  from  thence  up  the  middle  of  that 
river,  following  the  deepest  channel,  where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point  where 
strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence,  westwardly,  along  the  whole 
southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the  town  called  Pcud)  to  ito 
western  termination;  thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it 
intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila ;  (or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of 
that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct 
(inc  to  the  same ;)  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said  branch  and  of  the  said  river,  until 
it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado ;  thence  across  the  Rio  Colorado,  following  the  divisioa 
line  t>etwvcn  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in  this  article,  are  thoat 
laid  down  in  the  map,  entitled  **  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  aa  organized  and 
di^fined  bjf  varioui  acts  of  the  Cangreu  of  $aiJ  repubiic,  atid  constructed  according  I9 
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the  best  authorities.  Revised  edition.  Published  at  New  York,  in  1847,  2*^  J.  liistur* 
nelf"  Of  which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing  the  ngnaturea  and  aeals  of 
the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  And  in  order  to  preclude  all  difiiculty  in  tracing  upon 
the  ground  the  limit  separating  Upper  from  Lower  California,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said 
limit  shall  conHist  of  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Colorado,  to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean— distant  one  marine  league 
due  south  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the  port  of  8an  Diego,  according  to  the  plan  of 
said  port,  made  in. the  year  1782,  by  Don  Juan  Pantojer,  second  sailingmaster  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1802,  in  the  atlas  to  the  voyage  of 
the  schooners  Sutii  and  Mexicana,  of  which  plan  a  copy  is  hereunto  added,  signed  and 
scaled  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries. 

Ill  order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  precision,  upon  authoritative  mapa, 
and  to  establish  on  the  ground  landmarks  which  shall  show  the  limits  of  both  republics, 
as  described  in  the  present  article,  the  two  governments  shall  each  appoint  a  commissioner 
and  a  surveyor,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  dote  of  the  exchange  of 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  shall  meet  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run  and 
mark  the  said  boundary  in  its  whole  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  N\)rte. 
They  shall  keep  journals  and  make  out  plans  of  their  operations ;  and  the  result  agreed 
upon  by  them,  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it 
were  inserted  therein.  The  two  governments  will  amicably  agree  regarding  what  may  be 
necessary  to  these  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respective  escorts,  should  such  be  necessary. 

The  boundary  line  established  by  this  article  shall  be  religiously  respected  by  each  of 
the  two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made  therein,  except  by  the  express  and 
free  consent  of  both  nations,  lawfully  given  by  the  general  government  of  each,  in  con- 
formity with  its  own  constitution. 

Art.  VI. — 'i'he  vessels  and  citizens  of  tho  United  States  shall,  in  all  time,  have  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  passage  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  river  Colorado,  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Gila,  to  and  from  their  possessions  situated  north  of  the  boundary  lino 
defined  in  the  preceding  article ;  it  being  understood  that  this  passage  is  to  be  by  navi- 
gating the  Gulf  of  Calitbrnia,  and  the  river  Colorado;  and  not  by  land,  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Mexican  government 

if,  by  the  examinations  that  may  be  made,  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be  practicable  and 
advantageous  to  construct  a  road,  canal,  or  railway,  which  should,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
run  upon  the  river  Gila,  or  upon  its  right  or  its  left  bank,  within  the  space  of  one  marine 
league  from  either  margin  of  the  nver,  the  governments  of  both  republics  will  form  an 
agreement  regarding  its  construction,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  equally  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  both  countries. 

AuT.  VII. — The  river  Gila,  and  the  part  of  the  Del  Norte  lying  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico,  being,  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article,  divided  in  the  middle  be» 
tween  the  two  republics,  the  navigation  of  the  Gila  and  of  the  Bravo,  below  said  boundary, 
shall  be  free  and  conmion  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  both  countries ;  and  neither  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  construct  any  work  that  may  impede  or  interrupt,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  this  right — not  even  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  new 
methods  of  navigation.  Nor  shall  any  tax  or  contribution,  under  any  denomination  or 
title,  be  levied  upon  vessels,  or  persons  navigating  the  same,  or  upon  merchandise,  or 
effects,  transported  ihereon,  except  in  the  case  of  landing  upon  one  of  their  shores.  If,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  said  rivers  navigable,  or  for  maintaining  them  in  such  state,  it 
should  be  necessary  or  advantageous  to  establish  any  tax  or  contribution,  this  shall  not  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  both  governments. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  article  shall  not  impair  the  territorial  rights 
of  either  republic,  within  its  established  limits. 

Art.  VIII. — Mexicans  now  established  in  territories  previously  belonging  to  Mexico, 
and  which  remain,  for  the  future,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the 
present  treaty,  shall  be  free  to  continue  where  they  now  reside,  or  to  remove,  at  any  time, 
to  the  Mexican  republic,  retaining  the  property  which  they  possess  in  the  said  tenitoriea, 
or  disposing  thereof,  and  removing  the  proceeds  wherever  they  please,  without  their  being 
subjected,  on  this  account,  to  any  contribution,  or  tax,  or  charge,  whatever. 

Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  said  territories,  may  either  retain  the  title  and  rights 
of  Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  ihey  shall  be 
under  the  obligation  to  make  their  selection  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchangu 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty ;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  the  said  territories,  after  the 
expiration  of  that  year,  without  having  declared  their  intention  to  retain  the  character  of 
Mexicans,  shall  be  considered  to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  said  territories  property  of  every  kind,  now  belonging  to  Mexicans  not 
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blished  there,  shall  be  inviolably  xeipected.  The  present  owners,  the  heirs  of  these,  and 
all  Mexicans  who  may  hereafter  acquire  said  property  by  contract,  shall  enjoy  with  respect 
to  it,  goamntees  eqaally  ample  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Abt.  IX. — [This  article  is  ezpanged,  and  in  its  stead  the  Senate  has  adopted  and 
mserted  substantially  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  France,  of  1803,  for  the  cession  of 
Louisiana,  to  the  effect  that  inkabitantu  of  the  ceded  territory  $haU  be  incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  the  United  Statest  and  admitted  tu  soon  as  Congress  shall  deter minCt  according  to 
the  vrineiples  of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  aU  the  rights^  advantages^ 
ana  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  /  and  in  the  mearfttrne^  they  shaU  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  f  property,  and  the  reU- 
gion  which  they  profess,] 

AaT.  X.— (vxpuKoso.) 

Art.  XI. — Considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories  which,  by  the  present  treaty, 
are  to  be  comprehended  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  now  occu* 

e'ed  by  savage  tribes  who  will  hereafter  be  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  the 
nited  States,  and  whose  incuraions  within  the  territory  of  Mexico  would  be  prejudicial 
in  the  extreme,  it  is  solemnly  agpreed  that  all  such  incursions  shall  be  forcibly  restrained 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  whensoever  this  may  be  necessary ;  and  that 
when  they  cannot  be  prevented,  they  shall  be  punished  by  the  said  government,  and  satis- 
faction for  the  same  shall  be  exacted — all  in  the  same  wsy,  and  with  equal  diligence  and 
energy,  as  if  the  same  incursions  were  committed  within  its  own  territoiy,  against  its  own 
citixens. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  for  any  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  or  acquire  any  Mexican,  or  any  foreigner  residing  in  Mexico,  who  may 
have  been  captured  by  Indians  inhabiting  the  territory  of  either  of  the  two  republics,  nor 
to  purchase  or  acquire  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of  any  kind,  stolen  within  Mexi- 
can territory  by  such  Indians :  nor  to  provide  such  Indians  with  fire-arms  or  ammunition, 
by  sale  or  otherwise. 

And  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons  captured  within  Mexican  territory  by  Indians, 
being  carried  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the  latter  engagea 
and  binds  itself  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  so  soon  as  it  shall  know  of  such  captives  lie- 
ing  within  its  territory,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  so,  through  the  faithful  ezerdae  of  its 
influence  and  power,  to  rescue  them  and  return  them  to  their  country,  or  deliver  them  to 
the  agent  or  representative  of  the  Mexican  government  The  Mexican  authorities  will, 
as  far  as  practicable,  give  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  notice  of  such  captuiea  *, 
and  its  agents  shall  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  transmission  of  the 
rescued  captives ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by 
the  American  authorities  at  the  place  where  they  may  be.  But  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  before  receiving  such  notice  from  Mexico,  should  obtain  intelligence,  through 
any  other  channel,  of  the  existence  of  Mexican  captives  within  its  territory,  it  will  proceed 
foithwith  to  effect  their  release  and  delivery  to  the  Mexican  agent,  as  above  stipulated. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  these  stipulations  the  fullest  possible  efficacy,  thereby 
affording  the  security  and  redress  demanded  by  their  true  spirit  and  intent,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  will  now  and  hereafter  pass,  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  always 
vigilantly  enforce,  such  laws  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  require.  And  finally,  the 
sacredness  of  this  obligation  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  said  government  when  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  Indians  from  any  portion  of  said  territories,  or  for  its  being 
settled  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  special  care  then  shall  be 
taken  not  to  place  its  Indian  occupants  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  homes,  by  com- 
mitting those  invasions  which  the  United  States  have  solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  restrain. 

Art.  XII. — In  consideration  of  the  extension  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  the  fiflh  article  of  the  present  treaty,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  engages  to  pay  to  that  of  the  Mexican  republic  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars^ 
in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  modes  below  specified. 

[N.  B.  Two  modes  of  payment  are  here  set  forth  in  the  treaty.  The  latter  being  by 
annual  instalments  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  accepted  by  the  Mexican  government] 

Art.  XIII. — The  United  States  engage,  moreover,  to  assume  and  pay  to  the  claimants 
all  the  amounts  now  due  them,  and  those  hereafter  to  become  due,  by  reason  of  the  claims 
already  liquidated  and  decided  against  the  Mexican  republic,  under  the  conventions  be> 
tween  the  two  republics  severally  concluded  on  the  11  th  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three ;  so 
that  the  Mexican  republic  shall  be  absolutely  exempt  for  the  futuie,  from  all  expense 
whatever  on  account  of  the  said  claims. 

Art.  XIV, — The  U  lited  States  do  furthermore  discharge  the  Mexican  repablic  from  afi 
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didms  of  ciUzens  of  the  United  States,  not  heretofore  decided  against  the  Mexican  govern* 
ment,  which  may  have  arisen  previously  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty ;  which 
discharge  shall  be  final  and  perpetual,  whether  the  said  claims  be  rejected  or  be  allowed 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  provided  for  in  the  following  article,  and  whatever  shall  be 
the  total  amount  of  those  allowed. 

Art.  XV. — The  United  States,  exonerating  Mexico  from  all  demands  on  account  of  the 
f'Jaims  of  their  citizens  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  considering  them  entirely 
and  for  ever  cancelled,  whatever  their  amount  may  be,  undertake  to  make  satis&rtion  for 
the  same,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and  one  quarter  millions  of  dollars.  To 
ascertain  the  validity  and  amount  of  those  claims,  a  board  of  commissioners  shall  be  esta* 
blished  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  whose  awards  shall  be  final  and  conclusive , 
provided,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  each  claim,  the  board  shall  he  guided  and 
governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  decision  prescribed  by  the  first  and  filth  articlea 
of  the  unratified  convention,  concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  day  of  No- 
vember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three ;  and  in  no  case  shall  an  award  be 
made  in  favour  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by  these  principles  and  rules. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of  commissioners,  or  of  the  claimants,  any  books, 
records,  or  documents  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  government  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  shall  be  deemed  necessar}'  to  the  just  decision  of  any  claim,  the  commissioners, 
or  the  claimants  through  them,  shall  within  such  period  as  Congress  may  designate,  make 
an  application  in  writing  for  the  same,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Mexi- 
can government  engages,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  afler  the  receipt  of  such  demand, 
to  cause  any  of  the  books,  records,  or  documents,  so  specified,  which  shall  t>e  in  their 
possession  or  power  (or  authenticated  copies  or  extracts  of  the  same)  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  said  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  immediately  deliver  them  over  to  the  said  board  of 
commissioners;  Provided,  that  no  such  application  shall  be  made  by,  or  at  the  instance  of^ 
any  claimant,  until  the  facts  which  it  is  expected  to  prove  by  such  books,  records,  or  docu- 
ments, shall  have  been  stated  under  oath  or  aflfirmation. 

Art.  XVI. — Each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itselt  the  entire  right  to  fortify 
whatever  point  within  its  territory  it  may  judge  proper  so  to  fortify,  for  its  security. 

Art.  XVII. — The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  concluded  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1631,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
'^le  United  Mexican  Stjtes  except  the  additional  article,  and  except  so  far  as  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  said  treaty  ma>  not  be  incompatible  witn  any  stipulation  contained  in  the 
present  treaty,  is  hereby  revived  for  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  incorporated  therein ;  it 
being  understood  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the  right,  at  any 
time  after  the  said  period  of  eight  years  shall  have  expired,  to  terminate  the  same  by  giving 
one  year*s  notice  of  such  intention  to  the  other  party. 

Art.  XVIII. — All  supplies  whatever  for  troops  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  arriving 
at  ports  in  the  occupation  of  such  troops  previous  to  the  final  evacuation  thereof,  although 
subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  at  such  ports,  shall  be  entirely  exempt 
from  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind ;  the  government  of  the  United  States  hereby  engaging 
and  pledging  its  faith  to  establish,  and  vigilantly  to  enforce,  all  possible  guards  for  securing 
the  revenue  of  Mexico,  by  preventing  the  importation,  under  cover  of  this  stipulation,  of 
any  articles  other  than  such,  both  in  kind  and  in  quality,  as  shall  really  be  wanted  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  time  they  may  remain 
in  Mexica  'i'o  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States 
to  denounce  to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the  respective  ports  any  attempts  at  a  fraudulent 
abuse  of  this  stipulation  which  they  may  know  of  or  may  have  reason  to  suspect,  and  to  give 
to  such  aufhorities  all  the  aid  in  their  power  with  regard  thereto ;  and  every  such  attempt, 
when  duly  proved  and  established  by  sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal,  shall  be  punished 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  introduced. 

Art.  XIX. — With  respect  to  all  merchandise,  efiects,  and  property  whatsoever,  im- 
ported into  ports  of  Mexico  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
whether  by  citizens  of  either  republic,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  neutral  nation,  the 
following  rules  shall  be  observed : 

1.  All  such  merchandise,  efiects,  and  property,  if  imported  previously  to  the  restoration 
of  the  custom-houses  to  the  Mexican  authorities,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  third  article  of 
this  treaty,  shall  be  exempt  from  confiscation,  although  the  importation  of  the  same  be 
prohibited  by  the  Mexican  tariff. 

2.  The  same  perfect  exemption  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  merchandise,  efibcts,  and 
property,  imported  lubaequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses,  and  previously  to 
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the  sixty  days  fixed  in  the  following  article  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Mexican  tarifl, 
at  such  ports  respectively ;  the  said  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  being,  however,  at 
he  time  of  their  importaiiou,  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties,  as  provided  for  in  the  said 
following  article. 

3.  AH  merchandise,  effects,  and  property  described  in  the  two  rules  foregoing  thall, 
during  their  continuance  at  the  place  of  importation,  or  upon  their  leaving  such  place  for 
the  interior,  be  exempt  from  all  duty,  tax,  or  impost  of  every  kind,  under  whatsoever  tiUo 
or  denomination.  Nor  shall  they  be  there  subjected  to  any  charge  whatsoever  upon  thfl 
sale  thereof. 

4.  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  described  in  the  first  and  second  rules,  which 
■hall  have  been  removed  to  any  place  in  the  interior  whilst  such  place  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall,  during  their  continuance  therein,  be  exempt 
from  all  tax  upon  the  sale  or  consumption  thereof,  and  from  every  kind  of  impost  or  con- 
tribution, under  whatsoever  title  or  denomination. 

6.  But  if  any  merchandise,  effects,  or  property,  described  in  the  first  and  second  rules, 
shall  be  removed  to  any  place  not  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
they  shall,  upon  their  introduction  into  such  place,  or  upon  their  sale  or  consumption 
there,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  which,  under  the  Mexican  laws,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  in  such  cases  if  they  had  been  imported  in  time  of  peace,  through  theTnari- 
time  custom-houses,  and  had  there  paid  the  duties  conformably  with  the  Mexican  tariff. 

6.  The  owners  of  all  merchandise,  effects,  or  property  described  in  the  first  and  second 
rules,  and  existing  in  any  port  of  Mexico,  shall  have  the  nght  to  reship  the  same,  exempt 
from  all  tax,  impost,  or  contribution  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  metals,  or  other  property,  exported  from  any  Mexican  port  whilst 
in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  previously  to  the  restoration  of  the 
cu6tom>house  at  such  port,  no  person  shall  be  required  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  whether 
general  or  state,  to  pay  any  tax,  duty,  or  contribution  upon  any  such  exportation,  or  in 
any  manner  to  account  for  the  same  to  the  said  authorities. 

Art.  XX. — Through  conrideration  for  the  inteiesta  of  commerce  generally,  it  is  agreed, 
that  if  less  than  sixty  days  should  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty 
and  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses,  conformably  with  the  stipulation  in  the  thinj 
article,  in  such  case  all  merchandise,  effects,  and  property  whatsoever,  arriving  at  the 
Mexican  ports  after  the  restoration  of  the  said  custom-houses,  and  previously  to  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  the  day  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry ; 
and  no  other  duties  shall  be  levit-d  tnereon  than  the  duties  established  by  the  tariff  found 
in  force  at  such  custom-houses  at  the'  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  same.  And  to  all  such 
merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  the  rules  established  by  the  preceding  article  ahall 
apply. 

Art.  XXI. — If,  unhappily,  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between  the  govern 
ments  of  the  two  republics,  whether  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation  in 
this  treaty,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the  political  or  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  said  governments,  in  the  name  of  those  nations,  do 
promise  to  each  other  that  they  will  endeavour,  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest 
manner,  to  settle  the  differences  so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace  and 
friendship  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing  themselves;  using,  for  this  end. 
mutual  representations  and  pacific  negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means,  they  should 
not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall  not,  on  this  account,  be  had 
to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hostility  of  any  kind,  by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until 
the  government  of  that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved  shall  have  maturely  considered,  in 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  neighbourship,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  such  difier* 
ence  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  commissioners  appointed  on  each  side,  or  by 
that  of  a  friendly  nation.  And  should  such  course  be  proposed  by  either  party,  it  shall  be 
acceded  to  by  the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it  altogether  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
the  ditlerence,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

AuT.  XXII. — If  (whiqh  is  not  to  bo  expected,  and  which  God  forbid !)  war  shall  unhap- 
pily break  out  between  the  two  republics,  they  do  now,  with  a  view  to  such  calamity, 
solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  to  observe  the  following  rules, 
absolutely,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  as  closely  as  possible  in  all  cases 
where  such  absolute  observance  shall  be  impossible. 

1.  The  merchants  of  either  republic  then  residing  in  the  other  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
twelve  months,  (for  those  dwelling  in  the  interior,)  and  six  months  (for  thoee  dwelling  at 
the  seaports,)  to  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs ;  during  which  periods,  they  shall 
enjoy  the  same  protection,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  respects,  as  the  dtixem  or 
•ubjects  of  the  most  friendly  nations ;  and,  at  the  expiration  thereof^  or  at  any  time  bcfiifti 
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bey  ihtU  have  full  liberty  to  depart,  carrying  off  all  their  effects  without  mokittatioa  m 
hindrance;  conformmg  therein  to  the  same  laws  which  the  citiieni  or  subjects  of  the  mo^ 
friendly  nations  are  required  to  conform  to.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  armies  of  either 
nation  into  the  territories  of  the  other,  women  and  children,  ecclesiastics,  scholars  of  every 
fiiculty,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  merchants,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen,  un* 
armed  and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or  places,  and  in  general  all  persom 
whose  occupations  are  for  the  common  subsistence  and  l>enefit  of  mankind,  shall  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  respective  employments  unmolested  in  their  persons.  Nor  shall  their 
houses  or  goods  be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  cattle  taken,  nor  their  tielde 
wasted,  by  the  armed  force  into  whose  power,  by  the  events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to 
fall ;  but  if  the  necessity  arise  to  take  any  thing  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  armed  foroe^ 
the  same  shall  be  paid  for  at  an  equitable  price.  All  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges, 
libraries,  and  other  establishments,  for  charitable  and  beneficent  purposes,  shall  be  respected, 
and  all  persons  connected  with  the  same,  protected  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  tb«< 
pursuit  of  their  vocations. 

2.  In  order  that  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  may  be  alleviated,  all  such  practices  aa 
those  of  sending  them  into  distant,  inclement,  or  unwholesome  districts,  or  crowding  them 
into  close  and  noxious  places,  shall  be  studiously  avoided.  They  shall  not  be  confined  Id 
dungeons,  pnson-ships,  or  prisons,  nor  be  put  in  irons,  or  bound,  or  otherwise  restrained  in  the 
use  of  their  limbs.  The  officers  shall  enjoy  liberty  on  their  paroles,  within  convenient  dis- 
tricts, and  have  comfortable  quarters;  and  the  common  soldier  shall  be  disposed  in  can- 
tonments, open  and  extensive  enough  for  air  and  exercise,  and  lodged  in  barracks  aa 
roomy  and  good  as  are  provided  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  arc  for  its  own  troops. 
But  if  any  officer  shall  break  his  parole  by  leaving  the  district  so  assigned  him,  or  any 
other  prisoner  shall  escape  from  the  limits  of  his  cantonment,  after  they  shall  have  been 
designated  to  him,  such  individual,  officer,  or  other  prisoner,  shall  forfeit  so  much  of  the 
benefit  of  this  article  as  provides  for  his  liberty  on  parole  or  in  cantonment.  And  if  an 
officer  so  breaking  his  parole,  or  any  common  soldier  so  escaping  from  the  limits  assigned 
him,  shall  afterwards  be  found  in  arms,  previously  to  his  being  regularly  exchanged,  the 
person  so  offending  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  established  laws  of  war.  The 
officers  shall  be  daily  furnished  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are,  with  as  many 
rations,  and  of  the  same  articles,  as  are  allowed,  either  in  kind  or  by  commutation,  to 
officers  of  equal  rank  in  its  own  army ;  and  all  others  shall  be  daily  furnished  with  such 
ration  as  is  allowed  to  a  common  soldier  in  its  own  service :  the  value  of  all  which  sup- 
plies shall,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  periods  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  respective 
commanders,  be  paid  by  the  other  party,  on  a  mutual  adjustment  of  accounts  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  prisoners ;  and  such  accounts  shall  not  be  mingled  with  or  set  off  against  any 
others,  nor  the  balance  due  on  them  be  withheld,  as  a  compensation  or  reprisal  for  any 
cause  whatever,  real  or  pretended.  Each  i>arty  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  commissary  of 
prisoners,  appointed  by  itself,  with  every  cantonment  of  prisoners,  in  possession  of  the 
other ;  which  commissary  shall  see  the  prisoners  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive,  exempt  from  all  duties  or  taxes,  and  to  distribute,  whatever  comforts  may  be 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends ;  and  nhall  be  free  to  transmit  his  reports  in  open  letters  to 
the  party  by  whom  he  is  employed 

And  it  is  declared  that  neither  the  preiejjoe  mat  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  noi  any  other 
whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or  suspending  the  solemn  covenant  contained 
m  this  article.  On  the  contrary,  the  state  of  war  is  precisely  that  for  which  it  ih  provided ; 
and  during  which,  its  stipulations  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed  as  the  most  acknowledged 
obligations  under  the  law  of  nature  or  nations. 

Art  XXIII.— This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  oi 
Amerj  a,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  by  the  President 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  with  the  previous  approbation  of  its  general  Congress;  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  four  months  from  the  date 
of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  treaty  of  peace, 
friendship,  limits,  and  settlement;  and  have  hereunto  affix^  our  aeala  reipectivoly. 
Done  in  quintuplicate,  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 

N.  P.  TRI8T,  [L.  a,] 

LUIS  G.  CUB VA8,  [l.  a.) 

BERNARDO  CONTO,  rL.s.1 

MIG.  ATRISTAIN,  [l  •.] 
45 
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Additional  ana  secret  artiele  of  the  trtaty  of  peace,  friefuUhip,  Hmii»,  and  9tttUmeni^ 

between  the  United  States  of  America  ana  the  Mexican  repubUe,  signed  this  day  by 

their  respective  plenipotentiaries*     (Expunged.) 

In  view  of  the  ponibility  that  the  exchange  of  the  ratificatioiia  of  this  treaty  may,  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Mexican  republic  is  placed,  be  delayed  longer  than  the 
term  of  focr  months  fixed  by  its  twenty-third  article  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  same,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  delay  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  afiect  the  force 
and  validity  of  this  treaty,  unless  it  should  exceed  the  term  of  eight  months,  counted  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  thereof. 

This  article  is  to  have  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  inserted  in  the  treaty  to  which 
this  is  an  addition. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotrntiaries,  have  signed  this  additional  and 
secret  article,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals,  respectively.  Done  in  quintuplicate  ai 
the  dty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  (he  second  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
on  J  tluNisand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

N.  P.  TRIST,  [L.  8.] 

LUIS  G.  CUEVAS.  [l.s.] 

BERNARDO  CONTO,  [l.s.] 

MIG.  ATRI8TAIN.  [l.s.j 


INDEXED  MAP 


OF 


ME  X  I  C  O 


SHOWING  THE 


RAILROADS, 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES, 


LAKES  AND  RIVERS, 


ISLANDS,    MOUNTAINS,    ETC. 


TOGETHBR  WITH  EVERY 


Post  Ojfice,  Railroad  Station  or  Town,  carefully  indexed, 

referring  to  the  exact  location  wJiere  each 

may  he  found  on  the  Map. 


Explanation  of  Abbreviations. 


m— Milee. 


N— North. 


S— South. 


B— Eafit. 


W— Went. 


Pop.— The  population  named  is  in  all  cases  taken  from  the  lateot  GoTernmcut  Census,  or 
estimated. 

The  letters  and  flfrnrcs  following  namei*,  refer  to  that  point  on  the  map  at  which  lines 
drawn  Trom  marginal  flgurcH  top  and  Dottom,  and  letters  upon  either  side  of  map,  would  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles. 

For  example^  to  find  ''  Hew  York  City  D  fi;'*'  let  the  diagram  below  represent  the  map. 
New  York  is  neen  near  the  crossing  of  lines  D— D  and  5—a. 
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1      S      •      4      6      • 


MEXICO, 


ISUKDS. 

Alumnr* .-  1  0 

Aninclon V  3 

Bermeji K  ai 

Cinun L  St 

Carmen H  8 

Carmen O  Se 

C»y  Ambergri* O  ;0 

CerriM E  S 

Cliirii 0  7 

CODIOT I.  81 

Coronadoa O  t 

COXDIDIll M  81 

DaniaDW II  6 

Delmwomi N  1 

Detutnd* K  W 

B«plriU  binto I  T 

GayoOrande O  80 

IldefonH) G  H 

iHbela I.  la 

laledel  Angvl U  4 

lalp  del  CarmeD O  K 

IbIb  del  JuBD  Kamlrez  L  30 

IiledelToiu L  aO 

lalede  Panto  Real.... U  % 

La«Arca* M  M 

LuTrcn  Marlu L  11 

LaaTrei  MarlBil«»...M  U 

Loehngiiia H  S 

Lot  Lubof  ....'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .11  8 

Magdalcua L  ]1 

MSna'ena'ie"' .■.'.*■.".*.*  ■.H  T 

PaMllondelNorwllliB  8 

Partlda E  6 

Partlda I  7 

Baia B  B 

Rev1llaei|!edo N  6 

Rw;cuHanldsI4uhUdaN  S 

SaDBeaedleio ...N  7 

SanBenlio K  3 

8aDl>>eL-o II  7 

SanEBii-baa E  D 

SanFtanclnM 1  7 

Bid  (ierunlmo 1)  i 

Sinlgnaclu H  9 

a«n  Josef H  7 

BanJuanllo I.  II 

Ban  LureDio E  S 

SanUiula D  8 

HanMaiCDx V  S 

San  fedru'NoU«""'.F  B 

Ban  Hi>qui' V  U 

Binu  I'BtallDU H  7 

SanlaCniK II  7 

Sania  MarKarila 1  8 

SanloTomaB S  7 

Tlburun. ■.'."!!.**;.*".■,■>  1 

Toctuga K  B 

LAKES  or  LAGOONS. 

a<- Kpia\rr<ie.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V  \i 

De  Chapala M  tt> 

De  QuimaD B  lU 

DeHonJM J  SO 


DePalomaa F 

DeParraa H 

DePntM C. 

DeHanHartlD D 

UeSaota  Maria  K 

JlaganinadulCBlmanG 

LaRuna  Hadte I 

Sao  Igpaclo G  tt 

Sanla^arla C  10 

Bcamnion F  3 

MOUNTAIN  RANGES 
AND  PEAKS. 

CeiroAllamlr K  IS 

Ccrro  Buenarlau K  K 

CerrodvMucale K  19 

CcrroSan  Angelee I  lb 

CerroHan  Juau L  :» 

Cut[edeFerutoPcak..N  31 

lca01i>reia ft  ai 

Izucelhoatl -N  1» 

Hiiantlluia B  10 

Orlcaba  Volcano U  30 

PicoBlanio 1  IB 

Pico  CliucomaDaUaa.P  IB 

Popoeatepetl  \'olcano.O  10 

SlerraduTamaulipaB..!  19 

Sierra  de  la  Cadena..  .11  IS 

»lErradelBUlEanU...O  B 

9lerradelNaiarcno..,C  & 

tilerra  de  ]<M  Paloa....U  ID 
Sierra  de  loa 

Tepehuuiea E  9 

Sierra  Bapaelu B  H 

lilerraFTia K  IB 

Sierra  HenDOM J  1G 

HlermMadr. M  W 

Hiern  Malinche N  30 

Stcr<a  Martinez.- I  Vt 

Sierra  N'^gra L  17 

ToJocaPeaii-..'.'.'.'.'-'.'-N  IB 

VoluuodeTa>tia....O  U 

RIVERS. 

Alvarado P  M 

Atorav P  1» 

Blaucu O  81 

Bravo D  15 

Cahore* C  E 

CaaanOnndet C  10 

Chllapa P  i» 

Clilltei.ee O  M 

Clnaloa H  ft 

Coauaqnalco P  2S 

Conilllan O  83 

Couiboa B  la 

Cullcan I  10 

Culpleo.-. O  M 

Florida F  1* 

Grljalva P  M 

Oraude  R  M 

lllaqulod  Taqnl B  B 

Jata]p«'.'.'.'.'.".".'.'.'.'.'.V.'.M  aO 

MM^m::::.::::'.:::'.'.a  n 

OJiioB B  11 

Pannco L  IB 

Sf%l   U  18 


JUBtn—coallnutd. 

RioColorada A  8 

Rio  de  Igleilaa (  1ft 

Rio  de  IH  Balzal O  IB 

Rio  del  CarnieD ft  10 

RIodrlFneite G  0 

RloOrande I  » 

RloQrandedelNorte.D  U 

RlaGrandedeSuitlagaM  IS 

Habio^t W  17 

Snla-lo ....K  17 

Han  Fernando H  10 

SBDJuan H  18 

Ban  Mlenel D  B   , 

SanPedro P  «7 

Sonora D  7 

Tani  plco '. '.'.'.'.'.'.".  v. '.'.V.L  1» 

T<^buaDUlKC U  M 

Tonaia O  M 

Toya G  IS 

LTapanapa    P  n 

L'anmaflma P  «S 

Verde B  M 

ZacalDla.  aeeRlodelat 

STATES 
AND  TERRITORIES. 

A  tn»  Call  en  lea L  IB 

BtOa  or  Lower  Califor- 
nia  F  4 

ClHBpa«  ...■.*.'.'..V.".*.*.V.S  « 

Cblbaubus K  11 

Clnaloa H  10 

Cohaholla F  IS 

Qaaniyoalo  !.*.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.M  17 

Guerrero. P  17 

Uldaleo.. M  ID 

Jali-cu L  IS 

MechoacaD N  IS 

Mexico N  1ft 

Uureloa. U  1ft 

NnevoLoon G  13 

Oajaca O  11 

Poehla N  » 

Oaeretaro H  17 

Ban  Lola  Poloal J  17 

Slnaloa,eeeCloaloa...[I  10 

Taba«coV.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.P  8S 

Tlaicala. ..'.'.'.'.. '.'."iiN  1ft 

VeraCnii N  11 

Yucatan  N  » 

Zacaiscai J  IS 

TOWNS. 

Fop. 

Abrigo J  14 

AbQTa 1  10 

Ac«ra I)  » 

m^WOaada- 

lajara L  14 

&000    Acapulco U  IS 

Acullan    P  ]ft 

UUO    Aclopau H  1ft 


...G  B 

...D  B 

, F  10 

raSSUrlquo.F  10 

B;yj^- K  "" 

Bei»r»no.'.'.'."./.K 

Belcni F  . 

Blllo  Aldiina  . .  F  IT 

Bocm  de  LeCDel  Q  11 

Btxn '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.K  It 

BocblDlTi B  II 

BoliBoa L  li 

I    BolDDcbcn 

Tlcnl K  «8 

BonsDEn.  %  m 

NUUunpU..!  IB 

Boregs K  IB 

I    Itu«:usvcutnrml«l 

baa E  U 

Ba.^I»vl«U K  S 

BatnHvuIn  19 

BaeiiKliU K  IB 

BorgM... H  Itt 

Borril. H  SO 

Cubo L  SI 

CbcuJiiIIs P  IB 

CbcS^'»q'."'.''','N  Ifl 

«Xn    Cad«re;rU M  18 

Cidenvtu,  3U  m 

NKHonlerejU  IT 

CaborcB C  S 

Cobulclile.          N"  18 

Cajoii J  14 

Cwonta 1'  SI 

CBluuini M  ST 

I    CulvUlo...        .L  IB 

)    Ciiuami,.         .G  18 

CnaisruD P  IB 

CamolliD L  IS 

Campaa C  8 

18000    Caiii[»ecbe N  ST 

Canulole U  tu 

Canelaa,  110  m 
N  W  Darangu .  I 

CnnQltila F  IT 

Capcllaola J  10 

Catbooeraa I  U 

Carboncrai J  W 

Caidlel E  I« 

CaHchI a  lU 

Carmeii I>  10 

Csmaco O  III 

Carreue C  9 

Carriwl V  11 

(.'iirtucerB K  IE 

(.■nMBfliK'lii H  16 

CatvDucu,  ft  m 

ETuiUa O  U 

Cadral 1  " 

I    CvlHyt.'.'.'.V.V.'k 

Cerralbo   (i 

CetTlalo,   «   m 
N  S  Bao  LulB 

Potosl K 

Cerro  d<l 

SBBUago I  . 

Ccrrugortu G  IS 

ObBCiDlutla....P  I~ 

ChalchlbullL'a..J  1 

Vbmico N  1 

^'bHinBtU          -K  1. 

Cbampoton      ..  M  tT 

tibapB^a U  U 

CbBpola...V.'.".'.*>l 
CbapnlUip(ic.2m 
8WHeilco..N 


P^.        TowM— -continued. 

Cojacan,  10  m  8 

Mexico N  18 

Coyroj O  15 

Crlsto O  18 

Croix J  19 

Cruces £  15 

Craillaa I  19 

Cuche P  27 

Cuchubcrachc . .  B  8 

laOOO    Caernavaca  . . . .  O  19 

Caestecitas K  20 

Cnlcatlan P  21 

Cuitzco M  17 

Cuitzio O  IT 

10000    Coliacan I  11 

Cunduacan P  24 

Cuquio L  15 

Cuyullttu O  13 

Doloreg G  12 

Dolurea II  G 

Dolores,  25  m  £ 

LaPaz I  7 

Dolores J  13 

Dolores K  18 

Dolores  HidalgoM  17 
Doctor   Arroyo, 
65  m  W  Oiu- 

dad  Victoria...!  18 

16618    Durango I  13 

Ebtum M  29 

Eiutla q  21 

£lCalabozo....Il  19 

El  Doctor M  18 

ElMaiz K  18 

Elota I  11 

£lPan F  18 

SI     Paso      del 

Norte B  11 

ElPeflol D  11 

El  Pozo H  15 

£1  Kosario F  11 

El  Rosario I  15 

filSaocillo E  12 

Elta P  21 

ElVega K  17 

Encaruaciou  —  I  17 

Encaniacion  . . .  L  16 

Enclual L  20 

BscinUlas D  11 

Etfcamilla L  18 

Escandon K  18 

Escobas P  25 

Escuintla K  24 

3000    Esplta M  29 

Eequirapa K  12 

Eslanzuela O  22 

Estapilla P  26 

Ezelian L  14 

Flores L  19 

Floro H  12 

Flucuaro N  16 

FoBpia B  9 

Francisco J  19 

Fresnillo J  16 

Fronleras B  8 

Gabilana I  12 

Galcana,  122  ni 
N  W  Chihua- 
hua.  E  11 

Galera J  15 

Galera O  21 

Gruuidora I  15 

70947    Guadalajara  —  L  14 

7600    Guadalcuzar  ...K  17 

Guadelupe A  1 

Guadelapc B  11 

Guadelupe,     25 

m  NW  SaliuaoG  17 
6000    Guadclupe-y- 

Calvo G  10 

Guaguechio F  10 

Guaiuapa U  9 

69000    Guanajuato M  17 

Guanascy II  12 

Guanila L  19 

Guarisamey I  12 


Pop.       Tawnt—conUnued. 

Guasagiias C  8 

Gnasave H  9 

Guatulco,      see 

UnatQlco R  21 

Guauiitlan N  19 

900    Guavamas F  7 

Gucbilaqne,    90 

in  S  Mexico.  N  18 

Gueroes I  18 

Guerrero  .  ...G  18 
Hacienda       de 

Atotonilco — J  14 
Hacienda  delos 

Hermanos F  16 

Hacienda  Teca- 

pan K  12 

Hame H  11 

Hedeonda.       ..H  17 

Hedeonda K  16 

Hermita D  9 

14000    HermoHillo — D  6 

Hidalgo G  11 

HorcaeitaH K  19 

Hoyo8 1  18 

Huachinango  ..M  20 

Huacima J  11 

Huayraanquillo  P  24 

Huajuca H  18 

Huaniapan P  20 

Huajuquilla . .   .F  12 

HualahuiHCs  — I  17 

Huamantla N  20 

Huantla O  19 

Huatalco H  21 

Huazamala  . . .  K  13 

Huazoutlan C>  23 

Huuhuotoca  . . .  N  19 
Huejocingo,    18 

m    N    W    La 

Puebla O  20 

Huctamo O  17 

Huichapan,     96 

mNWTula..N  18 

Huista R  25 

Ichmul M  29 

Igula,  65   m  N 

Tixtlan........P  18 

Inde G  12 

Infantes J  18 

Inguaran,  25  m 

SEArio N  16 

7500    losUres D  7 

Irapuato M  17 

iHcuintla N  14 

It«huatau Q  23 

letapa (J  25 

iHtayata O  20 

iHilahuacan. .  .M  14 

llurbide N  28 

Itzialtepec Q  23 

5000    Ixcaquixtla,   50 

m    S    E     La 

Puebla O  20 

Ixmiquilpan...M  19 

Ixtla O  18 

Ixtltthuacan  —  O  14 

Izumul M  29 

Jacal  Obispo... O  28 

Jucalmax O  29 

Jaculepec M  14 

Jalanclugo — M  20 

10000    Jalapa M  21 

Jalupa P  25 

Jalpa,  25  m  N 

\V  San   Juan 

Bautirtta P  25 

Jalpan,  46  m   N 

E  queretttro..M  17 

4000    Jamillepcc q  20 

Jampoton >i  27 

Janucuma M  27 

3000    Jaral L  16 

Jequelchacan..M  27 

Jerez K  15 

JeHUB  Maria  —  E  9 

JcsaaMaria....H  6 


Pop.       Toum$^contlwted. 

JeauB  Maria . . . .  H  16 

Jesus  Maria.... K  13 

Jesus  Maria . . . .  K  18 

Jllotepec N  18 

Jllotla L  18 

Jiiotlan O  14 

Jilotlan O  15 

Jimenez F  12 

Jimenez I  20 

Jiquilpan M  15 

Joluca O  22 

Jonacatepec,  45 
m    S    W    La 

Puebla O  90 

Joraqaero M  17 

Jobsocautla  —  Q.  24 

Joteapa O  28 

Joya F  11 

Joypalma F  9 

Juan  Perez I  14 

Juchipila L  15 

4600    Juchitan Q  23 

Kuchen L  30 

LaBarca M  15 

Labca L  30 

Labradores H  18 

Lachisila Q  22 

La  Concepcion.E  10 

LaEscondida.C  10 
La  Frontera  del 

Tabasco O  85 

20000    Lagos L  16 

Lagnnas G  16 

Lagunillas L  18 

Lajas J  18 

La  Hoya,  100  m 
N      VV    Vera 

Cruz N  21 

La  Magdalena..C  7 

La  N  atria H  19 

LaNoria G  12 

La  Palisada....O  ^26 

La  Paz I  7 

La  Puebla O  20 

LaPunta I  16 

La  Ramada F  12 

Laredo  N  uc  vo . .  F  18 

Las  Nleves J  15 

La  Zarca H  13 

Leon    L  16 

Leone  Vicario . .  H  16 

Lernia N  18 

LicbrcH I  6 

Linares H  19 

Llera J  18 

Loche L  29 

Lorcto Q  6 

Los  Homos  —  G  15 
Los  Lanos,  4S  m 

N  E  La)»ueblaO  20 

Los  Reyes I  7 

Los  Reye!« N  15 

Macoba N  28 

Macuariche F  10 

Macuspana,  22  m 
E    San   Juan 

BautlbU P  35 

Malita J  18 

Malte    P  26 

Mama M  28 

Manzanillo — N  13 

'.MOO    Mapimi H  13 

Mapula E  11 

Maquila O  15 

Maravateo N  17 

Marin H  17 

Mascota M  18 

Maiachi E  10 

20000    Matamoras H  20 

12U00    Matamoros O  19 

Matancillas....K  17 

Matape D  9 

Matastepec R  24 

Matehuaia J  17 

Maxcanu M  28 

MazapU I  15 


3000 
;   75000 


2000 


789.90 
8105 


6000 


Pop.       Townt—cofUinved, 

lariOS    MazAtlan .J  11 

Mazatltn P  18 

MecAlt^pec  — P  82 

Mecamcca O  19 

Mechoacan,    40 

mBColima.N  14 

Medellin N  21 

Meoqoi,  45  m  8 

BChihaahaa.B  11 

4GO0O    Herida M  28 

MetMuital,  25  m 

8  Durango I  13 

Mezcaia P  18 

200000  Mexico N  19 

Mextltlan M  19 

Me^quite K  14 

Mlabuatlan    ...Q  21 

Mier G  18 

Micr-y-Teran» 

70   m   N    8a- 

binaa F  17 

Minatitlan  .....P  23 

Mleaotla M  21 

Mi»iepec P  20 

MUla Q  21 

Mochopa D  9 

Mocoiito H  10 

Molcajac O  20 

Moldunado Q  19 

Moloacan P  23 

0000    MoDclova O  16 

MoDOs J  13 

Montecristo P  26 

9000    Montemorelos  .H  18 

29000    Mont«re7 H  17 

Moquete II  20 

Morales G  10 

86040    Morclla N  17 

MoreloB E  17 

Morvlos,       BPte 

MontemoreloHU  18 
HoreloB,  46  m  8 

WLaPucbUL.O  90 

Moria £  9 

McwqQituto  ....L  15 

Motai L  28 

Huleje G  '  6 

Nabalota I  10 

Nacajuca,  15  m 

N     W      6an 

Juan  Baa tlBU.P  25 

Nacalan M  SO 

Nacori E  9 

NacoHarlo C  8 

Nadadorci* £  16 

Nahof^ame G  10 

Naranjos K  19 

Nautla M  21 

Nava £  17 

Navaaette L  12 

Nlcalate H  10 

Nlltepec a  28 

Niquera H  lu 

Nocbif*tlan,49m 

N  WOajaca..q  21 

6800    Nombro  de  Dios.I  14 

Noria J  11 

Noria J  16 

Novachiata  ....U  9 

Noxqai N  28 

Nuevtt  Bilbao.. G  15 
Nuevo    Laredo, 

Hee      Laredo 

Nuevo F  18 

25000  Oajaca ^  21 

Ocacingo O  25 

OcoiiuBco N  16 

Oconuhco T^  17 

Ocroni G  9 

Octlttu M  15 

Ojitos G  9 

Oio  Caliente...K  15 

Ojo  Lucero C  11 

Oilvos F  11 

Olun N  29 

Ometepec Q  19 


.Pop.       Towns—contintud*        Pop. 

Onabas B  8 

Opoeora C  8 

Orcasita D  7 

20000    Orizaba O  21 

Osolan K  13 

OatQla O  14 

Otatitlan O  22 

Otinala P  19 

OtQiuba N  19 

07oGallego....D  11 
Oyo     de     8an 

Mala7aqQe....B  11 
OzQluama,  60  m 

N  W  Toxpan.M  90 

PabelloD K  15         1500 

10000    PachQca M  19 

Padilla I  19 

Palamba N  15 

Palmas J  19 

Palmillaa J  18 

Palmito  Villagc.J  12         4000 

Palo  Blanco....  G  17 

Palomas I  12 

Palala O  18 

Pangaravato . . . .  O  17 

Panocha J  18 

Pantiagudo . . , . .  G  18 

Panuco J  15 

Panuco L  19 

Papantla M  90 

3800  PapaH^uiaro....!  12         1600 

Papelotc L  14 

Paracuaro O  16 

Parada K  16 

Paredeno I  19 

Paredos K  15 

Parrai,  55  m  8  B  47670 

Balleza G  11 

Parraa H  16 

Paaatfiachi B  9 

Paacata.. P  19 

Paacuaro,      aee 

Pazoaro N  16 

Pai»o  deSoto....L  16 

PetoB H  16 

Patroclnio F  5 

6000    Pazuaro N  16 

Pelempich M  80 

Pena O  16 

Peoaaville M  18 

Penjamllio M  16 

Pei\)anio M  16 

Pefiuelaa C  9 

Perbuga M  18       10000 

2500    Perote N  20 

Petacalo N  15 

Petatlan P  16 

Peto M  29 

Plaatla J  11 

Picayiapa..          R  24 
Pichucalco,  59  m 

N  W  San  Cria- 

tobal Q  25 

Pilar P  86 

Pilar  deConchosF  11 

Pllaa J  19 

Pinaa O  26 

Pinoa K  16 

Plnoa q  81 

Pinotepa q  90         6000 

6000    Pitlc D  6 

Platanar N  14         6000 

Play  a  Colorado .  H  9 

Pochotitlau L  13 

Pociaxnm,  40  m 

N  ECampccheN  27 

Polyuc N  29 

Poniaro O  15 

Popola M  31        16600 

Porfiua 1  13 

Port  Isabel B  3 

PolOHi I  18 

Pozabulco q  19 

PozoCalvo U  16 

Presidio         de 

Fronteraa. /...B  8 


Totmu—corUinued, 

Preaaa. K  90 

Preaidio        de 

Mazatlan J  19 

Preaidio        del 

Coyame D  19 

Preaidio        del 

Gallo  de  San 

Pedro H  18 

Preaidio        del 

Jnlimea E  19 

Preaidio        del 

Norte D  18 

Preaidio        del 

Paaatre H  18 

Preaidio  de  San 

BQenaventaraD  10 
Preaidio  de  San 

JaanBautiataB  17 
Preaidio        del 

Tanoa C  9 

Preaidio    Santa 

Roaa F  16 

Preaidio       San 

Vincente D  15 

Progreao,  96  m 

irHerida....]C  98 
Paebla,  aee  La 

Puebla O  90 

Paeblo  Naevc.P  96 

PnebloNueTcQ  19 

Pueblo Vic|io...K  90 
Parepero«  16  m 

8BZamora..M  16 

Poriilcacion N  18 

Pumandiro M  16 

)aiOinl4ail«PA-.q  90 

laeretaro M  17 

beUita. P  19 

[uechapa,  18  m 

NBUaatnloo.R  91 

^uilano H  90 

•nila. I  10 

[aiotepec P  21 

lui8tlahaaca...P  81 

'uitapac M  16 

limera Q  9 

Rayon.  96m  SB 

Rio  Verde.... K  17 

Real  de  Aoinito.I  14 
Real    de     Cuen- 

came H  14 

RealdelaaNorlasH  14 

Real  del  Honte.M  19 
Real      de     loa 

Alamoa F  9 

Real  de  Panuco. I  18 

Real  deRamoa..J  16 

Realito J  19 

Reftigio G  10 

Reynoaa G  19 

Rinoonada H  17 

RincoD  de  Ro- 
moa,  96  m  N 
WAguaaCali- 

entea   L  16 

Rio  Verde L  17 

Riidriguez I  7 

Roaalea,  47  m  8 

EChibnahua.E  11 

RoaaMorada...K  19 

Rosario D  9 

Roaario J  19 

Sabancnl N  97 

Sabinaa F  17 

Sabuaripa,  90  m 

E  loa  Urea..... D  7 

Salado C  8 

Salado I  16 

Salamanca M  17 

Salchich P  97 

Sallnaa G  17 

Salinaa K  16 

Saltillo H  16 

Salvatierra H  17 

San  Andrea K  18 

SanAndrea O  90 


Pop.       Towns— continued. 

San         Anton 

Haatnsco N  21 

San  Antonio  ...H  18 

San  Antonio —  I  19 

San  Antonio. ...J  8 

San  Antonio K  14 

San  Antonio . . . .  L  19 

San  Antonio.... O  27 
San  Antonio  de 

lofl  Cues P  21 

San  Antonio  del 

Sabinito H  20 

SanAntonioTulaK  18 
SanAiigustinde 

las  Cuevaa D  8 

SanBartonico..G  13 
San  Bartolomeo 
Allende,     Hee 

San  BartonicoG  12 

San  Bernardo.. G  12 

2000    San  Bias L  12 

San    Buenaven- 
tura  P  16 

San    Buenaven- 
tura  H  16 

San  Carlos D  13 

San  Carlos I  19 

San  Catalina....li  17 

San  Catalina  . . .  B  2 

San  Cosmo J  15 

San  Cristobal....!  16 

San  Cristobal..  .L  4 

12000  San  Cristobal . .  .Q  25 

San  Diego 1  22 

San  Dimas,  70  m 

NWDurango.I  13 

SanDionisio...Q  21 

San  Engracia.. . .  I  18 

San  Felipe H  13 

San  Felipe L  17 

San  Felipe O  27 

San  Fernando . .  D  2 

San  Fernando  ..E  16 
San  Fernando  de 

Presas H  19 

San  Fermin C  3 

San  Francisco. .  C  6 

San  Francisco . .  D  8 

San  Francisco . .  G  11 

San  Gertrudes... E  4 

San  Gregorlo...F  11 

San  Gregorio...H  12 

Sanlfinacio E  5 

Sanlgnacio,  85 

mSECuliacanI  11 

Sanlsidro I  16 

Sanlsidro K  17 

San  Jacinto B  2 

San  Jago    N  18 

San  Jago O  17 

San  Jago P  17 

San   Javier,   80 
m    S    B    los 

Ures D  7 

San  Jose C  8 

San  Jose I  19 

San     Jose    del 

Ore M  18 

San     Jose     de 
Parral,       see 

Hidalgo G  11 

San  Jose  PelnyoG  13 

San  JoseSalate.J  8 

San  Juan J  16 

San  Juan  Bau- 

tinta U  12 

San  Juan  Ban- 

tisto H  14 

6600    San  Jaan  Bau- 

tista P  25 

San  Juan 

Chichicovi...Q  28 
San    Juan    del 

Mesquital  ....I  14 
San  Juan  de  los 

Lagos L  16 


Pop.       Towns— (On  United. 

San  Joan  deOan- 

dalnpe,  68  m  N 

B  Durango — I  18 
San    J  nan    del 

Rio H  13 

10000    San   Juan    del 

Rio M  18 

San  Liona L  18 

San  Lorenzo. ..H  14 

San  Lorenzo....!  10 

San  Lorenzo... N  15 

San  Lucas £  11 

SanLucas R  8 

San  Luis E  9 

San  Luis P  17 

San  Luis Q  19 

San  Luis  de  la 

Paz,  50  m  N  E 

Guanajuato. . .  M  17 
San  Luis   Gon- 

zagua I  6 

83500    San  Luis  PotosiK  16 

San  Marcos  . . . .Q  18 

San  Martin  ....M  14 

San  Mateo J  14 

SanMatias C  2 

San  Miguel B  1 

San  Miguel  ....D  9 

San  Miguel G  10 

San  Miguel P  20 

San  Miguel.   ..  Q  23 
San         Miguel 

Allende M  17 

San   Miguel  de 

Moccasitas  . . .  D  7 

San  Nicolas I  19 

San  Nicolas.... L  18 

San  Pablo, E  12 

San  Pedro C  2 

Sau  Pedro D  12 

San  Pedro F  11 

San  Pedro J  18 

Sau  Pedro K  12 

San  Pedro M  16 

SanQuentin...C  2 

San  Rafael B  2 

San  Rita K  16 

San  Roque H  10 

San  Salvador. . .  .1  16 

San  Sebastian.. H  14 

San  Sebastian.. M  13 

San  Sehastiano  J  12 

San  SebastianoK  13 

SanVincente...B  1 

Santa  Ana F  9 

Santo  Ana G  10 

Santa  Barbara. G  11 

SanU  Barbara  .H  12 

Sania  Barbara. .  K  18 

Santo  Barbara . .  P  17 

Santo  Clara N  16 

Santo  Cruz B  8 

Santa  Cruz E  12 

Santo  Cruz F  12 

Santo  Cruz G  8 

Santo  Cmz H  12 

Sauto  Cruz L  12 

Santo         Cruz 

Comatlan....M  18 

Santa  Esteban  .G  11 

Santa  Fc L  13 

SantoFe M  16 

Santo  Isabel....  E  11 

Santo  Isabel L  18 

Santo  J  eronimo  E  12 

Santo  Maria....  C  10 
Santo      Maria 

Chinialapa....Q  23 
Santo       Maria 

Petapa. Q  22 

Saniander I  19 

8000    Santo    Rosa  del 

Cusihuiriacbi.E  10 
Santa  .Rosa    de 

losLagnna....J  12 

Santo  Rosalia... F  12 


Pop.       Towiti-'-coHHnusd. 

Santa  Teroaa...H  90 

Santa  Teresa.... J  18 

Santo  Teresa...  K  14 

Santiago L  12 

SanTlbnrcio    ..I  16 

Santo  Domingo.  C  2 
2500    Santo  Domingo 

del  Palengae.P  26 

Santo  TomaB...B  1 

Santo  Tomas  .  .N  15 

Satioba F  11 

Sancito J  13 

Sauz D  11 

Sayula M  14 

Sestin H  12 

Sibalchcn N  28 

SihuantoueJo...P  16 

4000    Silao M  17 

Sirandaro P  17 

Sisal L  28 

Soapa Q  20 

Sogacha U  21 

SuTana P  22 

Solcuatla P  22 

SoUatito H  9 

Sombrcrete J  14 

8000    Sonora C  8 

Sotila Q  25 

Soto       de       la 

Marina. J  19 

Sotuta. M  20 

Soyopa D  8 

Sovupa I  18 

Snbalche O  29 

Sucacab N  29 

Snchil O  29 

Sucbillan N  14 

Sncum N  29 

Sue N  27 

Sultepec O  18 

Snmpango P  18 

Tabttl E  14 

Tabala I  11 

Tabasco L  15 

Tacambaro...«.N  17 

Tacoialpa P  25 

2500    Tacnba,7mNE 

Mexico N  19 

Tacnpato E  8 

Talpa  M  18 

Tamasulapa . . . .  P  20 
Tamaulipas 
Pueblo  Vlejo, 
see       Pueblo 

Viejo K  20 

Tamiagua L  20 

7000    Tampico  de  Ta- 
maulipas  K  20 

Tancanbuitz,  90 
m  N  W  Tux- 
pan M  20 

Tancitaro N  15 

Tancpantla O  20 

Tanjuco L  19 

Tanku N  27 

Tanquicbi L  19 

Tantoyuca L  19 

TapacnuJa R  25 

Tapamata Q  22 

Taaco O  18 

Tasguilla M  18 

Tavl N  29 

Tazajera H  11 

Tcul L  14 

Tealotlan M  14 

Tcancingo N  18 

'    Teapa P  25 

TecatiUan N  14 

Tecax M  28 

Tecoi M  28 

Tecoluto M  21 

Tecoluta O  24 

Tecoman,  30  m 

S  Colima N  14 

Tecpan,  50  m  N 

WAcapulco..g  18 


l*op. 

19000 
15000 


5000 


1000 
10000 


5000 


6500 


Town$— continued.    I 

Tecualtiche  —  L  15 
Tehuacan      las 

Oranadas O  90 

Tehaantepec . . .  Q  93 

TehuiclDgo O  19 

Telunilco  —  O  17 
Tekaic     50     m 

SBMerida...M  98 

Tcmalhuapan. . .  P  Itt 

Tomaacaltepec  .O  18 

Temax L  29 

Temosachi D  10 

Tenosiquu P  96 

Teotltlan P  21 

Teotitlan,  78  m 

NWOaJaca..Q  21 

Tepache   D  8 

TepantiUan L  15 

Tcpocacullco  . . .  O  18 

Tepeji O  20 

Tepetiton P  26 

Tepeyacac O  20 

Tepic L  13 

Teporachi F  11 

Teposcocala  —  P  90 

Tepustete F  8 

Tequichanono  .  .1  11 

Tequila L  14 

TeqnisiHtlun  ...^  22 

Tceayaca >  19 

Tesopaco K  8 

Tetepango M  19 

Tetuapan (>  24 

Tezcuco N  19 

TiaJnana A  1 

Tlcul M  28 

Tlhoeuco N  29 

TUantengo P  20 

Tiquicheo O  17 

Titlaltepee P  20 

Tituc N  29 

Tixb«Oa M  29 

Tlxcocob.  90  m 

BMerida M  88 

Ttxmucuy N  27 

TixUa P  20 

Tixtlan P  18 

TizimuD L  29 

Tlachapa,  85  m 

NWTixUan..P  18 

Tlacolula P  21 

T]acotalpau....O  22 

Tlacotcpec Q  23 

Tlacotara M  19 

Tlacuapa P  19 

Tlaiomulco  ....M  15 
Tlaincpautla,  10 

mN  Mexico.. N  19 

Tlalpaii N  18 


J*op.       Towns— continued, 

TlalpiiJahQa....N  18 
TIaltenango,  85 
m  S  W  Zaca- 

tecaa K  15 

Tlapan P  19 

Tlapchnnla O  17 

Tlapocoya Q  21 

4000    Tlaxcala N  90 

Tlaxco N  90 

Todofl  ln«  SantosJ  7 

Todoe>  Santos  ..D  9 

Todo8  Santos  ..H  11 

Tolnpa L  19 

Tollman.  95  mN 

B  (|neretaro..M  17 

Tollana Q  10 

12000    Toluca N  18 

Tomatlan N  18 

Tonachl E  10 

Tonala O.  24 

Tonaya N  14 

Toniche E  8 

Topin 11  12 

Torin F  8 

Torrecillaa H  19 

Torreon E  11 

Tortillas G  18 

Tortugas K  20 

Tosila O  25 

Totolapa q  21 

Toya G  16 

Trinidad C  2 

Tubaros P  10 

Tula N  18 

Tulanclngo  ....N  20 

Tule I  10 

Tulum M  30 

Turabala P  25 

Tumbi8catio....O  15 

Tusantla O  17 

Tnepa O  18 

Tuspan N  17 

5000    Tuxpan M  90 

Tuxtcpcc R  90 

Tuxtla O  22 

5000    Tuxtla Q  24 

6000    T2intzont7.an..N  16 

Tzltzio N  17 

Ures,   see     los 

Uros D  7 

Urique F  10 

Uruapan N  16 

Usilla P  21 

Utsnmacinta  . . .  P  26 
Uxmal,45m  SW 

Merida M  28 

Valca J  14 

Valladolid,   see 

Morolla N  17 


Pop.       Toient— continued. 

4000    Valladolid M  99 

yalle,95mSW 

Toluca N  18 

Valle  de  Pnria- 

Ima,     130    m 

8  Monterey... H  17 

8500   Valles L  18 

Valparaiso K  14 

8000    Venado J  16 

Vanegas I  16 

Ventana I  13 

16000    VeraCrur N  21 

Yiezca,  51  m  N 

W  Parraa H  15 

Villa  Alta P  21 

Villa  Fellz    de 

Tamasnla H  19 

5000  Villa  del  FnerteF  9 
Villa  del  Puerto, 

seelos  Urcs..O  7 
Villa  Fells   de 

Tamasnla H  12 

Villa  Hermosa, 

see  San  Jnsn 

Bautlsta P  35 

Villaldama,    90 

mBSabina8..F  17 

Villanneva K  15 

Villareal P  21 

Villa  Rica N  91 

Xamiltepec,  see 

Jamiltcpec.Q  90 

Xarral,  see  Jarel  £  16 

Xlchu L  17 

Yacamora O  8 

YaUpan P  16 

Yautepec.  55  m 

SWLaPueblaO  90 

YchuaU M  91 

Yepachi B  9 

Zacapata M  14 

80088    Zacatecas K  15 

Zacatlan N  90 

Zacatnla P  16 

Zaooaloo M  14 

Zacnalpan O  18 

Zacnaltipan . . .  .M  19 

Zaguarita B  9 

Zamora M  15 

Zanatepec Q  98 

Zapotan L  18 

90000    Zapotlan M  14 

Zelaya,      .  tee 

Celaya.. ......  M  17 

Zimapan M  18 

Zitacnaro N  17 

4000    Znmpango,  80  m 

N  Mexico N  19 
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